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Dedication 


LORE OSE ae lORe ONE Ors O.d ED RIN: 
WHO WILL CARRY FORWARD 


WHAT HAS ALREADY BEEN BEGUN HERE 


Saint Christophe has crossed the river. All night long he has marched 
against the stream. Like a rock his huge-limbed body stands above the 
water. On his shoulders is the Child, frail and heavy. . .. Almost 
falling Christophe at last reaches the bank, and he says to the Child: 


‘Here we are! How heavy thou wert! Child, who art thou?’ 
And the Child auswers: 
‘I am the day soon to be born.’ 


- ROMAIN RoLLAND, Jean-Christophe: Journey’s End 
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FOREWORD 


THE GROWTH OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY since 1943, 
the year in which it was permitted to cast off certain legal restrictions upon its 
program, has been so rapid that one result is a certain confusion about its policies 
and purposes. Many people who have not been able to keep abreast of recent 
developments still think of the University much as it was a quarter of a century 
ago, and hence have a false picture of its status. Others have tended to stress 
new accomplishments at the expense of the old, thereby ignoring the solid core 
of sound tradition which persists as the University continues to grow. 

Furthermore, the years since 1943 have been years of strain during which 
the University has been subjected to many abnormal pressures. This period 
began during World War II and was interrupted by the Korean War. Enroll- 
ments at first went way down and then went way up. A nation-wide disruption 
of programs for training college teachers came at a time when higher professional 
standards were needed: the result was unusual difficulty in staff recruitment. 
The change-over of a student body from military veterans with fully matured 
points of view to high school graduates on the verge of achieving maturity 
resulted in new problems of educational approach to the students. The people 
of Southern Illinois, like people in other areas, have in recent years drastically 
changed their conception and expectations of what a publicly supported uni- 
versity can do for them. 

Some of us in the University administration have feared that during this 
period of great pressures and rapid changes, it would be easy to lose sight of 
those persons who chiefly deserve credit for the conversion of our departments, 
one by one, to full university status. A part of this conversion has been touched 
upon in the final chapters of Mr. E. G. Lentz’s Seventy-Five Years in Retrospect, 
written to celebrate the first three-quarters of a century of the University’s 
history (1874-1949). But even while Mr. Lentz was writing rapid advances 
were taking place in the face of all obstacles. 
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In order to get the achievements of this period fully on record, Mr. 
G. K. Plochmann, who, as a member of Southern Illinois University’s Philosophy 
department, has already shown his wide breadth of interest and his talents as a 
writer, was asked to write a sequel to Mr. Lentz’s history. It was suggested that 
Mr. Plochmann dwell at more length than Mr. Lentz had been able to do upon 
the contributions of individual members of the staff to the University’s advance- 
ment. 

The result is the present book. Frankly, it contains much more than we 
had bargained for. Mr. Plochmann has been given a completely free hand, and 
therefore has chosen not only to cover in detail the accomplishments of staff 
members in the various departments, but also to analyze fully the background 
and objectives of this University. Furthermore, he measures its intellectual 
development against a broad concept of the function of universities generally. 
It is my understanding that this thoughtful approach has resulted not only in 
this book but also in a series of essays on educational philosophy which, it is 
hoped, will be published separately. 

Another fortunate byproduct of Mr. Plochmann’s work is the charming 
paintings by Mrs. Plochmann, which are being published concurrently with 
the book. 

At all events, it is clear that Mr. Plochmann has spared no effort to be 
scrupulously fair to our various departments and to explain as fully as space 
would permit the contributions of their staffs to the University’s total program 
and development. We are all grateful to him for taking time from his own 
interests to place in the record what happened at Southern Illinois University 
during the important years from 1943 to 1955. 


Detyte W. Morris, President 
Southern Illinois University 


Pane PALE 


As when a man has ben in poure estat, 
And climbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 

And ther abideth in prosperitee; 

Swiche thing is gladsom, as it thinketh me, 
And of swich thing were goodly for to telle. 


- CHAuCcER, “The Knight’s Tale” 


THE WORD “ORDEAL” MEANS A TEST, a proving out, and Southern 
Illinois University has been through a twelve-year period during which, as a 
result of disproportionate changes taking place as between the institution and 
its environment, it has been subjected to just such a testing. There are internal 
stresses set up when an institution begins to grow or alter quite rapidly; and 
these are intensified when the area which supports it and which it chiefly serves 
either remains the same or changes in a fashion different from the institution 
itself. The very responses of the institution to its ordeal in turn become part 
of its ordeal. 

Moreover, the stresses of such a college in such a transition would show 
themselves everywhere in it, and the ordeal could hardly be confined to a 
section, a branch, a subdivision, a faction. The connections between parts of a 
university are in varying degrees intimate, but all are sufficiently closely tied 
so that a strain in one part may easily produce dislocations in another. A university 
is not a collection of separate entities — these could never undergo a common 
ordeal. To explain this I shall, as a member of its faculty, undertake to describe 
Southern at considerable length, dealing with parts, persons, and schedules. 

Perhaps it would be well to introduce the University here by putting a 
little of its history into racy and synoptic form. It has existed as a separate, state- 
supported institution since 1943, and it has been called by its present name since 
1947. As Southern Illinois Normal University it was founded by an act of the 
state legislature in 1869, and its doors opened in 1874, in a commodious one- 
building establishment on the outskirts of Carbondale. The town is now a 
thriving little city of Southern Illinois, lying about sixty miles from the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers. But the area at large has had 
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severe economic struggles in the past three or four decades. Some of the principal 
decisions the University has faced relate to the best ways of meeting the challenges 
of depression and economic lassitude, and to finding intellectual and technologic 
norms which the million persons in thirty-one counties can appropriately use. 
This book, which studies the University chiefly as it has developed in the twelve 
years from 1943 to 1955, views the enlarging campus, administration, faculty, 
and student body from two standpoints: that of the regional setting and that 
of the character of any American institution of higher learning. The campus 
was by 1955 scattered here and there over several hundred acres, the administra- 
tion conformed with small variations to a type familiar to universities of 
comparable sort, the faculty numbered 600, and the student body contained 
approximately 5,500 young men and women. 

So much, at this moment, for the outline of a fairly typical development. 
But there is discernible, I think, a somewhat deeper aspect. 

Confession is a typical moral act of our time; in the twentieth century, 
performance and confession take place almost together. Further, confession is 
popularly no longer thought to require a superior being for its hearer, or indeed 
any other being: one confesses now to oneself, one analyzes oneself, without 
reference to exterior estimation and judgment. Thus a modern institution (as 
well as a modern man) often feels obligated to explain itself, not so much 
because of a burden of guilt, as because in the act of explaining, of recounting, 
the need to assume this burden will turn out to be groundless. It will be a 
conclusion of this book that Southern Illinois University, in spite of faults, has 
relatively little for which to apologize. 

In an institution guilt is not ordinarily felt for damage done so much as 
for opportunities missed, for weaknesses tolerated after the time when they 
have become unreasonable. Southern has had weaknesses — obvious ones — but 
the main question is whether they can be rationally explained through unavoid- 
able external conditions, or whether laziness and ineptitude at home were their 
causes. The facts argue that a good portion of the shortcomings were not such 
as were removable through any greater attentiveness or courage; and accordingly 
Southern need not assume a blame for having failed to live up to standards by 
which it could not properly at the time have been measured. 

Educational and administrative problems at Southern may be unique, 
though it is a fair surmise that they do bear at least a light resemblance to those 
which other colleges and universities are experiencing. Perhaps because of this 
hint of more universal problems and experience, I have from time to time 
thought of my book as a kind of informal text on academic life. If, in addition 
to interpreting the course and causes of Southern’s growth, whether common- 
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place or exceptional, I have shown how local experience points toward possible 
like solutions to cognate difficulties elsewhere, one lesser purpose of this work 
will have been satisfied. Yet the standards by which a university is judged must 
to a degree emerge from awareness of the regional situation in which the 
institution is operating; and although one might use Oxford or the Sorbonne 
or the Juilliard School of Music or the Louvre or Géttingen in 1900 as heavy 
sticks with which to beat a poor dog, nevertheless the discerning of norms by 
which to judge internally is much more difficult and much more proper. This 
is a complicated process intellectually: it has to do with the worth of things 
taken both in themselves and at the same time in respect to other things. Moreover, 
one who is a member of an institution and is also examining it must guard all 
the more strenuously against either using internal standards exclusively, or, in 
excess of impartiality, chucking those aside and judging one’s own home wholly 
in the light of borrowed criteria. Nevertheless, with an institution which has 
such a special setting as Southern has, the standards developed from within do 
have a claim to be uppermost. 

My account will be of functions, at any point where I discuss the ad- 
ministrator, the professor, the student, the campus, the business manager, and 
so forth, and for this reason it cannot help but have a presumed application 
wider than that of the persons of Southern and its array of buildings. On the 
other hand, when we enter into the personal phases of the development, we 
do not consider functions in any systematic way, but ideas and emotions. Yet 
it would be grossly misleading if we were to assume that Southern has two 
really separable aspects, the constitutional and the personal, that the constitutional 
is a form untouched by prejudgment or inclination, that the personal is an 
unformed congeries of fevered men and women. The two must be brought 
together, and in my chapters on the administrative and curricular features of the 
present University, I shall expend some effort to do this. When we go below 
the level of organization into colleges, however, the formal and functional 
begins to dissolve, and we are back with individual persons, their teaching, 
research, distresses, and hopes. 

My specific commission was to describe the curriculum, its alterations, and 
the persons most active with respect to it. The curriculum is what is actually 
taught and learned. Now I am far from believing with Whitehead that the 
universe, or any portion of it, is a tissue of interrelated events, wherein each one 
prehends all others, contributing to the present of this whole universe, its future, 
even its past. But I am persuaded of this much, at least: that with such a complex 
activity as the sum of what is taught and learned, many persons, schemes, and 
conditions have graded relevance to it, and must be made clear in such an 
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account as this one. Consider the wages of the physical plant helpers. Against 
their competence, their claims of longevity of service, and the convenience of 
hiring full-time employees, must be weighed the value of using students as 
manual workers, considering their lower pay and the other conditions of their 
employment. But this at once turns into a question of academic importance 
when we ask whether it is advisable to lay stress on a program of student 
employment when it may interfere with class time or study time - or may 
strengthen their moral fiber. If university administration were merely occupied 
with maintaining a group of buildings, the problems would be simplified; but 
every last one of these problems must be weighed against the intellectual and 
esthetic consequences to students. And because to students, it will have reper- 
cussions upon the professors who teach them: the quality of instruction, like 
that of wit, lies in an approximating, an adequating, of speaker and hearer, and 
the speaker very quickly tires when students are unable or unwilling to give 
him their best ear. Thus what may seem digressive is often of the essence in the 
problem of operating a university — which is to adapt all the means to the end 
of knowledge. Perhaps because this interlocking of functions, this conformation 
of means and ends, must be kept in mind, I am justified in making the request 
that the parts of this book be read with some reference to the whole. 

In the main I have adjusted the order of topics to two considerations: 
first to the historical record of growth of the campus and the sequence of 
presidents; and then to the administrative organization of the University. This 
latter has been violated many times, particularly where I thought that the 
functions of an office were significant at the expense of its responsibilities to a 
superior, or where lines of administration have been only recently or tentatively 
developed. 

The main objects of my account are likewise two: first, to show how this 
University has become what it now is, and second, to show insofar as it is 
possible why such a development took place. Toward both of these I shall try 
to give a systematic account of the thinking, both the major premises and the 
details, which have entered into the making of Southern Illinois University. 
The process of change and the reasons for change are not altogether different, 
many of the antecedents in the history being determinative of what follows 
them; but discriminating and marking a cause requires another sort of intellectual 
effort from the narrating of details. Or, to put it differently, there are two 
answers one looks for in studying a university — the answer from the catalogue 
and reminiscences and records, and the answer from analysis based upon these. 
A literary problem in this book will be to compress the exposition of these two 
into one. 
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This study has been made in an atmosphere of freedom. The only pressure 
from above was an occasional very mild nudge to get on with the work; but 
the administrative decrees have all been permissive and generous, and so far 
as I could discover, my superiors have had no special axe to grind. For this 
reason The Ordeal of Southern Illinois University may differ from certain institu- 
tional histories elsewhere, which describe with joyous solemnity the activities 
of their subject institution, taking care to praise all of them. This may con- 
ceivably give my study a disenchanted sound, by comparison; but though I 
feel much affection for Southern, I can think of no other way in which to 
proceed. 

In today’s world of carping and of surgical analysis by hearsay, nearly 
every Lawrence of Arabia has his Richard Aldington as well as his Lowell 
Thomas. In fact, on occasion the two reporters lie in one man, separated from 
each other only by a lapse of time. Were I to write herewith such an “official” 
study that it had to be supplemented by a later chapter — say in an autobiography 
— in which I finally unburdened myself about grotesque provincialisms, laxities, 
and injustices at Southern, this would be so uncandid that it ought to wreck 
each of the conclusions here. So I have thought it better to mingle praise and 
blame and leave it at that. There will be no later book by me on the subject 
of Southern Illinois University revoking this one. 

There have been some excellent studies of Southern in its earlier periods, 
so I have confined myself to the last decade or two or three — the time varies 
with the topic under discussion — and have adopted the rather unusual device 
of referring to the early history mainly by way of buildings and legal statutes, 
the two things remaining static and identifiable for the longest time. It is a 
hard saying, but these, the campus and the charter, have held over into our day, 
relics of fourscore years, and have direct influence upon the life of the present: 
they are the chief reminders that a now-burgeoning University was formerly a 
modest normal school, a high school, I suppose, with meager pretensions to 
intellectual dominion. It is difficult to tell, but the inclusion of these, the campus 
and charter, may clarify something of the disproportion between the early plans 
and the most recent accomplishments which was the root and essence of the 
University’s late ordeal. 

GEORGE KIMBALL PLOCHMANN 


March, 1953-July, 1957 
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Carbondale and the Campus 


... All experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untraveled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 


- TENNYSON, “Ulysses” 


VISITOR to Southern Illinois University would be quite likely to 

arrive in Carbondale by the Illinois Central from Chicago, say, or 
else from New Orleans, and would find himself at noonday on the plat- 
form of a rambling brick station, which is deceptively painted a slick 
maroon. He would make his way to a taxi, and would be taken through 
the chief business blocks of town on Illinois Avenue, running toward the 
south end. He would pass, for instance, a small, chunky hotel, several 
square-fronted drug stores, two or three gas stations, a movie theater, busses 
parked before their well-ordered terminal, a few houses huddled uncom- 
fortably close to the railroad tracks, and would soon see to his left the 
chief off-campus gathering-place of students, the inevitable enlarged drug 
store, compounding few drugs but catering to virtually all leisure tastes of 
college men and women. By this time he would have traveled a good half- 
mile, and his eye would now be caught by numerous signs in front of 
white old dwellings. These signs indicate departmental offices, classrooms, 
music studios (from which would issue the dull notes of a beginner’s 
clarinet scale), all of which are among the temporary structures of 
Southern; and although the stranger’s further impressions would greatly 
modify this first one, he would be concluding that a fair part of the 
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business of the University is now conducted in these establishments which 
are purchased, used, used up, replaced elsewhere with brick, and then 
torn down. 

Perhaps this visitor would have leisure before an appointment, and 
an extra inducement for the taxi driver, who would show him a little of 
the rear and other side of the campus. The cab would now be on the very 
south edge of town, the rails of the Main Line of Mid-America on the left, 
a profusion of college brick, quonset huts, and - if it be spring, as indeed 
it should be - incredibly varied greenery on the right. In front would be 
U.S. Route $1, here in an easy curve built up by the recent vast prosthesis of 
the land that makes a new highway, bending toward the gentle slopes 
marking the foothills of the Illinois Ozarks. But the guest is diverted from 
this to the staggering red chimney of the steam plant - the best plant, 
says the doughty engineer who runs it, south of Chicago - and to service 
shops and garages forming the southerly limit of the campus. He would 
notice a modest football field as his guide turned west and then north 
again, and more temporary buildings - mainly old barracks, hastily carted 
from an abandoned army camp in 1951 when it became imperative to 
provide more space than even the hurried purchase of private homes would 
afford. The cab again turns sharply to the right, and the student union (a 
couple of barracks joined in a V but cleverly disguised by plate windows 
and gay paint) passes to the rear. On the left is Parkinson, the chemistry 
and physics building, and behind is Old Main, standing quite majestic in 
its Norman arches and steep-sloping roof, the highest structure in town, 
erected on a rise in the terrain. Some have called this topographic eminence 
the learning plateau; but at any rate Old Main can stand as a symbol of the 
University as a whole: it is old and European in its main design, anciently 
built to the requirements of the American locale, recently renovated and 
repartitioned, and with fire escapes all too obvious in their cylindrical 
aluminum starkness not to imply that once inside the building the means 
of exit are all about. 

Perhaps our stranger has business in one of the barracks; at any rate, 
we leave him there, it may be to pick him up later in our discourse about 
the history and character of Southern Illinois and its lone university. He is 
one of an increasing number of visitors to the campus who more closely 
note the efforts to build a fair institution in a region which by its own 
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nature does much to impress and alter the character of the people, the 
academic procedures, the projects, and the very aims of the University 
itself. 


Car heap OND APESTUN@O UF LIN E 


CARBONDALE is a town - or small city, if you prefer - of about twelve 
thousand persons, and it has been chiefly connected with both railroading 
and education since its founding, a century ago. The railroad has been a 
powerful impetus to the growth of this town, which gained more than two 
thousand persons between the years 1940-50, for instance, and which, 
because of the five-hour run to Chicago, the two-and-one-half-hour run 
to St. Louis, and the ten or twelve hours direct to New Orleans, all on 
excellent trains, is able to communicate with these cities better than other 
towns of Southern Illinois situated away from this principal line of travel. 
Carbondale is a division point of the Illinois Central, and one branch, 
furthermore, breaks off to the north of town on the St. Louis run. In 
consequence, all trains stop and are partly dismembered at the station, 
taking on or losing a dining car, a sleeper, or a mail car, pulled and hauled 
by interminably annoying black switch engines until such time as the 
flaming orange and brown diesel locomotives assume their heavy work, 
and with volcanic trouble bring the reassembled trains through the dusky 
village crossings. 

Virtually a square, Carbondale is cut into four squares by the crossing 
of U.S. Route $1 and Illinois Route 13, and cut again into small squares by 
the blocks laid out by the easy points of the compass. The entrances to 
Carbondale on the north, east, and west are now cartown - motels, refresh- 
ment stands, gas stations, used car lots - while the fourth is as I have 
described: a campus in transition. Illinois Avenue is no more and no less 
than the great plurality of main shopping thoroughfares in the United 
States, and private enterprise has done its work not badly. There is so-called 
spot zoning in Carbondale, which means that competitive interests are 
always alert to alter the texture of the city;? a dwelling can be turned by 
petition into a place of business, one may find a filling station next to the 
bakery, the University Drug seems a little out of place among residences. 
This is perhaps inevitable, owing to the irregular chronology of Carbon- 
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dale’s growth. In 1858 its population was 762, in 1860 it was suddenly 
1,200 persons; by 1867 it was 1,600, 2,500 by 1874,3 7,000 in 1920. In the 
twenties it was a homogeneous-appearing town, and the novelties and 
modernesque additions have come only in the last decade. It is not a city 
that can do much to entertain newcomers and casuals; there are few 
restaurants, little provision for mass entertainment: one bowling alley, 
two smallish motion picture theaters, very few drinking places. But there 
are several indications of stability and economic health, unusual in the 
Southern Illinois region. 

On the whole, Carbondale came through the depression of the thirties 
better than did most other towns of the area: her banks opened the day 
after the banking holiday ended. One of the reasons, undoubtedly, was 
that the University, which does not specially dominate the town, and is 
not dominated by it, nevertheless was able, being a state-supported institu- 
tion, to keep its salaries fairly constant.4 It cannot be said that Carbondale 
suffered nothing at all; but the fact that the Normal University - the odd 
title used until 1947 - was not a hopelessly impecunious privately supported 
college draining funds from the community had its beneficial effect during 
the two decades after the onset of the depression.’ Under the cautious 
leadership of Mayor John I. Wright (who is also an associate professor of 
history at Southern, and whose dual function has done much to make the 
fabric of town and gown a more seamless onc), the city has prospered in 
its unassuming way. For the state support of local higher education, 
Carbondale could well afford to thank her early leaders who exerted great 
pressure upon the state government to see that the town would become the 
seat of the college. 

Something that went under the name of an institution of higher learn- 
ing was the Carbondale College, chartered in 1856 (it opened three years 
later), which had classes in rooms over a village store. This was followed 
by Southern Illinois College, sponsored by church groups, and possessing 
a building that still stands as a public school.® Opening in 1866, it had, by 
1868, and under the principalship of the Rev. Mr. Clark Braden, an enroll- 
ment of three hundred.” The teachers were advertised as being “‘self- 
educated.”’® Teacher training was stressed in the curriculum. But in this 
same year, a meeting of a thousand men interested in education took place 
in Carbondale, the object of their three-day conference being to inaugurate 
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a drive for a teacher-training institution somewhere in Southern Illinois. 
(Part of my present study will consist of showing wherein the lower third 
of the state differs from the rest, and no doubt even at that time this third 
considered itself at a disadvantage.®) Other meetings were held, and several 
towns pushed heavy claims.’? It is hard to tell whether those of Carbondale, 
which included the assertion that it was “free of saloons, doggeries, and 
other places of idle resort,” were as effective persuasion as was the offer 
of money, land, and buildings; but in any event the vote was ultimately 
cast in favor of this town, and a charter was written.’ But that is really 
an episode from a chain of events far past, and we can well afford to 
confine ourselves more closely to those of the last two or three decades. 
Perhaps our visitor, having an antiquarian interest, would pick up a few 
facts about the interim from some old-timer here - someone who remembers 
President Parkinson, or before him Harvey Everest, but almost certainly 
not John Hull or Robert Allyn, the second and first presidents of Southern, 
respectively. We can briefly leave our stranger, chatting with one of these 
men of long recollections, while the wonderful robins, flickers, bluebirds, 
starlings, thrushes of this countryside sing clean in the trees, and a bent line 
of honking Canada Geese fly majestically northward, taking attention away 
from a deliberate transport plane, which, crossing nearly east to west above 
Carbondale in what seems an accidental course, pulls heavily over the quiet 
provincial town.!? 


Poe EO ROE LGOINS 


Every proportion is to be thought of either in the common or in the proper sense. 
In the common, it exists between all things which are equal, greater, or less, 
or similar, greater, or less. It is indeed found in whatever may be compared, 
and is defined as the relation of two things as they may be compared. In the 
proper sense, however, a proportion is thought of as existing solely between 
quantities, and is defined as the relation between two quantities of the same 
generic Class. 


- THOMAS BRADWARDINE, Tractatus de Proportionibus 


We shall continually rediscover that there are proportions, both 
quantitative and qualitative, within a university, which serve as a key to 
its nature. A key only: because to give a proportion is to give a relation, 
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a ratio to something else, and this is not to give the nature of the thing 
itself. The “common sense” of university planning is in every case, how- 
ever, the setting up of proportions, whose numerical relations need to be 
intuitively felt, though not always explicitly calculated. This is the technic 
of planning, or at the very least is an indispensable part of planning. If we 
say that there exist a hundred men, no proportion is implied; but to 
mention ten students to each instructor, or a hundred for every forty or 
fifty rooms of living space, is to make such an implication definite. And 
proportions therefore are prominent to the eye when we count buildings, 
students, campus areas, and the like. Later, when we come to examine the 
relations of teacher to learner, of administrator to faculty, of trustees to 
business management, we shall discern qualitative proportions more easily. 
In this chapter, quantitative ratios detain us. 

It has been remarked already that there are advantages in having a 
college town proportionate to the size of the college, and one should 
similarly place a university in a metropolis'3 - although many exceptions 
to this come to mind. A balance has commonly obtained in the growth of 
Carbondale and the growth of Southern, with incongruences showing up 
chiefly as the result of wars and as the result of more rapid University 
growth following World War IL. Considering that nothing about size has 
been fixed by law (as one wife is prescribed for each husband) or by nature 
(as the number and distribution of sexes of children made possible for each 
couple), one must conclude that this ratio of town and campus has been a 
happy chance; happy because in a college, as in a factory, efficiency is a 
thing more needful than in a church or in a place of entertainment, and 
efficiency is born precisely of right proportions. I intend for this reason to 
mention numbers fairly often, where measure and quantity can be brought 
to question, and qualitative ratios later on when we come to the so-called 
intangibles of our educational system. 


Eile Lie BO Pat eee CAVE ACs 
IT is an easy generalization that there are at present two campuses for 


Southern, separated not so much in space or spaciousness as in the time 
during which they have been developed. The older portion is in the form 
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of an E, more or less, with Altgeld - oh, Altgeld Hall, there is a rare 
one! - Shryock Auditorium, Allyn Building, and Parkinson a solid line, 
and with Old Main something like the middle horizontal. A men’s dormi- 
tory, Anthony Hall, and Wheeler Library could with license be called the 
end prongs of this E. There it stops. President Henry W. Shryock, the 
fifth head of Southern, was hopeful of making the best use of the example 
set by the Yale quadrangles.'* There are now, however, many indications 
that his plan has been all but laid aside. 

The topography of the campus is rolling but not hilly, and it is 
insected with an arching stand of heavy timber, Thompson’s Wood, and 
with the charming Thompson’s Lake.'5 For this reason, the latest work in 
planning the campus - and this planning has recently become as determined 
as is the urgency which called it forth - has been predicated upon making 
the best possible use of the undulations of the land, to avoid quadrangles, 
malls, and indeed anything likely to confine the campus against probable 
future growth. The main campus, 148 acres in all, is being constantly 
examined for ways in which it can be expended profitably to the men and 
women it subserves: administration, faculty, staff, students, in their mani- 
fold operations connected with inquiry, instruction, and leisure. The newer 
campus weaves in and around the hillocks and the wood (and is now 
feeling for the shore of the lake), then fills in many of the gaps created 
by this fingering. Finally it will accomplish further dispersions, further 
intensive building within present confines, and the ultimate eradication of 
the 150 or so temporary structures hastily bought or erected since 1946; 
the last hasty scrawls on the palimpsest would be erased. There is little 
reason why Southern’s campus should not be superb; it is not now, but 
it has features lending a pleasantness here and there that one hopes will 
always be kept. The campus seems, to use a hackneyed dichotomy, both 
static and dynamic; but it is hard to label these two as old and new, so 
differently are the planning groups dealing with both. Dr. Delyte W. Morris, 
the eighth and present chief executive of the University, means to wrest 
areal campus, not from the wilderness - there is none to be found here - but 
from the sludge of older constructions, where they were faulty, and from 
the fugacious expedients which others and he himself have had to put 
up because of the influx of newcomers. It is not an easy question of 
burning away the feckless filigrees of the old campus; but rather of 
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preserving where preservation is worth it, of superseding - and in 
some cases of plowing under - ancient entrapments. Variety must be 
kept. 

If a campus is a place of stimulation and relaxation, alternately, for 
the very wealthy, as some of the universities of the East were some decades 
ago, luxuries would be found paramount over the setting as a whole in 
what have been called marble universities. Others, the red-brick variety, 
aim at a plainer use, and of such kind is Southern.” Its campus will one 
day be tidy but probably not elegant, sweeping but not magnificent. There 
is a wholesomeness about the brick, the concrete, the massive walls of Old 
Main, the moderate decoration of Anthony Hall, and the new University 
School. It is not skyscraper Gothic, Midwestern Moorish, or a confusion 
of unpleasant styles - its main effort toward gentility is fine limestone on 
a few of the facades. The campus has conveniences and comforts, although 
they are of surprisingly recent date.’ 

Surprisingly, too, this was a reflection of administrative policy: Presi- 
dent Shryock was opposed to unnecessary expenditures, back in the 1920's 
and 1930's. But this was in a day when changes were relatively slow, when 
Southern Illinois lagged behind the rest of the nation. This part of the 
state has had much to try to overcome; and it is a tribute to the present 
administration and the architectural planners that the latest buildings have 
been so up to date as they are, and at the same time have been suited to 
the exigencies of this town. It is true that the University of Illinois has 
been comprehensively planned, and so has Washington University in 
St. Louis; they, too, fit their terrain. But although nearby, they are in 
localities altogether different from Southern’s, have had different endow- 
ments, and were, it may be said, erected for different purposes. Designing 
the University here - the new University, so far as that can be distinguished 
from the old — has been greatly dependent upon the character of the town 
and terrain, the likelihood that funds will be forthcoming from the state 
legislature, and that these funds will come not all at once but in tantalizing 
gobbets. More problems now confront the men of the Architectural 
Services office than ever before: standards of comfort are far higher than 
they were formerly, and everyone demands heat adjusted very nicely, with 
possibly air conditioning in summer; demands to be allowed to bring an 
automobile to the campus, creating a tension unthought of years ago; 
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demands a certain ease and accommodation in eating, in driving into the 
town, in communicating by telephone, and so forth. Students are less 
imbued with a helpful spirit than they were when the University was 
founded: then, they all assisted in the planting of trees and shrubs‘? on the 
twenty-acre campus, for they thought of Alma Mater as a personage to be 
nourished in return. In the present, students are greatly concerned for their 
own convenience, and more impassive to the progress of the school.?? 

The planning of a campus is much closer to the planning of a town 
than it is to the erecting of a single building, and faces the wider problems. 
At first Southern’s whole campus consisted of a single predecessor to Old 
Main which was usually called Old Normal; no other buildings seem to 
have been contemplated at the time, and it was not until a couple of 
decades later that a science building, a library, the Allyn Training Building, 
and others were added. With the construction of Anthony Hall, the 
Gymnasium, the Auditorium, and Parkinson, the second phase came to 
an end. In the third, during the forties, great use was made of temporary 
establishments, at the same time that there was an effort, not always success- 
ful, to finance large first-class structures. The fourth phase is now in being, 
where planning is done for the future, conceived in those new steps to be 
taken. In all these, the use to which the buildings and the grounds were 
to be put was of vital importance.?! Yet we should not forget that as time 
has gone on, the uses have changed. If the relations of vertical to horizontal 
measures have altered, of area to students, of open space to enclosed, so 


_ have the relations of professors to students, in numbers and in other ways, 


and so have the relations of administrators to faculty. Campus planning is 
an instrument of instruction and inquiry, but these cannot be always and 
everywhere the same in their outward features. This is a central fact, much 
more than the “harmony of style,” which occupies campus planners. One 
doubts whether such harmony is valid even if practical; certainly some of 
the finest buildings have shown attractive asymmetries, and so much more 
have great cities.22 The University will in the end have a central campus 
a good three times as large as that now occupied, if present planning is 
carried out. There will be no conspicuous likeness of styles, for certainly 
every one of the buildings I have mentioned thus far has its own style 
which could hardly be duplicated - I can bring myself, with one or two 
exceptions, to say, ought not to be duplicated. In two decades more the 
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University should stand on a plot which is not quite square, but whose 
shape is obscure through its very size, whose avenues are rather sweeps, or 
courses, not malls, whose connecting roads are unobtrusive and curved.?3 
You ask: Will it be a typical campus, or will it be unique? But I ask in 
reply: What will other universities be like then? - for we should need to 
make comparisons. | 

For the most part, Southern has fought for more room, rather than 
for the students with whom to fill it. Time and time again, she has fallen 
below the minimum space proportions accounted satisfactory even for 
erade and high school students.24 In the middle of the sixth decade of the 
twentieth century, the situation is worse than ever. The 734 acres of farm 
land, the 200 acres leased from the U.S. Government abutting the Little 
Grassy Lake, 131 acres elsewhere?s - these do nothing whatever to alleviate 
the distress of the principal campus. It is hard to blame anyone for this: 
President Shryock, it is true, opposed what he considered needless ex- 
penditure of public funds for additional buildings and luxuries and prided 
himself upon the fact that he was able to return money to the legislature 
at the end of each biennium. However, he was followed by Roscoe 
Pulliam (1935-44), who had a foreknowledge of the growth of Southern 
and her needs, and who was tireless in his striving to get money for the 
purchase of land and the erection of buildings. In 1940 the total land owned 
came to just under 120 acres. During the administration of Chester F. Lay, 
some $0 parcels of land with Thompson’s Lake included, were bought,?¢ 
and large numbers of barracks for use as classrooms, offices, and residences 
were set in place. But the situation remained uncomfortable. Dr. Morris 
himself is a man of expansive and persuasive temperament, and this is 
coupled with more than ordinary technical canniness in architectural 
matters; but although more buildings have been started and two or three 
have been finished in his first seven years at Southern, nevertheless the 
enrollments have made housing and operating a matter of concern, alarm 
even. The planning goes on; but it is a double-ended planning, in which 
projections into future aims must be balanced by the relentless needs for 
local patchwork. The two ranges, long and short, often work in contra- 
dictory directions, and one wonders how prudence and insight can find 
a single policy to cover this situation, even leaving aside for a moment 
the contingencies that are bound to appear after such a policy has been 
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settled upon. Besides all this, there is a kind of utility in the orderliness 
of a good campus, for it elicits a feeling, no doubt buried quite deep in 
most students, for tastefulness, for a dignity that rural or small-city homes 
can never in themselves realize. One may question whether this is good, 
whether it will not merely cause students to become dissatisfied by creating 
a demand for luxury where none need exist;?7 the answer, though, comes 
to mind, that it is not a part of the tradition of a red-brick university to 
become really luxurious, and that even if it were, no single man could 
possibly, in our economic day, furnish himself with the sort of building 
supported by state funds; one could not imitate what one sees on a campus. 
And, so the architects may add, a little discontent with current styles of 


homebuilding might not be a bad thing. 


Ter EaD Cuan see ONE? BY KOUNTE 


We shape our buildings and afterwards our buildings shape us. 
- WINSTON CHURCHILL 


A.ttHoucu the University is not operated for the sake of the buildings, 
and although the buildings are not administrative problems on a footing 
with the curriculum, it is still true that they are of major import in the 
establishing of the unity of a college. We may profitably review the history 
of their coming into being and the effect they have had on the life of the 
- institution. Any such review must begin with Old Main, which is not the 
first, but the second structure to occupy the pivotal site in the quadrangles. 
The first was Old Normal, whose cornerstone was laid May 17, 1870, 
something more than a year after the legal founding of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University. Its architecture was Norman in type, and it had 
trimmings quite elegant for its day. The first floor had to be called a 
basement, because of unaccountable restrictions upon the number of stories 
written into the charter.?° A dozen years after its completion, and despite 
the apparent soundness of the building, it was almost entirely demolished 
by fire. A poem should grace this otherwise plain text, and we quote one, 
“Burning of the Normal,” by F. M. Alexander. It was published in the 


Anniversary Souvenir, 1899. 


Le 
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Now the Sabbath day had ended and the morning bright and clear 
Rose once more upon the village full of happiness and cheer. 

In the people’s hearts no warning, and no portent in the sky 

Told them of the dire disaster and the danger lurking nigh. 

Earnest students, faithful teachers, in each dear, familiar place, 

Fell into the line of duty with their wonted zeal and grace. 

But none dreamed that bright, glad morning, as they sought the noble Hall, 
Ere that sad, sad day was ended they would see its proud dome fall. 
While those glad young minds were weaving Hope's bright fancies into woof, 
Even then the fell destroyer was concealed beneath the roof, - 

There in stealthy silence working with relentless, deadly hate, 

Till his mastery was certain and resistance all too late. 

But, as evil coming near us gives a warning sense of dread 

Soon the demon was discovered in the timbers overhead. 

Dumb with terror came the students down the massive brazen stair, 
Through the doomed majestic portal, from the thick and stifling air, 
Headed by their noble teachers — leaders faithful, tried and true, 

Each brave heart sprang quickly forward and found noble work to do, 
Pausing not to think of danger, plunging through the blinding smoke, 
Rescuing their sacred treasures while the flames around them broke. 
First in every place of duty in the seething, fiery storm, 

Leading, planning, and directing, moved the tall and noble form 

Of the aged Chief and Father, dauntless in the battle’s brunt 

Until forced by loving followers from the thickening danger’s front. . . . 
Honor, too, those noble women — maidens young and frail, and fair, 
Vying with their sturdy brothers in heroic actions there. 


Shortly afterward, a subscription of $5,000 was raised, and work went 
forward on a temporary wooden structure built in the shape of a Maltese 
cross, looking for all the world like Jeremy Bentham’s Panopticon, and 
this served for some little time as instructional headquarters. Ultimately 
an appropriation of $152,000 was made for the rebuilding of the principal 
structure, now Old Main, reared upon the foundations already in place. 
This was dedicated February 24, 1887. For a decade it housed all Southern’s 
activities, until Old Science was added. The second building was in every 
sense a lesser creation except in boldness of design. It is said that Governor 
John Peter Altgeld had made a trip to Germany shortly before and had 
been struck with some of the castles on the Rhine. At any rate, this was 
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one of several public buildings to bear the unmistakable imprint of the 
medieval Schloss. No use has ever been found for the turrets and battle- 
metits, no need for the ramparts. The Eagle is not forgotten, but it is 
because his other deeds were greater. The building has recently been 
renamed in his honor.?? Wheeler Library was finished in 1903,3¢ and Allyn 
Training Building in 1908. Both of these buildings are inconspicuous struc- 
tures, the present occupants of which are chiefly conscious of the money 
originally saved on heating systems and proper flooring. The Allyn Building 
until recently was quarters for the Training School, so long a closely 
integrated part of the University. In an earlier day, this school, housed in 
Old Main, was called the Subnormal - much has been made, in recent 
recollections, of shifts in meaning in this title. The dedication of Anthony 
Hall in 1913 (held in conjunction with the inauguration of President 
Shryock) was a formal occasion in which the changing character of social 
conventions could be seen: white ties and evening dresses were making 
their appearance in a town hitherto not much concerned with elaborate 
clothes. The building furthermore marked the new attitude of responsibility 
for student life that the University - and indeed most other universities - 
had adopted: Susan B. Anthony was the namesake, and it was designed 
as a residence hall for women.3: Note the order of construction: a main 
office and classroom building, a science classroom (and gymnasium) struc- 
ture, a library, a training school, and then a dormitory. Oddly, this was 
the last dormitory erected by the University for nearly four decades, and 
even at present Southern is behind in the accommodations for its student 
members. 

In 1915 a power house was finished, not far from the railroad tracks 
on the eastern side of the main block. It was superseded in 1949, and 
subsequently torn down, betting pools being set up on the date and hour 
of the final crash of the giant chimney. But the chimney was dismantled, 
brick by tedious brick. In 1916, the third year of Shryock’s administration, 
an auditorium of large capacity was completed,3? and this one fact had a 
remarkable influence in binding campus and community together, for it 
meant that nearly two thousand persons, far more than the total enrollment 
of the college, might attend meetings together.33 Generally speaking, the 
University has freely allowed civic groups to make use of this auditorium - 
about which a word or two regarding acoustics, lighting, and ventilation 
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might be said, I suppose - and this has been of inestimable benefit in aiding 
the University to interpret itself to the town.#4 

The next building was another instance of construction satisfying 
University and town interests: the Gymnasium, dedicated in 1925, at which 
time — this fact seems surprising - the Southern Illinois Normal University 
was already fifty years old. The place of exercise had previously been a 
small gymnasium in Old Science. In 1928 work was completed on 
Parkinson Laboratory, for chemistry, primarily, physics, and oddly enough, 
industrial education. Like the Gymnasium, this was in red brick and had 
lintels and other decorations faintly suggestive of the Florentine renaissance. 
It was the last building to be placed in the old quadrangle pattern. 

The football field, with a small brick grandstand, was added in 1938, 
and was named after Brigadier General William McAndrew, a leader of 
athletics at Southern. This field serves also for graduation exercises in fair 
weather; its great merit is that it was conceived by President Roscoe 
Pulliam and his advisors strictly in proportion to the other functions of 
the University, and is not an all-embracing bowl for mass entertainment. 
For the most part the teams supported by Southern have been only fair, 
and Pulliam himself hoped that the football squad would win just half the 
games played. This enlightened policy has for the most part obtained until 
the present day, and the University has been saved vast expenditures of 
money and effort on a disruptive sideshow. 

Every campus has one building egregious for its total ugliness, and 
in Southern’s case it is the Cafeteria, turned over to University control in 
1942. Most of the others, with the exception of Altgeld, are respectable 
examples of collegiate architecture, but this is not, and cannot be. Its 
concrete and concrete block construction, its obvious rectangles, its lame 
facade would, I think, defeat any refurbisher; and with good fortune the 
building, not very permanent, will be removed in due time. 

It is much pleasanter to contemplate the new steam plant, finished in 
1949, which our visitor eyed as he was brought by a back road to the 
center of the campus. Inside this plant, one climbs above the great furnaces 
an appalling way by steel stairs and ladders, and here and there the hot 
vents dry him abruptly until he hurries on. The great hopper holds 
500 tons of coal, coal brought by spur track from the Illinois Central lines 
nearby. The chimney, nearly 200 feet tall, and the central plant are mere 
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harbingers of the industrial civilization not yet spread over Southern Illinois. 
The economy of central heating for a campus, to be achieved only with 
enough initial capital, has been a result of the concerted effort, in the past 
few years, to modernize the institution, to bring it up to standards set by 
universities far richer than this one. The steam tunnels are long dangerous 
corridors, through which a man can walk with ease if with some trepida- 
tion, for the steam jackets are forever hissing as they seem almost to 
breathe, alternately cooling and warming when the 125-pound pressure 
is put to them from the boilers. Everything is becoming system now; 
once, in the planless days, when a superintendent of the property died 
suddenly, his successor had to send out teams of men armed with small rods 
and drills with which to take soundings to locate buried pipes and conduits. 
In anticipation of needs far greater than those of the present, Dr. Morris 
and his planners have added two service shops for the manifold works of 
repair and maintenance and storage. The shops and garages give a curiously 
un-academic appearance at the south end of the campus, but in fifteen years 
these will be lost in the welter of lecture and research buildings planned. 
The steam plant, the service shops, as indeed the entire physical plant, are 
under the direction of William A. Howe,% a tall, powerful man, some- 
times obdurate, striding purposefully over his domain which is everything 
fixed and visible, who labors in an atmosphere partly relaxed and partly 
feverish to maintain efficient management of his large but not large enough 
staff.36 
| At the same time that the service shops were put to use, the University 
School, a lengthy building diagonally athwart the hill just north and west 
of the quadrangles, was opened. (The architect was Joseph Booton.) This 
building was eleven years in the making, no fewer, partly because of the 
scarcity of materials during the war, partly because rising prices made it 
impossible for bids to tally with appropriations. Imposing in its multiple 
rectangular solids, and a littlé quaint with a neat cupola and clock, it houses 
the Training School, now become a thoroughly modern establishment. 
The structure, lying on many levels, has a fine auditorium, a second tiny 
theater, classrooms well equipped for the multitudes of student teachers 
who throng them along with their pupils and their supervisors, a swimming 
pool recently added, and shops for arts both mechanical and fine.37 Con- 
struction was hardly finished in 1955, and more remains to be done. 
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Woody Hall, named for Miss Lucy K. Woody, long of Southern’s 
faculty, was opened in the autumn of 1953 as a dormitory for girls, who 
thereupon relinquished Anthony Hall to the men. It is a large horseshoe, 
housing 422 students who are provided for in double rooms.4? There was 
considerable difficulty in getting appropriations adequate for both dormi- 
tory and a new library, and the latter was temporarily sacrificed to the 
former and to certain additions to the University School.44 We may 
speculate upon the respective effects which construction of these buildings 
would have upon university life. One feels that in many ways the library 
should be the firm core of all research and instruction, but it remains true 
that better students, without which these are unheeded and perhaps im- 
possible, are attracted to an inexpensive campus which provides good living 
quarters rather than putting students out to room with local landlords. The 
great effort of Southern has always been to attract very fine students from 
Southern Illinois who ordinarily would go to metropolitan centers for their 
education and professional careers; but they will no longer be skimmed off 
when the local institution can provide comparable comforts as well as 
expert instruction. One considers, furthermore, the point at which the 
catering to the decencies of life should stop - when it becomes pandering 
to silly idleness and inspired whims. Certainly the fact that some of the 
best intellectual collegiate work is done in comparatively luxurious sur- 
roundings is no argument for using taxpayers’ money to promote excessive 
refinements. Yet it remains that the great Adversary within any university 
is not luxury but idleness. 

The Life Science Building, a splendid structure a couple of hundred 
yards to the west of the old quadrangles, is over two hundred feet long, 
and is the first here with a curtain wall, supported by post and lintel 
skeleton of reinforced concrete. Its satellite buildings house animals, and 
there are three small greenhouses in the offing. The building is again not 
one of direct community interest as would be a meeting place or dormitory, 
and its principal objective is to encourage research through its fine labora- 
tories and offices. It will be interesting to test the hypothesis, so often 
advanced, that scientific research, in contradistinction to that in the human- 
ities, requires elaborate facilities. Certainly the space afforded to the 
biologists in Old Science was inadequate; and if research now proceeds 
apace with the same persons taking part, it will tend to confirm the need 
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for room and equipment. It has sometimes been said, however, that a 
writer or experimenter should be just a little uncomfortable, a little 
cramped, in order that he may do his best work: possibly the concentration 
upon his subject is aided by his need for a psychological escape from his 
surroundings. Also one feels a little informal in a spot where total order 
is hopeless. 

Completed a short time earlier were the alterations upon a house on 
South Thompson for use as offices of the general administration. One 
quickly observes that this building, together with the President’s House 
next door, has been remodelled in a very different mode from that of the 
other buildings. The lanky, accommodating, and judicious Mr. Charles 
Pulley, of the recently-organized Architectural Services office, has bent 
every effort to make these two buildings modern, chic, and charmingly 
dignified.43 In most universities the president has a social function in 
addition to his administrative ones, much the same as the captain of a 
great liner, and the complaints made of needless luxury and expense do 
not take into account the fact that he is called upon to entertain the persons 
whose favorable opinion may help to bring generous treatment to Southern. 
This realization is new. When Dr. Chester F. Lay, the predecessor of 
Dr. Morris, came to this University, the incredible fact was that he could 
not obtain living quarters near the campus, and had for several months 
to keep his family awkwardly installed in a barracks building at the old 
Ordnance Plant, now called Southern Acres, eleven miles away! The 
places of hospitality are not limited to Dr. Morris’ home, but extend into 
his office, which is delightful and, by the standards of the rest of the 
University, rather sumptuous. 

The great new building, in 1955 still under construction, although 
partly in use, is a library - at long last appropriations were secured for 
the erection of basement story and two others. This is built with columns 
flaring at the top, not unlike certain designs by Frank Lloyd Wright, and 
these columns contain a heavy core of steel, to reduce the diameter. The 
skin of the building is a true curtain wall, and the interior walls are all 
removable. In Carbondale, as in a good many midwestern localities, the 
problem of foundation is not at all that of blasting away rock to permit 
a cellar, but of putting down caissons upon which the building tends to 
float - these caissons, too, I believe, are a device brought into prominent 
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use by Wright. What amounts to quicksand was a source of discourage- 
ment in the digging operations of the Library, most of whose chief outlines 
were suggested by the former Director of Libraries at Southern, Dr. Robert 
A. Muller. Especially gifted in the planning of new facilities, Muller saw 
to it that the interval between pillars was on a module that would just 
permit the placing of standard-length steel library shelves between them. 
This seems an obvious design, though elsewhere it has been used but rarely. 
What is interesting is the fact that cleverness can also function in harmony 
with good taste in the planning of such an edifice. It may just be, however, 
that the twenty-three-foot distance, center to center, between columns at 
the same time lends itself to good proportions with the vertical heights 
chosen. 

We have now brought the campus from its earliest beginnings to its 
still-to-be-completed members. A recent listing has it that the permanent 
buildings contain $62,000 square feet of floor space, those under con- 
struction will afford 173,130 more, while the temporary structures of all 
kinds, including those at Southern Acres, total another 402,129 square feet. 
This is a medium size among all campuses of the nation. Most have adopted 
the use of temporary expedients, particularly since the war. The physical 
pole (to use a Whiteheadian phrase) of the college bears a double relation 
to the University: on the one hand it is a matter of constant concern to 
the administration - there could be no real university without a formal 
campus of some sort; and on the other hand, all considerations related to 
the physical campus are entirely outside the purview of education. It means 
that the administration operates in two directions, those that are proper - 
and as I hope to show later, these concern chiefly the curriculum - and 
those that are auxiliary. The oddness lies in this: that the proper concern 
of the administration can be, and most often is, turned over to other 
members of the faculty to work on, while that which is ancillary to 
education is rarely so, and can hardly be. It is true that professors have some 
weight in requesting laboratories of such and such size, and they serve 
on minor committees dealing with campus planning too, suchas the parking 
committee, but in the overwhelming problems of expenditure of moneys 
for buildings they have no more than a faint voice. At Southern there is a 
campus development committee, but this has advisory powers only, and 
the plans are drawn up by Architectural Services either alone or in concert 
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with an outside firm. Plans are approved by the President, following a 
brief check by the Physical Plant office, and then put into effect by the 
contractors, after bidding. 

One should mention the communications systems between these 
buildings. They are of several kinds, each quite obvious, but each a real 
problem to campus planners. The sidewalks and roadways can be dismissed 
here without further remark, except that the mud and dust of Carbondale 
are both alternately unmerciful, and the lively John F. Lonergan, Assistant 
to the University Architect, has devised a network of wide sidewalks, steel- 
reinforced, which will bear heavy trucks, doing away with the roads that 
choke so many campuses.#4 | 

“The heart of the Persian Empire was the Royal Road and the relay 
of messengers who conveyed the Royal Word along it,” says Norbert 
Wiener,‘5 and presumably this applies best nowadays to the telephone 
service of a growing university - a telephone system which in this case 
has two hundred numbers and more,#* twenty trunk lines to the city of 
Carbondale (with its own dilatory service), with the automatic mechanism 
which can handle twenty dialed calls simultaneously, with three operators 
in shifts to deal with special difficulties and incoming calls. It is perhaps 
a measure of Southern’s growing cosmopolitanism that by 1954 sixty or 
seventy out-going long-distance calls are put through in a single day. It is 
hard to know whether the local extensions promote or prevent discussion 
between professors; certainly they markedly change its character. There 
is less intellectual visiting than there was a generation or two ago, and this 
harms rather than improves discussion, which tends to be reduced to mere 
checking of facts and appointments when machinery is used. 


EL Ear Oa URE Ory TEAC ANE S 


FROM time to time since Roscoe Pulliam was appointed president of 
the University groups of men designated by the administration have 
worked out plans for the extension and improvement of the campus. The 
first of these was over a dozen years ago.4” In 1948, Charles D. Tenney, 
then Administrative Assistant to President Lay, and Consulting Architect 
Joseph Booton, proposed a system of spacious avenues in its broadest 
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inspirations not unlike the plan of Versailles; this was designed in greater 
detail by another architect, Mr. Chance Hill. In 1951, and owing to the 
suggestion of Mr. Edward V. Miles, Jr., the University Architectural 
Services office was organized, with three architects permanently in charge 
to replace the consultants retained from time to time on the changes made 
possible by new appropriations.‘ The State Architect understandably 
followed the policy of refusing to participate in discussions about buildings 
for which money had not yet been appropriated, with the result that the 
campus could grow only piecemeal, without regard to educational fore- 
sight, and without respect to any real principles, architectural, topographical, 
or economic,#? no matter how often these were advanced by administrators 
or consultants. With the work of Pulley, Lonergan, and Willard C. Hart 
(the latter serving as construction supervisor), the campus can be expected 
to move forward in a more orderly fashion, even though the possibility 
of achieving architectural uniformity is long since by - was passed, in fact, 
the day Old Science, now Altgeld Hall, was completed. Three stages were 
outlined in some detail by the spring of 1953. 

Stage One of the present series of plans envisages the changes over 
an eight-year period, and foresees the addition of greatly needed small 
residence halls (rather than dormitories) for men students on the north 
bank of Thompson’s Lake, a building meant to accommodate the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related research enterprises, the demolishing of 
many old residences which have served faithfully but grudgingly, withal, 
the needs of many departments. Stage Two sees another eight years into 
the future, and Stage Three brings the University up to 1978. The architects 
have been much hampered in their planning, for the simple reason that 
for each long-term operation they have had to conduct at least ten for the 
present day that would keep members of the University warm, dry, and 
mudless. The making of a building is no slight matter; on the average, 
two years elapse between the start and completion of plans for each major 
construction. The contracted work in this part of the country is usually 
fraught with delays - materials often go to those places commanding more 
attention, labor unions have had a long fight in Southern Illinois to attain 
what they take to be rights commensurate with other parts of the nation 
for their men, and I think too that the vagaries of climate have some effect 
in slowing construction. 
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So the campus may be enhanced. One point of superiority now, in 
the present, is the wonderful vegetation which has been made to grow 
here, partly through early plantings by professors and students, but chiefly 
through the efforts of William M. Marberry, an assistant professor of 
botany, who during the years of his war service in the Far East collected 
rare species of plants, to the number of several hundred. Hoping that they 
would grow and propagate in the Southern Illinois warmth and dampness, 
he gave generously of oriental and other cuttings and seeds, and has for 
several years supervised the cultivation of his experiments, a very large 
number of which have been successful. Japanese Yew (and English) nestles 
by the auditorium, Chinese Orange, spiky and precious, fruits fifty yards 
away, there is a Japanese Maidenhair tree (a cycad-like remnant of the 
Mesozoic), there is English hedge maple, a Norwegian spruce (this was 
planted by Professor French long ago), a rich Japanese Umbrella Pine, a 
German Lindenbaum - these and so many others flourishing next the old 
red or sandy brick have diverted passersby with the effulgence of their 
blooms in the friendly springtime, the never-clashing variegation of their 
petals and exotic leaves, and their sheer blind fragrance. As the afternoon 
local rumbles southward, blowing its wondering, speculative whistle for 
the crossing by the campus gate, one feels a kinship, not with all nature, 
nor all art, but with the very small corner of nature and life and artifice 
which are framed in this genial quadrangle, clothed so well in the deep 
green of the pines and the magnolias, which like northern and southern 

strangers, have met here to render the service of their beauty to everyone. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Egypt 


It is surprising that land in the center of a continental river basin should be for 
the most part too poor to support normal crops. But Southern Illinois, despite 
its popular nick-name “Egypt,” is no valley of the Nile, no Mesopotamia. 


- RICHARDSON Woop AND RAEBURN Hay, Southern Illinois 


HE nickname ‘Egypt,’ for the southern portion of the state of Illinois 
ul has now well over a hundred years old,” says Grace Partridge Smith. 
“Tt has historical, geographical, and agricultural significance. Moreover, 
the sobriquet has caught the imagination of the public both inside the 
state and beyond its borders. Heard in everyday conversation locally and 
frequently seen in print, the nickname as an oddity bids fair to rival those 
of other states.” Presumably the name was first used in the hard winter 
and tardy spring of 1838/39, when little corn matured north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, and much of the food supply had to be drawn from the 
stocks of this part of the state. At any rate, if the thirty-one counties of 
Southern Illinois are to receive a name, it should be Egypt and not Greater 
Egypt, and certainly not Little Egypt, a point on which local boosters are 
very sensitive.? Cairo, Karnak, Thebes, Dongola, and other such names 
are liberally interspersed with the more usual French, German, and Anglo- 
Saxon ones given to the cities and villages of the area. A visitor to the 
campus quickly remarks how much is made of Egyptian titles in Southern 
Illinois University student life. 

Illinois, the Prairie State, is the flattest in the Union with the exception 
of Louisiana and Delaware.; Little of its total area is water. Its only exciting 
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and distressing topography is in the southern third; in Egypt there are 
abrupt ridges which attract the tourists and defy the farmers. We may 
leave aside the northern and central parts of Illinois, as they are prosperous, 
thickly settled, and they send few students to Southern. But one of the 
main theses of this book is that although Southern Illinois University has 
been shaped in part by academic traditions stemming from the Middle Ages 
in Europe, still its form has also been conferred through special features 
of the climate, terrain, and inhabitants of the area in which it is set. 

This area has been divided by geographers into five parts:4 first, the 
Ohio Bottom Lands, low-lying, poorly drained areas of Pope, Massac, 
Pulaski, and Alexander counties - these constitute the northern tip of the 
Coastal Plain running up from the Gulf of Mexico and give Egypt a point 
of contact with the deep South; second, the Shawnee Hills, or Ozark 
Outlyer, extending from Grand Tower on the Mississippi to Shawneetown 
on the Ohio, some eighty miles long, fifteen to forty miles wide; third, 
the Central Upland, running north and south, from Fayette, through 
Marion, Jefferson, Franklin, and Williamson counties; fourth, the Wabash 
Slope at the east, which is drained by the Embarrass, Little Wabash, and 
Saline rivers and which holds three principal kinds of wide, flat, fertile 
valley floors, stream-dissected valley slopes, and flat uplands; and last, the 
Mississippi Slope, drained by the Kaskaskia and Big Muddy Rivers, fairly 
good land covered with mediocre pin-oak trees. One fathoms soon that 
none of this land is ideal for farming, none of it supports great stands of 
_ timber, there is little water power in the sluggish streams, and that the 
very diversity of the terrain militates against the importing of heavy 
industries. The countryside is by no means ungrateful, but the most obvious 
solutions to the economic problems all shatter against the geographic facts 
with which even the most superficial investigator is confronted.5 

The third of the four great ice sheets is called the Illinoisan, because 
it covered so much of this state (90 per cent) about 150,000 years ago.° 
The Wisconsin Ice Sheet, the fourth and last one, unfortunately did not 
reach so far as Southern Illinois, and its store of still rich detritus is to be 
found only along some of the stream beds, where loess deposits have 
remained. Meanwhile the valuable nutrients brought by the older Illinoisan 
glacier have gradually been leached out, leaving behind layers of clay pan 
which has all but ruined agriculture in the southern thirty counties or 
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more.’ The original unevenly eroded rock masses of central and northern 
Illinois are now buried under till and other structureless materials to a 
depth of seventy-five feet or more, while in the southern part, below a 
line running from Murphysboro through Harrisburg, there is less glacia- 
tion, harsher topography, less of the till. The dominant land form is the 
southfacing rock ridge (Pennsylvanian in age of origin and affiliated with 
the Ozarks) which is now eroded into the Shawnee Hills, and this attracts 
the tourist to Giant City State Park,9 ten miles south of Carbondale, to 
Burden Falls, and so on eastward across the state to Hardin County. 

Probably the most important single fact about Southern Illinois arises 
out of this, that if the superficial cover on the hardly pervious glacial till 
is less than six feet thick, the topsoil has very slow underdrainage; the 
covering loess of Wisconsin times, wind-blown and beneficent, must be 
eight feet or more to obviate the difficulties brought by the leached clay 
pan.?? It has been well said by Oliver Beimfohr that the northerly boundary 
of Southern Illinois is not so much a line as a transition, that as one moves 
north the soils gradually deepen in color and become more productive;"! 
nevertheless it is far from true that Southern Illinois is merely a way of 
life or a state of mind. 

There are two kinds of soil erosion, the so-called geologic, in which 
soil forms again as soon as it has been lost through eroding, and the 
accelerated, where it is not; this part of the state has been prey to the 
latter sort. Soils in most of the thirty-one counties have been subject to 
severe weathering and erosion for longer periods than those formed from 
the Wisconsin glaciation up north, or from river-borne materials. 

We find, then, that the farmer of Southern Illinois is caught up 
between two unfortunate extremes - erosion and inferior drainage. It could 
be said, on the one hand, that the soils cannot be judged in isolation from 
topography, whether they are to be good or bad for agriculture (or horti- 
culture, or silviculture); but on the other hand, if our soil were chemically 
better, had better-proportioned affinities for water, then the differences 
between flat and steep would not catch the farmer in his predicament. This 
leaves out of account, of course, extremely rough terrain, which offers no 
soil for agricultural purposes at all. 

The drainage of an empire is focussed upon the outer borders of 
Southern Illinois, it is so low, so defenseless. The Tennessee River, the 
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Ohio, the Wabash, the Illinois, and the Father of Waters itself pour their 
muds upon it meditatively, and again erode and despoil the land, taking 
away all that they gave.'3 It is an insensate commerce, a long relentless 
barter; and it is the ground-accompaniment to the rather livelier notes of 
the Illinois River, the Rock, the Kaskaskia, and the Big Muddy - this 
last, about sixty miles long, draining a basin important in the life of 
Southern Illinois, and especially the watershed in which the city of 
Carbondale finds itself: 

The Big Muddy originates in Jefferson County, and flows through 
Franklin, Williamson, and Jackson counties, its basin being over three 
thousand square miles.4 It is used as water supply for two towns, and it 
contains many species of fish and fine colonies of rattlesnakes, eagerly 
sought by collectors of these animals. At one time, flatboats made great 
use of it, principally for carrying freight downstream. In the 1840's steam- 
boats plied the Big Muddy, to a point not far north of Carbondale.‘s The 
spindly Cache River lies in the bottom of a bed abandoned long ago by 
the Ohio, and like nearly all of the streams, meanders with an old mazy 
motion, with oxbows and cutoffs every little way. We remember Charles 
Dickens’ famous description of the Mississippi north of Cairo, and while 
we recall too that he was disenchanted with much of North America, still 
we can with some modification apply his adjectives to the alluvial life of 
this central watershed: 

But what words shall describe the Mississippi, great father of rivers, who 

(praise be to Heaven!) has no young children like him! An enormous ditch, 

sometimes two or three miles wide, running liquid mud, six miles an hour: 

its strong and frothy current choked and obstructed everywhere by huge 
logs and whole forest trees: now twining themselves together in great 
rafts, from the interstices of which a sedgy lazy foam works up, to float 
upon the water’s top; now rolling past like monstrous bodies, their tangled 
roots showing like matted hair; now glancing singly by like giant leeches; 
and now writhing round and round in the vortex of some small whirlpool, 
like wounded snakes. The banks low, the trees dwarfish, the marshes 
swarming with frogs, the wretched cabins few and far apart, their inmates 
hollow-cheeked and pale, the weather very hot, mosquitoes penetrating into 
every crack and crevice of the boat, mud and slime on everything: nothing 
pleasant in its aspect, but the harmless lightning which flickers every night 
upon the dark horizon 16 
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Southern Illinois, rich in streams, is also rich in lakes. Crab Orchard 
Creek, a tributary of the Big Muddy, was dammed in 1940 by order of 
the Resettlement Administration,’” and the resulting lake quickly swelled 
to become the largest in Illinois, covering 6,579 acres and having a highly 
indented shoreline of no less than 126 miles. It supplies most of the water 
for Carbondale (and for several other towns), for about twenty small 
industries at the site of the old Ordnance Plant, and it serves as a refuge 
for waterfowl and as a place of many sports - swimming, boating, fishing, 
and the picnics of students. Its tiny islands, the twists of its low banks, the 
ducks flapping over their resting ground, the early sun in summer’? - all 
this adds romance, and has given pleasure to many thousands each year. 

Of the public water supply in Southern Illinois, three-quarters is of 
surface drainage origin, rather than underground aquifers. This makes the 
area dependent more than ordinarily upon month-to-month rainfall, and 
has in good part been the reason that the impoundment of so many lakes 
has been undertaken.’9 One might mention, in this connection, the Little 
Grassy Lake, deeper but far smaller than Crab Orchard, to which Southern 
Illinois University has already contributed a fair share of history. 


CLIMATE 


Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mastery, 
And to battle bring their Embryon atoms. 


- Mitton, Paradise Lost 


ILtinots is well known for its extremes of temperature and local rapid 
changes. Hot winds from the Gulf of Mexico find a ready avenue up the 
Mississippi Valley, and the cold ones of Western Canada encounter no 
mountain barriers to impede their pushing south and east.?? Centralia has 
recorded a heat of 115 degrees, and Mt. Carroll (in northern Illinois) has 
a low tally of minus 35 degrees.?! The summer is hotter in Texas, but not 
stickier - the humid atmosphere in Southern Illinois prevents direct sun’s 
rays from striking with their terrible full strength, but they might as well 
be allowed to, it becomes so oppressive anyway. Our low mid-latitude 
(we are no farther from the equator than Virginia) gives up more solar 
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energy to begin with, our interior position deprives us of the moderating 
effects of oceans or the great inland seas, the fairly high rainfall contributes 
huimidity.2? The climate is good for growing plants (even if the soils do 
not support them well), and the lush green springs up early in April, or 
in some years in early March, and lasts well into October. In summer, the 
sun strikes at an angle less than 14 degrees from direct overhead incidence, 
and these tropical rays are poured down some hours longer each day than 
in equatorial regions. April is not the cruelest month in Carbondale. 
Students open first their coats and then their shirts, as they stare into the 
sulky yellow-blue sky of June mid-afternoons. May Sarton has written 
about Southern Illinois and the University :73 


Heavy, heavy the summer and its gloom, 

The place, a place of learning, the difficult strange place 
And for what reason and from how far did you come, 
To find the desolation and the thin soil, 

To find the great heat and the sudden rain, 

To listen for the long cry of the through train? 

The time, a time of teaching, a curious time.* 


The winters are considerably milder than those in Chicago or in 
New York, though green never lasts throughout the year. Snow in the 
southern counties averages seventeen inches and a fraction, but this rarely 
stays on the ground, and there are years when no more than one good 
- snowfall is seen. 

Frosts, sleets, and sudden ice storms play their part, though it is to 
be sure only a small part, and they are soon dissolved in a kindly sunlight. 
The autumn is a genial Indian Summer. The clearest indication of the onset 
of that season is the burning of the multirubicund leaves, whose easy 
smoke mingles with the acrid sulphurous effluvium from the soft coal of 
households and lazily floats over the bright town lying in a yellowed 
October sun. Then again, at night, perhaps, the warm air mass and the 
new cold front lock head-on, there is an unpredictable shift of temperature, 
and the town readjusts once more to its dizzy climate. 


*From The Lion and the Rose, by May Sarton. Copyright, 1948, by May Sarton. 
Printed by Permission of Rinehart and Company, Inc. 
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FARMING 


The one abiding industry [says Henry William Shryock in his unpublished 
‘‘Autobiography’’], the hope and the sheet anchor of every nation, always 
has been and always will be agriculture; and the great problem for the large- 
minded sociologists is to see to it that the rural population shall retain its 
proper proportion of intelligence and ambition, and that the make-up of 
this rural population shall not be the result of an adverse selection that 
allows the brightest minds to drift away from the country and sifts out for 
the rural homes only the dull and the unambitious. In my time one influence 
more than all others that drove alert and quick-minded boys and girls 
away from the farm was the isolation and utter loneliness of farm life. 


So a former president of Southern puts in a few lines the inner connection 
between human feeling and the progress of agriculture. Certainly this 
connection holds in an area far wider than Southern Illinois, than the state, 
than the Middle West, than all North America. 

A couple of decades ago, Illinois was ranked fourth in total farm 
income in the United States, fifth in its percentage of farmers, but even 
so it had three times as many industrial as agricultural workers.’ It makes 
very little difference whether there has been a shift upward or downward 
in any of these figures; it is certain that Illinois remains and will remain 
in the first half-dozen states in the producing of food and other crops. 
A bulletin from the University of Illinois Experiment Station?5 divides 
the state into nine sections, agriculturally speaking, of which the last four 
are: the southwestern, devoted to wheat, dairying, poultry; the south- 
central, a mixed area of small general farms; the southeastern, mainly 
heterogeneous grain and livestock; and finally, the fruit-and-vegetable- 
producing areas of the region south of Carbondale and fronting forty miles 
upon U.S. Route 51 and the Illinois Central Railroad. The presence of 
so many small general farms is taken today to be a symptom of unsuitable- 
ness of land, of poverty, of inefficiency. These three attributions here have 
much truth in them. Southern Illinois suffers, as we have said, from poor 
drainage in the flatlands, from heavy erosion in the modelled relief of the 
low hills.2° The terrain permits mechanization, but it is and should be a 
limited use of machinery withal, for the heaviest machinery adapted to 
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the great prairies resists being snaked around the hills, gullies, swamps, and 
small timber stands. 

Southern Illinois is in the so-called general farming belt, where no 
single product accounts for more than 50 per cent of the farm income, 
although corn and winter wheat are the largest crops -and have accelerated 
the erosive processes. Livestock has recently become a greater preoccupa- 
tion.27 This shift is thought by experts to be beneficial, as grassland con- 
serves or even re-establishes soils grown old from too much grain.?§ It is 
of course a part of the national trend no longer to produce virtually all 
of the kinds of food a farm family consumes - President Shryock recalls 
the days when this was done - but it has been regrettable that the Southern 
Illinois farmers of today have been prodigal of their minerals in choosing 
to cultivate the few grain crops they have hit upon.?9 

Nearly 30 per cent of those gainfully employed are to be found in 
agriculture, in this region, and farms are quite evenly dispersed among 
the townships of the thirty-one counties; but farm incomes remain low, 
many farms producing no surplus for profit.3? Against this, most counties 
have a few highly profitable, efficient farming units. But the small-scale 
farmers can ill afford the costly machinery and skilled operators which 
make modern farming profitable,3! and at the same time they are forced, 
if they want their share of the grain market, to compete against wealthier 
men exploiting northern soils that absorb mistreatment and still return 
bountiful crops for many years. As Commager has said,3? the American 
style of cultivation has been gargantuan rather than intensive, and scientific 
agriculture started a generation behind the European; and very likely there 
is the same lag in methods used in Southern Illinois, behind the bulk of 
the Middle West. The solution, however, will be put farther and farther 
away as the farmers of these thirty-one counties adopt more and more 
mechanized devices, uncritically; for imitation on different terrain has 
always brought a slow and torturous disaster. The average physical volume 
of production of one American farm worker in one year has risen from 
one unit, that is, sufficient to feed one person during that time, to ten, 
in the space of the last two centuries.33 (The average American thus eats 
much better, but not ten times better, because he is still equipped with 
but one stomach.) However, the peculiarities of Southern Illinois economy 
bring it about that although there is more mechanization, and although, 
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as with other parts of the country, farm workers can support more for 
their day’s pains than during the period of early settlement, and although 
many of them have had to leave the fields and become city dwellers in 
consequence of slackness of employment, nevertheless the improvement 
in rations has been by no means commensurate with that elsewhere, and 
the mechanization undertaken has been half-hearted and in some part 
inappropriate to the needs of soils, topography, or people. As the machines 
erow larger and faster, the mortgages by which they are purchased grow 
higher, the small, rather homogeneous rural communities wither, and the 
inhabitants never lose their sallow and listless expressions. Hence the farm 
problem has become one of major concern to Southern Illinois University, 
and solutions proposed or put into practice will occupy considerable space 
in later sections of this book. 


BO RES EG StAgND AV HiGiE TALON 


VirGIN forests do not now exist in Southern Illinois. The lands have 
been cut over several times already, and second-growth trees now occupy 
but a fifth - or perhaps a fourth - of the area, rather than the lordly trees 
of a century ago which all but hid the ground.35 But the present forests 
provide Southern Illinois with just one-fiftieth of its total income.3° Texts 
on silviculture agree that if natural environment is favorable, the returns 
upon tree crops are directly proportional to the intelligent technics used 
in cutting - that somewhere between keeping stands intact and razing 
whole forests is a defensible policy of harvesting; but they also agree that 
a common policy cannot be settled upon for private owners of small 
acreages. The decision to harvest low-quality or high-quality timber must 
be made in each case, and requires a grasp of principles which rule-of- 
thumb usage will never supply. To be sure, a variety of new uses of wood 
are being discovered each year which are adapted to various sorts of crops 
(I mean uses such as veneers, insulations, and other building materials, 
and their by-products) which would make only the shoddiest of furniture; 
but the wisdom of stocking good timber has yet to be demonstrated 
successfully to Southern Illinois farmers who own the great bulk of the 
woodlots; and the inexpensive means of clearing the bad and planting for 
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good have not yet been discovered.37 It is quite likely that the temptation 
to sell off cheap soft lumber and then quickly grow more, entices many 
into neglect of the hickory, the oak, the other hardwoods so necessary to 
the railroads, to home furnishing.3* The total value of all timber now 
standing in Southern Illinois, if all cut and lumbered, is estimated at more 
than a hundred million dollars,39 but of course utter ruin for everyone 
would follow any such massive spoliation even if it could be carried out. 
The policy recommended by most local experts is deliberate conversion 
to high-grade hardwood trees and to orchards - the peaches and apples 
produced in the area south of Carbondale number several millions of 
bushels - and more prudent methods of cropping. 


RIND US Ry: 


For mining is a robber industry: the mine owner, as Messrs. Tryon and Eckel 
point out, is constantly consuming his capital, and as the surface measures are 
depleted the cost per unit extracting minerals and ores becomes greater. The 
mine is the worst possible local base for a permanent civilization: for when the 
seams are exhausted, the individual mine must be closed down, leaving behind 
its debris and its deserted sheds and houses. The by-products are a befouled and 
disorderly environment; the end product is an exhausted one. 


~ Mumrorp, Technics and Civilization 


FOURASTIE, noting the joint conditions of production and of demand, 
divides all products into three types: (1) the primary, which are agricultural 
in origin - I think he would add the produce of the forests too - and 
which do not profit greatly from technological progress, and which are 
consumed, per capita, less now than formerly; (2) the secondary, which 
have undergone great technological progress and demand for which is 
increasing; and (3) the tertiary, which, despite their showing negligible 
technologic progress, yet are in greatly increased demand.#? He might 
well have added that what is secondary in one locality or nation may 
easily be primary in another - the fabrication of dishes, for instance, can 
be highly technical and extremely primitive simultaneously. 

But let us use the standards of modern production in the United States 
as a way for judging the economic activities of Southern Illinois. In general, 


m 
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the thirty-one counties can be said never to have been really industrial.+ 
To be sure, they lie at the corner of the great manufacturing belt of the 
United States, but they have not been influenced so strongly as other 
territories so adjacent to the major parallelepiped - Beimfohr lists south- 
eastern Michigan, and northern West Virginia as instances. “The absence 
of industrial development in Southern Illinois,” he goes on to say, “‘is 
thrown into relief when it is observed that the area contains one of the 
richest coal resources of the country, has productive oil fields, is bordered 
by two of the continent’s major navigable streams, and is traversed by 
nine Class I railroad systems.’’4? Part of this arises out of what Colin Clark+3 
describes as the market-orientation, rather than the materials-orientation, 
of modern industries. Industries of any magnitude do not tend to locate 
themselves or their branches here, precisely because there are none already 
in the area which will purchase the new products, the workers, no matter 
how industrious, being unable to buy heavily and repeatedly. The markets 
lie in St. Louis - but East St. Louis, Alton, even Belleville supply the 
workers from Illinois for that city - or in Chicago, whose metropolitan 
environs are in this respect pretty well self-contained. Southern Illinois 
is just off the main line, but not far enough so that it has remained quite 
rural. It is a region of near-accomplishment, near-dominance, but this very 
approximation has created its worst problems. It is not enough to be able 
to say, as do Wood and Hay,# that Southern Illinois is “reasonably near” 
many large cities. It does not have them, and this is, in the United States, 
both a necessary and a sufficient reason for its not having giant industries 
of any sort. 

There is little point in examining the types of industry to be found in 
Southern Illinois, except for the one which employs so many men who are 
fathers to the students at the University - mining. Of the rest, one finds 
food manufacturing (there is, for example, a large Coca Cola bottling plant 
eighteen miles north of Carbondale), there is printing (every county seat 
supports a weekly or a daily newspapers), there is the production of 
machinery or components of machines (the Sangamo Electric Company 
employs fifteen hundred workers in its capacitor plant at Crab Orchard), 
there are appliance factories (the Norge Plant manufactures washing 
machines in Herrin), and there is oil. Petroleum production is relatively 


new in Southern Illinois, and there are no large fields with the deep-well 
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rigs; rather there are shallow-well pumps, whose oscillating beams move 
like a finicky bird carefully picking at a disagreeable worm; one sees these 
pumps spread widely, there is the heavy odor of the rock oil, and through 
the day and night there are the casual flaring fires of the waste gases, 
burning lambent from old iron pipes. 

Since 1888, nine counties in Southern Illinois have between them 
produced considerably over a billion tons of coal, and of these, Williamson 
- Bloody Williamson, as it is so often called - and Franklin have produced 
two-thirds.46 The time of the great digging operations seems to be gone, 
by about a quarter-century, but the two principal types of mining, shaft 
and strip, continue, however much abated. The rock formations of Illinois 
are all, to a great depth below the surface, sedimentary in their type, rather 
than igneous or metamorphic,” and the great Pennsylvanian deposits, now 
somewhat deep, now shallow, covered over thickly or thinly with a sort 
of makeshift sandstone, have attracted vigorous exploitation for seventy- 
five years. The coal is bituminous, smoking and musty, but serviceable 
for the warming of homes and for many light industrial purposes. The 
outpourings from many chimneys are mixed with the sulphurous cloudy 
vapors of the panting old locomotives near the Carbondale roundhouse, 
then are quietly blown away to the northeast, possibly to fall on other 
towns. 

Perhaps because of the softness of the rock and coal layers, perhaps 
because the customary flaccid enforcement of safety regulations fails to 
insure that the supporting timbers of the shaft mines are sufficiently strong, 
perhaps because of the excessively noxious gases associated with the carbon- 
iferous deposits, there have been ghastly mining accidents - in Centralia, 
in West Frankfort, and elsewhere. So many students at Southern are off- 
spring of the miners that the headlines of a catastrophe killing a hundred 
men are accompanied by the abrupt absenting of as many sons and 
daughters from classes. But the mines are gradually closing. In Franklin 
County, in 1923, sixteen thousand men were employed in them, but the 
figure is now little more than a third of this; one hears the conclusion of 
every radio newscast from Herrin, say, or Marion: “Orient Number One, 
working today; Orient Number Two” - a hellish recollection walls off 
one of its shafts - “Orient Number Two, idle; Orient Number Five, 


idle.” 
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The dangers of strip mining are not immediately so serious, but its 
secondary effects can well be disastrous. One should preface this explanation 
with the remark that until the 1920's, most of the mining rights and 
machinery were owned by capital in Southern Illinois itself; but after that 
time a large proportion of the capital was in the hands of absentee owners 
from Springfield, from Chicago, and even from New York. This has meant 
that the less desirable features of baronialism have been practiced freely, 
and the strip mines which were apparently so profitable gave way to 
desolated land, mosquito-bearing puddled sink-holes, ineffectual drainage 
points for the upturned rock and soil. The Illinois State Legislature passed 
an Act in 1943 requiring that 


Any person, firm, corporation or association engaged in “open cut” or 
“strip mining’ in which the soil over or covering any bed or strata of 
coal is removed shall spread such soil that the contour of the land is 
approximately the same as before the mining operation was begun. 


But this act was declared unconstitutional in 1946, the mine operators in 
their lobbying having claimed that they had been denied proper protection 
of the law while being deprived of their property.48 The controversy has 
been acute in the past decade, and it must be said that some of the argu- 
ments adduced by the Coal Strippers Association sound convincing. The 
cost of landscaping and otherwise restoring the blighted land would be 
prohibitive, and would moreover not give back good land, for most of 
the soil in the areas of heaviest mine exploitation is inferior to begin with - 
one thinks of all the indigent farmers, raising the mortgages on their little 
plots at last by a resigned sale of property to the strippers. But it is also 
true that there have been far-sighted concessions to the inhabitants of the 
region, in which the mine operators have set up research funds - in part 
administered and utilized by Southern Illinois University - to study the 
feasible palliatives for the scarifying havoc of their digs. 


TRANSPORTATION AND POWER 


A RIVER both stimulates and inhibits trade, according as one considers 
its length or its width and contrary direction of flow, and the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers are not exceptions to this - save that their importance is 
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somewhat less than it was a century ago, for many ways of disregarding 
these old-time arteries have lately been found. But bridges cost so much 
to build, and ferries are so uncertain, that the southern part of Illinois is 
bound to suffer because of the Ohio and the Mississippi.#9 And ever since 
1855, when the Illinois Central Railroad completed the track from Cairo 
to Chicago (a station at Carbondale was erected the year before), the use 
of barges and river steamers has declined.5° Thus the rivers are hindrances, 
insofar as they have any effect upon the trade at all, though the degree 
of hindrance is lessening. Though Carbondale is a scant twenty miles from 
the river, it is many times more than that from most of the river towns, 
great and small - St. Louis, Cairo, Metropolis, Shawneetown - and the 
chief commercial routes are rail and highway. 

The first locomotive to burn soft coal from Illinois was converted 
from a wood-burner in the Centralia shops of the Illinois Central,s: and 
the first practical refrigerated fruit car was likewise produced there, in 1866. 
Steam has quite recently given way to diesel oil, and mostly the railroads 
now have a single, rather than double, relation to the coal of Southern 
Illinois,5? and the diesels are not, to my knowledge, burning oil from the 
eastern portions of the area. But the railroads are the greatest economic 
blessing here, for there are nine Class I railroads and a few smaller ones 
slicing up Southern Illinois in many directions, and nourishing it. They 
run, I say, in almost all directions; and taken together they make the region 
one of the three best in the world for rail transport.53 It is difficult for any 
community above five hundred persons to escape into the interstices of 
the great network. The busy tracks, with their warning signals flashing 
and jangling while the orange and brown or the charcoal or red trains 
sweep by, cut through every town and help give it life. The mile-long 
coal freights, of wooden cars principally, are hauled by pitchy diesels 
bearing gong-like horns, sounding their sweet empty sixths, a well-known 
trick of nature lowering these paired notes as they pass. Occasional glitter- 
ing metal cars suddenly come into view, rolling on with their gloomier 
companions, clattering heavily over the Main Street crossing. 

I do not need to dwell on the connections these railroads afford. 
St. Louis is the primary one, perhaps Chicago is the next, but there are 
many lesser ones. During the second world war, there were 142 installations 
of major military importance on the Illinois Central right-of-way.54 The 
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Pennsylvania Railroad shears off the northern sector of Southern Illinois, 
the Chicago and Eastern Illinois runs through Marion; the Gulf, Mobile, 
and Ohio has a line, and so on. So it is not simply a north-south line of 
axial gradiance; the network radiates quite symmetrically. But it has very 
little of the secondary products we have described to carry from Southern 
Illinois, and these, nowadays, are what are profitable. The coal and the 
peaches are fine produce, but they are less enriching to the people of the 
area than would be any of a hundred other processed exports. 

Of the highways it is difficult to speak without an over-extended 
discourse on the meaning of adequacy. It is certain that the main routes 
of Southern Illinois - 51, 13, 37, 3, and so forth - are not proportioned 
to the powerful high-speed cars of today; but then, these cars are not 
proportioned, either, tothe utilitarian requirements and the purses of so 
many who buy them. The debate regarding the eighteen-foot versus the 
twenty-four-foot highway implies a second debate regarding what is good 
in modern life, not merely the expenditure for concrete and fill. Many 
of the roads are anfractuous in the extreme, narrow, poorly banked, and 
cracking irremediably; but there are many “bad” stretches where the 
accident rate is low, despite heavy traflic. The ton-miles of trucking follow 
economic limiting factors, and if expensive wide highways were con- 
structed, it would simply mean more accidents on Saturday nights, not 
more overland freight. 

The distribution of manufacturing plants now follows the railways, 
not the highways, although this would be impossible to prove from a map, 
because U.S. Route $1 runs beside the Illinois Central through Centralia, 
Du Quoin, Carbondale, Anna, Cairo, and Illinois Route 37 hugs the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois through Salem, Mt. Vernon, Benton, West 
Frankfort, down to Marion.+5 Yet it must be understood that with so many 
light industries, so few and so scattered heavy ones, the patterns disclosing 
any concentration of industry are exceedingly hard to discern. As Dr. 
Beimfohr notes, there is no industrial center. 

One is inclined to ask, why will not new rural industries spring up, 
there are so many reasons conducive to their prosperity? The answer seems 
to be that power - chiefly electrical power - is not cheap in Southern 
Ilinois.s° The reticulation of transmission lines emanating from the three 


major generating stations is vast and adequate, but private customers and 
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even the municipalities complain from time to time about the high rates.57 
It is in some part owing to this that new industries do not settle here; but 
this is not so much a hit at Southern Illinois as it is part of a much-observed 
phenomenon. The expediency, both military and civil, of the relocation of 
plants in sparse areas is too great to be ignored; yet it is usually overcome 
by a multitude of other factors, not worth listing here. Southern Illinois 
lost great numbers of small industrial plants between 1919 and 1939, and 
has never since been able to make up this loss,58 even though the number 


of workers is increasing. 


PON LINN De MAIOIKOE DUNG 


Mucus of the industry of Southern Illinois is capitalized by firms in 

St. Louis and Chicago, and this goes against the grain of independence- 
loving farmers and shopkeepers and small businessmen. But there is not 
yet enough capital in the area to start industries of any real consequence. 
Even many small ones are hopelessly under-capitalized from the outset, and 
their owners find it difficult to borrow, when continuing would mean 
rather more satisfaction for the lender as well. Nor is this a place likely to 
enrich investors quickly,59 for markets are not big, not concentrated; there- 
fore the unit cost of transportation of goods is correspondingly high. As 
buyer, Southern Illinois is modest in its demands. As vendor, the case is 
otherwise, for the southern counties produced $300,000,000 worth of 
minerals in 1950, a third of the total in the state. To be sure, these minerals 
included the coal, the oil, the gas, that I have mentioned, also fluorspar, 
lead, and zinc, and earths of various sorts;® but this is an encouraging 
figure, and it should be related with one other, at least. No more than 
2 per cent of the coal available in the area has been mined, and the rest lies 
ready to hand. 

This is the list of exports. What the people sell to each other in 
Southern Illinois is not hard to guess. The retail establishments follow much 
the same pattern, even in the larger towns and cities, as in other country 
areas of the United States. Merchants resent the encroachments of the chain 
stores, but it must be admitted that these chains have done much to improve 
the diet of everyone. The drug stores, the clothing establishments, the places 
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of entertainment, the restaurants - all of these are quite the same as else- 
where. By and large, the doctors, the lawyers, and the better retail trades- 
men are the most well-to-do and influential men in the towns. The business 
districts possess a kind of studied disorder, where real planning would be 
tyranny, but where custom has regulated the fronts of stores, the approxi- 
mate location of the bank, the size and brightness of the jutting theater 
marquee. Southern Illinois towns are flat, there are few elevators in the 
buildings, few local bus lines, few trolley cars, but much spot zoning, many 
ordinances, and many civic clubs. One could well conclude that the 
inhabitants are hoping rather to be stable as individuals than to be prosperous 


in large groups. 


INSTA BISGA INES 


To understand the functions of a regional university, we try to grasp 
the fundamental preoccupations of the people of its region: those objects 
about which emotionally-charged thoughts chiefly center. Such objects are 
one’s body, sensations, ideas, or they may have their chief connection 
outside oneself. Southern Illinois University has existed in a locale whose 
cultural vitality is rather less than those areas which support the great 
institutions of higher learning, and because of the disparity of levels between 
the area and the kind of university that Southern should be, it has been 
well said that something must be done to raise the culture of Southern 
Illinois or the University will always remain incompletely realized. The 
passivity of this area is not to be blamed wholly upon very low population 
density, nor the fact that the working population is partly migratory, nor 
the fact that it is removed from metropolitan centers. Southern Illinois 
was not recently settled — it is not a frontier now in any common respect 
whatever; and it is not so heterogeneous in its ethnic stems that communica- 
tion between inhabitants is difficult. If the blame could be put upon any 
of the conditions I have mentioned which do exist, or if the recentness or 
heterogeneity of settlement were truc, then the struggle to build even a 
college now would be quite hopeless, and would have to wait many years 
until civic and economic circumstances had so altered that a university 


could find a place. 
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The point made by Margaret Mead® that we are all third-generation 
American, our European ancestry tucked away and half forgotten, can be 
applied to Southern Illinois only if her language be taken in a rather 
metaphorical sense. If by third generation we mean biological generations, 
we shall find that the inhabitants of the region in overwhelming proportions 
have been born of families native to the United States for a good two or 
even three hundred years, for the majority stem from the early colonial 
stocks of Kentucky, Virginia, and the Carolinas. “Their speech, their 
folk songs, and their belief in the rights of the individual carry back to the 
British Isles,” Professor Colby says. “They are of the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion. Like other generalizations in regard to Southern Illinois, however, 
exceptions must be made for people of German extraction in the St. Louis 
milk shed,®* and for descendants of European stock in the coal-mining 
counties.’ But while it is true that the main lines of families can be traced 
back to antecedents of so long ago, it is also true that the mobility of 
modern life has produced, in the last three decades or so, much inter- 
marrying, and that we have all become in some degree at least the descend- 
ants of immigrants. This means there is a homogeneity of late arrivals 
with sons of the early settlers: “No longer is our American of Continental 
ancestry confronted witha hierarchy of greenhorns, established immigrants, 
and old Americans, forming a stable ladder of social ascent in which each 
man has his rigid place.’ In the 1820’s and 1830's successive waves of 
immigrants, mainly German, moved on Ohio, and a decade later came 
to Illinois, and it was chiefly they who brought northern habits to the 
Anglo-Saxon southerners. Everyone is familiar with the fact that Illinois 
sympathies were in good part with the slave-owning South during the 
years after the Missouri Compromise and for three dozen years thereafter, 
and that it was the Lincoln-Douglas Debates (one of which took place in 
Southern Illinois) that were instrumental in turning the attention of the 
residents to the claims of the North.% Perhaps the divisions of opinion 
which were so conspicuous during the Civil War brought about the 
indecisiveness one sees in so many quarters of the area today, though it is 
certainly true that all differences of feeling were pretty well cancelled out 
by the time the war was ended. As an arrival from a northern state I do 
not sense any of the vague hostility in Southern Illinois which is reported 
as a part of the ethos of many other southern communities. 
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There are somewhat over a million persons in the thirty-one counties 
comprising Southern Illinois.” The 1950 census disclosed that this was a 
falling-off from the population of 1910, although about forty thousand 
more than that of 1900. This stability of numbers over the first half of the 
twentieth century is most unusual, and calls for some explanation as we 
proceed. In part it comes about from the unwillingness of residents of the 
area to change, or their inability to find jobs elsewhere; and in part it 
arises out of small additions and subtractions each decade. For example, 
many more who had formerly lived in Southern Illinois returned during 
the depression of the thirties, doubtless because work was so difficult to 
find anywhere, the costs of living were slightly less here, and the weather 
milder; but then, during the forties, nearly fifty thousand persons left 
again,® and sufhicient numbers have not come to take their places, although 
there can be little doubt that short of economic catastrophe, Southern 
Illinois will show a fairly rapid increase in the population in the next 
quarter-century, consonant with the national trend, but of smaller pro- 
portion. 

Regarding distribution of the inhabitants, all writers have noted the 
fact that no large metropolis is to be found dominating Southern Illinois. 
In 1950 the average density for the state was 155.4 persons per square mile, 
while the average for our region was about a third of that figure, which is 
just over the standard of “sparse” for the area as a whole. Only three 
counties, Marion, Saline, and Alexander, are considered densely populated, 
the remainder being either sparse or intermediate. Over 350,000 persons 
live in unincorporated, rural, and often run-down areas.7? There is but one 
city in the 1950 census represented as having more than 15,000 population, 
and that only slightly more, and only seven with more than 10,000. Seven 
counties have no urban center with from 2,500 to 5,000 persons, eighteen 
counties have only one, and there is at least one township with only 
114 souls.7! The central portion of Southern Illinois is rather more populous 
than is the river-fronting periphery; if we disregard Madison and St. Clair 
counties, Cairo is the only large town on the Mississippi or Ohio. 

However, one other point should be made: that there are patches in 
the region in which cities of five or ten thousand inhabitants are located 
fairly close together - Williamson County is a good example of this - and 
because the network of roads is fairly complete, though not wholly 
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adequate, these patches have been called diffused urban centers. There is 
a great deal of commuting in Southern Illinois, and state highways are 
often used like streets in an over-extended town. Particularly is this daily 
or weekly movement true of the students at Southern Illinois University, 
and it is a movement which both encourages student attendance and 
blights student maturation through collegiate life. 

In anything like a literal sense, applying the norms of megalopolis, 
an intelligentsia does not exist in the rest of Southern Illinois. The folk 
traditions are strong, and to say that the illiteracy rate is low7? is not to 
say that habits of thought have been acquired by close attention to the 
sophisticated arts, the classics, the theoretic and political sciences, or even 
the media of modern communication. In this respect, Southern Illinois is 
an anonymous place, for the intellectual world breeds the naming of 
persons, the association of them with doctrines, attainments, heresies, or 
deficiencies. The older Southern Illinois was doubtless superstition-ridden - 
numerous collectors have been at work upon the folklore of the area73 - 
and gradually this bondage has been outgrown, as a reflex no doubt of the 
social advances of medicine here, of the radio and, lately, television. The 
day seems to be gone when the remedy for rheumatism was to carry a horse 
chestnut or a hog shank in one’s pocket,74 or when nails were put into soups 
to improve the flavor,75 yet the old root and bark teas are still served up as 
they were a century ago: catnip, horehound, milkweed root, sumac bark, 
sassafras, and pokeweed.76 When this remaining quaintness disappears, 
however, it will be interesting to see what takes its place. There is the usual 
lingering animus toward inoculation; there will very likely be some hostility 
to fluoridation of the water supplies;77 the schools have a difficult time 
teaching principles of good diet. I started by saying that there is no 
intelligentsia. Now, thorough understanding on these questions of hygiene 
certainly does not constitute of itself intellectual maturity; but one may 
reasonably expect that such maturity will come in the wake of, not before, 
enlightenment in matters of sanitation. In the same way, Henri Bergson 
says somewhere that St. Louis is the midwestern city made famous by 
William Torrey Harris’ insights into the Hegelian philosophy, and there 
is some slight grain of truth in this, for the theories Harris developed not 
in isolation but connected with his administration of the school system of 


that city, by their very existence indicate an urban pre-occupation with 
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things based originally upon folk and popular culture, but which have 
left these simpler cultures far behind. 

The maintaining of a university in Southern Illinois is hence quite a 
different problem from that raised in a large city - St. Louis itself, for 
example. Certainly a university’s first duty here is not to eradicate the 
traces of the native ways of life, nor to impose an exotic intellectualism 
upon people unwilling to receive a set of ideas virtually useless in the 
solving of exigent dilemmas in their social life. I think the duty is rather 
to make use of the folk culture and popular culture already in evidence, in 
such a way as to refine these, and then present classical and modern learning 
as, so to speak, extrapolations built upon originals stemming from deep 
within the regional life. In the main, the last four presidents of Southern 
Illinois University have seen this clearly, and some of the success of the 
institution has been due to this discernment. 

Political oratory has come into vigorous play from the very beginning 
in Egypt. I have mentioned the interest in Lincoln’s debates with Douglas, 
and the area takes inordinate pride in the fact that William Edgar Borah 
was a native son.7° In subsequent chapters we shall be noting that some 
educators responsible for the destinies of the University have been imposing 
platform speakers - quite imposing and sometimes distinguished. But the 
oratory, although fiery, has never been immoderate or radical - in fact 
political thinking has generally been quite conservative, even in the labor 
unions. The county system (borrowed from the South) and the township 
system (brought by New England settlers)79 have given the state a solid 
conservative organization. 

We must remember that Southern Illinois was settled before central 
and northern parts of the state, that Kaskaskia was the first state capital, 
Vandalia the second, that Shawneetown bankers were asked to invest in 
the future of Chicago, which they refused to do on the ground that Chicago 
was too far away: all this implies that the conservative part of the state is 
in the lower counties, not up north, and that emigration carried off many 
of the more vigorous men and women. It must also be realized that 
Southern Illinois is midwestern only in a modified sense - forebears, 
climate, physiographic provincial boundaries tie it to the South.’* But as 
one compares the outlook of persons living in a town like Carbondale 
with, say that of a typical Chicagoan, one finds much that they hold 
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common. From this one might conclude that Southern Illinoisans have a 
kind of satellite culture, that they have borrowed attitudes, and imitate 
the ways of other regions. But this conclusion is not altogether true; while 
Southern Illinois is no cradle of culture, its standards of behavior, its habits 
of living, its criteria of thinking, have been effects of local differences, not 
imitation of remote living. Southern Illinois possesses many things which 
others possess: the houses are much the same, the automobiles, the railroad 
lines, the television sets, fraternal clubs, the churches. And this means that 
the differences are to be found in subtler manifestations, and principally 
in those which cannot be brought into or sent out of the area. It is a half- 
truth to say that there is colonialism in Southern Illinois: the culture is in 
many ways derivative, to be sure, but the derivates from a variety of other 
regions have suddenly become a constellation of habits, unique and in a 
measure original.’ This fact is of utmost importance as we come to 
consider the place of the University in the life of the area. 

The early American, predominantly Anglo-Saxon, stock of this part 
of the world has, for all the water transportation of the first century and 
a half of its settlement, and for all the rail transportation of the next 
century, been somewhat isolated, and this may account for a certain shyness 
and stolidity of the people today. I do not find the apathy often attributed 
to them, except in a few cases, mostly adolescents, and I am not at all sure 
that they have accepted a possible defeat imposed upon them by the 
economic misfortunes with which they have lived so long. It has been 
remarked that they do not co-operate with each other very well; but it is 
usually added, and rightly, that this is because of a wish to stand alone, to 
go their own way. The most progressive communities sometimes strike 
a good balance between personal independence and participation, but a 
sign that this balance has rarely been attained lies in the fact that most of 
the towns of the region are behind-hand in public sanitation, in libraries, 
in sidewalks, in town planning. They are, in a word, descendants of 
mountain folk,’? and their attitude toward authority, rules, and regulations 
has been the despair of bureaucrats and disciplinarians.°3 Thus we have it 
that in their individualism the people of Southern Illinois resist authority 
and oppose co-operative enterprise. It is hard to say, however, that this 
has brought them to low estate, because many high cultures have been 
composed of persons of exactly the same sort. And yet with all the efforts 
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of the small chambers of commerce, the service clubs, the unions, to 
improve the economic and social conditions, the key thus far has been 
largely hidden. Whether Southern Illinois University has discovered that 
key remains to be seen. 

Law enforcement has had its ups and downs, and the past history of 
“Bloody Williamson” County (adjacent to Jackson) is tumultuous. But 
for the most part, after the rough frontier days of Cairo and the other 
river towns, the region has settled into a respectable communal life, taking 
a casual interest in national politics and somewhat more interest in affairs 
at Springfield. 

Normally the age groups in a given territory decline rather uniformly, 
but the chart of age-levels has a narrow waist here - too many young, too 
many old, in proportion to those in the more productive middle years.* 
Probably the chief reason is that the mobility of the post-adolescent - and 
middle age - groups is higher, their job-seeking turns them elsewhere, 
and then they return in later years to retire. It has often been remarked 
that however much the people of Southern Hlinois leave their area, they 
return at the slightest excuse,’5 hoping that an upturn of business will 
provide them with a job at home. There are two reasons why the natives 
of this part of the state are so often transients: Southern Illinois is in 
a transition - so subtle and so extended that its end-points cannot be 
discriminated - and also it is suffering from what David Riesman calls an 
incipient population decline. Both of these features bring about decentrali- 
zation and instability of family life: 

In the phase of transitional growth the young adult must navigate the 
passage from home and found a new home somewhere else. He goes to an 
undeveloped frontier or to an undeveloped city; there he marries and settles 
down. This new home plays a part of decisive significance in the socializa- 
tion of his children, though the school and other specialized agencies out- 
side the home also play an increasing part. 

In the phase of incipient population decline people still move around, 
but in search of consumption as well as of production.’6 


There are more married persons than the average in Illinois and in Southern 
Illinois; there are more children, but the families are smaller; there is little 
patriarchal order, and this means a discrepancy between interests of father 
and son so wide that their divergencies of opinion on fundamental matters 
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can no longer, as the second generation passes through adolescence, be 
nullified. This produces a confusion which is crucial in the instructional 
problems of Southern Illinois University, and which will call for further 
treatment at the proper time. There is a great paradox here: that out of a 
region distinguished by an individualism frequently irritating, there has 
grown up, largely because of excessive mobility, a kind of proletarian 
younger generation - young people who are content to move away and 
become faceless in the cities.’7 If Southern were to ignore this, were to 
gloss over the problem of how to recover the social and intellectual 
personalities of its students, the University would not last a decade. 


BMPLOY MENT 


Now that we have sketched the inhabitants of Southern Illinois, it 
will be simpler to account for the main conditions of their employment. 
Farms cover more than 70 per cent of the land area and employ about 
50 per cent of the laborers available. The value of their produce, however, 
is not much more than 20 per cent of the whole.’® This number is high, 
even in a state so nearly dominated by agriculture as is Illinois: 10 per cent 
of all the people in the state are gainfully employed in agriculture, 60 per 
cent in trade and industry, 20 per cent in commerce. However, these 
figures may not be easy to interpret as relating to human beings in Southern 
Illinois: it is difficult to know whether a man eking out a bare subsistence 
on a worn-out farm and also grimly working two days a week in a mine 
can be said to be really employed in either one of these occupations.*? 
Likewise school teachers turn to mines for extra work, miners turn to 
the machine trades, nearly all of these persons look to agriculture at some 
time or other. The southern part of the state had 24,000 persons employed 
in manufacturing in 1939, 25,000 in 1947,9° but can you say that there 
was an increase? The real wages became less, the mobility of individuals 
and of groups was greater, and when we consider the proportions of 
workers to the need for added productivity, the number becomes rather 
pitiful - 4.2 per cent, as opposed to 61 per cent in the state as a whole, 
were added during that eight-year period.9' Furthermore, the number of 
manufacturing workers throws very little light upon the organization of 
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industry; there are hundreds of small establishments, hardly to be called 
factories, one in nearly every village in Southern IIlinois,9? and we cannot 
expect to find the huge plants which offer the employment benefits and 
securities of the larger industries elsewhere. Thus the people of Southern 
Illinois often have the great advantage of working on something like a 
shop or even piecework system, but they have never been relieved of any 
feelings of insecurity which have dogged them. They do not smile a great 
deal. They are not profligate, and yet the shiny appliances which they 
purchase, and which are coming to be taken for granted, assume the 
character of extravagances when the nutrition of children is also at stake, 
when medical care is scanty, or when their taxes prove insufficient to help 
support adequate schools. 

Probably the chief cause for dismay has been the slow decay of the 
coal industry, over a period of three decades marked by alternate slackness 
and tension, unrest, and by the urge, on the part of many of the best and 
most imaginative citizens of the area, to move away. The per capita 
evaluation of those who remained was in 1945 some five hundred dollars 
less than that for the whole state,93 and this no doubt reflects the fact that 
other industries had not been created to fill the place of mining. Efforts 
to attract industries, and efforts to create industries, have not been lacking. 
A kind of regional chamber of commerce, Southern Illinois, Inc., has 
attempted to do both - and they may turn out to be successful; and more 
of the resources of the University can well be diverted into research projects 
which will point a way to the development of new types of manufacturing 
or processing for the area.% 

I have said earlier that the relative number of persons of employable 
age in Southern Illinois is small. Of these, the ones engaged in industry 
are a smaller proportion than the average for the state. And of these, 
again, the persons able to work in their own towns, near their own homes, 
is smaller still; sometimes half the employees in a factory commute, many 
as far as thirty or forty miles.95 One should remember the waste of time 
this entails, the discouragement, the heavy investment in automobiles. This 
is not true of the railroad workers, who in general have the best conditions 
of employment in the area. 

Ever since the 1890’s, the unions have been gathering strength, though 
not without setbacks which have thrown into relief the variety of functions 
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they have assumed in modern life.9° In Southern Illinois this has been true, 
of course, and it would be dreary to reflect upon the condition of the 
workers in the area were it not for the unions. But there have been many 
unhappy episodes in Southern Illinois labor, the most savage being the 
Herrin Massacre of 1922, lesser ones including wildcat and jurisdictional 
strikes of all sorts. Many industrial firms, otherwise well satisfied by the 
advantages of locations in Southern Illinois, have been frightened away 
because of the reputation of the labor unions, and many government 
contracts have been seriously delayed by labor leaders who were sub- 
sequently placed under indictment. There seems to be very little economico- 
political difference of opinion in these cases, very little communist or even 
socialist doctrine; the labor leaders are concerned with the same financial 
ends as the managers, but not quite the same social ones.97 However, in 
the best situations of the present time, both labor and management seem 
to be in a dubious kind of co-operation, both seeking to have their 
problems straightened out by the state and federal governments. The time 
of sullen self-righteousness is giving way to one of mutual adjustments, 
but this slow process has only begun. Inexperience on the part of the 
workers, hasty promotions of laborers to positions requiring insight,%* in- 
attentiveness on the part of the managers - these shortcomings have 
recurred so frequently that one wonders how a university which is poten- 
tially the source of many-sided improvements in such circumstances can 
operate to the benefit of the labor situation without throwing into it all 
the academic resources. Such a step would, of course, reduce Southern to 
the status of a trade-school and arbitration center. 

Poor, gullied farms, closing mines, businesses small and precarious - 
all collude to bring unemployment. In the prosperous years after World 
War II, it was estimated that the state was paying out six million dollars 
annually to the unemployed of Southern Illinois.2® This is about twice 
the rate for the entire state, not merely for the rest of the state. In 1952, 
there were twenty-five thousand persons seeking work.'7? This is lower 
than the pre-war number, but is still very high, and the causes are not 
easy to eradicate, for much of it is technological. It has often been said that 
technological unemployment is not a real condition, because the devising 
of new machines in itself brings new jobs; but this is true only ina highly 
industrialized community, one in which there are great numbers of ver- 
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satile and adaptable men, willing to move their homes. It has been pointed 
out over and over that these three qualifications are not readily predicable 
of workers in Southern Illinois; and they have had to sit tight in a time 
of extreme urgency, requiring adjustments of every kind. One wonders 
how successful the University can be in trying to re-habituate such persons. 


LOGAD SPER GHPAND LOM A ahha 


On almost any accounting, Southern Illinois is an area of transition, 
in place and in time. This generalization is apt when we consider speech. 
If the speech areas are classified as comprised of one radiating from New 
England, a second as emanating from Philadelphia, anda third as southern,'! 
then the area we are considering is in the lower part of the continental 
Philadelphia belt.17? Kurath speaks of North, Middle, and South, and 
indicates that our area belongs to the southern boundary of the Midland, 
revealing characteristics of both the North and the South as well.123 In 
sound structure, the dialect of Southern Illinois is mixed: northern with 
strong southern American flavor, while there is an even greater admixture 
of North and South with Midland in the usage of words and phrases.1¢4 
But little has been done to study this area, outside of a project by Albert 
Marckwardt, an elaborate one by Dr. Cameron W. Garbutt, and shorter 
papers by other observers, two or three of whom are members of Southern’s 
faculty.1%5 

One finds, then, a homogeneous population in the main: native-born, 
largely Protestant, Anglo-Saxon, with American names in the over- 
whelming majority.‘°° But the speech is a mixture, and the hypothesis is 
sometimes offered that this heterogeneity causes a sloppiness of grammar 
and diction and enunciation, marking most of the inhabitants. Their speech 
is not at all lacking in picturesque phrases (this is particularly true of 
persons without much formal education), but the speech is difficult to 
follow. In a half-hour’s conversation with a genial employee working on 
the University grounds, one could pick up a delightful patois. “Evening” 
is of course common in place of “afternoon,” and “right smart’ is used 
to indicate a large amount;?°7 the campus worker will say that he “holp” 
someone he “seed” in distress, that a rake must be “drug” through the 
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dirt, that he “heerd” a “calamity” down the street, where a car had been 
wrecked and the occupants “‘throde” to the ground. He would say “he 
taken’’ them to the hospital, where they are now “bad off.’’1°8 He may 
wish to have his pair of pants with the legs “pegged” (i.e., tapered),199 
and he says he doesn’t know “why that they” were not so tailored in the 
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first place. “I had them to varnish the floor,” “thank you a whole lot,” 
“like I said, he was powerful skeerd, whenever his baby girl Jean Ann Sue 
was bo’n,” he was “mighty proud’ his wife “come through so stout” - 
the list has no end, and one soon comes to take this line of speech for 
granted. The talk has not changed much since Huckleberry Finn. It is 
pleasant and unaffected.1” 

In Randolph and St. Clair counties, German influence is still moderately 
evident, from the immigrants of a hundred years ago. Many persons are 
still bilingual, according to Professor Jesse Harris,‘41 who notes that “The 
coal is all,” “He even works on Sunday yet,” “Come to see us Sunday, 
ain't it?” and similar expressions are typical of these localities, as well as 
out-and-out German titles, such as ““Turnverein” for the local gymnastic 
club.1!? Authorities do not find the influence so strong elsewhere, and the 
work of Mr. Garbutt in the eastern counties shows that it did not spread 
there.113 

The speech is drawled, but the vowels are mostly pronounced as short 
as possible. President Shryock, in his autobiographical notes, tells of a little 
boy from Nashville, Illinois, who went to visit in Maine one summer and 
was astounded to find that his “grass” and the “grahss’’ of his host referred 
to the same plant. “Po’lice” and “ho’tel” are quite usual pronunciations,1“4 
but otherwise inflections of the voice are somewhat more northern than 
southern. But a “y’” somehow finds its way into phrases like “Where's 
he yat?” - this phrase, by the way, is one of the most difficult for English 
and speech instructors to eradicate in students. The final “g” in a gerund 
is generally heard, much oftener than, say, in Connecticut or Massachusetts. 
But on the whole the people, not least of all the students at Southern, do 
not speak very distinctly, and when they are discoursing the consonants 
crawl back into their little burrows. 

With this brief story of Southern Illinois we are done, and in later 
chapters pass on to other problems, seemingly more pertinent to education. 
Yet Southern Illinois is the administrative problem, is the curricular 
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problem, is the instructional problem, and in a measure is the problem 
for research at the University. I have never forsworn the conviction that 
true knowledge, once found and stated and vigorously defended, would be 
always and everywhere the same, if it could be stripped of the idioms of 
this or that formulation, of the circumstances of the learning, of the 
idiosyncrasies of the knower. But these temporal matrices in which knowl- 
edge is embedded can never be altogether washed away, and it is folly to 
suppose mathematics to be unaltered as we move from the mentality of 
a Cambridge don to that of a Chinese scholar, and from there to the 
equivalent consciousness of a personage in the Middle West. I am not at 
all certain that there is a necessary point-for-point relation between the 
details of his socio-economic setting and the eventuations of a man’s 
thinking in works of speculation, logic, and art - indeed the history of 
genius everywhere, and of ordinary opinion too, confronts this with 
imposing counter-instances - but I am certain it is wrong to, think that 
knowledge is the act of a mind isolated from all external exigencies, and 
naked, quintessential. 

It is knowledge, primarily, which is communicated in teaching, and 
a fortiori in the teaching done at Southern. But knowledge is a habit of 
the mind, something the mind has; and as it is induced by the act of 
teaching, it is so-to-speak fitted in and adjusted to the multitude of other 
habits. One teaches the mind of the student, but one does it through his 
eyes and ears, which have already had long separate careers, so it is not 
merely the student in general, the learner in his intellectual pureness of 
faculty, whom one teaches. It is this miner’s daughter who is learning to 
reason about number or learning to compare the respective utilities of 
kinds of fabrics. But from what does she stem, and what has she already 
known?"'5 If our visitor to the University had a few hours in which to 
indulge a commendable curiosity, he would take occasion to look in upon 
such a miner’s family, say in West Frankfort or Benton, or maybe Harris- 
burg, and he would drive through the crowded little public square, in 
whose center stands an old stucco courthouse, and wind down one of the 
four main exits to reach the side street, paved for a quarter of its length, 
and having an open ditch running at one side. The house he seeks would 
have a broken picket fence, with a hopeless hinged gate, but there would be 
some fine red and yellow tulips in the diminutive yard. The porch would 
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be narrow, the boards would be rough, well-painted, splintered, the rockers 
and the hammock in need of new chintz. The lady of the house would be 
cordial and informal and talkative; and there would be several children 
about, mostly children of a neighboring woman who must work to help 
her husband support the family. These children would be free and noisy, 
and then mutely obedient. The living room is small, much too dark, with 
creaking floors, a heavily over-stufted sofa and a mail-order lamp with 
outlandish red shade. There is an upright piano in the corner, just under 
the wooden archway to the dining room, with sheets of tasteless music 
stacked against the rack, a canary cage hung overhead. The far corner 
of the room has a blonde oak television set - the visitor noticed an antenna 
anchored to the chimney - and yet, judging from the old magazines it 
carries on top, this is not the novel interest it once was. There are few 
books, but the room contains three chromos, two of them religious, one 
a hunter and his dog. This night is a dark one, I suppose, but it is not the 
darkness of cruelty, or fanaticism, or neglect, or “the damned wantlessness 
of the poor.” It is so much the middle of the scale, so much the indecisive- 
ness, that troubles the visitor, who by now intuitively discerns our 
University’s problem. The people of Southern Illinois are more than 
commonly good; but they are the occasion for more than common efforts. 
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President Shryock and the 
Pursuit of Excellent Teaching 


He was steady and inflexible in maintaining the obligations of religion and 
morality; and both from a regard for the order of society, and from a veneration 
of the Great Source of all order; correct, nay stern, in his taste, hard to please, 
and easily offended; impetuous and irritable in his temper, but of a most humane 
and benevolent heart, which showed itself not only in a most liberal charity, as 
far as his circumstances would allow, but in a thousand instances of active 
benevolence. 

- James Boswe tt, Life of Samuel Johnson 


N 1928, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
| eee Southern Illinois Normal University, as it was then called, as 
a Class A Teachers College offering a four-year program toward the 
bachelor’s degree in education. This certification came as a result of fifteen 
years’ hard effort, chiefly on the part of President Henry William Shryock.: 
Shryock raised Southern from what amounted to little more than a high 
school, or perhaps, in some subjects, a junior college, to one in which 
intellectual standards would bear comparison with any institution offering 
bachelor’s work and aimed toward teacher training. In point of fact, 
Southern was considered one of the best teacher-training colleges in the 
United States in the 1920's, but paradoxically Shryock brought it to this 
ditch by dint of emphasizing the liberal studies: there are no more than 
vfie courses in education worth taking, he used to say scornfully - he often 
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spoke scornfully - and the heart of teacher training really lies in English, 
in history, in the sciences. His chief preference was for the first of these, 
and he must have been one of the outstanding teachers of literature in the 
Middle West of his time. 

His forebears were chiefly German - Von Schrieck was the original 
form of the name - and the early members of the family in America settled 
in Pennsylvania: three brothers, the eldest of whom, Jerich, was the direct 
ancestor of Henry William.? These brothers were considered intellectual, 
able as they were to write their own names. A descendant of Jerich, or 
Jarick, Henry’s grandfather, had a hauling business from Kentucky to 
southern Indiana, this being the first connection of the family with the 
Middle West. Gideon Shryock was an eminent architect of the Classical 
Revival, and designed the state house in Frankfort, Kentucky, and also 
the court house in Louisville. The family became dispersed, and regrettably 
some members fought against each other in the Civil War, anot uncommon 
predicament. Henry William Shryock’s father, a farm owner in Illinois, 
enlisted at once, and served through the whole war. The well-to-do 
farmers of Illinois generally lost heavily as a result of the conflict, and the 
Shryocks were no exceptions. The subject of our account was a small child 
when these latter events occurred, and it is easy to suppose that the 
deprivation and anxieties of the time left a permanent trace in his memory. 
His immediate family had settled on a farm near the town of Olney, in 
southeastern Illinois, a moderately prosperous locality whose population 
has never risen above a very few thousand, and whose inhabitants were, 
factually speaking, about equally Anglo-Saxon, French, and German.3 
There has been much speculation about the religious affiliations of the 
family; it was originally Lutheran (in Yorktown, Pennsylvania), but to 
what degree ceremony and devoutness remained in the later generations 
has not been finally determined. Shryock’s parents frequently entertained 
ministers of more than one denomination at tea. 

The boy, ten years old, was able to see the glow of the Great Fire 
of Chicago from his rooftop, some two hundred miles away, and this was 
an excitement mitigating a life lonely, lacking in novelty, and hard. It is 
true that the state was growing more industrialized with each passing year 
after the Civil War, and the frontier was closing up, but the new graces 
attending rural electrification and auto transportation were still in the 
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future. Time after time Shryock speaks of the extreme isolation of his early 
life. But he learned farming thoroughly, and a good three-quarters of the 
direct references and allusions in his extant autobiography are to farming, 
to the animals and commodities of the farm; and all these became the bases 
for innumerable figures of speech in his conversations and writings. The 
young Shryock also evinced great interest in the geological formations of 
Olney and indeed all Southern Illinois. The results of this were two: he 
began a very inconspicuous collection of minerals, and he had face-to-face 
skirmishes in the warfare, as Andrew White put it, between science and 


theology. 


I did some teaching this year in the lower grades, and the teacher in turn 
worked with me on my high school studies. . . . We started off bravely 
together in geology. I should have said that the teacher did not feel disposed 
to spend any money on text books. We did not have our conference period 
in any one subject oftener than two or three times a week, but we had a 
staggered program. This enabled him to take my books to his home and 
work up the lesson. . . . The teacher had been brought up as a militant 
Methodist. He had married an attractive Roman Catholic girl, and had 
become a most strenuous protagonist for the ecclesiastical organization of 
which he had newly become a communicant. All this is intended to say 
merely that he had the type of mind that accepts authority, that can be 
orthodox without effort, and bridles at once at anything that remotely 
looks like an attack upon established authority. Within two weeks of the 
beginning of our work, if I remember correctly, he met me with darkened 
face (this is meant to be taken literally; when angry, his face got black), 
drew me aside into one corner of the room, and in a minatory, sibilant 
voice informed me that he would have nothing further to do with geology. 
He had, he said, discovered that the whole purpose of the work was to get 
along without a God. He further informed me that if my father were wise, 
he would burn the book before the whole family, and give me a sound 
thrashing for ever having bought such a diabolical treatise.4 


At any rate, while still in high school Shryock did some teaching, 
of chemistry, as it happened, read a little law, and had a year of post- 
graduate work there. He had planned to attend Shurtleff College, one of 
the few institutions of learning above high-school grades in Southern 
Illinois, but instead took a Ph.B. degree from Illinois Wesleyan College, 
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for work done chiefly in absentia. His interest in law deepened, he read 
Blackstone and Kent; but it turned out that the teaching and a subsequent 
principalship marked the beginning of a very different though equally 


fruitful career. 


About two weeks before commencement, the superintendent came to me 
one day and told me that the three Board members would be in his office 
at four o'clock to see me on an important matter. . . . I met the Board 
and was told that they would like to have me take charge of the seventh 
grade for the coming year. . . . The seventh grade had recently become 
notorious. A strong-willed woman taught the eighth grade; and when an 
outlaw came up from the seventh he was after the first monthly examination 
gently but swiftly shot back to the seventh. ... As the result, the seventh 
grade held an assortment of supposed desperadoes, and the young woman 
who had been teaching the room was resigning to take over the manage- 
ment of the local library. The Board members pointed out the fact that 
I could still go on studying Law if I wanted to; but on the other hand, if 
I straightened out Number Seven, the Board would, a year later, promote 
me to the high school. . . . That was more than fifty years ago, and there 
has never been an hour since when I have not been under contract to teach 
school.s 


Evidently Shryock must have been quite confident of his pedagogic 
powers, his ability to arouse the strongest feelings of students; the problem 
of being an indifferent bore never had to trouble him, though he gave 
continued thought to the emotions and the means whereby they could be 
used for the sake of stimulating thought. The principalship he held for 
eleven years.$ 

In 1886, the year Illinois Wesleyan conferred a degree upon him, 
Shryock married Jessie Burnett, a spirited girl then living in Olney, after 
a hectic courtship. She was a substitute teacher in the high school there, 
although her birthplace had been the Mississippi River village of Grand 
Tower, a hundred miles below St. Louis. Shryock brought her to Southern 
in 1893, and began by teaching mathematics and physics, in addition to 
coaching plays. The next year he was elected to the chair of Literature and 
Elocution, as successor to Mr. S. M. Inglis. Not realizing how long he was 
to remain in Carbondale, he took rooms for himself and his wife in the 
home ofa Mr. Ingersoll, member of the state legislature, and Shryock seems 
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to have kept house for his landlord when Ingersoll was away. Gradually 
his ambitions to be a lawyer faded away, and within a few years he was a 
confirmed teacher of teachers.’ 

At that time Southern was a conservative normal college, offering 
few courses properly of college rank, despite the word “university” in its 
title.6 Its presidents till then had been chiefly ministers, Methodist in 
persuasion, and the fact that Dr. Daniel B. Parkinson had been a science 
instructor - he was elected to the position in 1897 as fourth president - did 
little to change its character: Southern Illinois Normal University was 
known generally as the Land of the Lotus Eaters. The addition of vigorous 
men such as the young Shryock was, of course, a step toward more dynamic 
effort, more drastic changes. Shryock was made Vice President and 
Registrar when Parkinson assumed the higher office. 

Five years later, in 1902, Shryock took the first of three trips to 
Europe, an experience which must have been immensely liberating to him. 
He had always been a great reader, omnivorous and painstaking, but now 
he began to add other marks of the cosmopolitan, and as his outlook 
broadened, so did his legendary rhetorical powers. His public addresses and 
lectures came more and more into demand, and he is said to have spoken 
in twelve states altogether, a large number in those days for a man not in 
politics or on a circuit. One notes in his speeches a sensitivity to the 
humblest matters of country life, the keeping of a farm and carters, and the 
equally refined taste in the literature and art of modern Europe; doubtless 
his effortless shift from one to the other was in good part responsible for 
the effect he had upon heterogeneous audiences. 

Shryock became interested in the rendering of foreign literature for 
the American public, and in 1908 translated Moliére’s derisive comedy, 
A Doctor in Spite of Himself (with a prim little preface),9 as part of what 
he thought might become a series.!? The heavy administrative responsibili- 
ties he assumed later put an end to these plans, however, and he published 
but two other works in his lifetime, a textbook for junior high schools,” 
and a highly annotated edition of Tennyson’s The Princess. His greatest 
love was the poet laureate, and, of course, Shakespeare. The oldest members 
of the present faculty recall with pleasure his inviting of Sir Philip Ben 
Greet and of the Coburn players to perform The Taming of the Shrew and 
other works in their repertories in a little outdoor theater arranged on the 
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sloping lawn by Old Main, in the early days of his administration. In 1910, 
during his second journey in Europe, Shryock was able to devote much 
time to research on Tennyson at the British Museum, before moving on 
for a sojourn in Paris and the Low Countries. 

By now he was becoming a figure of increasing importance in educa- 
tion in the Middle West,’2 had long since assumed the post of Vice 
President and Registrar at Southern, and it was without hesitation that the 
Board of Trustees elected him fifth president of the Normal University in 
1913, when Parkinson resigned.‘ It is not hard to picture him at his heavy 
desk in Old Main, often glowering, indeed sometimes bellowing at his 
students or faculty members, but withal extremely shrewd, generous, and 
considerate. He was now in his fifties, and was a large man, heavily jowled, 
the voice of Stentor, which I like to think he used for the same purpose, to 
call together the eminent Greeks, and possessed of a great passion for 
correctness. He rose at five each morning, spent interminable periods 
shaving, wore a white starched collar always, and was in his office promptly 
at seven to commence the labors of the day. 

Although many persons have expressed doubts about what religious 
principles he embraced, or even about his official church membership, it is 
true that a chapel period was held four days a week throughout his term of 
office, that Shryock himself was the most frequent speaker on these 
occasions, that his topics were often religious in character, and that he 
looked with disfavor upon expressions of apostasy. But he endeavored to 
break out of the rigid semi-ecclesiastical cast of college teachers and execu- 
tives of most small institutions of that day; his friends in other cities were 
persons whose connections with university life were rarely professional and 
religious or political. His cordial acquaintances were people of the stripe of 
Harriet Monroe, in poetic literature, a distinguished Rabbi, and, for a 
short period in Europe, of Herbert Hoover. It is also true that Shryock 
belonged to one or two service clubs,'* but apparently without much 
enthusiasm; his regular practice, several afternoons a week, was to carry an 
armful of books, the latest acquisitions of the Library, to his home, and 
there to read and ponder. One is struck by the variety of happy allusions 
to recent literature and science in his speeches, and these, if nothing else, 
afford evidence of his ardent and single-minded disposition toward the 
labors of the intellect. 
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But he was autocratic. Distinctions in faculty rank during his ad- 
ministration remained obscure :'5 a man grew older, Shryock felt, he grew 
wiser, taught better, was to be trusted with more responsibilities, was to 
receive a higher salary. But the careful hierarchy of ranks, the pay schedules 
with the “floors” and “ceilings,” the weighted teaching loads, the statistical 
compilations, were foreign to that day, and most of all to Shryock’s 
temperament.!® There were virtually no committees to discuss, advise, or 
pass upon policy, and the President made the decisions.17 Perhaps it was 
just as well that he should, for he changed the old two-year “college” 
into a fully accredited four-year one, and brought about a five-fold increase 
in the enrollment. A chart would show, in fact, that the first substantial 
enlargement of the University, except in the matter of buildings, was 
brought about during the administration we are discussing; faculty and 
students had hovered about a fixed node for some forty years. This would 
bea likely place to speculate upon the comparative worth of two divergent 
types of administration, and one is tempted to say that with the dozens of 
committees, ad hoc and standing, with which contemporary colleges are 
strewn, the work of vitalizing the faculty, of providing a unified aim and of 
actively pursuing that aim, would not have been so well done. Shryock’s 
achievement is small if one thinks of it in terms merely of enlarging a tiny 
college, of adding some able men, of attracting a few hundred more 
students to a place where tuition was free and fees were ridiculously low 
to begin with, all this at a time when the nearby University of Illinois was 
expanding greatly, when institutions throughout the country were, under 
such men as Nicholas Murray Butler, A. Lawrence Lowell, and others, in 
their heyday of growth. But the expansion and improvement of Southern, 
on no matter how small a scale, was in a sense more difficult to attain than 
any of the more obvious successes of the larger institutions. Very likely 
my chapter on the land and people of Southern Illinois would help explain 
this. The area was in need of, but not ripe for, a better college, and most 
of the work had to be performed by one person of perspicacious tenacity. 

Shryock affords the interesting spectacle of a man convinced of the 
rightness of his way, but obviously without much personal ambition. 
Doubtless with his oratorical force, he could have risen high in politics; or 
with his experience could have become an administrator in a more promi- 
nent university.’® As it was, he preferred the one-man rule of a small and 
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quite neglected college, and he preferred moreover, despite his evident 
success in enlarging the college, the maintaining of a fine tradition of 
teaching and the cultivation of the arts and sciences’? - all this without 
much fanfare.?¢ I think he conceived his task as one of resisting outside 
control over the University - the possible pressures from organized 
clericalism, and from party politics. At any rate, neither of these two 
regained any domination during Shryock’s term, nor have they often been 
very strong since then. 

The chief impression one receives from the recollections by those who 
worked for him was that of single-handedness. In his professional life he 
had a hardy Puritan sense of obligation, and this drove him to the uttermost 
limits of his strength to try to establish himself and his college as sophisti- 
cated even by metropolitan standards. He himself retained, for instance, 
no local tinge of speech: it was standard American, if there be such a 
pattern, and no doubt this assisted him in his becoming a platform speaker 
of wide appeal, one of the most effective in a generation when this speaking 
was the style.2! He schooled himself to become a formidable opponent in 
debate, though one concedes he never grew to be a subtle dialectician, his 
weapons being chiefly the rolling mellifluous phrases, the thundering 
periodic sentences - and the invective. He was a conscious artist, a masterly 
technician, imposing not so much for the refined stages of his reasoning - 
he preferred to carve out broad chunks of an argument - as for the projec- 
tion of personal moods, convictions, demands upon belief. He was, I think, 
a little frightened of provincialism; and his rhetorical art was his first 
device for remaking himself, and others, into citizens of the world. 

This single-handedness was in fiscal matters both an asset and a liability 
in his running of a public institution and in his relations with the Illinois 
State Legislature. Governor Horner recognized Shryock’s power when he 
affirmed that as long as “that fine gentleman was in command down 
there,” nothing could go wrong; but it is also true that because Shryock 
hated so to be beholden to anyone he operated the University with a very 
scanty budget, and was proud of being able to return unexpended funds to 
the state at the end of each biennium. (How different this is from every 
agency after the inception of the New Deal!) And for this reason, too, he 
kept rather aloof from the town and region; the conception of Southern as 
having a general responsibility to the area as a whole, a responsibility 
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going beyond the four-year instructional course, was developed only in the 
time of President Pulliam, Shryock’s successor. The need to be independent 
oneself implied the right to independence; and these in turn implied obliga- 
tions for others to be similarly independent. “It is a darned poor tub,” 
Shryock used to say, “‘that will not stand on its own bottom.” The extreme 
of this view, of course, tends to meet its own contrary habit face-to-face: 
President Shryock himself once bought his son a Latin “pony.” 22 

One cannot quite say, when one examines so complex a person, 
whether soberness covered geniality, or whether the kindliness which made 
him warn each student not to walk under the eaves of Old Main during a 
high wind - roof tiles might blow off, he said - whether this kindliness did 
not in fact cover a driving and withdrawn spirit. Several who knew him 
well doubt that he wanted many close friends, though he was generous 
alike to family and students, and though family attachments were of the 
warmest kind. Constantly preoccupied with the emotional aspects and ties 
of experience, a good deal more, to judge from his writings, than with the 
severely rational, he mentions a terrifying episode which occurred when 
he was about six years old, when his courage collapsed at the sight of a 
peculiar storm-cloud lying above two trees. 


I doubt if there is a nobler tree than a full grown sycamore in any of the 
forests of the world. But as I looked from where I sat there was something 
appalling about the two trees. In the first place the white branches were 
being moved in a tragic manner by a high wind; and a roar, rising and 
falling, pervaded the entire forest. The writhing white branches were out- 
lined in part against the dense forest growth back of them, but partly, 
because of the angle from which I saw them, against a leaden colored 
cloud.23 


In his solitariness and fright, he allowed his horses to run away home with 
him, and narrowly escaped serious injury. The pensiveness, the moodiness, 
which storms always aroused in him, might be traceable to this early 
incident. One might see him in his study, poring over his beloved Tennyson 
on a wild, lowering spring night, interrupted in the rhythm of art by 
the heavier rhythms of nature, and sitting reflectively in the weak lamp- 
light, hoping to be left alone with his scanning, and not quite wanting 
solitude. 
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The jointure of art with nature appears again and again in Shryock’s 
own conception of himself and of life around him. Art, to be human, must 
grow out of the natural tendencies of man placed in intimate relation with 
an environment which is not so much psychological as naively physical. 
Nature had been moderately well subdued on the Illinois plain by the 
1860's, but nature was ever-present to inform the senses, to slap and sway 
and push aside the delicacies of moral entanglements. 


Even in its less tremendous aspects the prairie was never without charm 
and without romance. From the flowers of the early spring until the last 
wild aster sickened under the sunlight following a frosty night the prairie 
was a continuous flower show. At one time prevailingly white, at another 
pink, again crimson, blue, and purple, and as the autumn drew on, a 
“Field of the cloth of gold,” relieved by the blue of the wild asters and the 
purple of the iron weed. . . . When the great thunderheads would break 
loose from the northwest rim of the horizon we could watch not only the 
approach of the mountainous mass of white cloud, but we could follow 
its blue-grey shadow on the plain mile after mile as it drew toward us.?4 


One notes in this passage and in countless others the great impression 
made upon Henry Shryock by two things, sound and color. It is safe to 
say that had he been gifted in the fine arts, his attention would not have 
been upon graphics but upon some more direct and vivid way of com- 
municating his sensibilities through varied and splashing hues. As for sound, 
his writings are full of passion for this, and here there is no need to build 
any hypothesis. “My grandmother,” he says in an early portion of his 
autobiography, “had a fine stock of folk tales, animal fables, and the like, 
especially those that have been told and retold in English until they have 
shaped themselves into a definite, rhythmical pattern. . . . She was a little 
woman with delicate hands, and a light silvery voice; and somehow the 
silvery tones of her voice were reinforced by the rhythmic beating of a 
slender white hand.” He speaks later on of a teacher: “Her reading covered 
a wide range, but of course fiction, poetry, and adventure books made up 
the bulk of it. And hers was that rare gift - I have known only a few who 
possessed it - that everything she read aloud seemed permanently enriched 
because of her reading.” Or he complains of a Kentucky boy - and here 
his natural aptitude for scorching epithet asserts itself - whose voice was 
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“half way between a horse-fiddle and a coffee-grinder.” If my inter- 
pretation at this remove in time be correct, he was not being amused at the 
Kentucky fellow, but annoyed, and that for good. A weak or inharmonious 
sound encroached upon his security. It is not a long step from this particular 
sensibility to the conviction of the moral or intellectual connections of 
rhythm. The sounds of nature, the pulses of the human voice, the intricate 
cadences of Swinburne or Browning - are these not at bottom the same? 


I want to go on record as a firm believer in the cultural value of oral 
reading. The ear always has been and always will be the imperial pathway 
to the emotions. . . . In the bad, old, prehistoric days, it was the ear that 
listened for the stealthy approach of the menace, creeping on in the dark- 
ness. It was the ear that caught the scream of agony, the cries of grief, and 
the moan of hopeless despair; and every child who is reared without the 


daily accompaniment of oral reading, who is not trained to become an 
effective oral reader, is robbed of his racial, his biological birthright. 

The sense of hearing may be trained so that the scream of the wind 
in the housetops, the roll of thunder, or other tumultuous sounds without 
any special connotation of menace or duty are unheeded, and the sleeper 
is not awakened; while a far less obtrusive sound denoting responsibility 
hovering against a background of fear will cause instant awakening.?5 


It is with these broad presuppositions that he approached what his ear 
loved most, poetry, and the poet his mind and heart adored, Tennyson, 
whose elaborations, he says, make evident “the dominant artistic spirit of 
the poet, and the desire of beauty that would let nothing go before the 
world without the very last polishing touch. Not infrequently the finished 
roll of vowel sound or the music of recurring liquids faintly suggests what 
the poetry itself describes.”26 Shryock, in his edition of one of Tennyson’s 
great poems, calls attention many times to the “rich pictorial phrasing,” 
the “mastery of rhythmic movement,” the “splendid phrasings’”’ of the 
artist. In his own teaching, Shryock used much of all this; I think he made 
some close association between teaching and learning, on the one hand, and 


speaking and hearing, on the other. I have said that he leaves us little | 
evidence of dialectical subtlety; but he leaves every evidence of over- . 
whelming oral gifts, where the use of language is to convince, to delight, / 
and to elevate. The voice serves to accent the emotional impact of the 
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wonders of nature when the child or student is brought face to face with 
them but does not know how to react, how to wonder; the teacher points 
the direction in which the child should move, by finding appropriate words 
to sum up what the truly open mind does feel upon being confronted with 
the rivers and waterfalls; and thereafter the child follows suit. Teaching 
is speaking, but speaking with effect to draw attention to those parts of 
experience which are ineffable, but which must be deeply felt by the child 


if he is to grow. 


Knowledge and skill may be won and perhaps are always won by the 
“Line upon line, and precept upon precept’ method of procedure; but 
power, it seems to me, never comes to anyone through the mode by which 
he achieves knowledge and skill; but comes possibly in a moment or at 
least in a period not long drawn out when through some combination his 
whole emotional nature is at its highest reach. Culture in its highest form 
is the end product of those highly emotionalized experiences through which 
the child passes . . . especially if these experiences are later in life molded, 
integrated, and unified through the esemplastic power of music, or poetry, 
or the drama.27 


It is of some interest that Shryock almost never puts the intellect in 
a place of prominence above the emotions. He seems to have held a view 
reminiscent of Hobbes (who borrowed his psychology from the classical 
thetoricians, chiefly), the view that man is a creature fundamentally of 
emotions (Hobbes would have called them the interior beginnings of 
animal motions) and that art acts to co-ordinate and refine them. Because 
this balance and co-ordination needs to be achieved, the vehicle of culture 
is not only hearing but also discussing: the student needs also to express his 
own feelings and achieve a kind of personal harmony with the emotions of 
others, in what Shryock refers to over and over as companionship. It is 
not merely a co-presence of persons for purely social reasons - I have the 
impression he disapproved ever so slightly of that - but of the earnest 
discussion of works of art, and science, too, but chiefly of poetry, jointly 
appreciated, and in a measure, jointly understood and well stated. 


A community has done a good deal for a boy when through the agency 
of the teacher or the preacher or book club or literary society it has 
developed in him a desire to find beauty in leaf or blossom or cloudland 
or bird or beast or wailing wind or human form or poets’ dreams or 
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artists’ embodiments; and also has taught him to play with words, their 
heights and depths, their lights and shadows, their clear cut lines, and their 
adumbrations until he can weave these wonderful symbols into a texture 
that may spread before the mind of his listener or reader the counterpart 
of that which is in his own mind.?8 


Particularly it was the literary society which furnished the emotional 
bond between mind and mind. In his maturity at Southern, Shryock was 
to encourage the two chief groups, the Zetetic and Socratic societies, which 
between them fostered almost all the non-curricular intellectual, artistic, 
and social activities of the campus; but it is clear that his enthusiasm for 
this kind of group had its beginning very early in his life. Literary societies 
flourished after the Civil War in hundreds of communities otherwise 
almost totally lacking in cultural life, and the small towns of southern and 
central Illinois were not exceptions to this rule. In his autobiographical 
notes, Shryock stresses the fact that the growth of these societies was quite 
spontaneous, that each town apparently felt the necessity for cultural inter- 
course, and that a group devoted to discussion of the arts seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. So, although Shryock’s major addresses were 
all memorized from scripts, his teaching took on the character of an 
informal colloquy with the students, an exhortation to apprehend the 
sounds of the words, the colors of the things symbolized, the moral force 
of the characters, an urgent harangue to enter into the world of the poet 
by the road built by the professor. Teaching is verbal, it elicits emotion, 
and properly it is not pure monologue. One can see him at work in his 
Eighth Reader. “The selection we are studying,” he says at one point by 
way of introduction, “has been called the finest martial poem in the 
English language. The poet has not tried to make us feel the glory of war, 
but rather, its unutterable pathos and its horror. The first part of the 
selection pictures beauty and joyousness, then alarm and trepidation, 
followed by heroic determination; this in turn, by tender pathos.’ So 
Shryock tells his student that he should feel, and, to a degree, what he 
should feel. The many homely epithets, the out-and-out Schimpf which 
Shryock permitted himself during chapel exercises at Southern, seem 
mainly to be directed at the fact that inattentive students did not know 
that they should feel, should respond in some positive way to the discourse 
being presented to them, the literature being read, the music being played.» 
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For Shryock, then, education meant primarily the learning to respond to 
what he called a “mass of accurate and effective locutions.”’ For this reason, 
he conceived the Normal University not as a place where courses of study 
might be proliferated, not as a place where farmers or tradesmen could 
come to get advice about their crops and business enterprises, but rather 
a citadel of the arts, practicing the arts, promulgating them, trumpeting 
them widely, but keeping alive the tradition of accuracy and utter refine- 
ment. 


Now with the introduction of vocational training into our schools, and 
the slow but certain drift of emphasis to the material side of life, it is more 
than ever necessary, if we would not have the next generation sink down 
into a bleak and dreary sordidness, that we bring the young minds of our 
country at the natural period of idealistic enthusiasms into contact with 
these splendid types of poetic idealism.31 


Even the tradition of training instructors at this Normal University could 
not stand in the way of Shryock’s intention to make secure the claims of 
liberal thinking and technics. Elsewhere I have said that he dismissed all 
but a handful of courses in education as unnecessary; common sense, he 
said, would take care of the rest, but common sense and good behavior 
must be developed by a hard discipline.32 He did not relax his strictures 
against laziness, against slipshod work or shoddy behavior,33 and there came 
to be in the end a good deal of friction over the fact that he paid much 
attention to what others called the mere symbols of refinement. He 
prohibited smoking on the campus, there was to be no sitting in parked 
cars, students were to be clean, and he told them so in terms which few 
college presidents would now employ, as dealing with something outside 
their purview. (“Some prefer to use perfume, some prefer to bathe; soap is 
cheaper than perfume.”) Morality was for him a matter of following rules; 
yet it was to be a direct and spontaneous obedience, too. President Shryock 
liked and knew good food, he enjoyed the pleasures of town life, he was 
known to have attended a Chicago burlesque once or twice with a 
distinguished administrator from another college, he went to educational 
conferences chiefly for the sake of hearing good stories; but as leader of 
his institution, his devoted adherence to principle and to rule was absolute.34 
The good name of the school, he used to say, was the greatest asset that 
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could be carried by the student throughout life; and any relaxation within 
the pale of the university would tend to besmirch that. 

Furthermore, he wanted the best teachers, and he sought far and wide 
for excellent young men with fine degrees, to break down the tradition 
of inbreeding with which Southern had been hitherto so hampered. One 
looks at the faculty of 1934/35, and quickly sees that it is more than double 
that of Shryock’s first year as president, 1913. Higher degrees themselves 
are not much, but the new men and women who had earned them, or 
were in process of earning them, have been loyal, effective, and very largely 
distinguished professors in a good tradition of American teaching and in 
some cases research. One thinks of the bright constellation of chemistry 
teachers appointed by Shryock - who loved chemistry himself, and wanted 
that department to be especially strong - and who have to a man remained 
at the University, vigorous and exacting.35 One thinks of the elevation of 
Emma L. Bowyer to the headship of the English department, and the taking 
on of Frances M. Barbour, Edith Smith Krappe, Robert D. Faner, Charles 
D. Tenney, and others fully committed to high standards of scholarship, 
literature, and its instrumental arts. One thinks of Foreign Languages, 
which in 1913 had one part-time instructor, and twenty-two years later 
had five full-time ones,3° and which has, like Chemistry, retained and 
enhanced its reputation for close study and liberal influence. One thinks 
of the History department, and the work of Richard L. Beyer and Eli G. 
Lentz, long before it was greatly expanded. And so on for an extended list 
of happy appointments. It is no accident that the institution became a 
Class A Teachers College during Shryock’s term of office, and was so 
recognized by the two major accrediting agencies.37 It should be under- 
stood, furthermore, that although Shryock seemed to have reservations 
about courses in education, he did a great deal to build up this main branch 
of the school: the steady work of Fount G. Warren, the hiring of Ted R. 
Ragsdale and Willis G. Cisne, testify to this. 

The driving energies of Shryock, his quick changes of mood, his hard 
purposes, the contrast they bore to the earlier relaxed temperament of the 
institution, made his term a tense one but never embittered. The presidency 
lasted twenty-two years. “When I came here,” he said ina commencement 
address, “I was a young man, and my shadow sloped toward the West. 
Now, I am an old man, and my shadow slopes toward the East.” As time 
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went on, his purple explosions in chapel and in his office room grew 
somewhat fainter, he became more tolerant towards blunders, and adopted 
a milder attitude towards educational statistics, vocational courses, empty- 
headed students, towards life in general. He was at Southern nearly forty 
years, all told, and it can be fairly said that he put his stamp more heavily 
upon it than did any other teacher or president. He was never altogether 
without enemies, personal and political, so definite were his convictions. 
But people did not unite against him, perhaps because they felt too much 
respect for so earnest and versatile a man. The school was sick with grief 
when, in his office one shining April day in 1935, Henry William Shryock 
felt the hard shock of sudden death. 


GHAR EE Ray Oak: 


President Pulliam 


and Democratic Administration 


A new stage has been mounted for human existence, new both in the physical 
and the social aspects. Three principles have made possible this new world: 
liberal democracy, scientific experiment, and industrialism. The two latter may 
be summed up in one word: technicism. 


- Jost OrtTEGA Y GassET, The Revolt of the Masses 


N one of his numerous chapel talks, President Shryock took occasion to 

subdue rumors that he was in favor of converting Southern into a 
university: it was a teachers college, he said; it was and should remain 
unlike and independent of the University of Illinois, and moreover, the 
cost of the conversion would be in the neighborhood of six million dollars - 
enough to keep the Normal running for several years. But the fact that 
Shryock spoke against this change is a sign that he had been urged to work 
in its favor. Just what urging he had had, and from whom, is surrounded by 
a penumbra of conflicting reports. One of the first persons to start talking 
about a university for Southern Illinois was Kent Keller,‘ congressional 
representative from Illinois at the time, a man who as state senator had been 
active in the fiscal and academic interest of Southern. O. W. Lyerla, a 
prominent businessman and promoter from the town of Herrin, fifteen 
miles away, was an early spokesman for the expansion, and so was 
W. O. Brown, managing rural education, although it is not clear whether 
they ever had any effect upon Shryock in this regard. Lyerla’s motives 
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grew chiefly out of an interest in new industrial technics - a branch of 
practical knowledge which a teacher-training school would have little 
competence to impart. Some local boosters wanted a university, in the 
thought that it would bring greater prestige to Carbondale; but as long 
as the chief teacher and administrator, Shryock, was alive, little was done 
to break out of the legal framework set for the school in its charter of 
1869. There was a Committee of Twelve, to be sure, which looked into 
the problem, but before 1939 no specific recommendations were made. 
President Shryock died on April 11, 1935, and a temporary successor was 
found in his old friend and supporter, George D. Wham, this interim 
appointment being followed by the accession to office of Roscoe Pulliam, 
on June 27 of the same year. At first Pulliam, too, rejected suggestions 
to augment and subdivide the institution, largely because of his desire to 
maintain the positive purity of a college for the training of good teachers. 
But gradually he saw the importance of adjusting the college to more 
needs of the region, and for that reason, and also because he was a booster, 
came to give support to a bill which would provide for dropping the word 
“Normal” from the title of the University - and for broadening the 
curricular scope. The verbal form of this proposal, made on campus in 
1939, was due to Professor Douglas E. Lawson (later Dean of the College 
of Education), but its tenet had been in the wind for a decade. The bill 
was left on the docket at adjournment time without much hope of passing 
in the state legislature in 1941, but in 1943 a measure more substantial and 
far-reaching was passed. The tale of the campaign for this second measure 
will need to wait until we have recorded, however briefly, the life and 
character of the president who led it, at first somewhat reluctantly or at 
any rate cautiously, I think, but a little later with enthusiasm, and who gave 
Southern a great breath of heady fresh air. 


Ros eon? OU PUTAM 


Tue Pulliams were English farm folk, and Roscoe’s father settled near 
Millstadt, Illinois, in an atmosphere rigorous and Germanic. (He went to 
a parochial school in which German was spoken.) The boy’s family life 
was thus rather similar in its rural setting to that of Henry Shryock, but 
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one may suppose that Pulliam’s education and temperament, which 
belonged to a period one generation later - he was born April 17, 1896 - 
were more nearly of the customs of our own time. Roscoe Pulliam was a 
student at Southern Illinois Normal University, receiving his B.Ed. degree 
in 1923, when Shryock’s powers as instructor in literature had reached their 
pinnacle. It is remembered locally how much the younger man owed to the 
elder, how many mannerisms he took note of, adopted, modified, and 
enjoyed. As a student he was ebullient, a little cocky, no dilettante, but had 
the kind of sensitivity to the best words in the best order, that Shryock 
endeavored to uncover in his awe-struck pupils. Pulliam was a great 
observer, a great user of what he observed. Very early he became a teacher 
(at the Bunker Hill high school). It is doubtful if all his pedagogic skill was 
innate. What was innate was his startling energy, which despite a serious 
war wound and its sequela, a chronic infection,? continued unabated 
throughout his life. His college career was successful, but the lively facility 
he came eventually to show in his speaking and writing was born of the 
persevering of a thorough, not the efforts of a brilliant, student. 

He went on to take a Master of Arts degree at the University of Illinois 
in 1927, four years after his graduation from Southern and his marriage to 
Mabel McGuire, and one year after serving as the Superintendent of Grade 
Schools at Staunton, Illinois. The position for which he was clearly eligible, 
and which he filled with high credit, was that of Superintendent of Grade 
Schools at Harrisburg, a town in Southern Illinois having roughly the same 
proportions, needs, and fortunes as Carbondale. It was the capabilities he 
showed there that made him a choice for candidate for the position of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. It is to his honor that, having 
campaigned feverishly in his own behalf, and having very nearly vanquished 
the opposition, he withdrew his name upon discovering that a large ratio 
of his future appointments would have to be political, and that his own 
judgment could not be the final arbiter. Eight years after assuming his post 
in Harrisburg, he was appointed by the Board under Governor Henry 
Horner as sixth president of Southern. Another strong contender for the 
office was Brigadier General William McAndrew, at the time Director of 
Physical Education at the institution; but Pulliam, as well as being an able 
man, was a person with numerous friends among the Democrats in Spring- 
field (who from 1932 to 1940 were in power), and with many friends, too, 
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among local public school leaders. At any rate, Pulliam was the first 
president of Southern who had not served as faculty member or ad- 
ministrator of subordinate rank, Allyn being naturally excepted, and yet 
he was also the first alumnus to become president. One may say of the 
appointment stemming from Governor Horner that it was political judg- 
ment rather than political expediency which dictated the choice. Roscoe 
Pulliam’s administration became clearer, firmer, and more fully enlightened, 
step by step in its eight years’ duration. A temperate and experienced 
faculty member has said that in his later days in office, Pulliam must have 
been the finest college president in the country. He made mistakes, par- 
ticularly at first, was inclined to speak words not weighed in the most exact 
balances for testing discourse. He evidently felt insecure in his job in the 
beginning - both because of unfriendly groups within the University, and 
a fear that change to Republican rule in Springfield (Governor Green took 
office in 1940) would deprive him of backing - but on the whole these 
anxieties were swallowed in a more widely compassing stream of success, 
approbation, and accomplishment. His death, March 27, 1944, after a 
harrowing recrudescence of an old kidney infection, came decades too soon. 


PEEP CAMPATGIN 


In the Report of the Board of Trustees, dated February 19, 1940, 
President Pulliam set forth a list of needs to be satisfied by 1945 (this report 
was made considerably before the United States entered the war against 
Germany and Japan): the physical structure of the University needed an 
overhauling; land needed in the next twenty years ought to be purchased 
immediately; a model school (later to be known as the University School, 
but perhaps more rightfully to be thought of as Pulliam School) should be 
built; the operating budget should be doubled; and finally, Southern 
Illinois Normal University “needs to be set free from the legal restriction 
of its function as that of teacher training. It never has, from its earliest 
beginnings, actually been merely a teacher training institution. It always 
has been and by every reasonable consideration of sound public policy 
indubitably ought always to continue to be” (one feels not Shryock’s surge 
of sound in these phrases, but the push of spirit in plainer rhetoric) “the 
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people’s great liberal arts college of Southern Illinois, where the poor but 
able young people from hill farm and coal miner’s cottage can come to 
get their opportunity at success and creative leadership in any field for 
which they have taste and talent.’’3 

This was undoubtedly the first official statement of the new intention 
to pursue a university program, and with it our history of the campaign 
might well begin. The next two years saw a strengthening of local forces, 
of persuasions, small advances, small setbacks, of appointments to com- 
mittees, of consolidation of arguments and reservations. A Committee on 
Campaign Promotion was set up, with broad sweep of operations, under 
the general chairmanship of Professor William B. Schneider, of the Depart- 
ment of English. On October: 7, 1942, Pulliam wrote to Chairman 
Schneider, relating that the first sheaf of reports from the Facts and Figures 
Committee of the college had been turned in, these being reports relative 
to the feasibility of setting up a new university.5 Schneider was now at 
liberty to move forward, using these facts as talent and circumstances 
permitted, and he could be assured of co-operation from others at Southern 
in this drive. Mimeographed memoranda were distributed, inveighing 
against the “hypocritical legal restrictions” upon the work of the institu- 
tion ~ restrictions to mere teacher training - and proposing an entirely new 
program of rural education to be undertaken by an enlarged Southern. An 
Associated Press dispatch of November 19 emanating from Springfield 
said that 


A campaign to establish a new State University at Carbondale, to be known 
as the University of Southern Illinois, was in full swing today. Senator 
R. G. Crisenberry,® Republican from Murphysboro, announced that he 
would introduce legislation in the 63d General Assembly convening in 
January to create the University by the expansion of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University and by changing its status of that of a teacher’s college 
to a liberal arts college. The proposed university would offer a full curri- 
culum of liberal arts and professional and educational studies exclusive of 
law, engineering and medicine, and with an independent school board. 


This announcement concluded the first stage of the campaign - pre- 
liminary planning and a challenge to the people at large. The second stage, 
that of enlisting help from state, rather than merely local groups, com- 
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menced in December; Sherman Carr, a private citizen from the neighboring 
town.of Murphysboro, helped to secure the endorsement of the powerful 
American Legion (in Illinois) for the proposal, and labor groups from 
northern areas gave their sanction, too.” Senator Crisenberry was tireless in 
haranguing state senators and delegates of civic clubs, and the vigorous 
and shrewd Representative Paul Powell (Democrat - Vienna, Illinois), was 
not less so. (Powell, one of Southern’s best legislative friends, later became 
Speaker of the House.) The highly influential Illinois Education Association, 
however, resisted all efforts to recruit its forces; it used the argument, so 
often heard in the next few months, that expansion of Southern would be 
deleterious to the balancing of education in the state as a whole. Partly 
through the help of Mrs. Jewell Wettaw, President of the Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, that body became a strong supporter of the proposal, 
even though the preponderant number of its participating clubs were 
resident in communities far away from Southern Illinois. 

Publicity from Southern now issued in a fluent river of magazines, 
releases, radio talks. The Southern Alumnus brought out a number devoted 
to “The Case for USI” (written by Charles D. Tenney, principally, and by 
Jesse W. Harris), in which substantially all the leading arguments for con- 
version were offered: (1) that northern Illinois had five accredited colleges 
for every million inhabitants, while southern Illinois had but one; that 
northern Illinois had three great universities, southern Illinois none at all; 
(2) that in the whole state, there was an average of more than nine faculty 
members to every ten thousand persons, while in southern Illinois there 
were somewhere between two and three; (3) that the educational property 
in southern Illinois was one-fiftieth of the amount held by the state as a 
whole, while its population was more than one-tenth. “Southern Illinois is 
not asking for a college for every two counties or for every 200,000 people, ’ 


the lead article went on: 


It is not asking for the tremendous increases in property and staff that 
would be needed to give its young people vocational and educational 
Opportunities equal to those available in Northern Illinois. It is not 
asking for a duplication of the tremendous cultural facilities upstate. 
WHAT SOUTHERN ILLINOIS DOES ASK IS THE PRIVILEGE OF MAKING ITS ONE 
COLLEGE AN INSTITUTION THAT CAN SERVE THE NEEDS OF ITS PEOPLE MORE 
ADEQUATELY THAN CAN A SCHOOL MAINLY DESIGNED TO TRAIN TEACHERS.® 
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A bill (or rather group of bills) to permit the change was introduced 
in the Senate on January 7, 1943, with the sponsorship of all the senators 
of all districts south of Springfield, and of Senator Roland V. Libonati 
(Democrat - Chicago) - a total of thirteen. When the bill was introduced 
into the House by Representative W. J. McDonald, it had more than thirty 
co-sponsors. Unexpected encouragement came from the support of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, which had a fair circulation in Madison and 
St. Clair counties, in Southern Illinois, and in adjoining areas in the middle 
of the state. The great question seemed to be the stand to be adopted by 
Governor Dwight H. Green, a Republican who would be considering a bill 
framed chiefly by Democratic adherents. Officially he was neutral, and 
readily conceded that the project was entitled to consideration. Friendly 
response to the bill was now, however, beginning to alarm its potential 
opponents, largely at the University of Illinois, which after all was the 
established state institution, with many prior claims; and various private 
citizens and functionaries gave vent to their objections. Merle J. Trees, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois and also 
past-President of the University of Illinois Alumni Association, pronounced 
the bill unsound: there was, he said, a big enough problem already to 
maintain adequate facilities and “reputable educators’ in Champaign; and 
he added the countersuggestion: turn all the state normal schools into 
colleges, presumably to be run by a common state board.'¢ Gerald J. 
Koerner, President of the Chicago Illini Club, thought the proposal might 
be a “‘political move,”*! although the exact meaning of the phrase in this 
context is difficult to ascertain. 

Thus far opposition had been in the form of sporadic statements, but 
suddenly it evolved into a concerted movement; and the third stage of the 
campaign was ushered in with a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Illinois, January 23, 1943. Probably it is safest to characterize 
the feelings of the two institutions hitherto as approaching indifference, 
but now the vague resentments engendered on both sides broke into 
academic hostility, an antagonism which was to hamper Southern for 
nearly a decade.-At this well-remembered Board meeting, the trustees 
decided to sponsor research calculated to discredit Southern’s claims (a kind 
of activity which spokesmen for Southern recognized as falling somewhere 
outside any strict definition of the term “‘research’’). Accordingly, a week 
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later, Dr. Coleman Griffith, of the University of Illinois Bureau of Institu- 
tional Research, prepared twenty-two confutations of the geographic and 
economic allegations made by Southern’s Facts and Figures Committee. 
After the trustee mecting, also, Dr. Karl A. Meyer, President of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Board of Trustees, was quoted in the Champaign New’s- 
Gazette as having made a statement which did more, probably, to make 
explicit the determination of Southern to expand than any mountain of 
statistical surveys could have done: he was reported to have said, as if he 
were uttering a truism, that Southern Illinois was suffering from educational 
dry rot, that it would be far better to get students out of there so that they 
could receive good training in northern institutions. Reactions to this 
report were instantaneous: Senator J. Will Howell (Democrat - West 
Frankfort) called upon Meyer to resign his chairmanship at once;1? Senator 
Crisenberry reprimanded Meyer for the remark that was, he said, “cal- 
culated to arouse sectional feeling” ;‘3 and other educators, civic leaders, 
and private citizens erupted in an unwonted bitterness at this slur, as they 
believed, upon their region. It is instructive to note the differences between 
this quarrel and the competition between towns like Tamaroa and Carbon- 
dale over seventy years before, when the locating of Southern was in 
question. In those days, epithets with a moral flavor were part and parcel 
of the journalistic rhetoric, and derision or extravagant claims were taken 
for granted; but in 1943 the immediate appeal was to statistical surveys - 

the U.S. Census was by far the most frequently quoted document during 
the debates. The chief question was not one of ends - whether liberal arts 
instruction was desirable for Southern Illinois - but of means: how best 
to bring teachers of the liberal arts together with students. There were 
minor issues, too, such as the (sometimes expressed) fear on the part of the 
University of Illinois officials that an unbalanced educational program 

would ensue upon any augmentation of Southern, or that Southern would 

in some fashion come to rival the much larger institution in Champaign; 

but these side issues tended in the long run to be displaced by the debates 

over numbers of potential students and the per capita expenditures required 

to educate them. 

On January 28, the Illinois Education Association, Southern Division, 
finally decided to back the new project of a University of Southern Illinois. 
Three days afterward Coleman Griffith issued his collection of findings 
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designed to rebut Southern’s case: as opposed to the earlier figure of 
24.1 per cent of the land area of Illinois, he said that the southern part of 
the state comprised 22.4 per cent; as against 12.4 per cent of the population, 
he conceded but 8.6 per cent, and so on. Southern spokesmen quickly 
replied by showing how Griffith had exchanged Madison and St. Clair 
counties near St. Louis, for less extensive, populous, and wealthy ones in 
central Illinois, and accused him of gerrymandering. But his figures were 
used by him and were lent the authority of Dean George Works, of the 
University of Chicago, before a Committee of the Whole in the Senate, 
and consequently they became large stumbling-blocks to a clearer dis- 
cussion of the issues. What had been a simple question of deliberation, of 
adapting scarce means to desirable ends, now became a moral crusade, a 
crusade for its participants on behalf of truth and justice. It has been said 
that the so-called mishandling of their case by Meyer, Griffith, and to a 
much lesser extent by Works, did more to assure Southern of a successful 
outcome to the campaign, because of the righteous indignation engendered, 
than did any other factor. Southern went on to enlist the help of Rotary 
and other service clubs; of groups of progressive miners; of various 
chambers of commerce and associations of businessmen, most of whom 
had come to feel that they could expect little help from the University of 
Illinois in solving their special educational problems.‘¢ Aid for Southern 
came also from newspapers up to this time not greatly concerned with 
Southern Illinois at all. The University of Illinois had the advantages and 
also disadvantages of bigness and monopoly, and many independent editors 
became more aware of the self-satisfaction of the large institution than 
of the great services it offered to every citizen of the state who was ready 
to avail himself of them.'5 The Illinois Junior Chamber of Commerce 
added its name to proponents of the enabling legislation, possibly because 
it felt that educational aid to the southern part of the state would increase 
the flow of business there and enhance the rather dismal financial outlook 
bound to ensue upon the disbanding of war projects at Crab Orchard and 
elsewhere.'® Senator Crisenberry, always zealous, threatened economic 
reprisals against the University of Illinois in case his bill failed to pass.17 

But curious divisions of opinion arose. Many groups in Southern 
Illinois, many newspapers, did not believe that southerly interests would 
best be served by an enlarged program in Carbondale. The Evening Call, 
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published in Du Quoin, a thriving town twenty miles north of Carbondale, 
printed an editorial which said: 


We have traveled up and down the state of Illinois for many years and we 
were not aware until recently that there was an insurmountable barrier 
somewhere between Southern Illinois and all the rest of the state and that 
all the higher educational and cultural advantages lay on the other side 
of this barrier. 

Maybe we haven't gone ahead — or backward — with the times but 
we were still under the impression that the University of Illinois was ready, 
adequate and anxious to serve the education needs of Alexander County 
as well as Champaign County or Joe Davies County. We believed that 
now, as then, any boy or girl with ambition enough to get an education 
had get-up enough in them to get to the University or to one of the other 
schools of higher learning with which the state is dotted and live and study 
in comfortable and satisfactory circumstances. . . . 

There seems to have grown up a strange school of thought in late 
years, however, that no youngster who is not backed by wealth, can afford 
to go out of his own back yard to get an education. A trip of two hundred 


miles has been held as an insurmountable obstacle. 


The following day the Bureau of Institutional Research requested that 
the legislative proposals be delayed until a commission of nationally known 
educators could appraise the entire program of education in Illinois. Dean 


- Works had proposed a network of no less than 119 state-supported junior 


colleges, dominated by the University of Illinois, and had recommended 
that one of these be located in Carbondale, another in Murphysboro, seven 
miles away, and so on.9 Both of these suggestions had some merit, 
superficially, but such elaborate plans would have delayed any advance 
for several years. It was 1943, and people had begun to hope that the war 
would not last another decade: Germany had already shown the first signs 
of weakness in North Africa and in Russia. 

As a counterpart to some local opposition in the south, a number of 
alumni of the University of Illinois (many of them living, as was to be 
expected, in the southern tiers of counties), began attacking officers of 
their Alma Mater, and signed a resolution put before Governor Green 
indicating their dissatisfaction with the delays that these officers were 
trying to force upon the Legislature.2? These and other dissensions turned 
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what was an ordinary constructive measure into the rallying-point for 
rivals, personal, academic, and political, and although the rejoicing when 
the enabling acts were eventually passed was great, still the feeling that 
the victory had a Pyrrhic tinge darkened ever so slightly the mood of those 
in charge. At no time, as I have said, did anyone dare hint that Southern 
Illinois needed no more and no better educational opportunities - to say 
such a thing would have been politically hopeless - but more and more the 
question of money came into the foreground: the search for a really 
economical equivalent for the projected university gave opponents of the 
bill a sense of urgency and a tone of bitterness, as the staggering tropes and 
allusions in another editorial in the Du Quoin Evening Call signify.?! 


There are many who have yet failed to see that the era of magic money 
is almost over. The “federal funds” and “state funds” that were spread so 
lavishly in the days of the great depression are piled up on the debit side 
of the ledger to an amount that is frightening even the crack-brains that 
sowed the whirlwind as they “primed the pump.” 


As soon as economy had seemingly become the primary issue, both sides 
hurried forward with arrays of financial facts and extrapolated curves 
dealing with the present dollar value of Southern and the probable future 
costs. Professor Schneider, reflecting estimates official at Southern, put the 
present worth at one and one-half million dollars, the needed money for 
immediate expansion at three and one-half more,?? while Coleman Griffith 
suggested that fifteen million was a better figure for expansion; and 
President Arthur Cutts Willard of the University of Illinois doubled even 
that. It is difficult to say whether time has proved the opponents rather than 
the exponents of the bill correct, for since 1943 the whole plan of Southern 
has changed from the most radical dreams of the oldest and youngest men, 
and in addition, construction and operating costs have multiplied by a 
factor of at least two. If dollar expenditures are counted, and if one further 
entertains a lingering doubt whether conversion to university operations 
is wholly completed, then the sum suggested by Willard, even, is very 
conservative; but of course the answer would be that obstruction of 
Southern by a neighbor institution with the staggering budget of the 
University of Illinois would be an act done with ill grace. It could be said 
from the review of a dozen years, also, that the University of Illinois has 
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not suffered because of increases in Southern’s appropriation. The pro- 
ponents of the bill were quick to point out that in spite of all the money 
spent in Champaign, much of the agricultural research, say, was irrelevant 
to the terrain of southern counties, that mechanical skills taught two 
hundred miles away conferred little benefit upon the garage boys of the 
region, that even a vast program of tuition scholarships would go but a 
short way toward paying costs of training. 

The Senate Education Committee conducted hearings, during which 
the legislators were peppered with mimeographed statements from South- 
ern Illinois Incorporated, from the Normal University, and from civic 
groups. Senator Everett R. Peters (Republican - St. Joseph) was regarded 
as hostile to the bill, and he cross-examined the proponents: O. W. Lyerla, 
one of the earliest propounders of a university for Southern Illinois, Mrs. 
R. C. Mann, representing eighty thousand members of the Women’s 
Federated Clubs, two labor leaders, and Sherman Carr of the American 
Legion, as well as members of the Normal University staft.23 Peters also 
called upon Dean Works, who warned that all those states which had 
tried to support two public universities had eventually recognized their 
failure, and who again advocated junior colleges to operate as “selective 
agencies. Works was followed by L. S. Smith, editor of the Du Quoin 
Evening Call, who voiced his economic objections, and by the indefatigible 
Coleman Griffith. The bills were sent the next day to the floor of the 
Senate, seven votes to two recommending that they be passed.2# When 
the bills were reported out of the House Education Committee, the vote 
of that group, too, was favorable. 

The fourth stage, the final legislative struggle, now began. Under the 
sponsorship of Crisenberry, the six closely related bills went to a hearing 
on the Senate floor, on the last day of March. Pulliam put his case in terms 
of needs, rather than of financial means. ““There’s ignorance in them there 
hills,” he said, pointing to a map of Southern Illinois. “All we want,” he 
added, “is the strait jacket taken off our Carbondale school.’ Opponents 
brought forth no new arguments; nor did the Carbondale contingent. 
Central Illinois newspapers hoped the bills would be defeated, while the 
Chicago and St. Louis presses (leaving aside the Chicago Tribune, which had 
accused Southern of having an “over-active thyroid”) were generally in 


favor of them.?s “The Crisenberry bills definitely should be defeated,” 
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said the Decatur Herald on April 1. “If passed, they will enormously 
complicate all state business, not merely in the field of education but in 
every other sphere, by starting a competition for patronage and funds 
between two different university boards, each naturally eager to capture 
every advantage possible for its own section.’ The Urbana Courier spoke of 
the “gradual falling of U.S.I. stock,” and of the “heckling” given to the 
“quiet and assured” Dr. Griffith.26 A fear was arising at Southern that the 
bills would be defeated, in part because of the imperturbability of Griffith 
and his ready recital of figures so damaging, so persuasive, though so 
much disputed. On April 15, Senate Bill No. 294 was introduced, to 
provide a state-wide commission to study Illinois educational problems, 
with an appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars. If passed, this would 
have deferred legislation on the Crisenberry bills two years at the very 
least. Shortly a rumor was started that the Governor would veto the 
Southern bills. Senator J. Will Howell said that “undue pressure is being 
exerted to defeat pending legislation which would create the University of 
Southern Illinois at Carbondale. . .. Could it be possible that the Governor 
has drawn the conclusion that the group who oppose the Carbondale 
university can pull more ‘political water’ than the group who favor it?’’27 
The Crisenberry bills were put to a test vote, and lost by the voice of one 
man. However, the time seemed ripe for compromise. In their original 
form, the bills called for titling the school “University of Southern Illinois,” 
a proposal which appeared to set up a distinct rivalry; and they called for 
a separate board of trustees. A little trading was done, and Crisenberry 
made three concessions: on the title, on the board, and on the permission 
to grant a wide variety of degrees. On May 1 the bills passed the Senate 
in their new form: Southern would retain its old name, its old board, and 
would be empowered to give degrees only in courses not culminating in 
the degrees in virtually all of the professional schools conducted by the 
University of Illinois - medicine, engineering, agriculture, dentistry, and 

so forth. 
But now a serious delay began in the House; and it was a gloomy 
time for Carbondale - the wait was irksome and might prove consequential. 
I am disturbed over the present outlook for the bills [wrote Sewell 


E. Baker to Roscoe Pulliam].2° In our own city, one of Illinois’ pre- 
sumptuous solons said to a group of his women listeners a while ago that 
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this University “would not cure the ignorance or the poverty of Southern 
Illinois.” . . . I have always felt that the southern part of this state deserved 
more recognition. We still hope. 


The University of Illinois did not let the matter rest. Griffith called 
the permission to expand the curriculum in spite of the strictures, a “blank 
check.”29 It is difficult to say whether the bill was a true compromise, for 
it gave Southern the chief substance of its request, the plan to break away 
from a teacher-training college. The weeks ambled on, and the days grew 
wet and hot in Carbondale. Finally, on the last day of the legislative session, 
the bills were brought up in the House of Representatives, and passed by 
the astonishing vote of 109 to 4. And on July 15, Governor Green signed 
the bill into law. 

President Pulliam was away from the campus at the time, having been 
committed to teach at the University of Chicago summer session. His work 
of campaigning was over, and the work of planning and consolidation was 


not yet properly begun. It was a short holiday for Southern, and for 
Roscoe Pulliam. 
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The social and political role of American education cannot be understood 
if it is thought of as being primarily a means of formal instruction. If it is so 
thought of, it will be overrated and underrated. It will be overrated because the 
figures of two million college students, of seven million high school students, 
will dazzle the visitor used to seeing opportunities for higher education doled 
out (except in Soviet Russia) on a combined class-and-intellectual basis. It will 
be underrated if, at any stage below the highest (that is, below the great uni- 
versities), the academic standards are compared with those of a good English, 
French, or pre-Hitler German school. If these millions of boys and girls are to 
be judged by their academic accomplishments, they will be judged harshly. But 
they are not to be so judged, for their schools are doing far more than instruct 
them: they are letting them instruct each other in how to live in America. 


~D. W. Brocan, The American Character 


Ir has been opined by some who knew him that Roscoe Pulliam’s eight 
years of office fell into three not quite equal parts, beginning with the first 
couple of years, when he arrived on the scene as a dynamic, inexperienced, 
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somewhat superficial young president who was, as they said, “prepared to 
take charge.” But the chief feature of Pulliam’s character was, as I asserted 
earlier, his ability to observe, to profit, in a word to grow. After this 
period of mistakes (during which it appears that he occasionally antagonized 
some faculty members more than necessary), he entered upon a period 
when good judgment came to him, when his errors (in his opinions, his 
utterances, his appointments) and his unwillingness to chastise or fire the 
unfit came to be less and less evident. He set about, with greatly increased 
skill and with an unself-conscious idealism which had always been his, to 
make more democratic the college administration, and also to extend the 
influence of the college to communities nearby. It is difficult to say exactly 
when the third period began; but gradually the committee system which 
Pulliam encouraged began to function sufficiently well so that important 
decisions could be made by small appointed or elected groups, with the 
result that during the agonizing months of the President’s final illness, the 
work of administering could go on. Unfortunately, however, some weeks 
before Pulliam’s death in March, 1944, the Board of Trustees (still a state 
board controlling all five teachers colleges) suspended faculty and presi- 
dential authority to reorganize the University, presumably because Pulliam 
(who tried with great fortitude to run Southern from his sickbed) could 
not be a part of all the deliberations. Many faculty members received a 
disconcerting impression that authority from Springfield was being more 
directly asserted than heretofore. The upshot of this was that not every 
advantage could be taken of the Crisenberry bills at the outset, and in fact 
it was for many reasons several years before their real effect could be felt. 

In his social character, according to those who knew him best, Pulliam 
was infinitely eager, and this gave his enemies a chance to think of him as 
an opportunist, although like Shryock Mr. Pulliam gave little hint of 
wishing to use the presidency of Southern as the stepping stone to a position 
more lucrative or conspicuous. He was witty, talkative, and had a great 
knack for extemporizing his speeches, though this knack was cultivated. 
Often a stenographer took down his casual talks, and the typescript, with 
heavy editorial revisions to fill out his skeletal ideas or to dock pleonasms, 
would be printed as an address or paper in one of the education or social 
science journals of the time. Most of these papers are cogent, direct, and 
show, if not a greatly variegated imagination, certainly humane common 
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sense, and a passionately motived effort to come to grips with the funda- 
mental problems of social democracy in America. Pulliam knew something 
of many fields, he read quite widely, but he was not a broad scholar in the 
ordinary professional meaning of that expression, he was not a citizen of 
the world, probably was not altogether aware of what such a citizen would 
be. But he was a prototype of the twentieth-century citizen of America, 
healthy-minded, earnest, honorable to every principle he embraced, en- 
couraging, the kind of man who temperamentally could have been an 
engineer, a business executive, a lawyer, possibly a physician, but who 
remained devoted, by interest and by faith, to education. 

When one examines his papers, the impression one receives is that of a 
man of intensive pursuits, rather than of extensive intellectual hobbies. The 
score of papers are rich in opinions on many topics pertinent to education 
in a society presumed to be organized democratically, but the principles 
which animated his discourse could be reduced to a small number. Pulliam 
did well in the avoidance of easy repetitions - his restatements were 
shrewdly calculated - but a half-dozen worthy fundamentals were his 
starting-points: education must proceed on democratic principles in a 
democratic society even though not all education is to be equated with 
democracy; men are for the most part to be trusted, although to give 
individual persons more local control than is absolutely necessary is an 
error of judgment; the active is superior, on practical grounds, to the 
_ passive; what is valuable is not under all circumstances equally valuable, 
spiritual strength being the chief agent promoting the value of the valuable; 
the practical and the technical take precedence, at least in our society, over 
the theoretical; the leading characteristic of society is its tendency to 
alteration from within and without. 

The matrix of education is not the individual mind, in its innate but 
wholly implicit knowledge, or in its pristine stupidity, but the society of 
our time; and this society, Pulliam is insistent, is industrial before it is 


anything else. 


The crux of the problem for American democracy is two-fold. It must 
create a means for releasing our enormous creative potentialities, human, 
natural and technical. It must also learn how to adapt democratic ideals 
and procedures to a world which through modern technology has become 


collective.3° 
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The modern world, through its technical developments, has created 
the greatest blessing and the greatest danger — leisure; and here educational 
institutions perform the service of keeping young people out of mischief 
while they advance to an age where job-getting is possible.3! For this 
reason, one sense in which democracy enters into education is in the matter 
of mere numbers: “The secondary schools, for good or ill, no longer are 
selective schools for preparing a few superior students to enter upon pro- 
fessional studies; they are great democratic common schools.’’3? It is here 
implied that this function of educational institutions turns upon the necessity 
for canalizing the energies of a people into socially useful occupations, at 
the same time that the school itself is one of these occupations. The 
difficulties which education in America must face and avoid arise out of 
the great ease in which democratic education becomes mass education, and 
mass becomes military. Mr. Pulliam took a close look at the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps put up before World War II, noting that “the 
situation that now prevails in the camps where the educational authority is 
entirely subservient to the military authority is an intolerable one in 
America. Ours is not and never has been a brass hat society.” 33 Thus he 
concerned himself with the dual problem, found in Plato, of keeping 
education regulated by the state but not subordinated to the projected 
arrangements of war (mistrust of the military was very compelling with 
Mr. Pulliam), and of training the youth when war comes though in such 
a way that they will be watchdogs and not sheep-devouring wolves.34 

The paradox which Roscoe Pulliam saw clearly, and which arose in his 
own lifetime, was this: that the industrialization of society had proceeded 
so far that the preservation of freedom within its hard frame required 
management, and the very act of managing was attended by terrible risks. 
Liberty is the end of democratic life (and life without democracy is hideous 
to contemplate), but liberty must be ordained from above, it must be a 
policy as well as a habit of unconstrained thought and action. “Democracy 
developed under frontier conditions within a simple domestic handicraft 
economy, he said. “Technology has revolutionized that world. Com- 
munication, transportation, mass production and distribution have made 
us highly interdependent. We must learn how to reinterpret democratic 
values and procedures in terms of our interdependence. The American 


people must become able to control their economy and determine the 
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ends which it shall serve.’’35 The controls needed are of two kinds: those 
to reduce the discrepancy between what we can use and what we can 
produce, and those to influence people to become wiser in the uses to 
which they put the goods purchased.3° Of course the situation is involved 
in a circular movement, because much of the very education which brings 
prudence also confers greater technological skills, thereby bringing about 
greater productive capacity in the industrial plant, and creating greater 
discrepancies of the sort mentioned.37 The great spectre haunting Pulliam 
was local Fascism. 

So much for the setting of education in a precarious society. What of 
its content? One is reminded of the gibe made by Sibelius at Richard 
Strauss. ‘Strauss,’ he said, in his peculiar English, “Strauss is very much 
up-to-date, much contemporary, very much now. Sibelius, for all time.” 
It must be admitted that even as Pulliam saw the contemporaneous problem, 
he set out a contemporary solution, he felt uncomfortable with the classics, 
he complained of the doctrines of the school lately called the Perennialists. 


In feeling our way along the new paths we are constantly compelled to 
travel, the methods and the attitudes of the scientist are likely to be far 
more useful than any classic statement of anything. Even the most general 
and fundamental of ethical concepts need liberal reinterpretations to make 


them work in a democratic, mass production society.38 


All this implies that the curricula of schools must be carefully adjusted, 
examined, re-adjusted to fit the changing socio-economic conditions of 
society - and to the needs of students. He compares the setting up, for 
example, of the CCC camps and their success in helping a Depression brood 
of young men to find themselves, to the schools: “We would have been 
able to think of nothing much mote original than to invite the idle boys to 
come back to high school to flunk beginning algebra once more.’’39 Ready- 
made materials should not form the content of education, chiefly because 
students cannot be made to accept them unless the materials can be integrated 
with student experience.4? Pulliam thus tends to set up a continuity, 
commonly found in the followers of John Dewey (though only with 
many tight reservations in Dewey himself), between experience and learn- 
ing, and this pervades Pulliam’s entire theory of what the schools should 
accomplish. It was for this reason, rather than simple allegations of useless- 
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ness, that Pulliam took the trouble to condemn the teaching of Latin and 
similar subjects.44 He was, furthermore, much disenchanted with the theory 
of the transfer of learning - a badly mangled doctrine in the debates of the 
thirties - and felt that what should be taught was what fitted a boy or girl 
directly for an effective life in a wildly expanding society. But he was also 
careful to point out that this effective life - many philosophers have called 
it happiness - was not simply a visible success: “Success in life consists of 
the great many intangibles that are extremely hard to define, and the 
satisfactory combination of these intangibles with more tangible and 
practical matters would undoubtedly not be the same and should not be 
the same for all people.” 

I do not find evidence that Mr. Pulliam ever came to grips with the 
details of the problem of what should be taught from place to place. He 
argued long and vigorously for federal subventions to schools, he knew 
well that there had to be a measure of control to prevent anarchy, he was 
particularly concerned not to allow schools to duplicate, to waste, to 
skimp, the curricular opportunities they offered; and he was quite clear 
that Southern Illinois Normal University should be pliant, as it were, to 
the area it enlightened. But the exact nature of the differences from place 
to place, the way these differences as well as likeness could be made subject 
to some control, if control was necessary, was a problem he never tackled. 

If educational fruits were intangibles, the educational means were not. 
Money was the chief foundation of all successful educational institutions - 
Pulliam had been an administrator too long not to know the sharp truth of 
this - and the crisis in education (during the Depression) resulted from the 
depletion of rural and small-community taxable groups.43 Inequality in 
educational facilities, he thought, arose because of extra money available 


in industrialized areas. He was, like most liberals, hostile to lobbies. 


The local chamber of commerce is almost always fully as ready to send a 
committee to Washington to demand an appropriation to make navigable a 
neighboring creek as it is to do all it can to prevent the building of an 
addition to the local high school. If we want the schools to be generously 
supported, we must move them farther away from their basis of support.44 


If this support be granted, Pulliam is also saying, a far greater ratio 
of persons will benefit from the resulting dispersal of educational institu- 
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tions. In the lone paper that bears the aspect of special pleading, which it 
obviously is, Pulliam asks for a greater number of smaller state-supported 
universities.45 The presence of intellectuals in communities will do some- 
thing for the community at large, the influence of collegiate instruction is 
beyond the classroom. Bigness is a curse of universities almost more than 
of corporations, there is harm in too high academic tariff walls, in monopo- 
lies of instruction. Research, pulled away from the communities and con- 
ducted in one centralized place, loses touch with the problems which brought 
it forth. A proposition which has since become a wide plank in the platform 
of Southern Illinois University runs like this: “A larger part of research 
should be practical, but none the less scientifically valid, devoted to the 
immediate problems of the area which the university serves.’ This is 
characteristic of Pulliam’s whole thinking - a concentration upon the 
present, the local, the urgent. It has been well said that he knew much of 
the modern world in space, but what historical sense he had did not permit 
him a long perspective in time. He knew full well that education seeks the 
light, and quoted Goethe’s old plea; but as he interpreted it, it was the 
light of the here and now, the contemporary, and one wonders if he 
quite realized why Goethe wanted the light illuminating all time.#¢ 


rite NE We A DeMLN TS REA ELON 


It is the function of a state university not only to find its bits of truth and 
teach the truth gathered from scholars everywhere, but to carry the truth to the 
people that they may take it into their lives and help make it prevail in the world 
affairs .. . to make the resources of the university, the discoveries of science, the 
findings of the social scientists available to the people of the commonwealth. 
The state universities come from the people and should go out to the people. 


- FRANK GRAHAM, Inaugural Address, 1931 


In 1936, when Pulliam first came to office a Council of Administration 
was appointed to advise him on matters of general policy. Such a delibera- 
tive body had no immediate powers, of course, but mediately it had great 
influence, for Pulliam was wont to abide by the decisions of his committees, 
even when he vigorously opposed them.47 Then four years after Pulliam 
took office, an Administrative Code was adopted by vote of the faculty of 
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Southern Illinois Normal University, a code which defined agency func- 
tions and which was used as a point of reference in the jurisdictional 
debates - it would not be fair to call them all disputes - which arose as soon 
as authority began to be parcelled among numerous committees, both 
permanent and ad hoc, and when it was given to the faculty acting as a 
whole.#’ A faculty Senate, the chief body, consisted for some time of an 
elected member sent up from each of the divisions: social studies, human- 
ities, biological, physical, and mathematical sciences, the practical arts and 
crafts, the professional studies.49 Imposing lists of committees of the time 
show no fewer than eighteen permanent ones, and even larger numbers of 
temporary groups. This was, of course, part of the trend of the times, 
and the distraction from instructional and research duties was great. It 
must be remembered, however, that Southern had had a very meager 
tradition of research - three or four outstanding men had contributed 
original work, but the rest were mainly silent - and it was Pulliam’s aim 
not to imitate the larger universities in this regard, but to set up a con- 
stitution in such a way that the college could operate in the absence of 
paternal rule. A good committee system is in one sense the fulfillment of, 
in another sense, the replacement for, an extremely wise individual judg- 
ment. Roscoe Pulliam had never received the Ph.D. degree, and had had 
little congress with formal public administration; but he had taught in 
other places,5? and his great capacity to listen and decide made his perception 
of the problems of administration quite beyond many of his colleagues 
with more impressive formal training - indeed he helped them reach a 
political maturity of their own. 

President Pulliam himself laid down three objectives when he took 
office: to expand the school educationally; to renovate and augment the 
nearly obsolescent physical plant;s! and to expand fiscally, by removing 
what he termed the shackles imposed by a procedure which required that 
every purchase be pre-audited and processed by the state accounting office 
in Springfield. About the second of these we have already spoken in the 
chapter on the physical campus, and about the third, mention will be 
forthcoming when we discuss business affairs. It remains to speak, therefore, 
of educational improvements under Pulliam. This college needed, he said, 
to build a fine training school in order to set up a modern, practical 
program of education for all the public schools of Southern Illinois to see 
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and to imitate; a program of education of the student is directed straight 
to the goal of making him a capable, self-reliant, self-supporting citizen 
of the modern world, not merely a semi-literate dependent who loses all 
power of self-direction and self-help when he loses the employment some- 
one else provides.5? 

Two years afterward, Pulliam was able to announce that a tentative 
outline for the new university he hoped to coax into being had been worked 
out by the Long Term Planning Committee and himself:53 first, a general 
pre-professional liberal arts school of high quality open to all students - a 
school which was actually in being already at Southern; second a graduate 
school of education qualified to confer the M.A. degree for teaching in 
most of the general high school fields; third, an evening and part-time 
college offering vocational training (and here was the innovation for this 
area), general undergraduate education leading to the B.A. degree for 
“fully employed people’; short cultural and informational courses for 
self-development in the humanities and the sciences; fourth, an under- 
graduate and graduate school for social workers; fifth, the same for nursing ; 
sixth, a school of music; and last (another innovation of peculiar importance 
to the area), a post-high school general vocational institute, so organized 
that a student would be allowed to attend for one, two, three, or four 
years, provided his talents warranted the longer term. Much of this has 
come into being since Pulliam’s death, although one cannot say that the 
predictions and proposals here are uncanny; but it is true that the general 
movement of Southern for the past dozen years, under the guidance of 
two new presidents, has been in this direction. 

In the hot summer of 1943, Southern Illinois Normal University (as it 
was still entitled) was brought face to face with manifold, interlocking 
problems of the most profound sort - the kind any administrator fears to be 
confronted with all at the same time. Of a constitution adequate for the 
new University one almost existed, whether written or unwritten: pre- 
cedents had been established for the conjoint decisions of the faculty, but 
of course no hierarchic lines by which authority might be delegated in 
separate schools. It is true that President Pulliam had made every effort 
to make more democratic the organization of the Normal, but now, of 
course, the situation had altered. Had the original bills been passed, in which 
a University of Southern Illinois was to be established, had an independent 
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board of trustees been set up, with members identified chiefly with the 
local scene and traditions, it would have been a little simpler to decide 
upon the schools and departments into which the University should be 
divided. The status of Southern after the Crisenberry bills had been 
approved was anomalous in every respect; and to add to this, new reasons 
had begun to appear for the proposing of quite new branches of university 
service. The Normal had done little to help relieve the farmers, merchants, 
and miners during the Depression, and even Pulliam was not able to extend 
the services of Southern to the area to the extent held desirable by many 
leading citizens of down-state communities. But until models have been 
established elsewhere, it is difficult to know how a university can aid its 
community and its region in more than a small handful of rather obvious 
and hackneyed ways. A fourth difficulty was in the fact that the war was 
drawing to its staggering end; another two years, and veterans - it was 
impossible to say how many, and all estimates were subsequently proved 
wrong - were to come back in great numbers, presumably with new 
interests, altered dispositions, and strange demands. The necessity to anti- 
cipate and later to satisfy these was met first of all by a determined attempt 
to restate objectives. 

After the recognition of limited university status in 1943, of course, 
some of the objectives had to be modified, but in many cases the chief labor 
of the Administrative Council was to subdivide the main trichotomy into 
colleges. The law now permitted a college of education, a college of liberal 
arts, and a college of vocations. But it was soon recognized that this would 
split up the institution in the event that no provision was left for ad- 
ministering a general education program to all underclassmen. Quite 
soundly at that time, no additional undergraduate college was created to 
meet this requirement, and the general program was made the work of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, following the principle of Ockham’s 
razor: not to multiply entities unless absolutely necessary. A second and 
more unusual proposal was the creation of an “advisory committee of 
representative citizens to counsel the administration regarding the larger 
service of the University to its area.”54 This has never been officially put 
into practice, although the close liaison of the present day, informal as 
it is, bears a resemblance in its results to the device suggested by Pulliam. 
I am inclined at first blush to differ with the view of Dean Lentz, who has 
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noted that “Southern faced a new destiny with imperfect understanding 
and only vague notions of the difficulties immediately ahead,’’5s but it 
seems clear that he means that paper commitments of the administration 
do not always imply co-operative labors by the faculty and appreciative 
participation by the students, that the already-mentioned disruption of 
presidential authority early in 1944 by the rule of the State Teachers 
College Board was a serious impediment to the accomplishing of any but 
the most preliminary aims. Yet it is easy to see that the proliferation of 
agricultural courses, business courses, and the like, would easily expose 
Southern to the charge of attempting to imitate the University of Illinois, 
as much as would the creation of a university-wide graduate school. The 
uneasiness which conservatives felt at this - and by conservatives I mean 
here chiefly the persons who had adjusted to Shryock’s revolution, but not 
to Pulliam’s - the fact that Pulliam believed whole-heartedly in delegating 
authority but often managed to accomplish all the details himself, the fact 
that the college of education was afraid it would be wholly subordinated - 
these things were the beginning of misunderstandings which the acting 
president who succeeded Pulliam, and the next regular appointee, were 
unable by condition and by temperament to obliterate. 

However, not all the good was interred with President Pulliam, for 
a great many of the projects which he fostered or invented for the campus 
have lived after him, and are the continuing foci of satisfaction for faculty 
and students: an alumni service, a student personnel and advisory service, 
an active public relations office, cordial connections with two religious 
foundations adjacent to the campus, a cafeteria, an expanded health service 
for students,5° a better student employment bureau, a retirement system 
for faculty, sabbatical leaves, a salary schedule - these and several other 
innovations for Southern testify to his liberal judgment and active per- 
severance. 

President Shryock had been primarily an instructor of his faculty, a 
leader in the conjoint effort to cultivate students. His conception of organi- 
zation was individual, personal, informal.s7 Under Pulliam, with an 
enlarged body of instructors and of students, such a program would have 
been unwieldy and would have failed. The Depression made students 
everywhere more critical, and even though the boys and girls of Southern 
Illinois appeared much less alert to social frictions and upheavals than did 
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those of the larger cities, still it is doubtful whether they could have been 
kept pacified had they been given no voice in the running of their own, and 
indeed of university, affairs. Against this, Pulliam formed two settled 
convictions: that the thinking of a group of persons was likely to be 
superior to that of any one person; and that if the decisions of a group 
were to be made efficacious, consonant with the interests of everyone 
concerned, they should be put into the hands of an ordered hierarchy of 
persons, the last of whom was relatively free to make small alterations 
in the directions of the first. These two principles, the deliberative and 
the delegative, can be independent, but together they are at the bottom of 
democratic action. Pulliam’s success in establishing these two was unequal, 
but in the first instance, at least, nearly complete. 

I do not think that Southern became a university in any essential sense 
during Pulliam’s term of service, and many persons have openly doubted 
whether he was in all respects a man with a “university point of view,’ 
but it is true certainly that he thoroughly understood the problems incident 
to the budding of a liberal arts college from a teachers college (the old 
teacher-training program could remain largely untouched throughout this 
process) and the grafting upon the original body of a college of vocations. 
This was a sine qua non of the making of a university, an act of construction 
and (considering the likelihood of shattered feelings) reconstruction, and 
the task which Pulliam set for himself and his faculty was begun auspi- 
ciously. The monument to a man who has loved his task better than his 
life, when the world is lucky with him, is more permanent when printed 
on paper and caught up in the administrative habits of an institution than 
when it is merely carved in stone. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


1. “The city of Carbondale might very 
properly be termed a product of the 
Illinois Central Railway. No village had 
been begun, and there were few settlers 
in the vicinity before the railroad right- 
of-way was located. When construction 
of the roadway began, a group of twelve 
men secured a tract of ground and laid 
out a village. This village plot was made 
in 1852, and town lots were first sold in 
January of the next year. One provision 
of the sale required that no intoxicating 
liquor should be sold or given away on 
any of the lots offered for sale. In the 


~ event that this provision was violated, 


title was to revert to the village, after 
which the lot was to be sold and the 
proceeds given to the public schools.” - 
John W. Allen, Jackson County Notes, 
Contribution No. 21, Museum of 
Natural and Social Sciences, Southern 
Illinois Normal University (Carbondale, 
1945), Pp. 6-7. 

2. Kevin Lynch, “The Form of Cities,” 
Scientific American, Vol. 190, No. 4 
(April 1954), p. 57: “There are separate 
places for residence, trade, ceremony, 
recreation. Specialization is carried far 
in modern cities, and this is one of the 
chief sources of their power and effec- 
tiveness. The extent and distribution of 
such specializations in a city give it a 


‘grain’ or texture - a pattern of work 
places and housing, of large and small 
dwellings, of segregation or non-segre- 
gation of racial groups.” 

3. The University Catalogue of 1874-75, 
by the way, commented that “Carbon- 
dale is a city of over 2500 inhabitants, 
healthful and beautiful, with a refined 
and cultured people. It is easy of access 
and offers inducements for board and 
social advantages beyond most other 
places. It has, perhaps, fewer temptations 
to idleness and dissipation, and combines 
religious and educational privileges in a 
degree greater than the average towns 
and cities. Parents may be assured that 
their children [note this description] 
will be safe as in any school away from 
home.” Too late for me to make 
extensive use of it, an unpublished 
Master’s thesis, submitted to Southern 
Illinois University’s Department of 
History (1957) was put into my hands. 
It is entitled “Economic History of 
Carbondale, Illinois, 1852-1888,” and is 
by Jack Robert Jungers. Although I am 
treating only very sketchily of the early 
days of Carbondale and the Normal 
University, still this essay could have been 
a source of much useful information. 

4. A to per cent “voluntary” cut was 
taken in January, 1933, and was in force 
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for some time, but because prices had 
declined, purchasing power did not 
appreciably suffer. 

5. According to Charles C. Colby, A 
Pilot Study of Southern Illinois (Carbon- 
dale: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1956), Carbondale had a net gain of 
over two thousand persons between 
1940 and 1950, and through this became 
the fourth largest city in Southern 
Illinois. Several other cities suffered 
important losses during the same period. 

6. Allen, Jackson County Notes, pp. 6-7. 

7. See Orwin H. Pugh, “Brief Concern- 
ing the Legal Aspects of Southern 
Illinois University” (typescript, n.d.), p.1. 

8. Leo Barker, “History of the Southern 
Illinois Teachers College, 1874-1913” 
(Master’s thesis, State University of 
Iowa, 1936), p. 14. 

9. So Dean Eli G. Lentz suggests. Seventy- 
Five Years in Retrospect, Southern Illinois 
University Southern Illinois Series No. 2 
(Carbondale, 1955), p. 12. This book, 
whose exposition is proportioned with 
a masterly hand, has been of great aid 
to me in the writing of my own 
account; and Dean Lentz has graciously 
permitted me to make use of its inter- 
pretations and materials. 

10. In Chapter Two of his thesis, Leo 
Barker gives a summary of the perfervid 
journalistic cacophony attending the 
controversy over the choice of a town. 

11. Influential in the decision was General 
John A. Logan, a popular hero of the 
Civil War, who owned property in 
Carbondale and who, as a member of 
the state government, had made a 
considerable impression upon Governor 
John M. Palmer. 

12. For the exacter names of these birds, 
which to my mind are but a mixture of 
delightful feathers and music, see Esther 
V. Bennett (ed.), “A Check List of Birds 
in Southern Illinois,” mimeographed in 
August, 1952. 

13. Donald J. Cowling and Carter 
Davidson, Colleges for Freedom (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1947), p. 110. 
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14. Personal reminiscence by his son, 


Burnett H. Shryock. 


15. This lake was created by damming a 


small stream over half a century ago. 
The surface of the lake is about forty 
acres, and its deepest part is nineteen 
feet. The shore line is very irregular. 
For more details, see Jack Waller West, 
“A Fish Population Study of an Artificial 
Impoundment in Southern Illinois” 
(Master’s thesis, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, I950). 


16. “It is worth the effort, however, to 


press the point that harmony among the 
campus buildings is not a matter of 
repetition of existing forms and details, 
but may be achieved by skillful handling 
of materials, texture, color, and siting. 
Furthermore, the borderline between 
harmony and monotony is a very fine 
one. Contrast can be an asset to many a 
dull campus - particularly when the ivy 
sheds its leaves.’ - Harold D. Hauf, 
“Toward Modern Architecture on the 
Campus,” Architectural Record, Vol. 107, 
No. 6 (June 1950), p. 101. 


17. This contrast also is shown, in great 


detail, by “Bruce Truscot,” Red Brick 
University (Harmonsworth, Middlesex: 
Penguin Books, 1951). 


18. Lucy K. Woody, in her typescript on 


the history of the home economics 
department, points out that neither 
classrooms nor campus had electric 
lights until a very few decades ago. 
People carried flashlights. 


19. Anniversary Souvenir, Southern Illinois 


State Normal University (Carbondale, 
1899), p. 12. 


20. This is a corollary, attaching to the 


alterations of general viewpoint noted 
by Frederick Lewis Allen in The Big 
Change: America Transforms Itself, 1900- 
1950 (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1952). These alterations hold, as he felt, 
for most classes of people in the United 
States. 


21. S. Giedion, Space, Time, and Archi- 


tecture (3rd. ed.; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954), p. 718: ““No- 
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where else in architecture do we en- 
counter the influence of the prevailing 
outlook so strongly as in town planning. 
Very little of it can be expressed in 
shapes and structure; often its participa- 
tion in a given project can only be 
felt, an adumbration without explicit 
accent.” 

22. Hauf, “Toward Modern Architecture 
on the Campus,” p. ror: “The current 
boom in college building programs has 
brought the question of ‘architectural 
character’ squarely before Boards of 
Trustees. . . . It is a matter of prime 
significance, transcending the mere selec- 
tion of a style to conform with or 
complement existing buildings.” 

23. Map, entitled “Study of Campus 
Development, Stage 3,” dated August, 
1953, and prepared by the Architectural 
Services Office, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

24. Douglas E. Lawson, School Ad- 
ministration (New York: Odyssey Press, 
1953), p. 231, gives a convenient table 
of minimum and optimum square feet 
needed for pupils in high school studies 
of various sorts. A similar table could be 
drawn up for college students. Southern 
is cramped. 

25. Delyte W. Morris, President’s Report, 

— September 1948-August 1952 (Carbon- 
dale: Southern Illinois University, 1953), 
pp. 18-19. 

26. Morris, President’s Report, 1948-1952, 
p. 19. 

27. Walter Houston Clark, “Education 
by Facade,” American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 4, p. 530: “Much can be 
made of the point that an opportunity 
to live amid scenes of beauty and good 
taste is one of those experiences that 
should be offered by every college and 
university. Certainly there is no virtue 
in the ugliness of a campus. Yet, as one 
looks back over the last three decades 
or so, one has the feeling that the 
reaction against ugliness has been over- 
done.” 
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28. “Upon the selection and securing of 


the land aforesaid, the trustees shall 
proceed to contract for the erection of 
buildings in which to furnish educa- 
tional facilities for such number of 
students as hereinafter provided for, 
together with the out-houses required 
for use, also for the improvement of the 
land so as to make it available for the use 
of the institution. The buildings shall 
not be more than two stories in height, 
and be constructed upon the most 
approved plan for use, shall front to the 
east, and shall be of sufficient capacity 
to accommodate not exceeding three 
hundred students, with the officers and 
necessary attendants. The outside walls 
to be of hewn stone or brick, partition 
walls of brick, roofs of slate, and the 
whole building made fireproof, and so 
constructed as to be warmed in the most 
healthy and economical manner, with 
ample ventilation in all its parts. The 
out-houses shall be so placed and con- 
structed as to avoid all danger to the 
main buildings from fire originating in 
any one of them.” - An Act to establish 
and maintain the Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Approved and in 
force March 9, 1869. L. 1869, p. 34. 


29. Board of Trustees, Southern Illinois 


University, Annual Report, 1952-53, 
meeting of December 2, 1952. 


30. “In 1904, Southern Illinois Normal 


University seemed to be mistitled. There 
were only three buildings: Old Main, 
Wheeler Library, and Old Science. The 
registrar's office where the fees were 
collected was at the top of the stairs on 
the second floor of Old Main, now the 
History Office. At this time Carbondale 
had no cars. President Parkinson’s office 
was the northeast corner of the second 
floor of Old Main. In it there was a 
fireplace and on the walls were frescoes 
with roses and violets. Also there was a 
huge oil painting of Dr. Robert Allyn. 
... The room had a Victorian stuffiness, 
that is, over-ornate hodge-podge of 
fringes, bricabrac, and gas lamps.” - 
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Burnett H. Shryock, Honors Day 
address, 1953 (typescript). 

31. The source of this information, 
ultimately, was a series of reminiscences 
by Mae Trovillion Smith, placed in the 
cornerstone of another building recently. 
There is an article, derived from this, 
printed in The Egyptian (the campus 
newspaper), January 22, 1954. 

32. It was not until 1930 that the Normal 
School Board authorized the naming of 
this building after President Henry W. 
Shryock. 

33. “One type of work that becomes 
increasingly heavy as the variety of 
campus activities increases and as the 
University facilities are made more 
widely available for community and 
area conferences and meetings is the 
preparation for these special events. At 
least forty per cent of the time of the 
maintenance workers is devoted to 
these projects of erecting and removing 
stands, stages, lighting effects, the placing 
and removing of chairs, and the like.” 
Morris, President’s Report, 1948-1952, 
p. 30. 

34. John C. B. Moore says: “In the 
United States, institutions of learning 
and the communities in which they are 
situated are fortunately becoming more 
closely knit through the contributions 
that each can make to the other. College 
and university facilities, too, are often 
used by outsiders and should increasingly 
be planned with such use in mind.” - 
“Colleges and Universities,” in Talbot 
Faulkner Hamlin, Forms and Functions 
of Twentieth Century Architecture (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952), 
III, 628. 

35. Mr. Howe was himself graduated from 
Southern in 1932. 

36. “The Director shall be responsible 
for all phases of operation and main- 
tenance of the physical plant including 
among other things maintenance and 
repair of buildings, the utilities distribu- 
tion system, and all equipment and 
other property; care of sidewalks and 
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drives; care of lawns and shrubbery; 
supervision of the operation of the 
heating and power plant. He shall 
maintain and make available the equip- 
ment of the transportation service. He 
shall also be responsible for fire and 
police protection on the campus and for 
maintaining conditions of safety and 
sanitation in the buildings and grounds.” 
- By-Laws and Statutes of the Board of 
Trustees, Amended 17 September 1953, 
part III, Art. V, Sect. 4. (Henceforth, 
all references to this document will be 
to the amended version.) 

37. Details of size, etc., may be found in. 
Morris, President's Report, 1948-1952. 

38. Moore, “Colleges and Universities,” 
p. 629: “No large important institution 
for higher education is completed all at 
once; objectives and requirements of 
provisions for growth must be made. 
The plan which is least committed to 
formal arrangement will be proven to be 
most adaptable.” 

39. The resolution whereby this designa- 
tion was made official is incorporated 
in the Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 
1952-1953, meeting of November 7, 
1952. 

40. Again the building is of brick, 
Cranbrook Buckskin brick, backed with 
a hollow tile, and having steel windows. 
The building is the last of the principal 
ones contemplated in which the walls 
will bear loads. 

41. Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 
1950-1951, meeting of December 8, 
1950. 

42. It might be added that the stone for 
parts of this building has been deliberately 
chosen for its local origin; it was 
quarried at Anna, a nearby town. 

43. ‘Mr. Charles M. Pulley was appointed 
Director of the Architectural Services, 
Instructor in Art, and Executive Assistant 
in Education and Administration, . 
effective March 15, 1951. He received 
his Bachelor of Science degree from the 
University of Illinois. He has served as 
a draftsman, chief engineer, and project 
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architect for private construction firms, 
and for the past five years has served the 
firm of Wahl Snyder, Miami, Florida, 


as associate architect.” - Board of 


Trustees, Annual Report, 1950-1951, 
meeting of March 2, 1951. Note his 
duties: “The University Architect shall 
be responsible for recommending plans 
for all phases of the growth and develop- 
ment of the physical plant of the 
University, including short term matters 
such as repair, rehabilitation, and altera- 
tions of buildings as well as overall 
campus and structural design of such 
nature and scope as may be determined 
necessary and desirable by the President 
and the Board. After consultation with 
the persons concerned, he shall be 
responsible for initiation, execution, or 
review of architectural plans, working 
drawings, and specifications for site and 
plant development of the University, 
including such minor rehabilitation and 
repair projects as may be assigned to 
him by the Chief Executive Assistant. 
He shall assist the President and the 
Board in the selection of Associate 
Architects-Engineers and in the receiving 
of bids and awarding of contracts. It is 
his responsibility to supervise the con- 
struction of each capital improvement 
project at the University in order to 
see that approved plans and specifications 
are faithfully followed, and, in the cases 
of work done under contract, that the 
terms of the contract for construction 
are at all times fulfilled. It is his respon- 
sibility to report in writing to the Chief 
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Executive Assistant and the President 
violations of plans and _ specifications 
and/or contractual relations.” - By- 

Laws and Statutes, Part Ill, Art. V, 
pects: 

44. Mr. Lonergan was appointed land- 
scape architect at Southern in May of 
1950. Formerly he held the same position 
at Washington State College. 

45. In The Human Use of Human Beings 
(Cambridge: Riverside Press, 1950), 
DATO 

46. Of these, the longest extension line 
in the world, so they say, runs between 
the main campus and Southern Acres. 

47. “In 1942 there was completed a 
25-year plan for the University on 
which Mr. Chance Hill, Landscape 
Architect, and C. Herrick Hammond, 
Supervising Architect, had been work- 
ing for some time. .. . In this plan an 
attempt was made to group the living 
centers and athletic activities of both 
men and women’s groups.” - Mabel 
Pulliam, “History of Housing at South- 
ern Illinois University” (mimeographed, 
1953). 

48 One firm, Holabird, Root, and 
Burgee, are called in as associate archi- 
tects and engineers even now. 

49. Moore, “Colleges and Universities,” 
p. 623: “The educational objectives of 
such institutions determine the spirit of 
their physical setting. This spirit is more 
important and more elusive than the 
design of the buildings, and in any 
analysis or comparison it must always 
constitute the basic frame of reference.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


1. In her essay, “They Call It Egypt,” 
Names, Vol. Il, No. 1 (March 1954), 
p. 51. Although Mrs. Smith, who has 
attained a sardonic wisdom with the 
passage of many years, has never been 


on Southern’s faculty, she has, as the 
mother of Dr. Edith S. Krappe of the 
Department of English, and as grand- 
mother of several students, been socially 
so well known, and as an indefatigible 
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supporter of many cultural enterprises 
and writer of papers so highly respected, 
that her influence on the campus has 
been at Icast as well regarded as that of 
the members of the faculty itself. 

2. “‘Greater Egypt’ is a term frequently 
applied to the whole section in question, 
probably entering the regional vocabu- 
lary when an effort among Southern 
Illinoisans to promote and protect busi- 
ness and other interests in their midst 
resulted in formation of Greater Egypt 
Association. The combination ‘Little 
Egypt’ is sometimes used, originally 
designating a group of extreme southern 
counties, but today the usage is frowned 
upon, since both the regional public and 
the press feel that it has connotations 
with the exotic Syrian dancer of 
World’s-Fair fame of half-a-century 
ago.” - Grace P. Smith, “They Call It 
Egypt,” p. 52. Another and more 
broadly historical account is afforded in 
an essay by Harold E. Briggs entitled 
“Folklore of Southern Illinois,” Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, Vol. XVI, No. 4 
(December 1952). 

3. Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th. ed., s.v. 
“Tlinois.” 

4. I am following chiefly Charles C. 
Colby, Pilot Study of Southern Illinois 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press, 1956); Baker Brownell and 
Jo Ann Bitzer, Life in Southern Illinois 
(Carbondale: Department of Com- 
munity Development of Southern Illinois 
University, 1953); Oliver Wendel Beim- 
fohr, The Industrial Potential of Southern 
Illinois, Southern Illinois University 
Southern Illinois Series No. 1 (Carbon- 
dale, 1954). Professor Robert A. Harper 
very kindly prepared for me a typescript 
under the title “An Explanation of the 
Terrain of Southern Illinois.” A work 
of somewhat lesser value in this and 
other connections is Richardson Wood 
and Raeburn Hay, A Report on the 
Economic Prospects of Southern Illinois 
(New York: Richardson Wood and 
Co., 1950). This report, submitted to 
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Governor Stevenson, contains mis- 
spellings of names and a mistitling of 
Southern Illinois University which seem 
to bear out the notion gained from the 
remainder that little field investigation 
went into preparing it. The purportedly 
constructive suggestions it embodies, 
chiefly regarding the erection of small 
factory buildings throughout Egypt, are 
mostly irrelevant and idle. A good 
summary of the geography of the state 
is contained in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
article alluded to in note 3, and another 
is to be found in the Federal Writer’s 
Project volume, Illinois (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg and Co., 1939). I myself have 
done little or no investigating of the 
country, except for the impressions 
drawn from numerous auto trips and 
short hikes, casual in the extreme. 
Wherever possible in this chapter, I have 
used materials growing out of the 
research program at Southern [Illinois 
University. 

5. Colby, Pilot Study, p. 5: “The flood 
plains and terraces of the bounding river 
valleys, the Shawnee Hills extending 
from the Mississippi to the Ohio, the 
broad floors of the Embarrass, Little 
Wabash, Kaskaskia and other rivers, the 
hilly divides between the streams, and 
the gently-rolling surface of the morainic 
plains make up a mosaic of contrasted 
environments. In such diversity no 
single system of livelihood can hope to 
prevail. Thus small plans of easy deriva- 
tion have little or no place in the future 
of this highly pleasant but complex area 
called Southern Illinois.” This contains 
a reference, I think, to the proposals of 
Wood and Hay, whose report Colby’s 
Pilot Study was designed in part to 
correct. 

6. Federal Writers’ Project, Illinois, p. 9. 

7. Colby, Pilot Study, p. 3. An exception 
to this is the Springfield Plain region 
along the northernmost part of Southern 
Illinois - a plain blanketed by glacial 
till, almost featureless. - Harper, “Terrain 
of Southern Illinois.” Beimfohr, In- 
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dustrial Potential, p. 4, points out that 
here the farmers’ problem is not so 
much erosion as inadequate drainage. 

8. Harper, “Terrain of Southern Illinois” : 
“Pre-glacial Illinois apparently consisted 
of an extensive lowland, eroded on 
weak rocks of Pennsylvanian age... 
bordered on the north, west, and south 
by uplands that had been developed, for 
the most part, on more resistant older 
limestones and dolomites. Thus, as the 
ice moved southward over the state, the 
Central Illinois lowland provided the 
proper conditions for a thick accumula- 
tion of glacial material, while the 
southern uplands prevented the further 
movement of the ice lobe.” 

9. Robert H. Mohlenbrock, “The Vegeta- 
tion of Giant City Park’ (Master’s 
thesis, Southern Illinois University, 
1954), Pp. 3. 

10. Report on Agricultural Research Pro- 
gram for Southern Illinois University, 
dated May 28, 1951, made to the Board 
of Trustees, Southern Illinois University, 
and to Wendell E. Keepper, Chairman, 
Department of Agriculture, by Doane 
Agricultural Service (St. Louis, Mo.), 
mimeographed and bound, p. A-2. A 
fuller account of this Report will appear 
in Chapter Fourteen. 


_ 11. Industrial Potential, p. 2. Colby points 


out (Pilot Study, pp. 75-76) that the soils 
of Southern Illinois have even yet been 
insufficiently studied and mapped. 

12. Doane Report, p. A-4. Harper, how- 
ever, points out that the origin of the 
loess, virtually the saving grace of 
Southern Illinois geography, is alluvial 
in character; but it should be added that 
not all river mud is good for farming. 

13. John Gunther, Inside USA (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1952), I, 302: 
“Mark Twain, who was a prescient 
reporter, also mentions that as of his 
day the Mississippi empties every year 
406 million tons of mud into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Change the word ‘mud’ to 
‘soil,, and we are up to date. It is a 
striking commentary that the best con- 
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temporary figure on soil loss is almost 
precisely that which Mark Twain uses, 
400 million tons.” It goes without 
saying that this loss is not sustained by 
any one area, but by the entire water- 
shed. 

14. J am using an unpublished Master’s 
thesis by Charles Richard Walker, “The 
Consideration of Physio-Chemical Char- 
acteristics of the Big Muddy River and 
its Tributaries, with Special Emphasis 
on the Pollution Problem” (Southern 
Illinois University, 1952). This essay 
was undertaken for the Fisheries and 
Wild Life Research project, to be 
described in Chapter Twelve. Mr. 
Walker makes reference to the 1939 
report of the State River Basin Survey, 
Illinois State Planning Commission, The 
Big Muddy River Basin. 

15. John W. Allen, Jackson County Notes, 
Contribution No. 21, Museum of 
Natural and Social Sciences, Southern 
Illinois Normal University (Carbondale, 
1945), p. I. 

16. Charles Dickens, American Notes, 
National Library Edition (New York: 
Bigelow, Brown and Co., Inc., n.d.), 
pp. 223-24. 

17. Maurice Alton Whitacre has written 
a Master’s thesis (unpublished), “The 
Fish of Crab Orchard Lake, Illinois” 
(Southern Illinois University, 1952), in 
which he describes the lake rather fully. 

18. Esther Bennett, who has prepared the 
extended checklist of birds found in 
Southern Illinois, has particularly noted 
the American Egret and Great Blue 
Heron as visitors in these parts. 

19. There are 83 artificial lakes in the 
southern 15 counties alone, 33 natural 
ones. 

20. Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th. ed., s.v. 
“Thlinois.”’ 

21. Ibid. 

22. In much of this account, I am follow- 
ing a second typescript prepared by 
Robert A. Harper, “Some Factors 
Explaining the Climate of Southern 
Illinois.” 
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23. From “Place of Learning,” one of the 
poems which also appears in Poet in 
Residence, a selection of those printed in 
The Lion and the Rose. Poet in Residence 
was a paper-bound volume printed 
at Southern Illinois University, June, 
1948. 

24. Federal Writers’ Project, Illinois, p. 3. 

25. Ibid., p. 73. | 

26. Baker Brownell and Jo Ann Bitzer, 
in their Life in Southern Illinois, p. 24, 
point out that 3.1 million acres in the 
whole state are subject to heavily 
destructive erosion, a like number to 
serious erosion, and four times the 
number to some erosive damage. It is 
presumed that a high proportion of this 
degraded land is in the southern 
31 counties of the state. The Doane 


Report (p. A-6) states that 9 per cent of 


all land in those counties has been so 
eroded that reforestation is the only 
possible means of arresting further 
destruction, and that the counties most 
severely affected lie chiefly in the east 
central section of the region. On the 
other hand, the Report adds, a half of all 
land in Southern Illinois is not con- 
fronted with serious erosion problems. 

27. Colby, Pilot Study, pp. 69-70. 

28. Wendell E. Keepper, “Agricultural 
Problems of Southern Illinois,” a speech 
prepared for presentation at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, January 15, 
1952, at a conference of agricultural 
leaders in Illinois (typescript). Yet 
Professor Keepper points out that corn 
and soybean acreage have increased in 
Southern Illinois, while hay has actually 
declined. 

29. Some of my readers may complain 
that I have not mentioned cotton, but 
the truth is that its production has been 
confined to small areas in the southern- 
most tip of the state. 

30. Colby, Pilot Study, p. 61. 

31. Doane Report, p. A-28. 

32. The American Mind (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1950), 


pp. 17-18. 
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33. Jean Fourastié, “Predicting Economic 
Changes in Our Time,” Diogenes, No. 5 
(Winter, 1954), pp. 25-26. 

34. Studies made at Southern Illinois 
University upon the nutritional require- 
ments and their satisfaction, in students, 
will be dealt with in Chapter Sixteen. 

35. Beimfohr, Industrial Potential, p. 120. 
Also, Colby, Pilot Study, pp. 3, 35. 

36. O. Keith Hutchison and Robert 
K. Winters, Marketing the Farm-Forest 
Products of Southern Illinois, Division of 
Central States Forest Experiment Station 
Technical Paper No. 123, published by 
Southern Illinois University under a co- 
operative arrangement with the Forest 
Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (Carbondale, 1951), p. 1. 

39. Tbid., pb37: 

38. There are two great chunks of a 
national forest in Southern Illinois, the 
Shawnee, and even this requires more 
careful management. 

39. Wood and Hay, Southern Illinois, p. 9. 

40. “Predicting Economic Changes,” 
p. 29. As examples he offers potatoes; 
industrial products of all sorts; and art 
tapestries respectively. He makes (p. 30) 
a further distinction between the three 
types of production and the correspond- 
ing three types of consumption. 

41. Beimfohr, Industrial Potential, p. 1; 
Colby, Pilot Study, pp. 130-31. 

42. Industrial Potential, p. 1. 

43. “The Future of the Proletariat,” 
Diogenes, No. 2 (Spring, 1953), p. 13. 

44. Southern Illinois, p. 8. 

45. Colby, Pilot Study, p. 181. 

46. Ibid., p. 88. 

47. Federal Writers’ Project, Illinois, p. ro. 

48. I follow the succinct account by 
Loraine L. Waters, ““Man-Made Moun- 
tains,” Egyptian Key, Vol. Ill, No. 4 
(September 1951), pp. 43-46. She says 
(p. 44): “The pros and cons of strip- 
mining are familiar to most people and 
need only be summed up briefly here. 
Those who oppose this method of coal 
mining claim that the spoil banks 
damage the scenic beauty of the 
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countryside. They claim, too, that 
valuable farming land is forever ruined 
by the stripping shovels and that steep 
spoil banks are a hazard to safety. 
Furthermore, they believe that the lakes 
formed between spoil banks lower the 
water level for surrounding areas and 
that ‘acidic’ waters of the strip-mine 
lakes, high in iron and sulphur content, 
often seep into adjoining lakes and 
streams thereby killing plant and animal 
life. 

“Mine operators, on the other hand, 
claim that the advantages of strip mining 
far outweigh its disadvantages .. . there 
is less danger to the workmen in open 
cut mining than in underground mining. 
In addition to this, there is greater 
recovery of coal in the stripping method. 
For instance, only 40 to 60% of the coal 
can be safely removed in shaft mines 
while 80 to 95% can be recovered in 
strip mines. Greater recovery, along with 
larger units of machinery, make for 
greater production.” 

49. Colby, Pilot Study, pp. 64-65. 

50. However, the late Professor Beimfohr 
once remarked to me that recent studies 
show that traffic on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers is increasing. 

51. Federal Writers’ Project, Illinois, 


pp. 450-51. This was in the 1860's. 


52. “Over the years the railroad has 
worked closely with mine operators to 
extend the use of coal as industrial fuel. 
Early shipments were made in boxcars, 
then flat cars were equipped with 
wooden sides. Today the Illinois Central 
has more than 26,000 cars, many of 
them built at its Centralia shops, for 
the use of the more than 100 coal 
mines on its lines in Illinois, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Alabama.” - Egyptian 
Key, Vol. III, No. 4 (September 1951), 
pias! 


53. The other two are Chicago and 


St. Louis. - Colby, Pilot Study, p. 27. 


54. Carlton J. Corliss, Main Line of Mid- 


America (New York: Creative Age 
Press, 1950), p. 441. 
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55. Colby, Pilot Study, p. 46, lists these 
towns, though not the highroads. See 
also Beimfohr, Industrial Potential, p. 115. 

56. Brownell and Bitzer, Life in Southern 
Illinois, p. 93. 

57. A good summary of the installations 
and their vectors is provided by Dr. 
Beimfohr, Industrial Potential, pp. 74 ff. 

58. Beimfohr, Industrial Potential, p. 85. 

59. Colby, Pilot Study, p. 71. 

60. Beimfohr, Industrial Potential, p. 49. 

61. And Keep Your Powder Dry: An 
Anthropologist Looks at America (New 
York: William Morrow and Co., 1943), 
Dea te 

62. Brownell and Bitzer, Life in Southern 
Illinois, p. 1. 

63. Pilot Study, pp. 3-4. 

64. St. Clair county was the principal 
home of the German population, with 
settlements in Randolph, Madison, and 
Monroe counties. One should not forget 
the earliest French settlers, antecedent 
to the British, who left traces of their 
culture particularly in many place 
names, “Today,” says the Federal 
Writers’ Project volume, Illinois, “the 
remnants of the French period are no 
more than the fourth echo of an echo.” 
(p. 4.) 

65. Norbert Wiener, Ex-Prodigy: My 
Childhood and Youth (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1953), pp. 24-25. 

66. The last traces of century-long Negro 
slavery in Illinois were eradicated in 
1847. - Grace Partridge Smith, “Negro 
Lore in Southern Illinois,” Midwest 
Folklore, Vol. Il, No. 3 (Fall 1952), 
p. 159. 

67. Whether it is wise to choose 31 as 
the number, whether it is wise to include 
Madison or St. Clair counties in any 
study of the area (they are adjacent to 
St. Louis, and their population is mainly 
the overflow from a large city) is a 
mooted question. The Colby Pilot Study 
omits these two counties, and adjustment 
must be made in many ratios on this 
account. Rhetorical interests have occa- 
sionally been influential in varying the 
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number of counties under consideration, 
as will be mentioned in the study of 
Roscoe Pulliam’s administration. 

68. Colby, Pilot Study, p. 10. See also 
Beimfohr, Industrial Potential. In point 
of fact, Dr. Beimfohr’s was the first of 
the full geographical studies, and both 
Professor Colby and Professor Brownell, 
who had more immediate needs to 
fulfill and limited time at their disposal, 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Beim- 
fohr’s work. He points out, too, that 
a net loss of fifty thousand meant that 
twice that number of persons left the 
area, because natural reproduction rates 
added approximately fifty thousand 
(p. 126). There was very little immigra- 
tion into the area. Colby offers the 
additional point (p. 17) that a loss in 
numbers of rural population is normal 
in the Middle West. 

69. Brownell and Bitzer, Life in Southern 
Illinois, p. 44. 

70. Brownell, “The Area Services Plan 
of Southern Illinois University,’ sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trustees, 
September, 1952. This was the first 
report made by Brownell to the 
President and Board of Trustees, and 
contained very concrete proposals for 
alleviating some of the worst conditions 
in the area. For its details, I refer the 
reader to Chapter Fifteen. A useful 
summary of certain socio-economic 
features of Egypt, other than those I have 
emphasized, is to be found in William 
J. Tudor, “Southern Illinois - A Cultural 
Area,” Illinois Academy of Science 
Transactions, Vol. 42 (1949). This 
article was parent to much of the 
provisional planning of what subse- 
quently became known as the Division 
of Area Services of Southern Illinois 
University. 

71. Beimfohr, Industrial Potential, pp. 44, 
124; Colby, Pilot Study, p. 8. 

72. Federal Writers’ Project, Illinois, p. 5, 
says that the state as a whole had a rate 
of 2.4 per cent as against 4.3 per cent 
for the nation. I am not familiar with 
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any literacy studies of the southern third 
of the state. 

73. See Grace Partridge Smith, “Folklore 
from ‘Egypt,’ Journal of American 
Folklore, Vol. 54, Nos. 211-12 (June 
1941), p. 59: “Most significant of these 
features of the local tales are: (1) brevity 
of the tales and their fragmentary 
nature; (2) reflection of common folk 
superstitions rather than of traditional 
narratives. ...(3) groundwork frequently 
merely of one or two motives with few 
details; (4) predominance in the whole 
group of ghost and witch stories; 
(5) interpolation of personal experiences.” 

74. Ibid., p. 58. 

75. Grace Partridge Smith, “Negro Lore 
in Southern Illinois,” p. 162. 

76. Grace Partridge Smith, “Folklore 
from “Egypt,” Hoosier Folklore, Vol. V, 
No. 2 (June 1946), p. 68. 

77, This is a reference to an article 
published in Scientific American, Vol. 192, 
No. 2 (February 1955), entitled “A 
Study of the Anti-Scientific Attitude,” 
written by Bernard and Judith Mausner. 

78. Will Griffith, “Idols of Egypt,” 
Egyptian Key, Vol. I, No. 4 (December 
1943), pp. 10-15. 

79. Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th. ed., s.v. 
“Thlinois.”’ 

80. Brownell and Bitzer, Life in Southern 
Illinois, pp. 71-72. 

81. Or perhaps this is too sweeping. It 
may be that other localities are parallel 
to Southern Illinois in its peculiar 
mixture of opportunity and frustration, 
and it would require a wide survey 
indeed to determine this. But the answer 
would in any event be irrelevant to my 
attempt at what might be called a 
characterology of this region. 

82. Brownell and Bitzer, Life in Southern 
Illinois, citing Paul Angle, p. 48. Charles 
Neely, Tales and Songs of Southern 
Illinois (Menasha, Wisconsin: George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1938), p. 6: An 
Egyptian is likely to feel more at home 
in Kentucky and Tennessee than in 
northern Illinois. 
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83. I have borrowed this clause from 
Commager, The American Mind, p. 19, 
who applies it on a far wider scale than 
have I. The Beards, in their Rise of 
American Civilization (New York: Mac- 
Millan and Co., 1930), make the same 
point about the immigrants to the 
Middle West. 

84. These facts were supplied me by 
Professor Joseph K. Johnson, of South- 
ern’s Department of Sociology. See 
Delyte Wesley Morris, who in_ his 
inaugural address pointed out that “in 
spite of the high infant death rate, there 
is in Southern Illinois a much larger 
proportion of the total population of 
young people below the age of twenty 
than is true for the State as a whole.” - 
The Inauguration of Delyte Wesley Morris 
as Eighth President of Southern Illinois 
University, May Fifth, 1949 (Carbon- 
dale: Southern Illinois University, 1950). 

85. Wood and Hay, Southern Illinois, 
p. 10. Brownell and Bitzer, Life in 
Southern Illinois, p. 59: “A recent call 
for tool and die makers by one of the 
new factories in the area brought out 
500 applications from qualified men 
then working in Detroit, Toledo, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee. They all were 
from southern Illinois. They wanted to 
come back.” 


86. David Riesman, Nathan Glazer, and 


Reuel Denney, The Lonely Crowd 
(abridged ed.; Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1953), p. 87. lam 
not sure that Riesman would approve 
my attribution of both stages to the 
southern part of Illinois, but he is 
careful to say that in cases his distinctions 
cannot be taken as hard and fast in any 
given application. 


87. Clark, “Future of the Proletariat,” 


PiEEo: 


88. Hutchison and Winters, Marketing 


the Farm-Forest Products, p. 1. 


89. “Part-time or off-farm work is a 


common. practice in Southern Illinois. 
When such work is available it adds to 
the family income. However, at best 
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it is fluctuating rather than stable income. 
Many coal miners and railway workers 
live on small properties in the country. 
This type of living has wide appeal but, 
as practiced in Southern Illinois, it has 
but little bearing on the problem of 
low-income farming.” - Colby, Pilot 
Study, p. 31. 

90. These figures may not be accurate. 
Professor Beimfohr has a different set: 
“Statistics compiled from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures show that 
23,756 persons were engaged in manu- 
facturing. This number of manufacturing 
employees is equal to approximately 
12 per cent of the employed workers, 
9 per cent of the labor force, and 
4 per cent of the total population. On 
the basis of such data it is concluded that 
only a small segment of the population 
and of the labor force has industrial 
experience.” - Industrial Potential, p. 123. 

91. Ibid., p. 130. 

92. Colby, Pilot Study, p. 25. But some 
reservation is in order: “Many will be 
surprised to learn what a small proportion 
of the labor force in a modern com- 
munity need be occupied in industries 
requiring large-scale organization; and 
not only a small proportion, but a 
diminishing one. In an advanced com- 
munity, the demand for manufacture 
tends to settle down at a level of only 
some 20 per cent of the entire national 
income; and the proportion of the labor 
force required, at an ever lower per- 
centage (because productivity in manu- 
facture tends to rise faster than in other 
activities). The proportion of the labor 
force required for transport in a modern 
community may fall as low as 6 per cent, 
and an increasing proportion of these 
are road transport workers who can 
work in small units.” - Clark, “Future 
of the Proletariat,” p. 16. 

93. This was a figure used by President 
Morris in his Inaugural Address. Dr. 
Morris continued: “When the average 
of ten standard-of-living measures is 
considered, we find that with the 
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exception of one county, the lowest 
averages in the State are found in the 
southern counties of Illinois, and that 
all of the thirty-one counties in Southern 
Illinois are below the State average. It is 
in Southern Illinois that we will find 
all of the counties of the State having a 
level of living below the national average 
in 1940.” 

94. Later, when we come to discuss the 
Division of Area Services, we will be 
in a position to say more relevantly 
what is being done in these directions. 

95. Beimfohr, Industrial Potential, pp. 122, 
oan 26: 

96. Ginzberg divides this sixty-year period 
into three parts: (1) the years from 1890 
to 1916, which he calls the strategy of 
voluntarism; (2) the era of unstable 
power, from 1917 to 1932; (3) the 
search for security, from 1933 to 1950 
(and presumably beyond). - Eli Ginz- 
berg, Conservation of Human Resources: 
A Progress Report (New York: Columbia 
University, 1951). It is probably too 
glib to say that for Southern Illinois one 
need merely shorten the second period 
and correspondingly lengthen the third, 
because the Great Depression seems to 
have started nearly a decade earlier in 
this area than it did in the rest of the 
nation; but some such adjustment is 
necessary. 

97. James Burnham, The Managerial 
Revolution (New York: John Day Co., 
1941), p. 67: “Experience has proved 
that trade-unions are not an anti- 
capitalist institution, not subversive of 
capitalist control over the instruments 
of production to any important or 
long-term extent, but are precisely 
capitalist economic relations, a fact 
which is well known to most leading 
trade-unionists.” 

98. These two difficulties were outlined 
to me by Dean Ernest J. Simon, of 
Southern’s Vocational-Technical In- 
stitute. 

99. Wood and Hay, Southern Illinois, p. 7. 

100. Beimfohr, Industrial Potential, p. 125. 
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101. This trichotomy is offered by 
H. W. Shryock in his Autobiography, 
though not as his own. 

102. Hans Kurath, A Word Geography 
of the Eastern United States (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1949), 
Char 

103. Cameron Willis Garbutt, “A Study 
of the Dialectal Characteristics of Six 
Members of the Older Generation 
Living in the Three Southernmost 
Counties of Illinois: Alexander, Pulaski, 
Massac” (Ph.D. dissertation, Louisiana 
State University, 1951), p. 36. 

104. Personal communication from Dr. 
Garbutt. In his ““Dialectal Character- 
istics,’ he says: “Perhaps in a transition 
area more than in any other speech 
area, it may be noted that the American 
dialects are more alike phonetically than 
they are unlike, and that no sharp 
division separate them.” (p. 40.) 

105. My own ear is that of a New Yorker 
who has lived a number of years in 
Chicago, and I am inclined to attribute 
every novelty to Southern Illinois, 
having had no experience of other 
south-central states. Consequently what 
appear to me localisms may be fairly 
widespread - but they are not found in 
the northern communities whichI know. 

106. Colby, Pilot Study, p. 79. The 
difficulty felt by the authors of the 
Illinois volume of the Federal Writers’ 
Project regarding the criteria by which 
to identify a typical Illinoisan (see p. 3 
of their book) is not quite so acute with 
respect to the typical native of the 
southern portion of the state. Students, 
for example, appear more alike in 
expression, dress, gestures, than they do 
in other colleges in northern Illinois. 

107. Noted by Jesse W. Harris in his 
“The Dialect of Appalachia in Southern 
Illinois,” American Speech, Vol. 21, No. 2 
(April 1946), p. 97. 

108. Grace Partridge Smith, “Speech 
Currents in “Egypt,’”” American Speech, 
Vol. XVII, No. 3 (October 1942), 


pp. 169-70. 
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109. Supplied to me by a student. 

110. Louis Kronenberger, Company Man- 
ners: A Cultural Inquiry into American 
Life (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1954), p. 198: “Undoubtedly, as life 
has grown more informal, speech has 
grown more colloquial and slangy. Still, 
there has been a simultaneous increase 
in jargon, in medical, sociological, 
psychiatric, and scientific terms: this is 
the age when every coal heaver speaks 
of ‘antibiotics’ and - as poseurs-in- 
reverse - most college professors say 
aint. All this is a further sign of our 
inartistic natures - and vivid evidence, 
too, of our fear of seeming different. 
Almost everyone today swears more 
than his father did, but the level of 
speech means nothing; one can talk 
like a book as well or as badly as one 
talks like a boilermaker; and clichés are 
clichés, whether too hard to pronounce 
or too filthy to print.” 

111. Jesse W. Harris, “German Language 
Influences in St. Clair County, Illinois,” 
American Speech, Vol. 23, No. 2 (April 
1948), p. 109. 

atl bids pwmros: 

113. Garbutt, “Dialectal Characteristics,” 
pp. 42-43: “Only one of the six 
informants used in the study expressed 

-any recognition of German speech in 
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the community. One stated that one of 
his grandmothers . . . never learned to 
speak English, but he himself was 
unable to recall any German-American 
dialectal expressions.” 

114. Personal communication from Mrs. 
Grace P. Smith. 

115. A much more detailed account of 
the homes of students is to be found 
in Anna Carol Fults, “Home Back- 
grounds of Home Economics Students,” 
a typescript report done in the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics at Southern 
Illinois University, and completed in 
1955. Dr. Fults sent questionnaires to 
these students, 104 of whom responded; 
she interviewed 47 of these, and of their 
homes she visited 20. Her tabulations 
record such matters as father’s employ- 
ment, family health, food habits,clothing, 
furnishings, etc. 

Mr. Herman R. Lantz, of South- 
ern’s Department of Sociology, has been 
at work for some time on a study of 
the people of “Coaltown” - this 
anonymity preserves a particular town, 
not a cross-section of several towns, 
I believe - and this work, which has 
close reference to the problems of 
Southern Illinois that I have been 
discussing, is to be published by 
Columbia University Press. 


CHAP TE RIAD RE ET 


1. Shryock’s name is in the family Bible 
as William Henry. He reversed the 
order because his grade school teacher 
was moved to call him Willie. 

2. This information, and a great deal 
more, comes from Burnett H. Shryock, 
only son of the president, and now 
Dean of the School of Fine Arts at 
Southern. The elder Shryock left a 
manuscript for the first part of an 
autobiography - a distinguished one, it 


would have been - and I shall draw 
heavily upon that too. Its pages are 
unnumbered, and there are several 
versions of many passages. 

3. “Our immediate neighborhood, a 
long, thin wedge, was settled by the 
Hamiltons, the Taylors, the Trainers, 
the Lamkinses . . . and other English, 
Scotch, or Scotch-Irish families. To the 
north of us was Ste. Marie township, 
almost wholly peopled by Alsace- 
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Lorrainers - the Piquets, the Rainiers, 
the Ponscots. . . . There were many 
distinctly German names, but some of 
these families with German names were 
the ‘Frenchiest of the French’ - for 
example, the Schiffersteins, the Hartrichs, 
and the Laugels.” - H. W. Shryock, 
“Autobiography.” 

4. Shryock, “Autobiography.” 

5. Ibid. 

6.Southern Illinois State Normal University 
Anniversary Souvenir (Carbondale, 1899), 
PHior; 

7. The chapters of the autobiography 
come to an end with this stage of their 
author’s life. 

8 One should bear in mind that if this 
title appeared outlandishly presump- 
tuous, and that a one-building uni- 
versity is a virtual contradiction in 
terms, still there were few models in 
America of real universities in the 
days just after the close of the Civil 
War, when Southern was being or- 
ganized. 

9. “A Doctor in Spite of Himself. A 
Comedy by J. B. Poquelin Moliere,”’ 
translated and adapted by H. W. 
Shryock, The Normal School Bulletin, 
Vol. IV, No. 4 (October 1910). 

10. “Unfortunately in this play, as in 
most of the old comedies, the humor 
is marred by coarseness, profanity, and 
even obscenity. A faithful translation 
would grieviously offend the modern 
sense of decorum; and, furthermore, 
the play would be unnecessarily long. 
The translator has tried to abridge the 
comedy, to rid it of indecency, and yet 
to retain the sense of buoyant and 
irresponsible humor that characterizes 
all the work of the great French 
comedian. Those familiar with the 
original know, of course, that it is full 
of the grossest kind of seventeenth 
century slang. In some cases the translator 
was compelled to interpret in modern 
slang, in order that he might not 
sacrifice too much of the original.” - 
Ibid., Preface. 
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11. Henry William Shryock, Eighth 
Reader (Chicago: Row, Peterson 2nd 
Company, 1914). 

12. As a beginning, he had been elected 
president of the Southern Illinois 
Teachers Association in 1904, and again 
of the Teachers Association of the whole 
state 1n IQIO. 

13. “At the inauguration of President 
Shryock ... Dr. C. E. Allen .. . spoke 
of President Shryock’s scholarship, his 
knowing something about everything 
and well-nigh everything about some- 
thing. Mr. Ralph Jackson, representing 
the students, spoke of Mr. Shryock’s 
unerring capacity always to find the 
inevitable word. . . . President Shryock, 
toward the close of the program, in 
what was described at the time as the 
finest piece of impromptu eloquence 
the school had ever heard, made an 
unforgettable contrast between the 
S.ILN.U. and the two other state 
institutions located in Southern Illinois; 
the prison at Chester lying, as he said, 
like a black scar upon the landscape, 
recipient of people who have never 
learned to live, and the insane hospital at 
Anna, recipient of those who have lost 
the God-like attribute of man, his reason, 
and expressed his ardent hope that the 
S.LN.U. should be respected and 
developed as the one institution in 
Southern Illinois whereby healthy- 
minded and well-meaning young people, 
normal in mind and body, can be 
trained as teachers, able to go out and 
teach others how to live.” - George 
D. Wham, “Fifty Years of the S.I.N.U.: 
An address delivered at the Fiftieth 
Commencement, June 17, 1925,” p. 12. 
Wham was himself an administrative 
figure of importance at Southern, 
functioning as a kind of provost and 
dean for many years. See Chapter 
Thirteen. 

14. “As a recognition of distinguished 
service in this vicinity and to the 
teaching profession, the Carbondale 
Rotary Club this summer conferred 
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an honorary membership upon President 
H. W. Shryock. The club has awarded 
only five such memberships since it was 
first organized.” - The Egyptian, Vol. 
XV, No. 1 (September 10, 1934). 

15. In the catalogues published by the 
Normal School Board between 1913 
and 1935, the titles professor, associate, 
etc., do not appear. One person is 
designated “head” of each department. 

16. This was probably part of the times, 
and should not be exaggerated. 

17. The catalogue of 1926, for instance, 
lists only the following standing com- 
mittees: graduation, social, boarding 
places, employment, examiners, appoint- 
ments, “‘letters.’’ Allegations that Presi- 
dent Shryock was a benevolent dictator 
were not unknown. 

18. There were attractive offers in the 
twenties, which he turned down. 

19. It was at this time, for example, that 
the work of Mary Minerva Steagall in 
zoology, of Edgar Allen Holt in history, 
became so prominent in the program, 
and attracted attention in other places. 

20. It has been said by some of Shryock’s 
friends that he disliked publicity for 
himself and the University, but his son 
Burnett has quoted him as using the old 
chestnut that as long as they spell one’s 

‘name right it matters little what the 
newspapers say about one, and has 
described him too as keeping a scrap- 
book of clippings. 

21. Ernest Earnest, Academic Procession 
(New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1953), 
p. 90: “The nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can public had an immense appetite for 
sermons and spread-eagle oratory. Often 
the college president owed his position 
to his mastery of these art forms, and 
a public address was an excellent form 
of public relations work for the college.” 
Remarks about the nation at large during 
the nineteenth century pretty well apply 
to Southern Illinois during the first 
three decades or so of the twentieth, 
though the gap in traditions is being 
closed now. 
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22. The source of this recollection is 
obvious. Burnett Shryock has also told, 
in a more public place, how his father 
was charmingly indulgent when he, 
Burnett, miserably flunked a course in 
Spenser at the University of Illinois. 
Spenser was not a great poet, the father 
said, and nobody could be expected to 
read through and enjoy The Faerie 
Queene. - From an unpublished speech 
delivered by Burnett H. Shryock on 
Honors Day, May 21, 1953, at Southern 
Illinois University. 

23. Shryock, “Autobiography.” 

24. Ibid. 

25. Ibid. 

26. H. W. Shryock (ed.), Tennyson’s 
The Princess (New York: American 
Book Co., 1910), pp. 7-8. 

27. “The Educative Value of Intelligent 
Wonderment.” This was Shryock’s last 
address, and was delivered over the 
radio. 

28. Shryock, “Autobiography.” 

29. Eighth Reader, p. 28. One would 
hardly address eighth-grade students 
with such a vocabulary today! 


30. Everyone who heard Shryock’s 


explosions which followed detection of 
a disturbing student in chapel has his 
own list of pet recollected expressions, 
from which the two following defama- 
tory epithets (to borrow an apt phrase 
from Sir Thomas Urquhart’s version of 
Rabelais) are perhaps typical: “green- 
horn bumpkin,” “straw-headed rustic.” 


31. Eighth Reader, pp. 6-7. 
32. “I want people with an education,” 


he often said, implying that the taking 
of courses in pedagogy, etc., did not of 
itself constitute the culture. 


33. One may well picture his mood the 


day a student was assigned to correct a 
conjugation, and reported to Shryock: 
“After I wrote ‘I saw’ a hundred times, 
I seen my mistake.” 


34. “Beyond this economic return there 


are still higher obligations toward 
society that should be discharged, and 
among these, perhaps, there is no 
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obligation that needs to be emphasized 
today more than REVERENCE FOR Law.” 
- “The Obligation the Individual Owes 
to Society,” an address. 

35. Professors R. A. Scott, Neckers, 
Abbott, Van Lente will be mentioned 
in greater detail elsewhere. 

36. I shall discuss the chairmanship of 
Vera L. Peacock, the research and 
teaching of Madeleine Smith, in Chapter 
Twelve devoted to the curriculum. 

37. George D. Wham, in summing up 
the achievements of Southern in 1925, 
counted the offerings as follows: “A 
student may get here three years of 
college chemistry; two years of college 
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physics; eight years of college biology; 
three years of college history; three 
years of college mathematics; six years 
of college English; two years of college 
geography; fourteen years of college 
language - an aggregate of forty-one 
years of old-line academic work, 
recognized as such the world over. To 
take it all would require that a student 
remain here ten years and earn his 
degree two and one-half times. Of 
course for argument’s sake only am I 
leaving out of account all of the pro- 
fessional work and that of many fine 
departments of great educative worth. - 
“Fifty Years of S.ILN.U.,” p. 12. 


CAP RO roa 


1. Mr. Keller was born in Jackson County 
in 1867, and was graduated from 
Southern in the early 1890's. As 
successively educator, lawyer, and politi- 
cian he secured many benefits for the 
institution, not the least of which was 
the large auditorium which has been 
sO pre-eminent in college-community 
affairs. Up to the very end of his long 
life, his support of Southern was 
generous, perseverant, and in the main 
very judicious. 

2. Pulliam served as infantryman in the 
Rainbow Division, A.E.F., and was 
wounded in 1918, but later that year 
was recovered sufficiently to teach 
illiterates in the army school set up in 
the town of Niederbreisig, a small resort 
on the left bank of the Rhine. 

3. The points were repeated, with some 
variation of phrasing, in a brief published 
by Southern Illinois Incorporated, and 
dated January 13, 1942. 

4. Serving under Schneider were such 
persons as Alice di Giovanna (to “look 
after” the alumni), David McIntosh 
(labor), Willis G. Cisne (public schools), 


Charles D. Tenney (newspapers and 
radio stations), John]. Wright (American 
Legion), Wilbur C. McDaniel and 
Edward C. McDonagh (facts and 
figures), and a scattering of students and 
others. 


5. One should note that although the 


word “University” was in the name, 
the inclusion of “Normal”’ nullified the 
force of the other word. Southern 
became a university by statute in 1943, 
a university in name (when the by now 
otiose “Normal” was dropped) in 1947, 
and has little by little become a uni- 
versity in fact. 

6. Senator Crisenberry, to whom South- 
ern will long be indebted and grateful, 
was a graduate of Valparaiso University, 
in 1906. He went through a number of 
jobs, from farmhand to superintendent 
of schools, editor of a newspaper, 
county sheriff (Jackson County, 1926- 
30). Later he became bailiff of the 
Federal Court, then a member of the 
House of Representatives in Illinois. 
Since 1936 he has been a state senator. 
Part of his great interest in Southern 
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has stemmed from a fortunate pro- 
pinquity: his home is in Murphysboro, 
county seat of Jackson County and 
seven miles from Carbondale. 

7. Although the A F of L had passed a 
resolution in September endorsing in 
principle the idea of a new University. 
See, for example, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
December 5, 1952. 

8 Southern Alumnus, Vol. 4, No. 11 
(January 1943), p. 6. 

9. Carbondale Free Press, January 13, 
dateline Springfield. 

10. Carbondale Free Press, January 11. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Carbondale Free Press, January 25. 

13. Ibid., January 26; also, Chicago Tribune, 
same date: “The great majority who 
do go to college [from Southern 
Illinois], go to Carbondale, ‘dry rot’ or 
no ‘dry rot.’ But the most tragic fact 
of all is that, according to the 1940 
census, if the same proportion of young 
people were attending school from the 
south 30 counties of Illinois as actually 
are in school from the other 72,4000 more 
southern Illinois young people would 
be in college somewhere than actually 
were in 1940.” 

14. A summary of progress was given in 
a radio address over Station WyPF at 


- Herrin, Illinois, by Dr. Schneider, who 


went on to charge that persons in the 
University of Illinois had deliberately 
attempted to obstruct conversion of 
Southern. 

15. The Chicago Daily News said 
editorially: “The efforts of Southern 
Illinois to convert Southern Illinois 
Normal University at Carbondale into 
a real state university should receive 
serious consideration from the state 
legislature. The southern third of the 
state has an educational problem that is 
properly the concern of the entire state” 
(February 5). 

16. Carbondale Free Press, February 8. 
17. One newspaper made the comment 
that this would be spiting the face of 
Southern Illinois. 


18. February 8. 

19. This suggestion was answered in a 
brief by J. W. Neckers (undated). 

20. Carbondale Free Press, February 19. 
And a few days later, Representative 
W. J. McDonald, of Murphysboro, 
said: “The necessary investigation has 
been made. It has been made by 
educational experts and by business 
experts. The results have been published, 
facts been reported. The opponents of 
the bill, however, seem not to like those 
facts, because facts are stubborn things; 
so the opponents simply evade the facts, 
as if they did not exist, and go on 
inventing objections, proposing delays. 
. . . | am myself a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, in the Class of 
1917, and I am not an alumnus of the 
Teachers College at Carbondale, but I 
am a resident of Egypt, and keenly 
aware of its need. . . . I confess I can see 
no excuse for the attitude of the 
Trustees.” - Carbondale Free Press, 
March 1. 

21. Luxuriesin Education Should Wait,” 
March 8. 

22. Springfield News-Gazette, March 14. 
Compare Griffith’s remarks in the 
Illinois Taxpayer, Vol. III, No. 3 (March 
1943), p. 5: The University of Illinois 
belongs to the people of this state. They 
have paid for it. Many of their sons and 
daughters are trained on its campus. Its 
research and extension services are an 
everyday part of the lives of cities, 
towns and rural areas. The proposed 
university would also belong to the 
people of this state. Some of their 
youth would be trained by it. The 
people will be asked to pay for it.” 

23. Carbondale Free Press, March 10. 

24. The Springfield News-Gazette, March 
18, contains an unfavorable report of 
the proceeding. 

25. “Thanks to a change made some 
years ago, the Missouri teachers’ colleges 
do not require all the students to major 
in professional education as the institu- 
tion at Carbondale does. This is a change 
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which may be asked in all fairness - 
fairness to both the institution and its 
students. But all other proposed changes 
need to be checked over and weighed 
with scrupulous care.” - St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, May 1. 

26. Article by Helen Farlow, April 1. 
27. Carbondale Free Press, April 25. 

28. Letter dated May 19. 

29. In his report to the University of 
Illinois Board of Trustees, reported in 
the Mount Vernon  Register-News, 
May 28. 

30. This appears on page 1 of an undated, 
unsigned, mimeographed document, 
entitled “Preliminary Report of Emer- 
gency Committee on Education and 
Defense.” I understand that Mr. Pulliam 
had a major share in its composition, 
and certainly everything in itis consonant 
with opinions he expressed elsewhere. 

31. Roscoe Pulliam, “Economic Deple- 
tion and School Finance,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, Vol. XXII, 
No. 2 (February 1936), p. 106. From 
this point forward, Pulliam’s name will 
not be given as author of the pamphlets 
and essays cited in this chapter. 

32. “The Teachers’ College in the Modern 
World,” School and Society, Vol. XLIUL, 
No. 1092 (November 30, 1935), p. 5. 

33. "The Influence of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Education,” School and Society, 
Vol. XLVII, No. 1203 (January 15, 
1938), D. 74. 

34. “That Army must be a democratic 
army, an army imbued with democratic 
values and practices. Otherwise we may 
be creating a force which will turn 
against us.” - “Preliminary Report of 
the Emergency Committee,” p. 7. See 
also p. 5: “The very mechanism of 
conscription and the processes involved 
in shifting all our energies into military 
channels involve many hazards to civil 
liberty and democracy.” 

35. “Preliminary Report of the Emer- 
gency Committee,” p. 2. 

36. “Some General Economic Back- 
grounds of School Finance,” Peabody 
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Reflector and Alumni News, Vol. VII, 
No. 11 (December 1935), p. 415. See 
also the “Preliminary Report of the 
Emergency Committee,” p. 2. 


37. “Teachers’ College in the Modern 


World,” pp. 3-4. 


38. “Can Higher Education Return to 


Fundamentals?” School and Society, Vol. 
XLVIII, No. 1249 (December 3, 1938), 
p. 710. It is interesting to note how the 
word “fundamentals” changes its mean- 
ing as it passes back and forth in the 
debates. 


39. “Influence of Federal Government in 


Education,” p. 7. 

4o. “Can Higher Education Return to 
Fundamentals?” p. 711. 

41. ““When first-rate intelligence is taught 
by precept and example to give its 
major concern to the campaigns of 
Julius Caesar, the heavenly visions of 
Thomas Aquinas or the geologic func- 
tions of earthworms, we must not be 
surprised when the critically important 
present public business goes by sheer 
default to ex-bartenders and corre- 
spondence school lawyers. It was because 
the German scholars were lost in the 
niceties of abstruse scholarship that the 
task of giving defeated and humiliated 
Germany a new faith to live by fell to 
an ignorant, vindictively bigoted house- 
painter.” - Ibid., p. 711. 

42. “Science is Not All of Education,” 
School and Society, Vol. LI, No. 1311 
(February 10, 1940), p. 164. 

43. “Economic Depletion and School 
Finance,” p. 108. 

44. Ibid., p. 111. See also his paper, “Some 
General Economic Backgrounds of 
School Finance.” 

45. “Why We Need More State Uni- 
versities,” Journal of Higher Education, 
Vol. XV, No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 146- 


sat 

46. “With Goethe, in the serene wisdom 
of his old age, we ask only for ‘Mehr 
Licht.’ To seek and to disseminate more 
light is at once the utmost duty of this 


school and the highest function of a 
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civilized society.” - Pulliam, “The 
Teachers’ College in the Modern 
World,” p. 8. 

47. An interesting fact is that two student 
representatives were members of this 
Council, together with the dean, the 
student deans, and other functionaries. 

48. Monthly faculty meetings were a 
significant feature of the school year. 

49. Each division elected one member of 
its faculty to the Faculty Senate and an 
additional member was elected from 
the faculty at large. 

50. To be precise: summer term, George 
Peabody Institute, 1931; summer term, 
University of Illinois, 1939; summer 
term, Washington University, 1941. 
I am not listing here the five common 
schools or school systems in which he 
served earlier. 

51. “Throughout the late thirties he 
carried on a vigorous but discouraging 
campaign to convince state officials of 
the need of more land, to determine 
the areas most urgently needed for 
purchase, and to secure appropriations 
with which to make the purchases. He 
and his faculty advisory bodies early 
settled upon Etherton Hill (where the 
University School is now located), 
Thompson’s Woods (where the Life 

-Science Building is going up and where 
the proposed library will be built) and 
the Dowdell Property (where the Men’s 
Residence Halls are now located) as 
among the most critically needed large 
tracts, with individual lots on Uni- 
versity, Illinois, and Grand Avenues and 
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Thompson Street also important. By 
the end of his administration two of the 
larger lots had finally been acquired; 
the Dowdell Property was not among 
them though his interest in its purchase 
never waned. The Thompson’s Woods 
site involved seven separate transactions, 
and the University School site twenty- 
two separate purchases. Three individual 
lots on Grand Avenue and two on 
Harwood Avenue were also acquired, 
bringing the number of total acres 
acquired to 62.53.” - Delyte W. Morris, 
President’s Report, 1948-1952 (Carbon- 
dale, Southern Illinois University, 1953), 
p. 19. 

52. Proceedings of the Teachers College 
Board, meeting of February 19, 1940. 

53. The Egyptian, June 26, 1942. 

54. My account here follows closely a 
radio speech, given by William B. 
Schneider, entitled “Planning the New 
University,” and delivered over Station 
WEBQ, June 14, 1944, three months after 
the death of President Pulliam, when 
affairs were in point of fact at their 
most alarmingly chaotic, but when it 
was expected that the new administrator 
could set things to rights. 

55. Eli G. Lentz, Seventy-five Years in 
Retrospect, Southern Illinois University 
Southern Illinois Series No. 2 (Carbon- 
dale, 1955), p. IOI. 

56. I shall be discussing the work of 
Marie A. Hinrichs, M.D., Ph.D., in 
Chapter Sixteen. 

57. Lentz, Seventy-five Years in Retrospect, 
p. 83. 
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... There is no end 
To striving; therefore ever let us strive 
In purity that shall the toil befriend, 
And keep our poor mortality alive. 


~ MeReEDITH, “The Opera of Camilla,” from Vittoria 


S it is with instruction and with discussion, so time is a powerful, 
A pervasive incidental concomitant of administrative success as well: so 
powerful, in fact, that it seems as though time were of the essence of ad- 
ministration, that administration implies time. No matter whether it be 
essential or accidental, men have often failed because they were not in a 
position of authority long enough for their thinking to be communicated 
fully, and for their communications to be thoroughly understood and 
acted upon. 

The present chapter is the record of a stormy period of administration, 
and the clouds hover chiefly above the heads of the two administrators 
themselves, Dr. Bruce W. Merwin, and Dr. Chester F. Lay. It is, however, 
significant that these two men together did not occupy the presidency half 
the length of Pulliam’s eight years, and it is also true that they occupied 
their uneasy position at a time when colleges over the country were un- 
commonly disorganized, unsettled, and inadequately staffed. But a frank 
appraisal of their work must be made, and very likely it will be found that 
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lack of time to push their policies to settled routines was not the only 
reason why both of them found their office a source of trial and 
dismay. 

Merwin was appointed by President Shryock to the Department of 
Education in 1927, shortly after Merwin had received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Kansas. Two years later he became the Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Practice School, and Supervisor of Student Teaching. 
Hence his interests were more closely allied to those of Pulliam than to 
those of Shryock, and Merwin’s real power rested upon his ability to 
organize. During Pulliam’s presidency, Merwin was given authority fully 
commensurate with his position, and added greatly to his prestige by 
founding a fraternity, Kappa Phi Kappa, which education students were 
soon required to join. It is probably true that Merwin had no great wish 
to become president of the University after Pulliam’s death in the early 
spring of 1944, but in the confusion and anxiety of the time - the invasion 
of Festung Europa was not yet begun - and because of the likelihood that 
it would be very difficult to find someone who could replace Pulliam 
immediately and carry on his policies, the State Board did two things: 
it appointed Merwin president, and at the same time refused to restore to 
him any of the powers earlier removed from President Pulliam in his last 
illness. Possibly these were both wise moves: the school needed some head, 
for even the most routine purposes - George D. Wham had been named 
acting president after Shryock’s death for this reason - and Merwin had 
strong backing of local educational functionaries; but it would have been 
wrong to give him full powers to alter the policies and remodel the consti- 
tution, if it was understood that his was to be merely an interim appoint- 
ment. But the events of his interregnum made it clear that nevertheless the 
reasoning was only partly sound here. 

With Mr. Frank Thompson as Chairman of the State Board, the 
faculty took it for granted that Southern was run chiefly according to his 
decisions, which mostly by-passed Merwin and were often communicated 
to the faculty by others; an impossible situation, they thought, but, as I 
say, one having some ground in rational planning. To resign his new 
position would have meant Merwin’s jeopardizing his career, and it must 
be owned that he was an ambitious man, though not for the presidency. 
It was in this impasse that he came to be more and more noncommittal in 
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his disposition of questions, and at the same time felt it wise to do away 
with certain hitherto strong advisory bodies (honored by Pulliam), be- 
cause he wished to be free of the pressures of their recommendations. To 
this end he discontinued the Faculty Senate, and also began to discourage 
members of the faculty from making individual proposals. An unfortunate 
letter went from him to the department heads, in which he hinted that 
disapproval of his policies (whichin the nature of the case could not prop- 
erly be called policies at all) would be considered in the reappointment of 
the staffs. The anxieties produced by this made it almost inevitable that 
friendships of utility would be formed between faculty members. It was 
therefore with a feeling of great relief that the school began to hear that 
the Board was seriously considering new candidates for the permanent 
office of president, although this was not altogether a personal reflection 
on Dr. Merwin, who, it has been remarked, had much of the wide know- 
ledge needed by an administrator, and who in personal conference with 
friends revealed plans which would have benefited the vocational services 
of the University and would have strengthened even more its teacher 
training program. Competition for the empty office was strong, and 
feeling ran high. Merwin’s own choice as his successor, Lester Buford, 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Mt. Vernon, Illinois, as it happened 
did not have solid support from the liberal arts instructors at Southern. 
Another man, a vigorous and suave chairman of the department of speech 
at Indiana State Teachers College, was an important contestant, and al- 


though he did not receive the appointment then, at a later time circum- 


stances changed so radically that a subsequent chapter will deal with his 
present administration of Southern Illinois University. As hearings dragged 
on, the faculty, townspeople, educators, and publicists alike became im- 
patient, and offered their suggestions. The Egyptian Key, an attractive 
quarterly devoted to promoting Southern Illinois, argued in favor of 
getting a very able man and paying him a large salary ifnecessary: “Speak- 
ing for ourselves, we do not care whether the new president has a Ph.D. 
degree, a D.D. degree, or a Fahrenheit degree. What we feel is necessary 
is a man of character, vision, will, and drive. A business man would make 
the ideal president. The president can hire all the teachers and. professors 
necessary to instruct the students. It is a known fact that most successful 
college professors are impractical men. Why, then, must the president of 
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a school be drawn from the ranks of impractical men:?’’? If this question 
had an answer, it was not immediately forthcoming. The Board reduced 
the number of candidates, but withheld giving final approval until the 
middle of December, when Chester Frederic Lay was elected seventh 
president of Southern. 


GHRES TER WERED ERICA NY 


Bruce Merwin had not been a native of Southern Illinois, but Dr. Lay 
was born in Golconda, and in that town he grew up, a precocious child 
(“the brightest, the smallest, and the youngest,’ says a friend), until such 
time as he left to become a student at Illinois State Normal University, 
in the town of Normal. He received the M.A. degree at the University 
of Chicago in 1923, and the Ph.D. in 1931 (in the School of Commerce 
and Administration), and subsequently passed the examinations for Cer- 
tified Public Accountant. One may see at a glance that here was university 
training, and business training, of an altogether different order from that 
of the previous incumbents. In addition to this, he had much wider pro- 
fessional experience, which began with various small posts in local school 
systems, as teacher or as administrator.3 The roster of his teaching positions 
was impressive - in colleges and universities in Constantinople (Roberts 
College); Arizona; Corvallis, Oregon; Seattle, Washington; Chicago; 
Boulder, Colorado; and finally, and for twenty years, in Austin, where at 
the University of Texas, he held departmental posts of increasing respon- 
sibility. His wife was Harriet Lewis Lay, like her husband a student at 
Illinois State Normal, and student in many other graduate schools. Their 
life must have been academically very rich, for travels brought them to 
Mexico, toWestern Europe, and, as mentioned, to Turkey. The number 
of his special studies and reports was large - they dealt with income taxes, 
executive salaries, and such topics. Editor Will Griffith, in writing his 
brief biographical sketch, must have been impressed with Lay’s high cul- 
tural attainments, and offered in dubious proof the fact that he enjoyed 
“reading Old English poetry and the works of JamesWhitcomb Riley.” 
The times were ripe for a man of deep university experience, Southern was 
beginning to flounder, the faculty once again needed galvanizing into 
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productive action, and the appointment by the State Board seemed a 
matter of deliberate wisdom. The only difficulty was that Lay did not 
fully possess the enthusiastic backing of the Board: he had been a dark 
horse among more popular candidates, and his selection was based upon 
unwilling compromise. It might have been wiser for him to refuse the 
position outright, had he fully sensed the situation; but he felt confident 
he could live down any temporary disabilities; he was aware that he had 
special qualification; and finally Southern Illinois, which he had been 
away from for almost thirty years, had originally been his home. It did 
not much matter to him that the salary was low (seventy-five hundred 
dollars) for a university presidency, or that the whole aura of Southern 
was at that time tinged with green. He accepted, and prepared to take up 
his new duties. 

Unfortunately, a preliminary to this was a short visit to Springfield, 
where he was told that the faculty of Southern was rebellious and that he 
must be uncompromisingly firm if he was to keep the university func- 
tioning. It must have been some little surprise, therefore, to receive such 
a cordial greeting from an institution brought to the point of distraction 
by rumors, false counsels, and contradictory threats. He was honored. 
But he is quoted as having said soon afterward: “When I came here, the 
first thing I saw was that the fence needed painting, the second that the 
doors on the women’s toilet were hung wrong. I am glad to say that both 
these conditions have been corrected.”” What is sad in this shaft of wit is 


precisely the fact that these two conditions have been corrected (verified 


by the author in the case of the fence-painting), and that it was the president 
who supervised both operations. Very soon it appeared to the faculty that 
Mr. Lay had a taste for minutiae far surpassing that of any previous ad- 
ministrator, and likely to exceed his interest in broad policies. It is difficult 
to say whether this conclusion was altogether justified, because Lay ini- 
tiated and carried through important and exceedingly beneficial changes, 
and these in spite of a hostility toward him which eventually reached a 
pitch where many felt that no matter what he did it was wrong; and this 
suspiciousness was reciprocated. The double irony is, therefore, that the 
admonition he received in Springfield one fateful Saturday in January, 
1945, was at that time without much foundation, but that as the months 
went on, it came to have more and more basis, and this partly because 
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of the very fact that the warning of the faculty’s intransigence had been 
uttered. 

President Lay’s particular tastes and dislikes made people suspicious 
of him almost from the outset, yet they were closely related to some pre- 
judices held by men who had gone before him in the presidency. For 
instance, he disapproved of smoking, and created some tense scenes as a 
result; but these were mild as compared with the conflagrations of arti- 
culate rage which President Shryock called forth when students smoked 
on campus. He distrusted foreigners, in spite of his own foreign travel; 
but many members of his community had opposed helping Russia in the 
war any more than necessary, merely because Russians were so far away. 
He disliked teachers he took to be incompetent, and deliberately, so it is 
said, irritated them in the hope that they would leave; but this is one of 
the few known ways of getting rid of incompetent instructors who have 
been long at an institution and have developed powerful connections. He 
was moody - he oscillated between cordiality and moroseness; but Shryock 
was condoned and even loved for the same trait. He was a strict teacher, 
but so was Pulliam. He cared greatly for the details of the physical plant; 
but Dr. Morris has much this same extroversion. Some have said he did 
not fully appreciate what a university should be; but the whole staff at 
that time was groping. He was cautious and meticulous; but people agreed 
that the time for one-man rule and for genial hunches was past. 

Therefore it is very hard to put a finger on the chief cause of the 
growing mistrust which soon began to manifest itself on both sides. It is 
quite true that President Lay, who had had a long career as instructor 
behind him and relatively little as administrator, unconsciously, perhaps, 
humiliated the faculty by proclaiming a clean-up day on campus, in 
March of 1945, requiring that all faculty members be on hand to pick up 
stray paper and trash. This, however, might have been apologized for, as 
a tactical mistake, or put off as a joke, or defended on the simple ground 
that every campus is in need of cleaning; but Lay did none of these things, 
and the rancor that had started turned a little deeper. But a single error 
does not damn a man when there is so much work to be done. Probably 
the one thing that Lay, in spite of his many gifts and much experience, did 
to alienate the faculty was to let important matters slide. Meredith speaks 
of the egoist who from very love of self himself he slew, and one is tempted 
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to refer to President Lay as the person who from very love of detail 
details he ignored. And yet some of his most formidable opponents have 
freely admitted that in many of the major policies he promulgated, he 
was shiningly correct. 


GRE IN EWP DANS 


Very early in the administration of Mr. Lay, the University was 
threatened with one of those periodic blows, a cut, proposed in the Bud- 
getary Commission, and everyone noted with pleasure the speedy fashion 
in which Lay successfully formed his battalions to fight. The result was a 
big increase in money for capital improvements, and a raising of the 
operating budget. In general, Lay was successful in Springfield.s The only 
question was, what was to be done with the money? In my chapter on 
the campus, no permanent buildings of any consequence were recorded 
as having been put up between 1938 and 1949. People shifted uneasily in 
their chairs as they thought of plans that might be pushed through, but 
were not. Will Griffith, who had been so ardent in his support of Lay, 
now turned against him, and a year and a half after the first laudatory 
articles he published another piece, “What d’ya Mean - Progress?’’® in 
which he complained that almost nothing had been done on housing for 


veterans, though the money seemed to be at hand. Housing was bad, for 


although there were fewer students than there had been before the war, 
Carbondale was rapidly filling up, and even minimal conveniences were 
lacking. To meet the difficulties, Lay obtained large numbers of wooden 
barracks buildings, and made them do service for Education Department 
offices and classrooms, extensions to Wheeler Library, and veterans’ hous- 
ing. They are hard to heat in winter, in the autumn and spring they are 
damp, and in summer they are, despite insulation of a sort, unbearable. 
But it was a necessary step, and later experience and practice have con- 
firmed Lay in his judgment. 

Much else was added, some of it merely the putting into motion of 
ideas formulated during the Pulliam administration. Lay had a feeling of 
the importance of service to the area, although on occasion he seemed to 
alienate those whom he was trying to benefit. He organized a personnel 
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office for the faculty, to handle burgeoning records. He instituted (although 
it was not his original idea) the three-college system which until recently 
has been characteristic of Southern, and planned further subdivisions of 
the colleges. Under his encouragement the extension program flourished. 
And he did more than any other person in his time to organize research. 
Like most other universities, Southern became top-heavy with commit- 
tees,” reports, and office overhead, but it is in part a tribute to his system 
that in spite of his own unpopularity the University continued to function 
and expand.’ There is undoubtedly enough slack in a university, as in 
most other institutions, so that if certain gears do not mesh, the whole 
machinery does not fall to pieces, over a short period of time. At any rate, 
the University continued to operate quite well. 

President Lay was persistent in getting his professors to serve in un- 
congenial administrative positions: his appointments were for the most 
part made after he had brought steady pressure upon devoted scholars and 
instructors to relinquish their work, to absent themselves from the com- 
parative felicity of the classroom, and undertake the tasks of the new 
organization: Abbott and Fair in deanships, Tenney in an administrative 
assistantship, Alexander in numerous functions connected with the state 
legislature. These were wise choices, and had they not been pushed, 
Southern would have been greatly the loser. There was much objection 
to the fact that Lay appointed many persons with whom he had become 
acquainted in the South, but the list of those who joined the faculty in his 
three years as president, is - disregarding the whole question of the 
“Texas Invasion” - an impressive one: Floyd F. Cunningham and Dalias 
Price in Geography, Elbert H. Hadley in Chemistry, Hellmut A. Hartwig 
and Mary Eileen Barry in Foreign Languages, Louis D. Rodabaugh in 
Mathematics, Joseph K. Johnson in Sociology, Charles L. Footein Zoology, 
Charles D. Neal in Education, Maurits Kesnar in Music, and Carl Linde- 
gren in Microbiology. Yet others resigned just as fast: in the first year 
and a half, fifteen men with the doctorate left - which does not necessarily 
mean they left in a huff; but the chief replacements for doctors were not 
doctors. Here again, this objection which was brought against Lay may 
be impertinent, because even as recently as ten or twenty years ago, many 
scholars of eminence had not progressed beyond the master’s degree. 
One could only judge the matter by patient examination of all men 
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who left (and their reasons for leaving) and all those who came to fill 
their places. 

Men must have left largely under the impetus of personal dislike, 
because certainly Lay’s policies were in accord with well-established uni- 
versity practices of the time: he set up ten graduate assistantships to at- 
tract young men and women to the newly opened graduate school; he in- 
sisted upon severe standards to be met before a professor entered upon 
graduate teaching; and he was able to push a varied graduate program, 
in spite of paucity of students - there were 11 at the start, in 1945, in- 
creased to 101 in the summer of 1946 - and this in spite of self-imposed 
restrictions. Ordinarily, the only way to start a graduate program in a 
short time is by the expenditure of very large sums of money; but this 
money was not forthcoming. If one says that other men, Willis G. Swartz 
for example, had the actual task of running the graduate program, the 
answer is that this is true enough, and that universities almost never func- 
tion successfully when all work is done by the chief executive. 

In any event, the North Central Association recognized the new sit- 
uation by transferring Southern Illinois Normal University from Group II 
to Group IV - full-fledged universities - thereby acknowledging the de- 
grees awarded by the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, the College 
of Vocations and Professions, and the new graduate degree. And the 
sixty-fifth General Assembly dropped the word “Normal” now - one 
of the chief shackles under which Southern had been chafing for so long, 
and an epithet less and less appropriate and deserved. There were many 
other shackles yet to be thrown off - the jurisdiction of the State Teachers 
College Board, the fiscal procedures, whereby each purchase had to be 
approved by Springfield, the absentee control by a Board, few members 
of which had roots in the locality. But many felt the new victory to be 
hollow, morale on campus was so bad. 


TWO MEANINGS OF “INVESTIGATION” 
STUDENTS, in one of their extremely rare demonstrations at Southern, 


demanded in the spring of 1946 that representation on the Advisory Coun- 
cil be restored to them, after Lay had failed to follow the lead of Pulliam 
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in granting them a voice. The leading citizens of the area began to take 
unfavorable note of conditions at Southern, and much of the friendly 
support which Pulliam received was lost by his successor. It is quite true 
that Pulliam had conceived of Southern as primarily a regional institution, 
that Lay was chiefly a “university man,’ with more strictly academic 
objectives in the conventional sense; but the loss of favor was not con- 
nected with that alone. There is, I think, a predisposition on the part of 
laymen to view universities with considerable respect, often more respect 
than is due, and these people would have been indulgent toward the 
ordinary shifts of policy to be expected when administration changes hands. 
Lay of course inherited many of the faculty men who opposed Pulliam; 
and they opposed him too for much the same reason - unwillingness to 
change their methods, enlarge or reduce their spheres of academic interest, 
and so on. But all the while the dislike grew stronger. Pulliam had strong 
local support whenever he needed it, Lay had virtually none. 

But Lay persisted, and at one stroke did something which was to be 
of greater importance to the intellectual reputation of Southern than any- 
thing else: as part of a broader plan, he appointed Carl C. Lindegren, late 
in 1947, to the post of Director of Biological Research at the University, 
hoping to supplement this appointment with two or three others, athwart 
the divisions of the College of Liberal Arts: the humanities, the social 
sciences, and of course the physical sciences. Professor Lindegren is a 
powerful, intellectually controversial figure, and when he arrived in 
January of 1948 it was realized at once that he would inaugurate a research 
program of a different order from any which had hitherto been tried. He 
had a broad training in agriculture (mainly plant pathology), he had a 
background in chemistry, and he was a trained scientific investigator. His 
chief influence at that time lay in his having turned attention of geneticists 
away from the higher animals to two micro-organisms, Neurospora and 
the yeasts, and he had commenced a long series of experiments to discover 
the mechanism for the transmission of heritable character. Some of the 
extremely interesting and disputed findings of his research will be out- 
lined in another place; but it can be said that not only was Lindegren’s 
work beginning to receive wide attention, but also his advent had the 
effect locally of inspiring others, or irritating them, into putting forth 
renewed effort to match his work; and it gave these other men a useful 
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talking-point when they requested research funds. Some books had been 
published, many papers had been written by faculty members; but here- 
tofore there was little direct stimulation to submit manuscripts to the 
publishers or to the editors of learned journals. Now, at this writing, the 
University is still a long way from realizing the intellectual potentialities 
of all its members, in perceptible form; but the first impulse to aim at 
this, the conviction that organized, systematized research was a leading ob- 
jective of the school, came during President Lay’s term of office. 

But this term did not last much longer. Neither the later mutual 
suspicions of Lay and the faculty nor the early tentative confidence were 
well-founded, and it has been said, I think with some truth, that although 
Lay put a nearly indelible stamp upon the University, that institution 
would have encountered many further difficulties had he remained here. 
Lay had not been here two years when the State Teachers College Board 
decided to hold an investigation of the President,’? giving as excuse the 
publication of articles such as Will Griffith’s, in which Griffith had said 
that the “failure” of Lay was “jeopardizing the future’ of Southern. For 
two days the faculty members were quizzed, separately, in regard to their 
attitudes, and one may imagine the mixed feelings of those who, although 
they had little against Mr. Lay personally, were unfavorably impressed by 
his policies or outraged at the wounded sensibilities he engendered in 
their friends. Those persons who had remained here through the war, for 
example, all had close friends who were on leave of absence to the military 
service; and though these latter had been promised jobs and pay adjust- 
ments when they came back by President Pulliam, Lay appeared none too 
eager to take up the engagement, although to be sure it was a policy of the 
Board under which he was operating. Nearly all faculty members had 
found it very difficult to get replies to their urgent questions regarding 
practical matters of all kinds, the presidential desk remained piled high 
with correspondence, despite the efforts first of Miss Helen Shuman as 
administrative assistant and then of Professor Charles D. Tenney. The in- 
vestigation was a grim occasion, one like those which have occurred in 
many universities, and whose repercussions are damaging to moral out- 
look for months afterward. The results were not made public directly, 
and the faculty was called together and told pointedly to remain loyal to 
the administration; but President Lay soon after was able to say that he 
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had found another job, in the Department of Business Administration 
at a southern university. 

It was the end of a fretful period, but the administrative changes were 
nearly all well-advised and necessary to the health of the University. It 
was said of three men intent upon instituting the Shogunate, Nobunaga, 
Hideyoshi, and Iyayasu, so important to eighteenth-century Japan, that the 
first mixed the cake, the second baked it, and the third ate it. Surely 
Pulliam carried out one of these services, and Lay, while not the popular 
man that Pulliam was, did much to clarify outlines and consolidate. It 
would not be fair to President Delyte W. Morris to ascribe to him the role 
of mere beneficiary; but he would be the first to claim that his work has 
been to some considerable degree a following out of the proposals and 
their implications of his two immediate forerunners. 
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President Morris and New 


Services to Southern Illinois 


Call deep thanks. 
The strong men keep coming on. 


- CARL SANDBURG, “Upstream” 


T is a poor excuse to say that an administration still in office cannot be 
evaluated because it is too immediate, too near. I am not at all sure that 
the perspective, so called, of time and distance, makes it any easier to 
comprehend the work of a man or group of men in the sort of complex 
organization which a university presents. Anger, fear, devotion, loyalty 
felt toward a leader by his staff make it no more difficult to assess his 
worth and effect, but rather less so, and the reason is quite obvious: these 
emotions are precisely what stimulate talk which reports different points 
of view; and it is these shaded attitudes which not only throw light upon 
but in large degree constitute the chief works of an administrator. Then, 
too, the opportunity to catch his moods or hopes, as part of an adminis- 
trative process, is first-hand, not through reports. In consequence it is well 
to admit at the outset that if this interpretation of the vast labors of 
President Delyte Wesley Morris on behalf of Southern and the area is 
spotty or biased, the fault will not lie in paucity of information available, 
but with my account of it. 
It is best to describe Dr. Morris as kind and expansive in temperament 
(few can doubt either of these ascriptions) and of a consummately practical 
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turn in his imaginative faculty. The University has grown, in seven years 
or so, from one which was little more than a teachers college granting 
occasional higher degrees, with restricted offerings, diminished enrollment, 
and a wretched campus, to a university, still small in size compared with 
the great ones in this country, but respectable and moderately well- 
equipped nevertheless, and energetic. It has in so brief a time taken on 
some of the trappings and much of the hope of a more metropolitan in- 
stitution; and the expanding physical plant, though more crowded now 
than ever, has been reconceived, replanned, as a spacious one, useful and 
imposing. Though much of the curriculum is still very conservative, there 
are many programs now which help to put Southern Illinois University 
abreast of some of the most recent accomplishments elsewhere; and here 
and there are certain efforts rather in advance, I believe, of those in other 
places. That these latter do not all stem from ideas which have originated 
with President Morris, it goes without saying; but he has helped to create 
an atmosphere in which novelty and movement are secure. 


Delyte W. Morris was born April 11, 1907, in Xenia, a small town in 
the northerly reaches of the southern third of Illinois, and had the usual 
early education of a boy of these parts. His father, C. C. Morris, and many 
of his close relatives have conducted loan and real estate businesses. The 
young Morris went to Park College in Missouri, and received a B.A. 
degree in 1928. It was at Park that he saw the effects - nearly all of them 
highly beneficial - of a self-help program; and it has been this experience 
which has made him eager to place great emphasis upon student employ- 
ment at Southern. He has pointed out the difficulties, however, of trying 
to convert the University to a complete self-help plan, in which every 
student is required to do some work for the state, for the reason that tax- 
payers would feel reluctant to be charged twice, so to speak, for the edu- 
cation they or their children are receiving. 

His first academic job he took immediately upon graduation: instruct- 
ing in history, algebra, and public speaking in a Sulphur, Oklahoma, high 
school. He then received an appointment - and this was, I think, a turning- 
point in his life - at the University of Maine. His journey to Orono was 
undertaken with some trepidation, for he was barely twenty-three, he had 
no graduate degree or experience, and yet he was being called upon to 
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instruct in public speaking and forensics in an established university. The 
difficulties of adjusting to the atmosphere and customs of the Maine coast 
were, however, considerably mitigated by his early and fortunate en- 
counter with Miss Dorothy Arnold Mayo, his successful courtship of her, 
and his marriage to a person who so fully shares in his widely various 
undertakings, and whose congenial spirit is evident in her practical and 
lightsome graciousness. Mrs. Morris was a student at the University of 
Maine. They remained at Orono until 1935. 

His early work had been scattered through literature, psychology, and 
half a dozen other subjects, but he began more and more to adapt what he 
had studied to the manifold problems of rhetoric, taking the range of 
topics as it was broadly conceived in the Aristotelian tradition. He has 
always had a profound concern with literature as a persuasive instrument, 
and this has shown itself in the master’s thesis he wrote (at Orono) on the 
works, excluding drama, of John Galsworthy, considered from the point 
of view of style; and it has shown itself more publicly in the number of 
passages from poetical writers he has salted into his addresses. 

In 1935 he transferred to the State University of Iowa, and entered 
seriously upon a course of studies for the Ph.D. degree - studies about 
evenly divided between psychology and speech. His dissertation, on stutter- 
ing, set the topic of his instructional and research activities for the next 
dozen years. In 1936 he became chairman of the Speech department at 
the Junior College of Kansas City, Missouri, a place where he confesses 
he found intellectual enthusiasm of faculty and students at a higher pitch 
than he has encountered before or since. In 1938 he moved to the Indiana 
State Teachers College at Terre Haute, where he became chairman of the 
Speech department, again, and also director of the Special Education 
Clinic, a fairly elaborate agency to take care of exceptionally gifted, or 
more than ordinarily blunted or otherwise handicapped, children. At this 
time Morris’ capacities for organization began to show themselves to a 
marked degree: an acquaintance at the Teachers College recalls that he 
apparently wanted to organize everything in sight, though good sense 
put reins on his remarkable energies. 

Dr. Morris, like the other three most recent presidents of Southern, 
has published a number of papers, most of which stem from the Terre 
Haute days. Although they cannot be called strikingly new in thesis, they 
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are, taken together, a serious attempt to do two things: to perfect awkward 
or halting or even provincial speech, and to discover ways in which human 
beings can be brought into intellectual communication with each other by 
means more recognizable than casual conversations, yet more flexible than 
formal debates. Morris notes the greatly increased variety of verbal com- 
munications placed in one’s path by our ways of living. 


The average citizen no longer listens only to the speech of the community 
or the section in which he lives. He overhears instructions to cruising 
policemen or homeward bound aviators; by the spoken word he is taken to 
the best vantage point of boxing ring, baseball diamond, or football field; 
he listens to the talk of the announcers, market quoters, and news com- 
mentators; he hears the speech of presidents, of dictators, or kings.1 


This is by way of preface to a review of current policies and practices in 
speech instruction, which Morris finds somewhat defective. Equally de- 
ficient is the usual program, he finds, for the training of student teachers 
in speech,? and he reports on the progress of a system whereby the speech 
instructor co-operates with the director of practice teaching and the critic 
teacher during the student’s practice-teaching experience, an experience 
which is supposed to follow the taking of traditional courses in speech. 
Still another paper is a close description of the Indiana State Teachers 
College clinic which he planned for special education, and in it occurs a 
sentence which it would be well to bear in mind throughout this chapter, 
for it summarizes not only the multi-faceted conception that Morris 
evidently had formed of this clinic, but that idea which would animate 


his whole attitude toward Southern Illinois University ten years later. 


The physical plant of the clinic has been planned to vitalize the educational 
aims of the clinic as conceived in the light of its relationship to the laboratory 
school, Indiana State Teachers College, the community in and around Terre 
Haute and throughout the state of Indiana, and the professional responsibility 
of the clinic.3 


At this time, too, he took a considerable interest in the types of equip- 
ment to be used in speech instruction, and one of his publications is a check 


list of these types.# Of more general interest was a plan for debating which 
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he had put into operation at the University of Maine, a plan he hoped 
might partially supersede the older affirmative-negative-rebuttal type.s 
Here again I think that much of the germ of his administrative program 
at Southern lies in his advocacy of a scheme for presenting four separate 
solutions to a problem, not two, and then, after the students have argued 
both for the views selected for them by lot and for their own convictions, 
throwing the discussion open to a wider audience. And he notes a criticism 
of this kind of forum, which by analogy could be said to apply to an ad- 


ministrative or professorial role in the university. 


The effectiveness of the forum stands a good chance of being ruined by 
one poor speaker or by a poor chairman. This is true because of the nature 
of the forum. A speaker participates from beginning to end. He appears 
before the audience time and again. If he is a poor speaker, if he is out 
of tune with the others, the result upon the audience forum is more or less 
paralytic in its nature. The stimulation necessary for a spirited forum of the 
college speakers is largely dependent upon the virility and ability of the 


chairman. 


These two principles, that one institution is to serve many purposes, 
and that everyone has some measure of participation, even those not regu- 
larly appointed, are important parts of the administrative policy of Delyte 
Morris. That there are others, and that these two do not always receive 

-full recognition, it would go without saying. 

The route by which he became President of Southern was, through 
circumstances, an indirect one. His success with the speech training and 
special education at Terre Haute gave him the confidence to apply for the 
job following the death of President Pulliam and the interim appointment 
of Dr. Merwin. His chances were fairly good, but political opposition 
made it advisable for the State Teachers College Board of Trustees to settle 
upon Chester F. Lay instead. Morris then accepted a call to one of the 
most important posts in speech in the United States, the chairmanship of 
the department and directorship of the Speech and Hearing Clinic at Ohio 
State University. He was there in all a little over two years. In the summer 
of 1948 he was with his family at a summer camp in Maine. At the hour 
when a telephone message from the Board came, asking him to replace 


Dr. Lay, Morris, always an excellent hand with carpenter’s tools, was 
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using what is termed a keyhole saw to good advantage in making an 
important curvilinear cut upon part of the furniture of a latrine. Accepting 
the offer at Southern was now no longer easy, for his work was stimulating 
at Columbus, and the morale of Southern had fallen into the trough of a 
wave. Thus his acceding to the proposal of the Board, in the face of setting 
up housekeeping a sixth time, of a cut in salary, and of the general riskiness 
of a college presidency - which now averages not much more than half 
a dozen years in this country - was chiefly owing to a genuine interest in 
the welfare of that part of the state from which he had originally come. 

My task is to give an honest report of the efforts of Dr. Morris and 
his attitudes, which I would preface by referring the reader back to the 
apt experimental partitioning of the University into colleges previsioned 
by Mr. Lay, back to the enlargement of social consciousness which had its 
beginnings in the plans of Roscoe Pulliam, back to the facilitation of 
study which is associated with Henry William Shryock. But President 
Morris himself claims no novelty in carrying each of these further; what 
is important, and what should be pictured in more detail, is the fact that 
cach of these phases of university work receives something like its just 
attention at his hands. In his inaugural address he gave voice to the con- 
viction that a university which is both practical and scholarly is possible.’ 
This conviction is foremost in his mind. 

It is well to conclude this sketch by quoting lines from a resolution 
and a citation passed at the convention of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, held at Chicago, December 29 and 30, 1949, a year 
and a half after Morris had become President of Southern, not quite eight 
months after the ceremonies of installation on May 5 in Carbondale. The 
resolution contained an appreciative reference to the “competent devotion 
to the profession’s best interests’ by Dr. Morris, and he was cited in ad- 
dition for the “untutored naturalness of his concern for the unfortunate 
and the unusual,” and for his “enlightened kindliness.”’’ It is hardly wrong 
to add that this trait is one foundation of a warm paternalism which 
animates him, in spite of the pushing and hauling, the persuasions and 
cross purposes, attending his office. Sometimes the concern, to the mem- 
bers of an enlarged and heterogeneous faculty, seems abstracted and im- 
personal; but in spite of this, it is not less real. Even a hasty visitor to the 
University would see and hear its evidence and testimonies. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING 


Towns should be made to protect their inhabitants and at the same time to 
make them happy. 


- ARISTOTLE, The Politics 


THE visitor to Southern’s campus might be a personal friend of 
Mr. Morris’, and might come on special business. At any rate, he arrives 
on a Thursday - let us say the first Thursday of the school year - and is 
invited to attend the faculty meeting. He is conducted at the proper time 
to the good-sized auditorium of the University School, having parked 
his car by special permit in a lot across the campus. Before each meeting 
tea and cakes are served - the little crumbly cookies with flavorless red 
centers which are the portion of the academic man. Members drift in 
slowly, most of them bronzed by the sun of a Carbondale summer or by 
motor trips. The new faculty members are always present in force, for 
they are never sure a roll will not be called, or that they will not be in- 
dividually presented - which was indeed the case until the increment each 
year became too large. Mr. Morris is chatting over at the side. He is, of 
course, familiar with public address systems, and stops his colloquy to ad- 
just the microphone. It hisses, sings, and settles down; and Morris then 
makes his first request of his faculty for the year - every year: to sit up 
front. He laughs pleasantly when no one moves, and brings the meeting 
to order. Elbert Fulkerson, Secretary of the Faculty, and a pretty steno- 
grapher are sitting forward at a card table taking the minutes which will 
later be printed up in Mr. Fulkerson’s ample style. After the new members 
are asked to rise, and are greeted with polite gasps at their weight of 
numbers, the meeting begins in earnest. 

Dr. Morris is a fairly easy speaker, moderate and assured, no stage 
orator, and his voice is midwestern, but hardly distinctive of Southern 
Illinois. ““First of all,” he says, “I should like to depart for a few minutes 
from the agenda planned for this meeting, in order to make evident to 
those of you who are newcomers here, some features of the University 
with which you may not yet be familiar. We beg pardon for the dirt and 
confusion incident to the building program going on, and although it 
can't be helped, we assure you that everything is being done to hurry 1 
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up, to plant more grass, and to make everyone as comfortable as possible. 
Doubtless you have noticed what some of these buildings are - to the 
south, out beyond the Chautauqua Housing Project, is the new Agriculture 
Building, which I’m glad to say will also include quarters for the Geography 
and Geology departments. Then beyond that, you will find - if you care 
to walk that far in the mud - six new units of student housing and a new 
dining hall under construction out on Thompson’s Point. We have a few 
walks around the new Library, but not many. There'll be more. 

“A few more words of explanation are necessary; when the Agri- 
culture Building is completed, we shall fortunately be able to move the 
Geography and Geology departments into a special wing there, and if we 
are able to get new buildings for other particular vocations and profes- 
sions, doubtless there will be some space left over for departments which 
otherwise would not be taken care of. The reason for this is that we have 
had considerable valuable support from the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation in persuading Springfield to enable us to put up this building, 
whereas other fields do not have this kind of help. In the meantime, I 
should like to call your attention to the present space condition: we must 
make fuller use of the classrooms and laboratories we now have at our 
disposal. This means more classes taught early in the morning, late in the 
afternoon, in the evening, Saturdays. I know this may be an inconvenience 
to some of you, but I assure you that if there were some way to avoid it, 
we would be pursuing that. Perhaps some of you have suggestions, and 
will be good enough to submit them to the Faculty Council or to one of 
the members of the administration, in writing. 

“T should like also to explain a second inconvenience. As you know, 
it was not many years ago when everyone on the faculty knew everyone 
else, knew his business, his family, his dog - everything. Almost every 
student, too, was known to every member of the faculty, and in many cases 
the instructors were thoroughly familiar with the backgrounds of these 
young men and women. It is in the nature of a confession that I make, 
when I say that at times the problems of the university are so pressing 
that pre-occupation is inevitable. And so I hope you'll forgive me if I 
seem not to see all of you as we pass each other on campus. It is your 
salaries and your research and teaching facilities that Iam concerned about, 


and I know you'll bear with me when J tell you that. 
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“Now, to get on with another item of business. I can hardly blame 
many of you who may fail to apprehend what follows as a result of being 
under a system of biennial appropriations. If we split what the legislature 
gives us into two equal parts, then the second year will not have service 
of as high quality as the first - what with rising salaries and costs, and what 
with the greatly increased enrollment. In other words, the curriculum 
will suffer. If we over-spend our last year, our problems will be even 
worse - and we shall have to depend upon a supplemental appropriation, 
or, failing to get that, I go to jail. This means we are constantly at work 
trying to stabilize the situation locally, and also seeking the support of 
the people of this area for the program we need. There is no panacea to 
the crises of the budget. Hard thinking about specific cases is the only way. 
We'll be needing a million dollars in additional appropriations simply to 
maintain the status quo - half that sum added during each of the two years 
to care for the additional students which the best estimates project. I know 
that this request, on the basis of this projection, appears to some of you 
to be a gamble, but I’m frank to say I don’t know of any other way to 
run a university. One might say that a university must constantly operate 
in jeopardy. 

“T should like,” he continues, “to acquaint you with some of the 
main circumstances of our financial problems here. As you may know, the 
University has attracted a good deal of attention nationally by reason of 
its $2 per cent increase in student enrollment over the last biennium. This 
reflects, we believe, the improvement in our facilities and services here, 
but it also does two more things; it puts a great strain upon our present 
resources to continue our educational and service functions at the present 
level, and it projects a rising curve of attendance for the future. It has been 
reliably estimated that by 1965 there will be some ten thousand students, 
full-time, on this campus, and it is not hard to believe that in 1975 there 
will be fifteen thousand students. Less than a year ago the financial situ- 
ation for the University was in the worst condition, relatively speaking, 
that it has ever been in. Fortunately, through the help of faculty members 
and outside friends and alumni, we were able to convince the legislature 
and the governor that a reasonable increase in funds was needed; and I 
believe it is safe to say that we now have sufficient funds to develop and 
maintain a program of high quality - for a brief time. What we must 
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now do, for our part, is insure that the investment will yield abundant 
returns in the cultural and economic development for the southern part 
of the state, and indeed for the whole state of Illinois.” 

Dr. Morris has iron grey hair, and he brushes it aside with a handker- 
chief, and resets the microphone. He goes on. “We are hopeful that with 
due precaution for the future, we shall be able to persuade the legislature 
of our very real needs again, next biennium. Next year will be another 
legislative year, as we call it, and there will be pressures from all direc- 
tions upon the senate and house to provide increased funds for all other 
state operations. Consequently it is not too early, even now, to be think- 
ing about the long-term needs of this institution. First and foremost in 
your minds, no doubt, and in the minds of the administration, come 
salaries. Some four or five years ago, we were in a favorable position 
salary-wise, for we could match the offers of a good many other colleges 
and universities, so as to compete successfully in acquiring the services of 
high quality men and women for our instructional program. No doubt 
many of you have noticed that we were moving into a more unfavorable 
position since that time, and that we were last year by way of finding it 
increasingly difficult to employ and to hold able instructors at all levels. 
I am glad to say that that trend has again been reversed, and that we were 
able to award substantial increases when the last contracts were signed. I 
should like to remind you of the fact - and this will be useful when we 
come to plan the budget for the next biennium - that even when we are 
given a million-dollar increase, we need this to continue our present 
quality of operations. This is because what might be called the expansion 
of the school absorbs additional funds, and because of the greatly increased 
cost of operation, exclusive of capital improvements, which are not here 
in consideration.’’9 

Again he looks up to see whether his audience can hear him, although 
the room is acoustically quite good. “I had just remembered,” he suddenly 
exclaims, “that we ought to give you a report from the Parking Com- 
mittee, but I believe that this can be postponed till next meeting. Is that 
all right? I trust the chairman will not mind if we put off hearing from 
him on this vexatious topic. Now, please tell me if I am mistaken about 
this.” Evidently this has been insistently irking Dr. Morris, for now that 
he has mentioned it he seems to have batted away an irritating insect, his 
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mood lightens, and he begins again. His manner of speaking began by 
being unstudied and casual. Then the casualness remained, but one felt 
that it was now studied, that he was having a tiny conflict of intentions. 
When that is now removed, he is able to strike a more appealing note, 
he begins to invest his office with what can only be called glamor. In his 
most serious moments there is a compelling glamor, a sheen, as he coaxes 
or expounds the next possibility. 

“I should now like to express myself as welcoming your suggestions 
on a new topic. This will be an opportunity for me to become cognizant 
of your views on how the University may be of most service to this area. 
Before explaining what I mean by that, let me say that during the winter 
of 1948, my first year here, I asked the faculty what they would prefer to 
have included in my inaugural statement, and the faculty generously ob- 
liged. Again, I asked for confidential expressions of opinion regarding who 
should become Chief Officer of Instruction should such a post be opened 
up; and I am happy to see Dr. Tenney, who broke his leg some time ago, 
and who has fortunately recovered the use of both legs, in that position, 
as well as in an upright posture. The outdoor recreation program, the 
revision of certain University objectives and the fitting into them of the 
departments or schools - all these were occasions on which I was ex- 
tremely gratified by your responses.” 

Dr. Morris pauses. Again he tinkers almost imperceptibly with the 
microphone, and says: “I hope all of you people in the back of the aud- 
itorium are able to hear. I want to speak about the main item on our 
agenda for this meeting, and that is the broad ‘subject of the University 
and its future, in regard to Southern Illinois. I think we have been work- 
ing toward an area-based consciousness here for at least two decades, and 
it seems to be more and more important to take stock and define what it 
is that we are trying to accomplish. I have asked that the departments, the 
schools, the colleges co-operate in projecting a set of their individual 
purposes, and very likely these can be codified or in some way put into 
a unified formulation such that each department may easily find out what 
its neighbors are trying to do. But there is still the broader conception of 
the University to think about, what the University as a whole aims to- 
ward, and some preliminary ideas suggest themselves to us in something 
like the following fashion. No doubt most of you are well acquainted with 
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Southern’s unique position, with no other accredited institution of higher 
learning in all thirty-one counties, and you are also well aware of the 
problems facing them, with the agricultural disadvantages, the closing of 
the mines, and the wage levels. 

“The great question before us is, should a school or university gear 
itself to solve the social and economic problems of the area in which it is 
located? My answer to that seems to be an emphatic yes, for the area sup- 
ports it, and in turn we send out our graduates hoping that they will 
make good careers for themselves in this area. I do not like to give the 
impression that Southern stands between the area and economic stagnation 
- possibly that is not true at all - for the area is certainly one in which 
there are stalwart men and women and resources which have been thriving 
well enough, long before there was an attempt to extend the University’s 
direct services much beyond the range of the campus. Consequently what 
we are doing, in addition to the instructional program which we are 
attempting to enrich and expand at every opportunity, is devise channels 
by which adults and young people not taking courses here can be helped 
and given a better life. But this means that our campus is not to be limited 
by the nine hundred-odd acres which the University now holds and the 
portion which it is at present building up into the central campus; rather, 
as Professor Baker Brownell used to say, there is no real distinction 
between campus and community - the area is the campus. This means, 
as I see it, that we have a dual relation to the community: the university 
serves to extend the community consciousness, to provide cultural benefits, 
to harbor all that is worthwhile from the ages, from literature, and art, 
and science; and on the other hand, the area in return contributes to the 
culture of Southern. It is a mutual relation, and for that reason this Univer- 
sity is almost unique. I like to think that Southern Illinois has gone far 
toward educating me, and no doubt some of you will wish to agree with 
me in this respect about your own thoughts and responses. 

“I am reminded of a young instructor who, when he first arrived 
here, said, ‘I come to bring light and culture to Southern Illinois!’ I am 
sure he meant well, and in a sense he was correct in this contention; for 
the area can well make use of the precious proceeds of education as it is 
carried on in other institutions. But on the other hand it seems to me a 


mistake to assume that if we are to help the area as an area it must be 
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due to our realizing that mathematics and languages and chemistry must 
somehow be made meaningful to these people, not merely grafted onto 
them regardless of their past educational experiences or their future inter- 
ests. We want to understand them, and we want them to understand what 
we are trying to do. Mr. John Allen, of the University Area Services, has 
well said that there is no real antagonism on the part of Southern Illinoisans 
to changes in thinking, or to culture in general, but rather to a do-good 
attitude which derives from persons wishing to impose city life upon 
what is essentially a rural area. The University both preserves the culture 
of the area, and it alters that culture, but it can most successfully perform 
the latter task - and I do not pretend for a minute that this is not the more 
important - if it is also willing to do the former. Several of the depart- 
ment heads here have been well aware that the main justification for the 
courses they offer, or indeed for the departments themselves, is the need 
these serve in a complex society. I am thinking aloud here, more or less, 
but it occurs to me that we cannot afford to teach in a social vacuum. 

“Each and every institution has its background, then, and the economic 
situation here is the primary one. Doubtless even the most recent arrivals 
on campus have been made aware of the depression-like status of so many 
industries and businesses and consequently of homes from which the 
students come. Southern has addressed itself to these problems: how can we 
help advise the small businessman so he can put himself in a more advant- 
ageous position? - for this we are arranging our Small Business Institute. 
What about the farmer, the orchard owner, the dairyman? For these we 
have other departments and agencies. What about the great need for good 
libraries in the small towns? Our University Libraries people stand ready 
to advise, and courses are given in library service which should help 
strengthen services in these towns. I need not point out to you what the 
Area Services Division has already accomplished and what it bids fair 
to do in the future. 

“Let me point out the critical situation in the southern thirty-one 
counties. Alexander County, which is at the southernmost tip of the state, 
and which contains Cairo, declined a full 20 per cent in population in the 
last decade, that is, from 1940 to 1950. Pope County declined even more - 
27 per cent. In all, twenty-three counties lost, many of them heavily, in 
their residents‘? Now here is something which this University must 
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guard against carefully: it is all too common, as Arthur Morgan and 
many others have pointed out, that a college in a small community be- 
comes a port of exit, a port of embarkation, one might say, for the young 
people of the community. They become interested in new studies, new 
ideas, new concepts, and they become aware of the shortcomings of their 
ohome twn in this respect. So the college merely hastens population 
decline. This is serious, and Southern must take it into account. We cannot 
pretend it is better not to have people educated, merely in order to keep 
them here; but we must find ways and means of giving them an education 
which they will be able to use here at home, instead of having to seek 
employment - and excitement - in St. Louis or Springfield or Chicago. 
We have an able placement office devoted to the finding of jobs; but this 
office cannot create jobs, and it cannot alter the type of training which 
the student has already received, or make him give up the line of work 
which this training points towards. So that is not the answer. I do not 
mean for a moment that we should quit teaching physics and chemistry 
and history and other subjects which tend to lead the student away from 
his home - we do not have, and there would be no justification at all for 
having, a trade and vocational school at the expense of the solid core of 
arts and sciences. I know that in some departments, Industrial Education, 
for instance, a majority of the graduates remain in the area, or at least 
very quickly come back to it; but that is not enough. I confess that I 
have thought about this a great deal, and I do not have a final answer for 
it. Possibly we could have some larger clearing house of business ideas 
and opportunities, pointing out to the students what they can do in the 
area, not in the sense of an errand of mercy, but in the sense of good 
sound business openings, so that they will feel that Southern Illinois has 
a pull on them which it would not otherwise have. I am myself quite 
optimistic; what I am chiefly hopeful about is that once the corner is 
turned, once Southern Illinois population begins to be stabilized, once the 
University is able to turn its attention from the immediate problems of an 
adequate physical plant, we shall be in a better position to encourage this 
process of new growth in the area. 

“'T should like now to draw your attention to some of the limitations 
of university planning. Education, it has been said so well, is by tradition 
an art of healing. But there are, I suppose, wounds which it cannot pos- 
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sibly heal, or at any rate which it will take a long time to heal. Wounds 
of wars between the nations, plagues, scourges, and the like are matters 
where society itself must take a hand. But let me call your attention to 
just one thing: following the expansion of the area service activities of 
this University, the relief rolls for the southern thirty-one counties have 
actually been declining, in spite of the closing of more mines. What we 
are hoping to do in Southern Illinois is at once to diversify and also con- 
solidate income possibilities, or perhaps I should say the earning capacities 
of the people here, so that the discontinuity in their wages or salaries, as 
the case may be, is remedied. 

“You will recall, many of you, that Arthur Morgan, former head 
of TVA and also of Antioch College, offered the commencement address 
here in June of 1953. He summed up a great truth about our area and our 
problems when he said, and I quote: 


Here in Southern Illinois you are at the beginning of an industrial era. 
Some parts of the country have fifty years’ head start of you. American 
industry in its development has travelled a long, hard road. Much of what 
it has done it would like to escape from and forget, but it cannot. For 
instance, the hard feeling between labor and management lives on, even 
where there is a desire to make a new start. If you try to imitate New 
England or New Jersey or northern Illinois in industrial development you 
might in twenty years get to where they are now, but in the mean time 
they probably would have moved twenty years ahead.1! 


“Thave heard some of you say that the future of the area will be painted 
in colors of light gray. I do not agree with you, and more especially will 
it be a brighter picture if we strike an optimistic note. I am not asking 
you to talk as the auto dealer’s sign says, on Highway 13 going to Marion: 
‘Let’s All Brag About Southern Illinois’; but I do think that insight, com- 
bined with prudence, is our best hope. 

“Our program here consists of instruction, research, and service to 
the area. It is obvious how the last of these is oriented toward Southern 
Illinois, and I have mentioned instruction. But what about research: As 
you know, Southern had little research in active progress a decade ago, 
but since then, owing chiefly to the herculean labors of Dr. Tenney and 
of the Graduate Council, much has been accomplished. I cannot begin to 
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summarize all the publications and other work which has come about as 
a result of this, but I should like to comment on their relation to what we 
have been talking about. Research is either in theoretical fields - that is, 
general research, as for instance a new mathematical formula or a physio- 
logical experiment - or it is practical, by which I mean concerned with 
changes that can be made in society or in familiar objects about us, such 
as lamps and telephones and the like. It is my feeling that we need both 
types here, and that we need to make some attempt to apply the results 
of our research — of both kinds - to the area. I am cognizant - at least I 
think I am - of the fact that theory in itself makes no direct contribution 
to an area, because properly speaking theory, when once stated, is for 
every place, every time. But even so, if you took all the mathematics 
away from Southern Illinois, all the biology, all the rest, you would have 
very little left that would be directly capable of giving a better life to 
these people. Consequently, I should be inclined to say - and I know that 
a good number of you will disagree with me on this - that research of 
any sort has some connection with the region. We need more of it, we 
need it badly. We are doing all we can at present to lighten the teaching 
loads of all of you, and more especially of those persons in departments 
where the curricular demands are very heavy. 

“Tt is likely, by the way, that those demands will continue to be 
heavy. Possibly some of you have come across the Potthoff Report,!? and 
you may be interested in some of its main findings. I have a chart here, 
prepared by our Art Service, which as you can see shows the projected 
enrollments of college and graduate school students over a quarter-century, 
beginning with 1950. You can see at a glance from this that our troubles 
are just beginning, and may be expected to last until well along toward 
1970.13 Potthoff came to these conclusions as a result of careful consider- 
ation of numbers of babies born or brought into the state, proportions of 
total children to those attending high school and later college, veterans, 
and so forth. I think this merits the close attention of all of us, because it 
means that our university will need to continue expanding if it is to keep 
up with future trends. 

“T should like to take one concrete example of the way research can 
benefit the area. I am sure you are familiar with the work of Drs. Klimstra 
and Lewis on wildlife and fisheries. They run, independently of each other, 
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co-operative projects, financed in part by the Truax-Traer Coal Company 
and by other concerns, with the intention of finding new ways to restore 
and rehabilitate the strip-mined areas, also the best ways to conserve game 
and fish. Dr. Colby, when he was here, talked a good deal about a Chain 
of Parks extending through Southern Illinois, running pretty much east 
and west, just south of here.‘ One of his arguments was that the re- 
creational opportunities were such that they would attract people from 
Chicago and all parts of the state if they were properly exploited. Now 
fishing and game are two of these. We have lakes in Southern Illinois with 
long, much-indented shorelines, and the production of food for fish is best 
in this kind of location. Also we have rough land, incapable of being 
plowed or otherwise put to economic use, and this means that cover for 
game animals is good here, and will not interfere with farming or other 
activities. It all adds up to a picture of considerable brightness - theoretically. 
But what we now need is a way of implementing this at all levels - more 
and better conservation education in the high schools, better state control 
- so that Southern Illinois can have a program of recreation which will 
bring new interest to the area. This is one small point, you may say; but 
it illustrates the way in which the kind of research I was talking about 
has close connections with the life around us. 

“Another project, perhaps with more immediate economic impli- 
cations, is something undertaken by Professors Westberg, Edelman, 
Sappenfield, and Tudor. Mr. Westberg has been practically a one-man 
consulting service for industrial and other business firms in the area - 
working with them to assure that their employees bring their performance 
up to the level of their basic aptitudes. He and Mr. Edelman have set up 
a small group, patterned a little after the National War Labor Board of 
World War II days, as I understand it. This little group has conducted 
classes in Metropolis and Eldorado. Perhaps you would prefer to call them 
meetings - of members of the general public, of the management, and 
finally of contractors. These persons are brought together to discuss prob- 
lems of mutual interest and concern. As you well know, the labor arbi- 
trators have important functions long after union contracts have been 
signed, and Mr. Edelman has endeavored to give of his knowledge, his 
experience, to keep the wheels of industry turning in Southern Illinois. 
There is also the Southern Illinois Labor Relations Council, which has 
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endeavored to smooth out the way for new industries in the area, and 
bring about easier labor-management relations. Mr. Sappenfield has taken 
a hand in the organization of the Southern Illinois Personnel Association - 
I hope I have got these titles right! - in which a dozen or two represent- 
atives and leaders from industries get together to discuss ways and means 
of improving their methods of selection of personnel. You might say that 
Tudor and Sappenfield can tell you whom to hire, then Edelman helps 
you keep the man contented and on the job, and Westberg improves his 
work for you, in case it needed improving in the first place. Here again, 
these four men, who have come from quite separate academic backgrounds, 
I believe, contribute their insights to something of great importance to 
area welfare. 

“This is an interesting illustration of the fact that although we make 
distinctions between what is pure research and what has application, in 
practice one helps out the other. It also points up this: that we cannot 
run a university here unless we are willing to admit that it must be with 
a solid basis of learning and instruction. I shall always argue, with what 
persuasiveness I may possess, that the only conceivable justification of the 
building efforts, the work of financing, is the intellectual vitality of students 
and faculty; and it is up to us who are in administrative and instructional 
capacities here to provide the leadership for the students to live up to 
this. Need I say, too, that the administration stands ready to help in any 
way possible the accomplishment of the main task, which is the spiritual, 
intellectual, and vocational training and guidance of the young people 
here. 

“LT have asked you to bear these things in mind, and now I ask that you 
reflect upon them, turn them over, and send me suggestions, those of you 
who may wish to regarding what we may do to integrate our program 
of research and instruction - research primarily - with the life of the area. 
Perhaps I can make clear what I mean by mentioning two examples. A 
new bridge is going up across the Ohio River at Shawneetown. What 
effect will this have on Shawneetown? Can Southern help the population 
get ready for any ensuing changes, any new tourists, new life and energy 
in the community: Will there be any new life at allz Now that is one type 
of problem, and I think you may agree that our Division of Area Services 
is addressing itself to such work with every kind of interest. On the other 
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hand, this is a social, not a technological matter. We have not begun to 
draw upon the mathematical and physical sciences, the biological either, 
in anything like the degree to which we should. We have a plenitude of 
certain minerals here in Southern Illinois - coal, oil, fluorspar, and some 
others —- and we need to see whether science itself can bring its insights 
to bear, not so much on the increased commercial use of these minerals, 
nor upon the impact such use would have upon the people, but rather 
upon the integrated technology whereby exploitation of natural resources 
can be made to result from a total concern with all the resources taken 
together. It is not a matter of catching up, as we pointed out a few minutes 
ago, it is a matter of finding out what is unique, and this calls for the most 
penetrating kind of scientific thinking. We have our surveys, and they are 
very fine and much to the point; what we now need is a new approach, 
to be undertaken by a research institute, which will put together the 
surveys and discover what radically new things can be done, probably on 
the basis of many experiments. I should like to ask, therefore, whether 
you believe such an institute would be practicable, and whether you can 
think of candidates for a directorship and other positions needed to staff 
this adequately. This, it seems to me, is one more place where the truly 
intellectual functions of the University and the practical applications will 
be of outstanding importance. Write to me any time in the next few 
days - let us say ten days - your views on this. In my humble opinion, the 
time is urgent. 

“T do not want to hold you much longer, and so I shall merely say 
this by way of summary: the problem is not so much whether Southern 
Illinois University can do anything for the area, as what Southern can 
do and at the same time remain a university in good standing, with a 
definite program of intellectual training and study. If Southern becomes 
too completely devoted to area consciousness, it will no longer be a uni- 
versity. It is safe to say this regardless of the fact that it is difficult to define 
exactly what a university is. Perhaps we might make a list of things, some- 
times, which a university is not. It took several years, with the concentrated 
efforts of all the faculty and staff, to turn Southern from a college of 
education into something broader and better able to do something for the 
people that support it. We do not want to lose this by becoming a profes- 
sional school, or a collection of vocational courses. The justification for 
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the salaries to the instructors, the justification for the building program 
which it seems to me has been an absolute necessity, all the work of the 
business offices, this justification lies in the integrity of the liberal training 
which we can give. I do not think I am over-optimistic in believing that 
Southern Illinois University has within it the seeds of greatness, even 
though that greatness will be only partly of the same kind as the greatness 
of Harvard or the rest of the Ivy League or the Big Ten or the major 
universities of England or the Continent. How will we achieve this? I 
should say that it will be only by the public, earnest, and repeated asking 


of difficult questions about education and its place in our society.” 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Administration 


of a University 


God ment from the first howre, to people the whole earth; and God could 
have made men of clay, as fast as they made Brickes of Clay in Egypt; but he 
began upon two, and when they had been multiplying and replenishing the 
Earth One thousand sixe hundred yeares, the Flood washed all that away, 
and God was almost to begin againe upon eight persons; and they have serv’d 
to people Earth and Heaven too; Be not you discouraged, if the Promises 
which you have made to your selves, or to others, be not so soone discharg d; 
though you see not your money, though you see not your men, though a Flood, 
a Flood of bloud have broken in upon them, be not discouraged. Great 
Creatures ly long in the wombe; Lyons are litter’'d perfit, but Beare whelps 
lick’d unto their shape; actions which Kings undertake, are cast in a mould; 
they have their perfection quickly; actions of private men, and private purses, 
require more hammering, and more filing to their perfection. 


- JOHN Donne, Sermon to the Honourable Company 
of the Virginian Plantation 


N the broad sense, the administration of Southern Illinois University 

is treated in every line of this book, for wherever we record any activity, 
any personage, any expenditure, we are noting something that the ad- 
ministration somehow or other takes into account, potentially passing 
upon, vetoing, approving, deploring what is done. There is even a respect 
in which every act is administrative in character, simply because it is a 
part of the University as a whole. But more narrowly and properly, the 
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administration is concerned with the adaptation of all means to the 
principal — I almost said ultimate - ends of the institution, and for this, in 
a political sense though not in a moral one, the faculty is an instrument 
whereby these ends may be attained. But the reason this last point is true 
must be reserved for discussion later in this chapter. 


LEGAIZASPECIS 


What looks like a stone wall to a layman is a triumphal arch to a corporation 
lawyer. 
~ Mr. DOoLey 


SouTHERN Illinois University, like so many other entities created by 
the state, is a body politic and corporate - this has been true since 1951 - 
and although rational explanations of this phrase are easy enough, still the 
interpretation of them in concrete situations is endlessly casuistical. It is 
all very well to say that a body is an artifical person created by law, that 
a corporate body is not a municipality or similar governmental agency, 
that a body politic is yet an agency for the sake of fulfilling at least one 
kind of governmental purpose. It is all very well to point out that there 
is a good legal respect in which a university is a private, not a public body, 
simply because it is not a municipality, and so the number and kinds of 
persons properly having business with it are restricted by law and by 
custom. A state university has far fewer powers granted to it by charter 
than does a municipal corporation. But a university is putatively for the 
use and welfare of the entire state, whereas a municipality by its very 
geographical nature cannot be. For this reason, universities in Illinois have 
until recently even gone so far as to pre-empt properties in a municipality, 
but the latter cannot take over the property of a state university. On the 
other hand, members of the university must abide by municipal ordinances, 
but the reverse does not in any close sense hold true. 

The character of Southern Illinois University, indeed its very exist- 
ence, is dependent upon enactments of law; but once it is brought into 
being the legal aspects of its internal operations tend to take second place. 
This is shown by the fact that the University had no legal adviser of its 
own until 1951, having been content with the advice of the States Attorney 
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General until that time. The years clustered about the date were significant 
in Southern’s legal history: in 1944, as we have seen in Chapter Four, a 
prohibition in the original charter of 1869 against offering degrees other 
than undergraduate education degrees was removed; in 1947, the word 
“Normal” was dropped from the University’s title; in 1948 Southern was 
placed under its own Board of Trustees; in 1951 a Legal Counsel was added 
to the administrative staff, and the Attorney General of the State of 
Illinois no longer was called upon for an opinion in questions affecting the 
internal operation of the University - the right to award scholarships being 
Onc} 

The Legal Counsel, from the time this office was set up, has been 
John S. Rendleman, J.D., young, hard-headed, clever, and affable.’ 
Much of his work has been on contracts, much of it on condemnation 
proceedings, and much of it in the bond financing so badly needed if 
extra buildings, such as dormitories, are to be constructed. He has, for 
example, drafted legislation which would allow the University to issue 
bonds repayable over a forty-year period, and in point of fact since 1952 
Southern has borrowed several million dollars in this fashion. Regarding 
the condemnation proceedings: the University has had to acquire land 
quickly, in a rough and ready fashion, because waiting for small strips of 
land to be willed would take many lifetimes. Southern Illinois University 
has had to pay dearly, in cash and friendly esteem, and on some occasions 
it has been necessary to invoke the law of eminent domain, though few 
can blame the home owner for not wishing to give up his place of residence, 
even upon being assured that the future of America will be strengthened 
if he does. The embarrassing hindrances to Southern’s expansion, how- 
ever, have not all come from those who have really owned their homes, 
but from other parties to deals in real estate - oddly from persons who in 
the long run have stood to gain much more by encouraging the expansion 
of the campus. 

In all this, Mr. Rendleman has kept in mind the precarious entity, 
if one may so speak, of the University. Not only does it have no existence 
outside its legality, but this legality may (but with increasing difficulty) 
be rescinded. There have been a number of moves to abolish Southern, 
even as early as the second year of its operating history: a better use for 
the building, Old Normal, was proposed by some legislators - to make it 
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an asylum for the hopelessly insane.’ Talk has been heard from time to 
time about converting the establishment into a junior college, and more 
than once, even in recent years, has it been rumored that persons who 
oppose a second university for the state have wanted to convert Southern 
into some sort of undergraduate college. This has not come into open 
issue during the past few decades, and certainly the enormous temporal 
success of the institution since 1950 or so has made any such change ex- 
tremely improbable. So I mention it simply to point up the fundamental 
instability of Southern until it became a “body politic and corporate.” 

The structure of the University is outlined in statutes promulgated 
by the Board of Trustees, and although these do not have the force of 
law within their proper scope (as do the Articles of War, for example), 
nevertheless they are of considerable more weight than mere operating 
procedures. They are, so to speak, conditional rules, and apply to extremely 
specific situations. In the autumn of 1948 the Teachers College Board 
authorized the employment of outside consultants to study the internal 
administration of Southern, which needed a new “constitution” badly, as 
it was no longer a place for the training of teachers alone. At the same 
time that a group from outside, headed by Harvey Davis, Provost of the 
State University of Iowa, was invited to conduct their study, a Faculty 
Procedures Committee was also set up, authorized by the Board, elected 
by the faculty, and made a concurrent (and partly joint) analysis. The chief 
contributor to the Davis Committee was Arthur J. Klein, formerly Dean 
of the College of Education at Ohio State University, and he remained 
on campus at Southern for long stretches over a period of several months. 
In consequence the document issued by the group of visitors was referred 
to as the “Klein Report.” This was further modified, then presented to 
the faculty and thoroughly discussed in a long series of meetings in the 
winter and spring of 1951, being published as the central portions of the 
By-Laws, Statutes, and Regulations of the Board of Trustees.s 

A university constitution is something other or more than a Hobbes- 
ian social contract for reciprocal protection and armistice. Obviously 
everyone who becomes a member of the faculty gives tacit consent to the 
dictates proposed, even if he has previously issued a minority report 
denouncing some or all parts of it. It might be interesting to reflect upon 


the democratic character of the constitution arrived at in democratic ways, 
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though any serious discussion of this would be too long for the confines 
of this brief sketch of Southern’s principles of organization and existence. 
The Statutes was the first comprehensive body of doctrine written down 
fully in the history of Southern - eighty-one years after legislative authority 
was granted for such an institution. This does not mean, of course, that 
all was anarchy before 1950; but in general it was, in spite of orderly 
procedure, a government of men rather than of laws,7 and this was prob- 
ably most easy to see when Henry William Shryock was president. At 
present it would be virtually impossible to run the University by one man, 
as it is far too large - or if one did run it this way, it would mean that the 
last semblance of democratic procedure had disappeared. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the impetus for establishing a democratic con- 
stitution at Southern came not from the Legislature but from the Board, 
in which all the entity, power, and responsibility was vested. 

There is an incidental difference between the Board of Southern and 
the Board of the University of Illinois. The former consists now of seven 
members appointed for overlapping six-year terms by the governor, but 
does not include the governor himself. On the other hand, he is a member 
of the Board at the University of Illinois, a board which also contains nine 
elective members, who run on a partisan ballot. This means that the 
Trustees of Southern are responsible to the governor, while those of the 
University of Illinois are responsible to the general electorate. The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is an ex officio member of both bodies, but 
at Southern had no vote until 1952.° 

This signifies that the Legislature has a peculiar relationship, un- 
doubtedly established by custom and rather less by the state constitution, 
with the Board of Trustees and the University. The very existence of the 
University rests from moment to moment, as it were, in the hands of the 
legislators, for not only can they refuse funds but they can amend or 
rescind any act enabling the University to be instituted. On the other 
hand, apart from money, they do not legislate regarding means - they may 
show their approval or disapproval of existing educational devices and 
practices only indirectly. About the persons who become members of the 
institution they have nothing officially to say, although one may presume 
that suggestions have been made in the past. One qualification must be 


made to all this, however: the Commission to Visit and Examine State 
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Institutions must inquire into all relevant phases of the University, and it 
makes a broadly balanced report, as has happened many times. But one 
might almost say that this is a phase of inquiry that precedes deliberation 
and lawmaking, and is not the exception it seems to be. 


TD Bee OARS DO Ra RLS Si bi 


A great many academicians would agree with A. Lawrence Lowell that ... the 
non-professional board is the only body, or the most satisfactory body, to act as 
arbiter between the different groups of experts. Everyone knows that in an American 
university or college there is a ceaseless struggle for the means of development 
between different departments, and someone must decide upon the relative merits 
of their claims. In a university with good traditions the professors would be 
more ready to rely on the fairness and wisdom of a well constituted board of 
trustees than on one composed of some of their own number, each affected 
almost unavoidably by a bias in favor of his particular subject. 


~LoGAN Witson, The Academic Man 


Tue Board of Trustees is collectively most nearly and independently 
the artificial person which is the University. The Trustees approve the 
policies, finally employ the administrative and faculty officers, they alone 
have the power to enter into contracts, to sue and be sued, and to approve 
the text books and apparatus necessary for instruction.2 This was true, 
with certain minor additions and subtractions, ever since the Normal 
University became an operating entity in 1874, and probably will remain 
true for a long time. 

What has not remained the same is the sphere of control of the Board. 
For the first forty-three years, Southern was controlled by a board of its 
own, to which the fortunes of the other teachers colleges (at Normal, 
Charleston, etc.) made little difference. In 1917, however, a Civil Ad- 
ministrative Code abolished the local boards and created a single one for 
all the normal schools.?? At that time, David Felmley, the distinguished 
president of Normal, was in favor of this change, which he argued would 
reduce the duplication of effort in the five schools, and his interest in this 
evidently had much to do with adopting the new system.’7 As a matter 
of fact, the single-board system only became irksome when it seemed 
desirable to break away from the old teachers college traditions Southern 
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cherished under Shryock. After that, the restraints slowly grew more dif- 
ficult to bear, in spite of a commendable neutrality shown by the State 
Board towards Southern’s bid for university status, at a time when dis- 
suasive voices were being raised on many sides against the new proposals. 
The chief difficulty was never with the individual men of the Board. One 
local member (a resident, that is, of Carbondale or its vicinity) was ex- 
pected to look after the interests of Southern, and did; but it meant that 
the president had to work through him, and had little hope of influencing 
the other Board members directly. We must not forget that the State 
Board, or Unit Board, as it was often called, was in control of the in- 
stitution when it fought to break its bonds as a teachers college, when it 
reorganized as a university, and when it began its long search for a wholly 
adequate constitution. In recent years, a new committee, mainly consisting 
of the presidents of the state institutions of higher learning, has attacked 
the old problems which faced Southern in Unit Board days: expansion 
of facilities to meet new demands, and avoidance of duplication of effort. 
Southern is undoubtedly better off which a local Board of Trustees, con- 
sisting chiefly of persons living in the area directly served by the Uni- 
versity, but the balancing of relative efficiencies remains to be fully 
decided. 

Trustees everywhere are respected, dreaded, and often forgotten. 
Probably this is because they are scarcely ever seen on campus, and be- 
cause the very shortness of their meetings makes their function appear 
trivial, One must ask the question whether the administrator who plans 
a budget for some months or the trustees who deliberate upon it eight or ten 
hours bear the real responsibility for its adequacy or inadequacy. Legally 
there is no dispute - this authority cannot be delegated. If the trustees were a 
permanent group of individuals, if their terms were not limited to six years, 
the de facto responsibility would remain in their hands as well, very likely. 
As it is, the Board meets at least once a quarter, usually oftener, and only 
an Executive Committee (consisting of the Chairman and two other 
elected members of the Board) has the authority to transact routine matters 
from day to day.!? If we are writing history we must allow that the degree 
of responsibility has fluctuated, the Board from time to time issuing direct 
orders to the members of the administration and staff, and then again with- 
drawing into the middle distance to let the University set its own course. 
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Boards of control, of which Southern’s Board of Trustees represents 
a common type, have been subjected to cold-eyed scrutiny and occasionally 
bitter criticism, the latter in a tradition which stems partly from the ill- 
humored account by Veblen of the Captains of Erudition whom he so 
bleakly disdains. One of the more objectively conceived studies is that by 
Hubert Park Beck,’3 who examines the governing boards of thirty leading 
universities, finding that they are composed of persons who educationally, 
culturally, and temperamentally should have little aptitude for the dif- 
ficult problems they face. He adds that the supposition that the boards 
must have done their work well because of the vast augmentation of the 
universities they direct is not necessarily plausible, as better causes for the 
phenomenon of growth can easily be found.’ 

One may make an observation or two on the local scene; although 
we do by no means wholly confute Beck’s findings, nevertheless one may 
cast some doubts on their applicability to Southern’s condition. A few 
years ago, a board very sympathetic to expansion of this institution was 
replaced by one whose members were primarily motivated by what 
might be called banker’s conscience.'5 The results in the University were 
quickly noted, and although enrollments did not appreciably decline (ex- 
cept as could be explained by the Korean war and other causes of national 
scope), and morale continued fairly high, still the great burgeoning came 
after this board was in turn superseded and replaced by another one, more 
indulgent than the second.'® Perhaps the only generalization that is suit- 
able here is that boards should not go to extremes; they are at best mod- 
erating influences in the colleges and universities they control. 

Whatever preceding boards may have been, the membership of the 
present one is of local composition - most of the members are persons 
living within a hundred miles of Carbondale, and they have for the most 
part been brought up in Southern Illinois and are well aware of the 
peculiarities of the situation, the hard choices confronting the people of 
the area. Beck notes that the average income of each of the trustees at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 141,000 dollars; at Princeton 
University, 103,000 dollars, and so on. It is no derogation of the earning 
capacities of Southern’s trustees, and certainly it is an enormous advantage 
to the institution to say that none of them has touched these heights. The 
local trustees are not at all underprivileged, but neither have they been 
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chosen particularly for their wealth.:7 Over the years, lawyers seem to 
have predominated, and where businessmen have been members, they have 
not been powerful executives of spreading combines, but rather patient 
and hard-working successful members of small communities. Many call- 
ings have not been represented - farmers, workingmen, and so forth, but 
the professional men and women on the Board have an almost daily con- 
tact, I suspect, with these people, and have never been far removed from 
their points of view.'® One of the most significant facts is that because 
Southern is state-supported, trustees have never been appointed as if to 
an honorary position in the hopes that they will give money. Nor have 
they been appointed because they have special skills, particularly legal 
skills, of which the University could take advantage: the Attorney General 
first, later on the Legal Counsels, have supplied these aptitudes. The mem- 
bers, again, have not been academic specialists, but this has brought an 
advantage, for disputes between departments are best settled either by 
laymen or by polymaths. Baker Brownell writes that “few colleges can 
rise much above the moral and intellectual level of their trustees,’9 but 
I am inclined to object here that the necessary virtue of the trustees is not 
knowledge and art but prudence - good practical sense”? - and that although 
the trustees may not be valorous crusaders in every instance, even so 
their function is essentially a conservative one. 


pti robert Be Dolls IN Ys 


mer tS: 


A. It shall be the duty of the President to enforce the legislation of 
the Board in so far as it is applicable to the internal operating organization, 
and he is hereby clothed with all authority requisite to these ends. 

B. The President, subject to appeal to the Board of Trustees, shall 
exercise supreme judicial functions with respect to the interpretation and 
application of Board and University legislation pertaining to the internal 
operation of the University, except as otherwise directed by the Board. 

C. The President shall attend all Board meetings unless instructed 
to the contrary by the Board, and shall inform and advise the Board with 
respect to the internal operations of the University and its relationships. 


- By-Laws and Statutes of the Board of Trustees 
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Wun I said that the trustees should be moderators I had in mind that 
they possess the statutory authority, but that the president has the func- 
tion and art of ruling that makes use of authority. The art of exercising 
the trustee’s authority is thus mainly a negative one. It is somewhat the 
relation which holds, in well-regulated states, between the political leaders 
and the military authority. The political have the authority to direct the 
military not to win a war, not in the sense of deliberately losing it, but in 
the sense of not undertaking it in the first place. On the other hand, the 
art of the general is to win wars, though it is the political leaders who have 
the responsibility for estimating whether even his victories will confer a 
greater advantage than will a more pacific policy. There is still another 
point where this analogy can be fruitful: the general has an aggressive 
art, and the college president, although aggression is not a portion of his 
activities, is and by right should be competitive. I am speaking now of the 
president in our present cultural epoch, where expansion, deepening, and 
even proliferating are taken for granted as the direct consequences of the 
application of Jacksonian democratic practices to higher education.?: All 
in all, the university administrator comes much closer to personifying in 
his function the popular American ideals of the twentieth century than do 
the professors, trustees, or even students. He does so because the exigencies 
of his position have brought it about that he must be alert, swift, and 
strong.?7 

Actually, however, the president is not acquisitive, but he, too, serves 
as a moderating power. If he were but a magistrate endorsing the dictates 
of trustees (which would be tyranny), or if he were merely a functionary 
who put into operation the wishes of the faculty (which would be an 
extreme and probably not altogether desirable form of democracy), then 
he would be limited to getting money outside, and doing what someone 
else was directing him to do inside the university. But he has another task, 
which is to pass betwéen the Board and the faculty, and this is a difficult 
business, if only for the reason that despite the laws and the statutes, 
faculties have been grudging in their concession of the chief responsibility 
accorded the smaller body. When President (or Principal) Allyn was in 
office, he looked upon himself as a representative of the faculty coming 
before the Board of Trustees. The President of Southern has never been a 
member of the Board, although he attends all its meetings except when 
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requested not to do so.*3 The upshot has been, through the decades, that 
much of the motivating power in changes of organization has come from 
the faculty, rarely from the Board. 


A university president has six chief functions: he must administer 
personnel, finance, the physical campus, the curriculum, and fifthly he is 
responsible for the fulfilling of legal obligations and for keeping the uni- 
versity pursuant to them. Finally, he communicates quite directly with 
the public. We might say a word or two about each of these. His admin- 
istering of personnel is in part the mere formality of approving applicants 
who have already been recommended to him, in part the making of con- 
tracts, and in part the meeting with the faculty through their representative 
committees. It is his obligation to make the best of the means with which 
he works, and certainly from a purely administrative point of view the 
faculty can be no other than means employed for the sake of the president’s 
aims. In the work of doing the best, what he has may be considered partly 
appropriate means, i.e. able teachers or administrators, and partly in- 
appropriate, those who were better off in other callings. In every institution, 
the economy of scarce means applies, or should apply, not only to money 
and material, but also to talents, for the president should see further than his 
faculty at every step, and as soon as one aim has been satisfied, with present 
abilities, to set his sights higher and make more demands. Put it this way: 
The president should be imaginative and restless. His administering of 
finance takes its rise from his dealings with the faculty, for money’s prin- 
cipal use in a college is not to buy goods but to recompense services. The 
budget, no matter where it begins, is finally the president’s own plan, and 
is peculiarly his own for the very reason suggested - it relates to all per- 
sons, managing them in a way when they cannot properly manage them- 
selves. Third among the means at his disposal is the physical plant, the 
campus, and in Chapter One enough has been said of the relation of this 
to general policy to explain my point. The administrator has an acqui- 
sitive function and a distributive one, and this in regard both to money 
and to buildings. Money is a broader sphere than the campus. 

The curriculum is not a means but an end, for the president, and there 
is a strict sense in which his success or failure is measured solely against 
the curriculum which grows out of his long labors. In a subsequent chapter 
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we shall take time to say that the curriculum is not what is promised but 
what is actually taught and what is actually learned. If the curriculum 
were not the first interest of the president, he would become a mere 
collector of men, and they are born and they die, whereas the curriculum 
properly has a quasi-permanence if it is upheld at all.24 

In regard to the legal aspects of the university the president deals 
with what have been listed as the laws of contracts, of charities, of torts, 
of tuition, and of copyright and patents.25 The details of these are suffic- 
iently far from any of our leading purposes in this book that they may be 
suitably left to one side. 

Beyond the range of his administrative powers, the president has the 
aspect of a pleader before the public, and this sets his mission of guiding 
public opinion. Before the faculty, the rhetoric of the president is deliber- 
ative, but before the public deliberation is irrelevant, and his hortatory 
output is an attempt to teach the people, attractively and not too evidently, 
what the aims of the university should be. In this the president’s para- 
mount topic is, as befits a democratic state whose principle is freedom, 
that very principle, rendered in terms of academic impulses and obliga- 
tions. Thus his task is to show the public chiefly how and why the issue 
of university liberties must further be paramount in his management of 
the university, why he must procure the maximum of freedom for in- 
quiry and instruction with the minimum of offensiveness to the intelligent 
public. With the prejudiced portion of the population at large he must 
proceed somewhat more cavalierly. For the rest, he merely needs to 
present the work of his faculty in a favorable light, and the faculty will 
take care of itself on this score. 

The customary trinity of democratic powers, the executive, legislative, 
and judicial, finds its faint echoes in the deliberative function of the uni- 
versity president, ending in the promulgation of rules for the faculty, and 
the secondary function of judication with respect to the offences of 
students and faculty, if such occur. In all of these the president may fail 
in his proper task if he becomes a tyrant not of evil but of incomplete 
and inconsequential good - if he uses his authority, that is, to permit lower 
standards to hold, to allow the unnecessary survival of inept and incom- 
petent faculty members in the institution, to condone poor campus facil- 
ities. Universities are not now run by professional administrators (like 
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city managers); they have been led by men with a variety of backgrounds, 
most of them academic. All the presidents of Southern, for instance, have 
been of professional stamp, although this was mixed with ministerial 
training and inclination in at least two cases. But Mr. Shyrock was a 
teacher of literature, Mr. Pulliam was a professional educator, Mr. Lay 
was an expert in the theory of business and public administration, and 
Mr. Morris’ chief studies were in psychology and speech. It is not easy to 
say what class of vocations makes for the best administrators, but if the 
murmur against retired admirals and generals, or successful business men, 
can be credited, then Southern has been happily free of these.26 There are 
some observers who have held that because backgrounds of college and 
university presidents were not uniformly academic, presidents could not 
properly be considered academic men;?7 but this seems arbitrary, for their 
functions are roughly as I have listed them, and these functions are emi- 
nently concerned, in all their bearings, with instructional matters and what 
pertains thereto. The president is in this sense the academic man in the 
fullest and clearest meaning of the term, the academic man par excellence. 


bee UW en VEE NLS LRA DL ON 


Southern Illinois University is over-committeefied - as where isn’t? 


- Student Essay 


In the paragraphs just now past, I have refrained from commenting 
upon the more obvious distractions a president ordinarily faces - distrac- 
tions that masquerade impudently as duties. Such are the greetings, the 
civic contacts, the thousand routine engagements that appear offhand to 
be of a kind that should be delegated, but then again, in the absence of a 
wholly new protocol, turn out not to be passable to others. In the same 
way, in the present section I shall try to be clear about the essential duties 
of the faculty as administrators, and leave aside the myriad incidental 
ones — signing work orders to have the door stops repaired, attending 
parties, academic ceremonies, and so forth. There will be another chapter 
devoted to faculty life in a rounder sense. 

First of all a distinction should be made between central administration 
and peripheral, between the work of the president, trustees, and others 
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who are really concerned with the operation of a university as a whole, 
and the work of faculty members who determine the operations of a part 
or serve in no more than advisory capacities when the whole is being con- 
sidered. Under this second heading we can place deans, departmental 
chairmen, and also members of faculty senates, councils, and the like. 
Functionally these two sorts of administration are separate, although when 
we come to think of particular administrators, it is by no means easy to 
place them exclusively in one class or the other. 

By statute the faculty of Southern Illinois University may (with cer- 
tain reservations) set up its own organization and the details of its formal 
administrative procedures.?° This means that it is to some extent self- 
empowered, but the restrictions placed upon it are of a kind that make 
unlikely the free determination of any general policy. Perhaps we should 
say that the Statutes aim more at the prevention of tyranny than at the 
promotion of democracy, for most of the really fundamental matters, 
while they can be suggested by the faculty - matters like amending the 
Statutes - must themselves go through the president and be approved by 
the Board.9 

Many writers have noted how little the faculties of American 
universities have to say about their management. Thus Earnest records 
that between 1880 and ro1o the faculty “lost control’’ of American 
colleges,3° and many others have found that German and British uni- 
versities are much more subject to control from within the ranks than 
from without.?! 

But one may reply that the German faculties, though they elect a 
chancellor from the ranks, are ruled without much recourse to appeal by 
a national ministry, and as for the British, two quite opposite remarks 
may be offered. The first is that Oxford and Cambridge and a few others 
among the universities have traditionally occupied a position in their 
national life entirely different from even the Ivy League institutions in 
America.32, Oxford has changed chiefly by additions, but not by alter- 
ations: its organization is not one requiring vast overheads, but continues 
pretty much untouched as years, decades, centuries pile on. Second, the 
newer British universities, built in the last thirty or forty years, and closer 
to the American in their patterns, are also run by a system - quite close 
to the American form of trustee-administrator team.33 No doubt the 
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trustees, whom I termed moderators, serve a more useful purpose in a 
contemporary university in the United States if only because the faculties 
are imbued with the ambition to grow. As it is, universities are always 
edging, if ever so slightly, toward a self-controlled anarchy, an autarchy 
if you like. The faculty members feel that by throwing off shackles they 
could expand and diversify, though what facilities their neighbor depart- 
ments will have left over for their expansion are ordinarily not specified. 
In the same way, an ambitious faculty feels that it can dispense with of- 
ficial public relations (a director or the president himself), and interpret 
itself adequately to the world at large. The early days at Southern were 
reasonably free of this kind of hauling and pulling, principally, I think, 
because the faculty had a stable size and membership. In the administration 
of Henry William Shryock a number of interesting peculiarities showed 
themselves. The school grew wider, deeper, so to speak, new faculty 
members were rarely accepted without stiffer qualifications, and they in- 
dividually began to reflect the ambitions of their leader. Shryock directed 
his faculty without much “assistance” from committees, but he was also 
a man who apparently lost much of his initial interest for a program once 
he saw that it had been put into safe hands. So there was a modulation 
from paternalism to extreme laissez faire, and it was not always easy to 
predict what mood the President would be about to evince.3# With 
Roscoe Pulliam, on the other hand, the democratic organization and pro- 
cess moved rapidly forward - yet Pulliam, a rapid worker, was able him- 
self to handle most of the details of the administration, with the con- 
sequence that the faculty gave general advice, made broad recommenda- 
tions, and the president, in some part (and subject of course to restraints 
from the State Board) was literally an executive again. President Lay’s 
attitude toward advice and execution was somewhat ambiguous, although 
I have tried to describe it in Chapter Five. The University was growing, 
yet it was hardly more than a teachers college with a small excuse for a 
eraduate school, and Lay shifted uncomfortably back and forth between 
recommendations and routine. President Morris has a totally different 
situation with which to contend, for not only is the University larger, but 
its rate of increase is itself increasing, and this not in any ordinary sense of 
augmentation, but in a way requiring a profound re-assessment of each 
part of the structure. 
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It is for this reason that although the lines of authority and respons- 
ibility were carefully laid down in the Klein Report of 1948/49, and en- 
acted into statute two years later, the full extent of decentralization that 
the statutes envisage has not yet taken place. Some service branches of 
the University are considerably clearer about this than others; and cor- 
respondingly some departments are less dominated by their chairmen or 
deans than others; but the main stem of central administration is still the 
strongest part. Yet at present the ambitiousness of the heads of departments 
resembles the gathering strength of the University as a whole (in fact, the 
two are inseparable), and this leads to greater hopes that the faculty will 
be autonomous. If a weak and unimaginative president were to succeed 
Morris, however, there is no reason to suppose that the faculty would then 
seize the reins: it, too, would, I feel sure, lapse into uncheerful colorlessness. 

The fact that a university has faculty meetings does not alter the 
democratic or undemocratic character of the administration, for a meeting 
of this kind takes its image from the constitution and from the characters 
of the persons filling the offices. One, some, or all members can have a 
hand in the conduct of meetings, in committee work, or in appointments. 
This is true no matter whether the problems discussed are really important 
or whether they concern the “sifting-of-the-sawdust” which Veblen sati- 
rizes.35 Certainly the most important committee in any university or col- 
lege is the one responsible for the curriculum. At Southern the first such 
group to deal with this, apart from the faculty as a whole, and to put 
through its recommendations, was set up in the first year of Roscoe 
Pulliam’s term; the growth of the Normal University under Shryock had 
left one schism as part of its legacy, the split between liberal arts interests 
and those of professional education.3° The successor to this committee, 
years later, is called the Faculty Council, which by statute recommends 
general requirements for the degrees which have been authorized by the 
Board of Trustees.37 It is the highest committee on educational matters 
in the University, and its subcommittees have considered questions con- 
cerning the aims and methods of general education requirements, ad- 
mission and dismissal of students, and the like. It is perhaps of some value 
to note that the chairman and vice-chairman of this body are respectively 
the President and the Chief Officer of Instruction and that the academic 
Deans and Directors are ex officio members of it, together with nine mem- 
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bers of each of the four tenure ranks of the Faculty. Four other groups are 
the University Council (which considers all University-wide problems 
other than those dealt with by the Faculty Council), the Council on 
Campus Development, The Budgetary Council, and the Council on Inter- 
collegiate Athletics.3° 

The main advantage of the committee system, it seems to me, or 
rather the large advantage that shines through so many small drawbacks, 
is that it habituates and perpetuates action, in the absence of particular 
persons, or even of persons of some special type. Some awkwardness is 
inherent in any committee: if the group meets too seldom, nothing is 
accomplished for the petitioners; if it meets often, nothing can be ac- 
complished by the members. Here again this is true whether important or 
trivial matters are being discussed. Yet in administration these matters do 
not have an absolute importance: the most searching questions of the 
organization of knowledge and the curriculum become administratively 
trivial if the higher officers do not care to listen to a committee’s recom- 
mendations.3? And turn about, a concern to abide by such recommenda- 
tions, within reason, can invest seemingly trivial topics with a certain 
dignity and value. 
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... The faculty for making the best of the actual without losing sight of the 
ideal. 
- WILLIAM ARCHER 


SOUTHERN’S constitution is, in history and concept, a compromise 
arrangement, and it has been made to work, furthermore, in the context 
of present financial structures and social traditions. It is no more and no 
less democratic (in the sense of using popular preferences to reach decisions) 
than the great majority of similar universities‘? or even business corpo- 
rations, art guilds, and so on; and its spacing of offices has permitted men 
so to function that in spite of many drawbacks it has done two things. It 
has first of all permitted Southern to carry on the long slow change from 
a limited college to a commanding university, and second it has enabled the 
institution to keep pretty well abreast (except in physical facilities) of the 
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flood tide of postwar expansion. As one would expect, a document which 
arises partly from the will of the faculty gives a latitude to the will of the 
faculty when it is put into practice - democratic discussion, up to a point, 
is both the source and the fruit of the constitution. 

Let us ask the question, how much of the organization represents 
horizontal relationships of co-ordinate functions, and how much represents 
vertical relationships, with more inclusive functions?4 John Gunther put 
it more bluntly and rather less comprehensively when he went about the 
United States collecting answers to his question: “Who runs this state, or 
this city?’’42 Some answers can be rejected out of hand: as voters, the older 
students or the faculty members do not in any practical sense have a 
deciding voice, so small are their numbers and so indirect their relation to 
the governor of Illinois. Consequently we do not have a full cycle of 
authority, and the system of checks and balances is at best an incomplete 
one. This being so, is there an absolute hierarchy, with the president and 
trustees of Southern in the middle, the state government, through proper 
officials, above him, and the faculty below: In many respects this is the 
actual relation that holds, although it begins to break down as soon as we 
point out a distinction between responsibility for functions and respon- 
sibility for persons: The governor is primarily responsible for the fact that 
Southern Illinois University operates, secondarily for personal well-being 
of its administration and staff, whereas the department head or dean is 
chiefly responsible for persons, secondarily for functions, it being assumed 
that if the persons are properly chosen the functions will, at that level 
of individuals and small groups, take care of themselves. In the president, 
these two responsibilities are to some extent different, and this means that 
no simple hierarchy can be set up. 

One of the chief reasons this point is important is that rotation of 
persons in office is not complete: it is fairly so in committees, of the 
peripheral administration, i.e. with respect to the faculty. But in the upper 
reaches of Southern’s central administration there is little or no circulation 
of the élites, as Pareto would term it. In consequence, the art of the central 
administrators becomes involved with the art of personal dealings all the 
more because each decision is binding upon an order of men which will 
not be reversed come next year’s elections or lot-drawing. At the guber- 
natorial level, again, this does not hold. 
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Lest we seem to make the presidency a rigidly-held post, we should 
remind ourselves that the average life of a college or university president 
is not quite seven years. However, he is put out of office not by routine 
but by deposition - a broad-based palace revolution must occur if he is 
to lose his job. (I am of course not considering voluntary resignations.) 
Southern has had a share of short-term presidencies, but I think one con- 
tributing factor in each case has been the absence of a well-conceived con- 
stitution each time that these troubles occurred. At present the Statutes 
constitutes an excellent check on all parties, at the same time as it permits 
what is most needful in the present decade - proportionate expansion of 
legitimate operations with respect to the kinds of educational problems 
with which Southern Illinois University is confronted. 

There can be palace revolutions, as I have indicated, but no out-and- 
out revolutionary governments at Southern, because of the authority of 
the state, which would quickly put down the aspirations of any illegiti- 
mate - I here use Ferrero’s epithet#3 - dissident groups. Here again is a 
reason which the élites do not circulate, why those who function in the 
central administration do not ordinarily move downward. There are 
seeming exceptions to this lack of movement: when someone - as can 
happen - through personal friendship or influence bypasses intermediaries, 
then the constitutional line of authority is immediately collapsed for the 
time being, so that the petitioner is temporarily one rank, rather than several 
ranks, below the official of whom he is requesting a favor.44 This is the 
real meaning, I think, of the old distinction common in the military 
establishment between Army Regulations and the Army Game, or of the 
distinction between (in the curiously disordered terminology of our time) 
university statesmanship and university politics. In a competitive con- 
dition such as Southern exhibits in the fifties, and may well exhibit for 
decades to come, there is bound to be much of this army game, and yet 
it is also likely that if the University ever goes through a period of re- 
trenchment or decline, the same kind of situation will occur, though for 
different, more conservative reasons: reasons not of advancement but of 
security. Perhaps I have stressed too heavily the Statutes as safeguards 
against this. They cannot be absolute safeguards any more than pub- 
lished military regulations are, but they stand ready to be invoked at 
any time. 
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The three grounds of legitimacy of an administration in a state univer- 
sity are appointment, the constitution, and personal popular appeal. The 
first two are essential, the third is desirable. However, when a university 
is growing larger, as Southern is, the personal appeal of the administrator 
fades imperceptibly, but more and more, into the making of decisions ac- 
ceptable to the faculty and staff. A faculty - any faculty - generally prefers 
a static internal organization, but dynamic and aggressive acquisition of 
things, lands, moneys from outside the institution; and the more internal 
changes are brought in proportion to mere additive increases from out- 
side, the more necessary it is for the administration to be patently right 
and just in its decision. In the main, I think this has happened at Southern 
in the past several years: an obvious enrichment of the University, to- 
gether with a number of important decisions accepted by the faculty, 
have made up for the staggering number of changes in departments, col- 
leges, divisions, and auxiliary functions. This has meant that Southern 
could cohere as a unity administratively as well as with respect to the cur- 
riculum. I hope to show later that the chief ground of unity of the cur- 
riculum is the unity of knowledge, when we consider the latter’s principles, 
but another sort of unity can follow only upon the careful organization of 
the men who teach. 

A university framework should have a unity equal to the unity within 
the selection of principles of knowledge that are presented, assuredly not 
less. The creation of this organizational unity - or if you prefer, the ar- 
ranging of conditions in which such a unity is possible - is the aim of the 
administrative art, and is why in one sense the faculty is subordinate to the 
administration, and exists for the sake of the administration. The teacher, 
in the context of the institution as a whole, is one means of instruction, 
and must be brought into co-operation with other means; in the instruc- 
tional situation itself, the teacher is not a means, he uses means of instruc- 
tion. Thus the inference should be that the teacher is both passive and 
active, while the administrator, in his proper function, is active. As au- 
thorized by the Statutes, the faculty has a care for most of the administra- 
tive problems of Southern: personnel (in the selecting of new staff members 
and the recommending for promotion), curriculum, and public relations. 
Except as its members are drawn into the peripheral administration, the 
faculty is not directly connected with finance and campus management 
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and development. On the other hand, they have few if any functions in 
which the administration is not interested. I am speaking of our present- 
day universities, and it occurs to me that other good systems could be laid 
out according to quite different plans. 

Principles of equality, then, hold within the faculty, its departments, 
its members. They also hold between faculty and administration when 
purely intellectual matters are being considered. Otherwise it is quite true 
that the faculty as a whole is not now autonomous, and has little intention 
of trying to become so. The faculty’s real independence comes chiefly 
through the fact that as instructors, its members act in comparative frec- 
dom. The members of the faculty are freer, more nearly equal with the 
administration, as individuals than is the faculty as a whole; and if the 
instructor is not a shareholder in the university corporation, if he owns 
nothing, still, he is not owned, and this intellectual separateness is perhaps 
his greatest power. 


Lest the casual reader think that I wish to make the administrative 
problems of the University - or any institution - look too rational, too 
patent, let me conclude with a figure of speech. Progress is like a train, 
we must suppose. But observe the wheels of that train. A cycloid is the 
curve traced out by a point carried on the rim of a wheel rolling down 
smooth track. But there are other points, other curves. The limiting case 
of all curves is a straight line, and as we focus upon the center of the axle, 
this is what we see, steady progress forward - yet here the motion is least. 
On the other hand, a trochoid is made by the tracing of a point on the very 
outer edge of the flange, which never makes a contact with steel track, but 
which nevertheless holds the wheel on its unswerving course. This point 
drawing a trochoid takes a backward turn, it has not the single resting- 
node of the cycloid, and it must lose ground before it gains more. And in 
all its gyrations it advances no farther than does the axle, yet it will have 
moved so much more. 


GrEVALP MEE RIEL 


Business Affairs and their Ends 


Sam Weller: Business first, pleasure arterwards, as King Richard the Third. 
said when he stabbed the t other king in the Tower, afore he smothered the 
babbies. 

- Dickens, The Pickwick Papers 


HE term “business” is an abstract and derivative one, connoting the 

work of the administration (whether this be separate from or con- 
tained within a faculty) directed toward the purchases or erecting of 
buildings, the storage of books, the paying of salaries to professors. For 
this reason, the work of the business manager is at bottom something 
quite tangible and visible, and the results of whatever he does in office © 
can be numbered, counted, placed, replaced. It cannot even be vaguely 
implied that it is the spirit that counts in business, as it might possibly be in 
research or instruction; organization of business eventuates in properties 
and their acquisition, and in a measure the character of the business 
operations can best be judged not by the “‘credit”’ of the university, but by 
sampling the properties. Money is not property in the sense in which I 
intend the word to be taken. 

For this reason a budget or other financial statement may be thought 
of as something of a human document, for although doubtless a university 
could manage in some degree to exist without the reports of business 
managers, it could not bring about the maximum realization of its pur- 
poses with the relatively scarce means at hand. So it turns out that efficiency 
is a key term in business, in fact this proportionate adjustment of means to 
ends is business. In an earlier chapter, when we were discussing architec- 
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ture, we talked about administrative common sense, and it must be con- 
ceded that if efficiency is to prevail, common sense ought not to be far 
away, that common sense is really the pursuit of efficiency to that point 
where the attempt to operate with even greater efficiency would result in 
a disproportion, an imbalance, elsewhere in the institution. Thus efficiency 
is limited, when a complex institution seeks to operate sensibly under its 
dictates; and this immediately differentiates the administrator from the 
engineer, who continually strives after an absolute maximum of efficiency./ 
A lever should not have moderate efficiency in order to have greatest utility. 

But the administration of money matters in a university, as elsewhere, 
depends upon a set of probabilities - the likelihood of a quantity of in- 
come, the chances that commodities will at a future time be available at a 
certain cost, the “unforeseen contingencies.” The principles of mathematics 
by which accounts are kept, and the legal doctrines of contract which 
subsume financial commitments, are fixed, but the application of number 
and law in pragmatic judgment is highly variable; and because predictions 
of prices (or of income) are only statistical, that is, general, the business 
of a university is not the subject of a science of any high exactitude. But 
although the means are fuzzy, the aims are clear; institutional business is 
not the business of a profit-making corporation, for the one is conducted 
chiefly for the good of the state, the other for the good of the corporation. 
(However, this obvious distinction should not rule out a lesser emphasis 
upon the opposite ends.’) 

Evidently the administration of goods and money is one of the lead- 
ing functions of university administration, an indirect proof of this being 
that in every case one of the first offices to be set up is one to deal with 
just these matters. It may be that the office performs more than one func- 
tion, subsequently to be subdivided; but the fact remains that somebody - 
registrar, president, dean, or professor - must keep accounts and aid in 
making decisions regarding investment, purchase, acquisition, saving, 
allotment, and so on. At Southern, the separation of business management 
from the office of registrar occurred in 1917, early in President’s Shryock’s 
administration. Earlier, Dr. Carlos Eben Allen had run the office, with 
C. A. Lee as his assistant; but now Professor Richard V. Black, head of the 
Commerce department, set up a business office in the auditorium building, 


and operated separately in this capacity.3 The functions have been success- 
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ively divided and subdivided ever since, to the point where nearly three 
dozen persons employed full time now staff these offices, in addition to 
a cloud of student workers. 

Two men stand preéminent as hierarchs of business management at 
Southern, two men of contrasting types, and because their work heavily 
affects the life of the school, it is well to remark on their temperaments and 
contributions. 

The Business Manager, Mr. Edward V. Miles, Jr., is one of the oldest 
living inhabitants of Southern on point of service — he first attended school 
here in 1915, and began to teach commerce in 1919, first in the old Com- 
merce department, under Tracy Bryant, and then in the newly-separated 
Economics department. In 1926 he became “Business Agent,’ and from 
then on nearly all operations of a fiscal nature have passed under his eye. 
He has come to have much of the mellowness consequent to much ex- 
perience,‘ and carries a leisurely air which belies the shrewdness of his 
mind and the urgencies of his office. His chief concern is not the day-to- 
day purchases, but large policies and large acquisitions to the University. 
For many years he was responsible directly to the president of the Normal 
University. 

Mr. Miles has written a summary of the best fiscal practices in schools 
like Southern, as a report of the work of a committee appointed by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges some two decades ago;5 the 
purpose of this manual was to provide a norm according to which financial . 
reports from teacher training institutions could be systematized through- 
out the nation.® The leading idea of the manual is the need for specificity 
in keeping track of income and expenditure in a college - specificity of 
moneys appropriated, of allotments designated, of office functions and 
records kept.7 The purposes he finds in college accounting are three: to 
show the financial results of past operations (not so much as a matter of 
historical interest as to provide a basis for prediction, where such is pos- 
sible); to show present financial condition; and lastly, to provide a basis 
for future plans - note that Mr. Miles does not say, to make the plans, as 
in a manner of speaking the deliberation upon the future is a matter of 
administration which transcends accounting.* 

This may sound cut-and-dried, but it should be recognized that in 
each decision there are many variables. Thus the task of earmarking tuition 
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as income for a state college is, where not already regulated by law, made 
somewhat difficult, for if the money is considered income for the in- 
stitution, there is likely to be a corresponding - or even an over-compen- 
satory — reduction in the appropriations by the state. If not, if the money 
reverts immediately to the state and general revenue fund; it is often 
troublesome to get an equivalent amount back, and the labor of coaxing 
seems excessive. It would be pleasant, Mr. Miles has said, to be able to 
collect tuition and fees, and then keep them in a local fund of some sort; 
but then the question becomes one of state law.9 

In 1951, Governor Adlai Stevenson appointed a local Board of Trus- 
tees, the members of which were keenly interested in monitoring all ex- 
penditures. A number of the new trustees, including Mr. George W. 
Mitchell, Director of Research for the Federal Reserve Bank, suggested 
that now was the time for a new officer to be appointed to fill a position 
left open when the modified Klein Report was adopted a little earlier. The 
new officer would act as comptroller of the University and would be 
directly responsible to the Board? The effects of this organizational 
bifurcation would have been considerable, but at any rate the pro- 
posal, in slightly altered form, was passed. Dr. George H. Hand be- 
came Vice President for Business Affairs in June, 1952; but his reports 
are made to the President, not to the Board, and his functions are 
co-ordinate with those of the Vice President for Instruction, Charles 
D. Tenney. 

Mr. Hand is the heartiest man on the campus, and wears his degrees 
and responsibilities - and his moral honors - easily. His graduate work was 
done at Princeton, but there remains about him more than a little of the 
campus hero, the handsome football player of West Virginia University. 
His mind seems to take greater comfort in the minutiae of business, its 
bookkeeping and laws, than in the wider concepts and mathematical 
theorizing, of economics. He is a libertarian descended from Adam Smith, 
and holds that the free competitive market is braked best by Christian 
neighborliness. In a succession of positions - at Denison University, Ohio 
Wesleyan, The University of Vermont - he taught, audited, counselled. 
He was made President of Fairmount State College in West Virginia just 
after the war, and while there he was acclaimed for doubling the budget, 
improving the campus, reorganizing the internal business affairs; and was 
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bitterly calumniated for his defense, on principle alone, of a teacher of 
art and one or two of her associates who allegedly dropped remarks 
by turns tactless and in questionable taste, but who in doing so raised an 
issue of political and social freedom. Hand and his charming wife endured 
attacks from trustees and from various political functionaries which turned 
into a move to fire him, and the culmination of this, his outright dismissal, 
was attended by almost unanimous recognition from the press across the 
country that this was a sturdy and quite Socratic defense of justice, at a 
time when aspersions cast upon academic liberties were most frequent 
and stupid.“7 At any rate, Hand’s services were gladly accepted at Southern; 
and he has conserved the practice of careful accounting and reasonable 
purchasing, and has furthermore been active in the support of civic groups 
ever since. His purview is much wider than that of Mr. Miles, for not only 
does the Business Office report to him, but also four others: the Physical 
Plant (William A. Howe), the University Architect (Charles Pulley), the 
Personnel Office (Max M. Sappenfield), and the Auxiliary Enterprises 
(Paul W. Isbell).*2 It is a wide and hectic domain, hectic because each 
professor has a heavy stake in the internal economy of the University, and 
many departments are convinced that the wheel squeaking the loudest 
receives the most grease. 

I have said that proportions are of paramount significance in business, 
and am inclined to think that the chief proportion to which a business 
manager or comptroller must attend is that obtaining between total ex- . 
penditure and total instruction. The aim in regulating such a proportion 
really amounts to establishing a percentage limit for noneducational or 
overhead expenses.’ But this latter figure is exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine, I suppose, for the man who transplants trees which will be used 
for the botany courses is pretty obviously overhead, while the professor 
who conducts advanced research on these trees, research which is likely 
never to be used in course work, is without question included in the in- 
structional budget. An auto mechanic is auxiliary, but he tunes the car 
which will take a professor to his extension class forty miles away; and 
this professor happens to be one about whom the students complain that 
they learn but little from him. To set an arbitrary figure, therefore, re- 
garding this ratio is right only if careful definitions can be set up for the 


respective categories in the budgets.’4 
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No business manager, using only those terms proper to his office in 
the university, has the criteria for judging instruction other than by its 
cost, and its cost is probably best conceived in terms of the amount of 
money divided by the number of students. In principle the amount of 
money expended is easy to ascertain, but the number of students is not - 
part-time students, drop-outs, and others confuse the figures, and if one 
converts the figures for these into full-time students, such a conversion 
can only be accomplished successfully for some aspects of the students’ 
relations to the university: their attendance in class, but not their use of 
the library system; their rental of books, but not the time spent in coun- 
selling or disciplining them, and so on.15 Furthermore, a decline in en- 
rollment would reflect itself in a higher per capita expenditure, yet might 
also be indicative of sagging morale and poorer instruction. We brush 
these difficulties aside: it remains in the official calculations (which take 
into account some of the uncertainties I have just mentioned) that in 
the 1947-48 academic year, Southern Illinois University spent 521 dol- 
lars on each student (converting all of them to full-time standing); this 
was higher than average for the state teachers colleges of Illinois (at Char- 
leston, Macomb, Dekalb, and Normal). Year by year. this has been in- 
creased to a point where it nearly doubled the 1947 figure - 650 dollars in 
the 1948-49 academic year, 785 dollars in 1949-50, 995 dollars in 1950-51, 
1,029 dollars in the next, 1,198 dollars in the next, and finally to 1,035 dol- 
lars in 1952-53. It then dropped to an average of 1,069 dollars per year 
during the 1953-55 biennium, the remarkable increase in student attend- 
ance at Southern accounting for a marked fall - to 997 dollars - in the 
second of those years.!® Such a rate of appropriation is not much over half 
what is required by the University of Illinois, though it is slightly higher 
than the state teachers colleges mentioned above for these later years.17 

I do not propose to record many large arrays of figures; once this per 
capita expense has been made clear, the disposition of individual funds 
becomes a matter of interest chiefly in connection with departments.'° 
(The appropriations for capital expansion and improvements have been 
otherwise measured by the state, but they have figured in other parts of 
this book, chiefly under the heading of architectural additions.) It might 
therefore be wiser to confine myself to some general remarks on the 
character of the income which supports Southern Illinois University. 
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At present the literature is full of emphasis upon the need for some 
federal support of education. Earnest points out that although the federal 
government, chiefly through the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights (Public Law 
346, and the supplementary rehabilitation act, Public Law 16), was spend- 
ing 300 million dollars in 1947 on student fees alone,9 even so this together 
with the enormously larger disbursements for research and commissions 
and other educational activities amounted to but one two-hundredth of 
the value of goods produced by the nation in that year.2? This question 
has been considered at Southern for some time. President Pulliam argued 
bluntly in his report for the Emergency Committee on Education and 
Defense that despite the military needs it was of great importance to help 
subsidize the schools,?* and pointed out that federal aid would not only 
afford more money, but would permit it to be more evenly spread. But 
thus far, the federal government has done little to assist Southern, certain 
exceptions being noted in the subsidy of a forest research unit which is 
adjacent to the campus and whose presence is obviously an aid to the 
agriculture program.?? (Professor William J. Tudor of the Division of 
Area Services was instrumental in persuading the Congress to appropriate 
moneys for this purpose.) Bills have from time to time been considered 
which are designed to assist the area in some of its darker economic prob- 
lems, and instruction and research form some part of these, as a rule, but 
it cannot be said that the federal government has assumed the burdens of 
education in Southern Illinois any more than it has in most other localities.23 

It is common knowledge that business and industry have done much 
to make possible the wide expansion of research projects, either directly or 
through various foundations, but the hard fact is that with relatively few 
exceptions, this has not held true for Southern.24 I note the exceptions 
mainly in my sections on the Biological Research Laboratory (Anheuser- 
Busch Corporation), the Capacitor Research Laboratory (Sangamo Elec- 
tric Company), and elsewhere. For the most part the research of the Uni- 
versity has been paid for out of the regular budget. It goes without saying 
that this holds for instructional classes, though with encouraging frequency 
foundations have established chairs, at other universities, or at least paid 
the salaries of instructors, in connection with certain desired subject matters. 

The remaining principal source of income for Southern is, naturally, 
the state government. In my chapters on the last four presidents I have 
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recorded something of their relations to the Legislature. Each one has 
felt it necessary to win favors from this body, but each has gone about it 
in a different way. Oddly enough, the most politic and persuasive of the 
four, Dr. Morris, has suffered more than one sickening failure. Thus for 
the biennium of 1949-51 Southern requested for buildings and capital 
improvements a budget of nearly 37 million dollars. This was reduced to 
less than a fifth by the Budgetary Commission, General Assembly, and 
Governor Stevenson. For the biennium of 1951-53 President Morris re- 
quested almost 26 million for buildings which were considered essential 
if the physical plant were not to become wholly obsolescent. The whole 
staff was dismayed when this was cut to just over halfa million dollars by 
the state government.?5 Since then, the legislators have been more willing 
to permit the expansion of the school, in view of greatly increased en- 
rollment. But a “legislative year’’ is always one of alternating hopes and 
fears - and long and careful preparation of a sound case by Southern. 

A final source of funds, apart from tuition, is bequests. In 1942 
Southern Illinois University Foundation was brought into being to receive 
gifts for the University, to buy and sell property, to hold and administer 
scholarship and loan funds. In the Treasurer’s Report of May 31, 1954, the 
assets were something more than 200,000 dollars. Those who have con- 
tributed are chiefly private persons, not corporations. Veblen asserts, with 
not less than his usual acrimony: 


The American university is not an eleemosynary institution; it does not 
plead indigence, except in that Pickwickian sense in which indigence may 
without shame be avowed in polite circles; nor does it put its trust in 
donations of that sparseness and modesty which the gifts of charity commonly 
have. Its recourse necessarily is that substantial and dignified class of gifts 
that are not given thriftily on compunction of charity, but out of the 
fulness of the purse. These dignified gifts commonly aim to promote the 
most reputable interests of humanity, rather than the sordid needs of 
creature comfort, at the same time that they serve to fortify the donor’s 
good name in good company.?¢ 


But this is to say that men are naturally self-centered, then to blame 
them for it, as if their nature could suddenly be removed from praise and 
blame. 
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Pi BBO ST NES sO Se 


Say, why is everything either at sixes or at sevens? 
- W.S. GitBert, H.M.S. Pinafore 


Amonc the staffs ranged under Mr. Hand, the Business Office is the 
chief agency for the settling of fiscal procedures - those arising out of the 
need for preparing accounts and reports. The orderliness of a business 
office contrasts immediately with the unstudied casualness of those of cer- 
tain professors and even deans: a calm prevails in spite of the fact that 
decisions affecting the personal lives of hundreds have to be made from 
moment to moment, almost, breaking what is though to be the smooth 
flow of statements, graphs, and budgetary plans. 

The subdivisions working under the Business Manager and his assis- 
tants??7 are five in number, and three of them are primarily concerned 
with money, the others with goods; the Bursar receives money payments, 
the Chief Accountant records the amounts, the Purchasing Agent orders 
goods of all kinds,?* the Auditor continually makes internal audit, in- 
cluding pre-audit, and the General Storekeeper stocks supplies as they are 
needed or even before they are needed. Of these, the office of General 
Storekeeper is very recent: it was not until after Mr. Hand’s arrival on 
campus that it was finally created, although recommendations had been 
written up a decade before. The day-by-day expendables for janitors, 
painters, electricians, and academic personnel can become monstrous ob- 
stacles when each requisition must go through separately, and when the 
only stockpiling possible was a receiving room that occasionally became 
more than a little overcrowded. I should remark here that the Auditor 
now is able to carry on the pre-auditing necessary to determine the pro- 
priety of purchases of goods and services. 

Mr. Miles is well aware of the seeming paradox that the business 
manager of a university cannot properly be “business-like” in the ordinary 
sense of adhering to a schedule of liabilities and assets like that of an in- 
dustry. There is, strictly speaking, no profit from the product, and there 
is, in fact, no visible product at all. Yet against all this are demands put 
upon such an institution as Southern by the state supporting it. Thus 
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Russell mentions the fact that equipment inventories are, for educational 
purposes, of relatively slight significance, as compared with industry, so 
that such inventories in a university get grudging attention as ways of 
controlling new purchases.?9 But then, the state of Illinois holds Southern 
to a strict accountability on non-expendable items, and the Accounting 
Office sends a student worker around every so often to mark, check, and 
inspect every machine, desk, and bound book.3° 

It follows that the aim of the Business Office is not so much to retain 
or withhold resources as to make them available wisely and promptly. 
The purchase of goods is not so much for personal or even for corporate 
use as it is for the sake of instruction - that situation in which some 
item may assist the teacher in communicating an ordered sequence 
of conceptions to the learner, so that the learner is in a position of 
being able to apprehend them as a whole. To this end, even the buil- 
dings and grounds are means, and the college is a sort of trustee and 
operator of them, and their corporate ownership is incidental. Yet 
studies made of the colleges show a fairly close correlation between 
well-run institutions financially and those whose instructional program 
is greatly commended. 

The budget is a matter, I suppose, of quarrelsome interest in every 
institution, and at Southern there are many budgets whose purviews over- 
lap. A provisional budget is made out, covering the expressed needs of 
departments and services, and this is used as a point of departure for dis- 
cussions with representatives of the Senate Finance Committee. The final 
appropriation having been approved and signed into law, a new budget 
must be made, except in the very unusual circumstance that the Legislature 
should make over to Southern precisely the amount requested. But even 
though the budget is a kind of authority which comes from above - and 
by this is meant chiefly the Vice President for Instruction, where 
faculty matters are concerned - still the expenditures are made by depart- 
ments and by individuals. Thus the budget is really a permissive not a man- 
datory document, a sufficient but not a necessary reason for action. Further- 
more, budgetary considerations of the second half of the same biennium, 
not to mention those of the next biennium, of necessity creep in, and in- 
fluence the decisions to be made this year. But in a state university there 
is one consoling simplification: the source of the funds is not at all prob- 
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lematical. Southern counts very little upon endowments and subventions 
of any kind, except insofar as they affect the activities of the research 
projects directly sponsored by them. 

Oddly enough, the budget is one of the chief means of unifying a 
college according to a plan; it is common knowledge that many depart- 
ments are eager to spread themselves over a very wide set of activities, 
and the budget is a way of showing them that this is not to be done. On 
the other hand, a lagging department, or a new one, can be encouraged 
in the hiring of members, or the acquisition of material, if its budgetary 
allocation is raised. It is safe to say that in most universities, the budget 
is the main, or even sole, plan which moves across all the schools and 
colleges, departments and services, binding them with a single cord. With 
a fund, say, of five million dollars to spend, it is apparent that the ad- 
ministration is able to proportion the subdivisions much according to its 
wishes; this, rather than ukases on educational policy, will be the way to 
accomplish its purposes, not perhaps in any one biennium but certainly 
in a period of two or three. 

In the preparation of the budgets on all levels of administration, the 
Business Office at Southern serves largely in the capacity of an advisor. 
Some types of expenditures are vetoed by Mr. Gallegly for the depart- 
ments or the research projects, but the veto is not absolute; rather it 
suggests that the wrong fund has been tapped for the purchase in question, 
or it is a friendly but cold-eyed reminder that all appropriate funds have 
been encumbered for the fiscal year, and that a delay in purchasing will 
be necessary. 

Efforts have been made by the Business Office to clip away segments 
of what all faculty members consider red tape. Purchases of single items 
of equipment over a thousand dollars in value must be approved by the 
Board of Trustees,3? those over five hundred dollars by the President’s 
Office. But for the ordinary sums expended upon books, chairs, shelves, 
and the like, the procedures are fairly direct. Even so, the publicly sup- 
ported institution is often greatly hampered by the system of competitive 
bidding which is part of the state system. It is clear what this system is 
meant to guard against; but the stock complaint by outsiders is that 
money is not saved, and quite often, too, those firms bidding turn out 
afterward to be unwilling or unable to deliver just what was specified. 
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This appears to be true from time to time in contractual services such as 
printing, and causes some annoyance,33 but on the whole the allegation 
is much mistaken. 

The University has been leaning toward a standardization of equip- 
ment, so that parts are more nearly interchangeable. Up to now, the 
Physical Plant has had to stock all but one model of currently marketed 
fluorescent tubes for the lights in campus buildings; but the architects are 
hoping that as pieces become obsolescent, they will be replaced by fixtures 
serving more universal needs. 

I should mention here one exception to the kinds of goods bought 
and the procedures for obtaining them normal to the University, and this 
is the Office of Surplus Property. The person in charge of this is Mr. Ernest 
R. Wolfe, and he has the task of scouring the piles of surplus property 
shed by the federal or the state government in order to acquire what may 
prove usable by Southern. His list of acquisitions would seem to the out- 
sider like the contents of the Old Curiosity Shop, but much grander in 
size: a 250-ton air conditioner, an enormous printing press, a searchlight 
(used originally for anti-aircraft work and now lending its beam to the 
larger campus festivities), hundreds of bedsheets, trucks, tractors, motors, 
office machines, and the like. Mr. Wolfe has thus been able to save the 
University some hundreds of thousands of dollars, although it must be 
owned that occasionally an item is discovered and put on the inventory 
before a specific need for it has developed. 

The Purchasing Office at Southern has long been a central part of the 
business affairs, and has had charge of the actual processing of purchase 
requisitions, travel vouchers, and countless other legal forms. Much has 
been said of the centralized system of purchasing, and there is no doubt 
that it saves the University money every day; and very likely, although 
the faculty complains mildly, it is in the end more efficient than any method 
of individual buying.34 Where difficulties arise, they are in connection 
with research projects sponsored or endowed by business institutions out- 
side the University, for in these projects the persons responsible feel that 
a correlative freedom from the faculty and staff system of purchases should 
be granted. At just what point a professor becomes autonomous in such 
matters it is very hard to say, and doubtless it should and does depend 


upon. temperaments. 
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A ruling handed down by the Attorney General of Illinois in 1950 
made it possible for the Purchasing Agent at Southern to issue purchase 
orders direct to vendors; prior to that an enormous amount of time was 
consumed by having all orders and bids go through the Springfield office, 
even after Southern had been granted a separate board of trustees. After 
this, and especially after the University Service Shops building (where 
stockpiling was possible) had been completed, the acquisition of needed 
xoods and supplies was made far easier. 


DHE TRERSONNEDOPELG E 


THE Business Office is the first of the agencies under the headship of 
the Executive Assistant, or Vice President for Business Affairs. The second 
and third, respectively the Physical Plant Office and the Office of the 
University Architect, have been treated in Chapter One. So I pass directly 
to the Personnel Office, which began as a subdivision of the Business 
Office early in 1949. It was then operated by Miss Jane Crichton, whose 
seeming fragility and whose attractiveness covered thinly a knack for 
keeping large numbers of records straight - taxes, insurance premiums, 
sick leaves, and all the rest. It had always been a part of the work of the 
Business Office to make out the payroll (which, upon completion, is sent 
to Springfield for processing and check-writing), and this devolved upon 
Miss Crichton and her few helpers. Upon her resignation to take a position 
with the Red Cross in West Germany, in 1952, William D. Poore became 
Director of Personnel, to be followed in turn by John Rendleman as 
acting head of the office. It was at this time that a bill became effective 
which placed the state colleges and universities of Illinois under the so- 
called University Civil Service Code, one more nearly consonant with the 
job requirements of the institutions in question. This was of great im- 
portance for the classifying of all types of workers. Civil Service has been 
a part of the state organization of Illinois since 1907, but in practice it 
applied chiefly to nonacademic persons; and because many vacancies were 
permitted to be filled by provisional appointments after political clearance, 
its main purposes were often subverted. For this reason, several of the 
colleges skirted a number of provisions, and it seemed advisable at Southern, 
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for example, to make some of the more capable clerks into faculty assistants 
so that their status would be more appropriate to their actual functions. 
The state system worked little better than if secretaries and specialists had 
been designated by the titles which noncoms receive in their military 
classifications; hence it was a significant advance when the state, mainly 
on the basis of the experience of the University of Illinois and the strong 
recommendations of the other schools, redesignated the jobs. 

In 1954 Southern was fortunate in persuading Max Sappenfield (whose 
first two degrees were from Indiana University, and whose Ph.D. was 
from the University of Illinois) to leave his position as Personnel Director 
of the Indiana University Medical Center at Indianapolis and take up 
similar duties in Carbondale. Mr. Sappenfield strikes the visitor as a man 
of incredible fluency, with multitudes of rules and principles well instanced, 
and as a man of lucid judgment as well. In turn it has been his good 
fortune to be in charge of a system already quite well suited to the jobs 
needing to be filled, which is able, because applications no longer go 
through Springfield, to recruit workers more quickly when the need 
arises. 

Let us note certain proportions holding between the size of the Uni- 
versity and that of the nonacademic staff. In the autumn of 1955 there were 
almost six hundred academic persons employed, and slightly over half that 
number of nonacademic ~ bricklayers, typists, food handlers, truck drivers, 
and so forth. Obviously with the increase in Southern’s enrollment, there 
will be numerical additions to these; but the question whether this in- 
crease will be proportional is more complicated. President Morris has 
repeatedly declared himself in favor of an ambitious program of student 
help, and at present, for example, the barracks residence halls for men are 
almost entirely managed by academic staff and student workers. It should 
be interesting to note whether an army of janitors and laundresses will 
be added to complement the new brick residence halls and other buildings 
now under construction. Most of the nonacademic staff not working in 
offices are members of their union locals, except for the campus police. 
I have had occasion to say in Chapter Two that unions in Southern 
Illinois often speak with a loud voice, but at the University they have 
maintained a restraint and demonstrated a co-operative attitude, and it is 
hoped that a second marked increase in the number of student helpers 
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would not see the craft unions attempting to organize these helpers. One 
of the reasons why unions have not struck a belligerent pose here is that 
Southern has attempted to keep its wage rates in line with union scales and 
has been fairly well in advance of other agencies in its varied program of 
sick leaves, retirements, and the like for the nonacademic personnel. The 
benefits for the two major groups of employees, academic and non- 
academic, show but few differences. 

At present the faculty-administrative appointments form one category 
of these employees, the other being the regular Civil Service. Heads of 
services in the University are considered administrative officers, and some 
of their assistants are likewise, but taken together these are still not the 
majority. Administrative officers do not have the tenure privileges of the 
faculty, although most of these officers at present hold faculty appoint- 
ments as well, and anyway have the same retirement privileges, partly for 
the sharing in them, but also because even the busiest of these men enjoys 
the opportunity to teach. 

Most of the nonacademic workers have not been at Southern for 
more than a decade or so, not long as terms of service of that kind go; but 
it seems only right that I should mention here a small handful of the per- 
sons who for many years have worked expertly and hard for the good of 
the University, and whose capabilities have contributed so much to the 
success of programs or persons receiving more public credit. It is by no 
means true that “anybody could do their jobs,” for it requires a nice com- 
pound of skill and temperament to carry on these labors. As I have said, 
I can name only the smallest sample - Hazel Jarrett, unusually deft 
with a mimeograph machine and the hundreds of thousands of pages that 
she runs through each season; Patricia King, cheerily and untiringly 
working on faculty personnel records; Lucile H. Etherton, helpful 
cashier and notary; Virgil Schwegman and Arthur L. Ross, excellent 
carpenters and loyal craftsmen; Lois H. Nelson, unfailingly sympathetic, 
controlled, the judicious receptionist and Administrative Secretary to the 
President; Mary Forster, warm-hearted Chief Clerk at the Physical Plant 
Office; Katherine McCluckie, friendly and efficient postal clerk. No such 
list could be brought to this arbitrary close without mention of Minnie 
Mae Pitkin, who is Executive Aide to President Morris, and whose versa- 


tility and presence of mind are even now becoming a handsome legend. 
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Pad DAZR AY AS NAS RV OEYE NICER PRIS BS 


In the summer of 1952 a branch known as Auxiliary and Service 
Enterprises was set up at Southern in order to bind a little more closely 
the growing number of offices which lead across the schools and depart- 
ments, and where a transfer of funds ordinarily takes place, or where pay- 
ment is made out of the pocket of a customer. This important sub-agency 
under George Hand has been headed from the outset by the equable Mr. 
Paul W. Isbell, who has disentangled knotty problems which arise in the 
rental of certain university-owned properties, the Duplicating Service, the 
Office Machine Repair Service, and so forth, with a sure and tactful 
management. Some other institutions, notably the University of Michigan 
and the University of Texas, have organized much the same kind of office, 
and it is easy to see that one of the chief benefits to be had is the pooling 
of common resources and indebtednesses.35 

In the minds of those responsible for this office at Southern, there has 
been a separation, almost from the start, between auxiliary enterprises 
which receive pay from persons or groups outside official organization - 
I mean such enterprises as student dormitories, cafeterias, bookstore sup- 
plies, film rental library, and so on - and the services which are ancillary 
to the educational or administrative parts of the University.3° The chief 
mark of the difference is that though auxiliary enterprises are not expected 
to make profits, each one of the units is fairly obligated to support itself 
from its own income, on the other hand, the services cannot so function: 
deficits necessarily pile up in one, although these are counterweighted by 
favorable balances in others. It is hard to see how a photographic service 
could come out even, with its high-priced equipment, large outlay of daily 
supplies, and personal expenses. On the other hand, certain other services 
can turn the trick better, and among the enterprises, the veterans’ housing 
project could hardly lose money; for the initial cost of putting up the 
prefabricated buildings, and the charges for utilities, even in a town like 
Carbondale, where these are high, are more than offset by the steady 
rentals of these sun-scorched little structures.37 

Doubtless as the building program expands, the enterprises which 


without question become part of their usefulness will grow and reproduce 
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themselves. Among these in 1955 were the management of the Men’s 
Residence Barracks, Woody Hall (the women’s dormitory completed 
in 1953 and ably guided by Miss Maxine Vogely), and the Oasis, where 
snacks are served to students earnestly discussing course grades or playing 
bridge. It has been necessary for the University to provide meals at quite 
moderate cost, not only as a matter of convenience, but in certain cases 
because nutritional studies have shown that many students have not re- 
ceived proper vitamins.3$ 

Among the other group, I select the Duplicating Service as having 
a history typical yet of slightly more general interest. It began humbly as 
a mimeograph machine with a single operator in a small room in the 
chemistry building. Later it turned into a couple of small offset presses, a 
puncher, a cutter, an addressing machine, and the persons for running 
them, all housed in a former private dwelling perilously close toa dangerous 
turn in Highway $1, which at that time ran through the campus. A driver 
who had braced himself for the adventures of the road added a cedilla 
to the turn which formed the letter L, and the building remained for a 
couple of years badly stove in; but the service waited out the construction 
delays, and was given capacious new quarters in the large shops at the 
south end of the campus. Here a linotype machine with a full set of Bodoni 
matrices was quickly added, a stitcher, giant cameras for photolithography 
work; and more hand-set fonts, together with a small hand-fed press, are 
rapidly crowding the generous rooms. A large flat-bed press awaits as- 
sembly, and a shiny offset machine of medium size is being installed. 
Recently the work of the office has been directed by the extremely oblig- 
ing Mr. Earl Eugene Parkhill, whose grasp of the problems of conciliating 
faculty members customarily not well acquainted with printing matters 
and of training up students who work for limited stretches only is en- 
grafted upon his early training at Southern as a student of pure science, not 
technology and management. 

Other branches, such as the Photographic Service, have pitiable ac- 
commodations and yet are able to pursue their work - which in this case 
amounts to twenty thousand prints a year - efficiently in spite of narrow 
walls, intolerable stuffiness, in old buildings commandeered by the Uni- 
versity in order hastily to fill a gap. The jovial, bright-cyed serenity of 
Professor C. William Horrell remains in spite of the harassments of his 
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squeezed little laboratories, and is as much worthy of tribute as are the 
standards he has so consistently sought to impose upon his student-worker 
assistants. 


This review of the sphere of executive management and the conduct 
of financial affairs has been composed upon the premise that these functions 
of the university are necessarily ancillary to aims quite different; that what 
is felt is not so much the presence as the lack of business management, 
when it is lacking; and that it properly cannot intrude too forcibly in the 
lives of professors and students - no, nor administrators either — if it is to 
serve its purpose. A university guided solely by business principles would 
be like an army that did not put fighting first; and it would win a com- 
parable number of victories over ignorance, tastelessness, and moral in- 
sipidity. In a sense, the problem of business management at a state insti- 
tution like Southern is not quite that of any other, for it would be legally 
impossible for Southern to overexpend its assets - strictly speaking, it could 
not operate on the red side of the ledger for more than the balance of a 
biennium, and not really even for that time. Any contraction of the Uni- 
versity s sphere of operations would be owing to a political decision, not 
an informal financial one, and could hardly be the direct result of im- 
providence or ineptitude of the local administration. This is not to claim 
that Southern is an unsinkable ship but that at least her main course is 
charted not by her captain and his mates but by the owners of the line. 
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Instruction 


and Its Personal Servants 


T is hardly necessary to belabor and belam the reader with arguments 
he show that instruction is central in the work of the University. The 
word “instruction” is ordinarily used at Southern for a whole group of 
activities, from the most exact teaching - proofs and inductions - to the 
subsidiary devices in use to make a lecture convincing, palatable, clear, 
or easily remembered. One might represent the first meaning by a small 
circle, the second a much larger one, but still well within the pale of the 
university's essential work. Research, too, is a part of this work, and un- 
fortunately there seems to be no word appropriately denoting both this 
and instruction. Much has been written upon the question whether re- 
search and instruction are identical, supplementary, or inimical to each 
other, and in truth the answer to this question - partly epistemological, 
partly ethical, and partly psychological - lies deep in the philosophy of 
education, and a full statement of these varied principles would obscure 
the more particular inquiry we are here conducting. In this book, history 
is the better aim. 

The administrator must be able to estimate the claims of the sup- 
portive functions of the University, as opposed to the essential, and dispose 
of them in order. This is the task of the President and the Board of Trustees. 
At Southern the Vice President for Instruction has final responsibility for 
research, and there is little reason why it should be otherwise, despite the 
open question of the closeness of fit between research and instruction. 
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CHARLES DEWEY TENNEY 


Men may easily be named, in whom some particular good disposition has been 
more conspicuous than in Addison. But the just harmony of qualities, the exact 
temper between the stern and humane virtues, the habitual observance of every 
law, not only of moral rectitude, but of moral grace and dignity, distinguishes 
him from all men who have been tried by equally strong temptations. 


—- MACAULAY 


Cuar_es Dewey Tenney, whose title is most properly Vice President 
for Instruction,' has the widest and, I think, the deepest intellectual inter- 
ests of any man on campus. He was born in 1906, and was educated in the 
Far West, receiving his degrees from Gooding College in Idaho and from 
the University of Oregon. His doctoral dissertation was a study of Shake- 
spearean imagery, done at a time when such quasi-semantic studies were 
quite new - Caroline Spurgeon’s important work did not appear until 
several years later, 1935 to be exact. He had a year at Harvard also, and 
enthusiastic support of Alfred North Whitehead was in part responsible 
for securing Tenney an assistant professorship at Southern in the low luck 
of the early Depression. His appointment was in the English department, 
but five years later, in 1936, he organized the department work in Philos- 
ophy, and remained its acting chairman for many years, concurrently with 
promotions which culminated in a professorship in English and Philosophy, 
in 1944. For many years he served as tennis coach, debate coach, and (for 
a briefer interval) adviser to student publications. The thoughtful approach 
he took to the game of tennis made it a problem of winning by analysis, 
while successful debating was a question of nimbleness. 

In 1945 came a crucial turn in his career. President Lay, in searching 
for an administrative assistant who could replace Miss Helen Shuman, 
requested Tenney to serve. On December 1 he formally took up his new 
duties. After President Morris arrived, Tenney was given more functions, 
becoming in effect the sole vice president of the University, in charge of 
the whole internal budget and most of the internal operating program. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees held on December 2, 1952, he was 
appointed Vice President and Provost, while George H. Hand became 
Vice President and Comptroller. 
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Because of his importance in shaping policies and, to a lesser extent, 
procedures, I think it well for a moment to examine his critical predis- 
positions, and come to some understanding of a man who seems to have 
more in common with the college presidents of a day long past than do 
most presidents of our time - bedevilled as they are with official greeting, 
with fund-raising, with public appearances, so that they have little op- 
portunity for acquaintance, let alone familiarity with the staff membership. 

The delight of the mind as it ranges over ideas and expressions is the 
very center of Tenney’s intellectual and critical life. I do not believe he 
would find it permissible to distinguish sharply between poetry, criticism, 
and philosophic systems. In an essay on George Meredith published the 
year he came to Southern,? he made the point that much of the babel of 
tongues in twentieth century criticism arises because the critics are un- 
willing or unable to frame a philosophy of man - a clear-headed theory 
such as Meredith put forth in his novels, letters, and the great essay on 
comedy. Tenney does not say that Meredith’s views are uniquely correct - 
I am sure he would feel that Coleridge, Shaw, Hume, or half a dozen 
other notable author-critics could be taken to the same point - but the 
Meredithian philosophy of the earth, of civilization, and of sentimentality 
resulting from their conflict would at least help to poise and group the 
vast numbers of disparate opinions of our time. 


The Comic Spirit [he says] is Meredith’s formulation of his anti-sentimental 
philosophy as it applies to art. Comedy is no buffoon’s attitude, no jester’s 
wand; in the hands of the artist it becomes both a practical and a con- 
structive philosophy. Civilized life must be viewed under the aspect of 
philosophical comedy if it is to be purged of its dross and again made one | 
with the large process. The chief function of the Comic Spirit is a social 
one: it points out wherein society has departed from the only reality man 
can be sure of — the growing earth. ... Sentimentalism is nature seen through 
the warped view of the egoist. The primitive being, faced with a struggle 
for life in a world of competing individuals, at length comes to look at 
nature as an enemy... . As earth moves toward spiritual realization, 
primitive man undergoes a refining process which produces the social 
egoism that is the distinguishing trait of the sentimentalist. .. . The 
sentimentalist utilizes spirit not only to nourish his pride but also to cover 
up the fact that he is afraid to pay the penalty of his perverse desires. He 


removes spirit from its natural setting in the growing earth, and converts 
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it into food and clothing for the body of abnormal selfishness that is his 
expression of himself in society.3 


In Tenney’s view, poetry, to have excellence, must be expressive of 
the same moral constants as philosophy. He himself has written serious 
verse showing affinities with Whitman and Frost rather than with the 
brittle Eliot or the chilly and obscure Pound. It is no derogation of his 
poetry to say that as ready an entry into the sophistications of his well- 
trained mind is discovered in his humor: it is difficult to find anyone who 
shows more enjoyment of the play of the mental powers than does Tenney. 
His humor is not rocking, neither is it dry; it is lucid penetration of the 
illogical situation on the one hand, and the versatile employment of verbal 
logicalities upon the other. It is better in conversation than in print. A few 
years ago an unlucky slip on a wintry road brought Tenney to a long stay 
in the hospital with a badly broken leg. In his leisure he wrote some free 
verse, in which he praised several radio wits of the day: 


But the brightest, smoothest comic of them all 
Is ice. 
Its slick wit fractures me. 


The responsibility for the curriculum at Southern is, and has been 
for many years, chiefly in Tenney’s hands. This has meant a diversion of 
his energies into work quite removed from his scholarship, yet work which 
was warranting, indeed crying out for, application of this learning. It has 
been his good fortune to have expert or, at any rate, high amateur knowl- 
edge of perhaps a dozen fields outside the two where his chief concerns 
have lain, English literature and the history of philosophic ideas. It is ex- 
tremely interesting to see the consequences of continually forcing hard 
and impersonal decisions upon a man who is trained to the nice sensitivity 
to ideas, moods, and persons which a superior student of the humanities 
must evince. This conflict has produced a humane practical scientist rather 
than, to follow Meredith again, the egregious scientific humanist. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said that he would feel satisfied if half of 
all his administrative decisions turned out well, and it is quite true that 
the very urge to be infallible often serves to undo executives. It is also 
true that many leaders who are content with something short of this in- 
fallibility are misunderstood, even by the beneficiaries of their plans, be- 
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cause of their very recognition that no man can march straight to every 
goal. It is my impression that Charles Tenney has often been misinter- 
preted, and that a certain diffidence and impassiveness of manner have 
made those on whose behalf he has labored ascribe a lack of sympathy to 
him. The truth is, there is no one executive type of man, just as there is no 
soldier who alone is soldierly; but there is still a stereotype which persists, 
even in academic circles, of an allegro con brio dynamism in the man who 
determines policies. Certainly no other member of the University com- 
bines virtues in the balance that Tenney has shown; but other men have 
seemed to make their decisions more popular. This popularity in some 
respects can itself be counted a virtue, if we consider the harmony of 
moods in the faculty or staff; but the long-run effects of Tenney’s thinking 
have gone far to making Southern a place of greater dignity and respect. 
Tenney’s method of administering, which derives in part from Fabius, 
has been the most pervasive influence upon the intellectual life of the 
campus in the past dozen years; and although he has on occasion not won 
by his tactics, he is content to wait and try again - preparing ever more 
thoroughly. He is a great believer in committee methods, and feels that 
if a bad plan, or one clearly counter to his own projects, emerges from 
such councils, its very proponents will at length see for themselves how 
far from the mark they were, when their recommendations have been in 
practice for a time. A committee, he would almost say, is an excellent way 
of saving a man from his own blunders. I cannot pretend that Tenney 
always sees plans, their successes and failures, sub specie aeternitatis; and the 
mere fact that a committee has made a boner does not entitle anyone to 
predicate victory of the tactics. On occasion Tenney moves more rapidly 
than for the most part he would himself condone, yet ordinarily the 
seemingly relaxed pursuit of his aims - aims which in the telling are positive 
enough ~ has often taken up the shocks of a tension whose pulls in a uni- 
versity slowly growing up to its proper size would have been unbearable. 

To recite Charles Tenney’s principal aims would seem banal enough - 
a better integration of courses and departments, a cessation of whatever 
hostilities may have existed between rival colleges in the University, a 
higher proportion of teachers with earned degrees and active research 
projects, better communication with scholars outside and more effort to 


cross-fertilize opinions, encouragement of real intellectual novelties at the 
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expense of fads - and these aims appear so reasonable, so fully in accord 
with the definition of a university that they are hardly worth listing. But 
their very prudential value furnishes the stronger reasons why they re- 
quire the utmost concentration of effort to bring them about, and why 
the academic program can be made to fit them only with trial and dif- 
ficulty. In many cases, in fact most, the influence of the Vice President for 
Instruction is not a direct one, for although he is a member or chairman of 
several committees prominent in the settling of general policy,‘ these are 
not offices which by decree report to him as administrator. A different- 
iation, then, may be found between such agencies as are auxiliary to the 
instructional program and such committees as recommend policies to be 
pursued by the academic personnel in general, although for obvious reasons 
Tenney is personally responsible for both lines of operation. 

Most of the work of these committees can be represented as points of 
intersection between faculty and administration, and will be taken up in 
due time. The problems of curricular organization - clearly Tenney’s 
chief interest and duty - will require a separate chapter. So I shall discuss 
here the office of the Registrar, the University Bookstore, the Audio- 
Visual Aids Service, the Libraries, Statistical Services, and the Museum, 
these being at present the offices directly reporting to the Vice President 
for Instruction, and being engaged in functions ancillary to the instruc- 
tional and research portion of the program. Research I leave till a later 
section, where it can be dealt with as if it were part of the curriculum, for 
in a sense that is the way it was first instituted at Southern. 


Caer Po Er CS 1 Roa 


Visitor to a University of California campus: My, what a lot of people! 
How many students do you have? 
President Sproul: Oh, about one in a hundred. 

- Hearsay report 


THE most important representative of a university to its public, from 
the point of view of curriculum is, of course, the registrar, and yet he is 
ordinarily a person not seen nearly so often by the students as are many 
of the deans and other executives. The registrar stands about midway 
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between the public display of a professor and the anonymous seclusion of 
the chief accountants, business managers, and so forth. Because the reg- 
istrar must deal with students as students, not as payers of or defaulters 
upon bills, or as cases of measles, he is often a member of the faculty as 
well as an official. In the history of Southern this proposition has held true 
time and again: in the early days, everyone, including administrators in 
the Normal, taught courses, and the office of registrar was usually joined 
with that of vice president.s In 1930 Miss Marjorie Shank came to the 
post - she had already been teaching geography at Southern for some 
eight years - and it is with her name that the chief functional enlargements 
of the office should probably be coupled. Miss Shank brought to her task 
a four-square honesty and thoroughness, a clipped and decisive manner, 
and she ran her establishment without an overload of rules and forms. 
Much of the work of the office was merely executive of what had been 
decided elsewhere - in Springfield, for example, where many questions 
of credit hours were settled quite independently of views and needs at 
Southern. (Especially was this true of the requirements for certification of 
teachers.) Other decisions were made in the councils of the University 
deans or presidents, where the registrar could only advise and persuade. 
Having expanded her office considerably, Professor Shank at length asked 
to be relieved of her duties, to return to full-time teaching.* She was 
succeeded by Robert A. McGrath, associate professor of Government, 
who has been able further to enlarge his staff, owing mainly to an ad- 
vantageous move to larger, if temporary and oppressively stuffy, quarters 
in a barracks building. Veblen speaks disparagingly of the “miner’sinch.. . 
measured in terms of standard text per time unit,” which “brings academic 
life to revolve about the office of the Keeper of the Tape and Sealing 
Wax, 7” but the fact is that one would find it hard to justify any arrange- 
ment other than one in which close scrutiny was maintained. This is a 
sacrifice, it is true, upon the altar of Jacksonian democratic ideals in edu- 
cation, for the learning of the intellectually élite seems to require no such 
accounting system, and indeed attention to hours becomes less and less 
formal in graduate programs, in spite of the minimum requirements out- 
lined. 

Dr. McGrath is temperamentally quite the opposite of Professor Shank, 
for he has an andante rhythm of gait and speech, and although the use 
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of machine-sorted cards has greatly assisted him in keeping track of the 
multitudes of new students and their - I can hardly say whimsicalities - 
their changes of program, still he has a less demanding attitude toward the 
regulations. Many policies are set by Dr. McGrath, though it is probably 
true that the major ones are made in committee; and the lists of courses 
are to be taught, offered during a term, or required. The student as 
meeting the requirements of faculties and of deans, however, is of great 
concern to him, as are the fees to be assessed. The Registrar at Southern 
doubles as Director of Admissions, and here he determines to a greater 
extent what the policies and the procedures will be, without consultation.é 

One of the most interesting problems which arises in a college is the 
number of students enrolled in any one term. Leaving aside the question 
of late registration or premature separation, the part-time students, the 
off-campus and extension students, those in adult education, all make it 
difficult to estimate the precise numbers. Requests for enrollment figures 
come from outside agencies wishing to tabulate enrollments on a nation- 
wide basis. Innumerable questionnaires reached the registrar and his har- 
assed assistants asking for enrollments total or special. Similar requests from 
persons within the University stem from idle curiosity or from serious 
practical concern. At the core of the program, naturally, are the resident 
students - those taking their work on the Carbondale campus or at 
resident centers: in the fall of 1935 there were 1,482 of these; in 1945, 
1,073; in 1950 the number had again risen, to 3,141; and in 1955, 5,554 
students had enrolled for courses during the autumn quarter. Most of 
these students are what might be called administratively “normal” - that 
is, they decide their courses, are assessed, and pay their fees, or have the 
fees paid through customary scholarship-committee or veteran-bureau 
channels. In a university, the chronic ne’er-do-wells, who seek to make 
exceptions of themselves, are fortunately a small group, and the officials 
and professors alike can pick them out from the otherwise well-adjusted 
throng. 
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Ons of the most strikingly direct effects on the student of the poverty 
of the Southern Illinois area has been in the ownership of books. At one 
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time there was a bookstore located near the campus, and later on the 
campus itself; students were expected to buy the texts assigned for each 
course. In the main they did, too - and sold them immediately after the 
term was over. Because the students had little money, there was a kind 
of moral pressure upon the instructor not to change texts, even after a 
number of years. The time wasted in this fevered exchange seemed to be 
unjustified; so when the Depression brought students to their lowest ebb, 
a rental system was inaugurated, whereby a text is settled upon by the 
instructor and then let out, term after term, for at least three years. The 
rental for the entire set of books a student will need in his course is nominal, 
and there is no need for him to haggle later on. In the spring of 1950, the 
Bookstore committee (which decides policy), circulated a questionnaire 
to the faculty. About 85 per cent were in favor of the system, for most of 
them did not feel unduly constricted by the three-year rule on the ordering 
of new books; and anyway, by judicious piecing with other instructors of 
the same department, or a different one, it has been possible to make use 
of two or even more texts in certain courses. 

W.C. Fly was manager of the bookstore from 1937 until 1942, at 
which time J. Carl Trobaugh took his place. Fly was, by various accounts, 
a great reader of books himself, and even kept many of his own at the 
store for students to browse over. Mr. Trobaugh’s position has been a 
little different - for he has had extremely trying conditions to contend 
with - crowding, much student help hired for but a few days each term, 
and the need to handle an increasingly large stock of supplies. These and 
other difficulties he has met with a quiet, pleasant-faced stoicism. In June 
of 1955 there was already talk of giving the book rental system over to 
the new University library, and of putting Trobaugh in charge of an 
augmented stock of stationery and other necessities. 


AUDTO=-VISUALTAIDS 


In the broadest sense, audio-visual aids are coterminous with the entire 
instructional program of any university, for they include anything pre- 
sented to the mind through eye and ear in such a way that the memory and 
the intellect may, in their diverse ways, grasp it. In this sense, one may 
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say that what we have in mind are not aids at all, but part of a unitary 
whole. In a more restricted way, these aids are listed quite concretely as 
motion pictures, film strips, slides, tape recorders, feltboards, chalkboards, 
and the like, which a specialized service buys, maintains, distributes, or 
whose use it encourages. Professors in many schools, chiefly those, I think, 
in liberal arts colleges, are inclined to consider such aids as distractive or 
at any rate supernumerary; but the truth is that these same professors 
write and draw lustily on the blackboard (which initiates call a chalkboard) 
or they occupy themselves with conducting the field trips that are part 
of the recommendations of any audio-visual department. 

Mr. C. C. Logan, after 1923 connected with the Training School, 
was the first to organize a small visual aids program on Southern’s campus. 
In 1947 Mr. Donald A. Ingli arrived from graduate training at Wisconsin 
(and also many years’ experience as teacher and administrator in public 
schools) to enlarge the service and to inaugurate courses of instruction. 
On the one hand, I think he adheres firmly to the ideal described by say- 
ing that there is no proper distinction between instruction and its aids; 
on the other, it is part of his viewpoint that he does not wish to encourage 
the maximum use of aids, but simply the optimum use - this is his by- 
word - and this twofold thesis has been upheld in his effort to inform and 
demonstrate to faculty members. In 1954 the films owned and circulated 
by the service numbered about two thousand, the film strips approximately 
half that number;? but Ingli deplores any tendencies to let these aids re- 
place lectures and discussions fully as much as he regrets that some depart- 
ments make little or no use of an admirable collection.1? This is un- 
doubtedly the caution prompting virtually all the great philosophers of 
education to stress the importance of appealing to the mind by more than 
one route, but to make certain that it was the intellect, not the desire for 
recreation, to which appeal was being made. Ingli himself calls Comenius 
the “father of visual education,” although it would be perfectly legitimate 
to go further back, and claim several Greek logicians and mathematicians 
instead, as founders of this technical innovation. At any rate, it appears to 
have been part of an old academic tradition to employ audio-visual aids 
in rendering conceptual meanings with greatest possible clarity. Popularly 
the Armed Services are thought to have practically originated training 
films, models, and such devices, in World War II, but the truth is that in 
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the early twenties a number of universities and other agencies were already 
exploring methods on a grand scale for making the best use of our sensory 
faculties in instruction by mechanical means, particularly motion pictures. 
It is chiefly those experiments to which Southern has fallen heir. 

I venture the opinion that the Audio-Visual Aids group has greatly 
strengthened its hand by insisting that the mechanical devices purveyed 
are to be taken as ingredients in a larger recipe of good teaching; that 
such aids must be thoroughly evaluated, in advance by the instructor and 
in retrospect by the students; and that they become a blight insofar as they 
are ever allowed to lead away from face-to-face communication between 
one who demonstrates and those who are learning. 
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“If a head and a book knock together, and one of them sounds hollow, is it 
always the book?” 
- Quoted by Schopenhauer in his “Essay on Fame” 


THE same statutes which put Audio-Visual Aids under the University 
Libraries made the latter in turn responsible to the Chief Officer of In- 
struction.’ In a sense the plural name, libraries, is justified, for there are 
certain limitations upon the unity which it is practicable to impose upon 
this or any library - fissures open up in the financial accountability, the 
subject matters, the trained personnel, or simply the locations available. 
On occasion a bequest carries with it the rider that the items given must 
be kept together as a group; or an actively expanding category of books 
outgrows the space allotted to it. About all that can be done in designing 
a library building is to follow the well-worn slogan admonishing us to 
anticipate future needs - which turn out to be opaque to such vision - 
and to make it large enough and flexible enough so that makeshifts can be 
postponed as long as possible. At present the University and its librarian 
staff are in the enviable position of having such a building pretty much 
within grasp, and of having no critical shortages staring them in the face. 

I shall not dwell much upon the early history of the library system 
at Southern, for this phase has been written up more than adequately.'? 
We might conveniently summarize the four principal stages of its career 


ee 
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by saying that very early the library was physically not a separate entity 
with its own building but was an almost microscopic collection of books 
placed in a classroom building, and with very limited accessibility to the 
students. Better times came when Wheeler Library was erected, some 
thirty years after the founding of the University; but this building proved 
insufficient after another quarter century, and the students, administration, 
and staff began to chafe under the restrictions of a crowded, ill-heated, ill- 
ventilated structure which was officially condemned, for the accommo- 
dating of three-fourths of the book load, by the State Architect in 1948. 
The second period, of relative affluence, thus merged gradually into one 
of tight discomfort, in which everyone could but look forward to a better 
housing for the growing collection of books and periodicals. I have de- 
scribed in Chapter One the new modular building, up-to-date in so many 
modes of operation if not in style, which in the summer of 1955 was 
nearing completion. The visitor to Southern would probably receive the 
clearest impression of the University’s advancing modernity if he were 
to be taken through the corridors, office, and stacks - all of these air- 
conditioned - and allowed to walk over the gentle sloped lawns, at this 
writing muddy gashes punctuated with sagging board walks. 

In 1937 Mr. Howard E. Bosley, with an M.A. degree from Teachers 
College, New York, became Director of the Library, as well as a member 
of the Department of Education. The following year he set up the first of 
two ambitious plans to construct a new and more adequate building to 
house the service as well as the University Museum. Moneys for con- 
struction were not forthcoming from the state, although certain other 
agencies had promised to go far toward matching such appropriations, and 
the plans languished. The buildings planned were considerably more 
spacious than Wheeler, but as events later indicated, it was doubtless well 
that neither of them was built, for the phenomenal growth of Southern 
after 1950 was not within the prospects of belief in the pre-war years, and 
the building eventually constructed was far more suited to current and 
future expansion. 

Mr. Bosley resigned his library post in 1947 (he wished to devote all 
his attention to teaching), and after an interregnum during which Miss 
Elizabeth Opal Stone served as Acting Director,’3 Dr. Robert H. Muller, 
a native of Germany whose training at Stanford, the University of Cali- 
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fornia, and the University of Chicago had brought him into contact with 
many intellectual as well as technical traditions, was appointed to the 
headship of the service. Primarily Muller was an expert in the planning 
of new libraries,’4 and in company with Mr. Joseph Booton, an architect, 
he drew up specifications for a building designed to permit students free 
access to all stacks, to afford space for the latest mechanical aids (micro- 
films, microcards, etc.) to study, and to give a sense of spaciousness with 
low ceilings, light without windows, ventilation without visible fans - all 
presumed to be conducive to study. 

Mr. Muller often pointed out that the success of librarians depends 
only in part upon the specialist training which the graduate schools mainly 
give, the larger part of their education really lying better in general cult- 
ivation of the arts and sciences, and in administrative judgment. The 
meticulousness with which one commonly associates librarians is often, 
he has said, a bar to significant success, although great patience and per- 
sistence could hardly be called a vice. One of his most pressing adminis- 
trative problems was the status of the personnel under his jurisdiction: 
universities and colleges are divided something like half-and-half between 
according faculty status to the professional librarians and keeping them 
on a staff basis. There are disadvantages, Muller has remarked, in either 
choice; and at any rate the inclusion in the faculty at Southern has in the 
main been successful. But I quote Ralph E. McCoy, present Director of 
the Libraries, who has said (in a personal communication) that this ob- 
servation should be tempered slightly when we note that 


many members of the Library staff have felt that promotions or raises in 
salary have come to them with undue slowness. There has never been a 
wholly clear agreement upon standards for promotion for these persons. 
The chief question turns upon whether the dual master’s degree (an M.A. 
in a regular academic subject plus a professional master’s in library science, 
ie. a total of two to three years of graduate work) is the equivalent of a 
doctorate for purposes of promotion. 


In many respects Muller was one of the ablest planners on campus, 
although the details of his job and a short manner often made it difficult 
for others fully to appreciate him. He was a professional with a profes- 
sional’s wistful respect for the amateur touch, and he made it a practice 
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to read widely after hours, outside the technical publications of his own 
field. Yet one of his most typical expressions is an essay on the need for 
staff reading, which combines acute observations on the importance of 
encouraging the trained librarians to read in the humanities and sciences 
during their working hours, and at the same time estimates the cost of 
the plan together with closely detailed suggestions regarding a card file 
for recording the books read by these librarians.‘5 His term of service at 
Southern was marked by a number of innovations which have nearly all 
maintained themselves as successes in spite of what has been a staggering 
disability of the library - shortage of space and equipment.’® A circulating 
collection of classical records; a browsing collection of some five hundred 
books, mostly popular accounts of the subject matters of contemporary 
vocations and avocations (the Books for Living Collection); an active 
inter-library exchange policy; files of microfilms together with reading 
machines - these and many other enterprises have been effective ex- 
tensions, however modest in scope they have had to be, of the older types 
of library service. 

In June of 1954 Muller resigned to accept an excellent post at the 
University of Michigan, and was replaced by Dr. Ralph E. McCoy, a 
man of somewhat similar views but rather different temperament. It is no 
derogation of Mr. McCoy to say that many of the problems his pre- 
decessor faced would be shortly eliminated because of the eventually 
enormous increase in space and comfort; nor is it a derogation of Muller 
to say that, as is natural, it is often difficult for a successor to inherit an- 
other man’s plans and devices. McCoy is a University of Illinois man, a 
librarian of a special institute there, and justly attends to all the varied 
operations needed in any broad library service. The increased publicity 
given to cybernetics in the past five or six years, the development of new 
photographic and printing methods which would vastly reduce the space 
needed and increase the ease of locating materials for research,'7 have no 
doubt given every librarian cause to ponder whether his institution should 
not be mechanized to the greatest possible extent from the outset; but I 
do not think there is a trace of stubborn conservatism in Mr. McCoy 
when he points out that the limitations of microcards and the rest are as 
apparent as are their advantages. A large room for mechanical appliances 
will be provided in the new building, but it will be many years, doubtless, 
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before such a room can properly become a center for the kind of virtually 
instantaneous research advocated by Vannevar Bush and others. 

The book collection, as university libraries go, is not yet a large one, 
and until recently acquisition has been slow. Quite surprisingly, there 
were years in the administration of President Shryock when no volumes 
were added.1° The collection is somewhat uneven, as one might suppose - 
but then, what is a balanced collection: If all the books published were to 
be put ina library, the result would be a poorly weighted set, with popular 
works, mainly fiction, overwhelming most of the rest, only to be out- 
done by government reports. Acquisition has been mainly through depart- 
mental allotments,’9 each department being responsible for the ordering 
of anywhere from fifty to two or three thousand dollars’ worth of books 
each year.?? Apportionment of these funds has been a ticklish affair, and 
has been governed by many often conflicting principles: the size of the 
staff in a department, and the size of the student body likely to take 
courses offered by it; the apparent shortages; the zeal of the library re- 
presentative in ordering books, and his readiness to complain of being 
slighted; previous years’ allotments; and so forth. Thus the getting of 
books has been an intricate interaction between library staff and depart- 
mental staff, and it is probably fair to say that no other activity of this 
university or of others represents the cumulative planning and predilec- 
tions of so many different men and women. In 1955 the library collection 
stood roughly at 170,000 books and about one-tenth of that number of 
periodicals of all sorts. 

It is hard to appraise faculty and student attitudes toward the library. 
Some of the most avid scholars rarely use such a library, the reason lying 
in their own personal collections which absorb their attention - and their 
salaries - or, in mathematical studies, their need to rely on very few books. 
To a lesser extent this can apply to students, and if it does not, certainly 
a strong bookstore rental system removes one necessity for consulting 
library books. Insofar as a man who has a favorable impression of the 
library can be ticked off on a counter when he enters, statistical surveys 
provide some inkling of this, or, if they seem unsatisfactory, the number 
of borrowings can be tallied. In late years, these latter have slowly grown 
from about a hundred thousand to half again this number - say about 


one book borrowed for each book owned. But here it becomes unprofit- 
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able to investigate further student motives, interest, or mental growth as 
a result of the use of the library. No doubt many inquiries have been 
made, far beyond my competence or space to discuss here; but they do 
not afford much insight into the problems at Southern. Muller often said 
that circulation at Southern compared very favorably with a national 
average; but he would also insist that a library’s merits are not to be judged 
solely by the collection of books and their fraction which crosses the loan 


desk. 
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When the “measure” of a thing is changed, the thing itself changes and ceases 
to be the particular somewhat that it was, through the passing beyond its “‘meas- 
ure, — increasing or decreasing beyond it. 

—- HeGEL, Outline of Logic 


Tue McBee Keysort method of card filing has been in use in recent 
years in the University Library, and this is a modest approach to the quick, 
choppy machinery of the International Business Machines system whose 
nervous contrivances, encased in a warm gray, now line a large room in a 
barracks building on South Thompson. This is the main workroom of 
the Statistical Services, begun in 1948 under jurisdiction of the Registrar, 
and now more nearly full-fledged, and entirely independent. The man 
most responsible for developing this service is Abraham M. Mark, a 
serious mathematician who for the time has quit the pleasures of re- 
search in order to supervise the work of the office.2?, Mark’s competence 
in his own field, and his broad and quite sophisticated interests in others 
than his own, derives from the careful discipline of his powers at Brooklyn 
College and at Cornell University, and had a chance to show itself in an 
instructorship in the Engineering and Experimental Station of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. While there he demonstrated an application of prob- 
ability theory to the estimation of droplets in a spray, something of con- 
siderable interest in the manufacture of industrial atomizers. Since coming 
to Southern in 1950, he has thrown himself into what is quite frequently 
a routine job, and his mathematical studies have become a matter of 


keeping late hours on his own account. 
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The use of machines to record student registration, grades, and pay- 
rolls, tabulate teaching loads, and so forth,?3 would seem to confirm the 
strictures of Veblen against the modern university as a place where hard 
thinking has given way to hard accounting, tabulations have superseded 
independent inquiry. The objections written by Veblen with exquisitely 
torturing satire are among the chief complaints of the critics of our day, 
so many of whom are on the faculties of the institutions themselves. It 
is quite true that a whole battery of machines is now used to mark the 
student’s grade sheets,?4 help assess his fees, and set out his program, and 
these might be tied to the dehumanization of university life. About the 
only point that can be made in defence of them is that, granting the fact 
of democracy in higher learning, and especially in the state universities, 
where admission is not always on the basis of absolutely superior under- 
standing, it is well to keep some sort of account of the student’s academic 
peregrinations, and machines are the simplest way to free everyone, 
students, instructors, and clerical personnel and deans alike, of minutiae, 
so that they can attend to more important problems. Postulate a curri- 
culum - that is, knowledge parcelled among teachers - postulate a demo- 
cratically chosen student body, and the upshot must be records of a very 
mechanical kind. But the human being who administers can be as un- 
imaginative and unbending as the sorter made of relays and brushes, and 
doubtless this implies that the ubiquitous punched cards, 31/, by 73/s inches, 
have changed us little, though their removal would be a great loss. 


PIR UIN DE ROSY NOUS eM 


Proressor J. Charles Kelley, present head of the University Museum 
(as well as a member of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology) 
says that the only two ways open to a department of anthropology wishing 
to achieve distinction are to start out on extensive field trips and to found 
a museum. Be that as it may, a university museum has existed at Southern 
from the very beginning of the history of the University, and it has had 
good acclaim long before an academic department for human life and 
relationships had been organized.?5 I shall not detail any of this long history - 
the losses in the fire of 1883, the pleas for more space, the problems of 
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storage, mounting, exhibition, the help from the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in the shape of tiny, charming dioramas depicting early 
Southern Illinois life - and pass instead to its more recent growth. The 
Museum is a mixture; it is partly an instructional aid, partly an attraction 
for the public passing through Carbondale.?6 In good part it has been a 
repository for items locally discovered and acquired; but in recent years 
a new dimension, that of travel in Latin America and the consequent ac- 
cumulation of artifacts of that part of the world, has been added. At last 
official count, there were over 25,000 items, all in all, of varying sizes, 
qualities, and interest.?7 

It is virtually impossible to characterize the Museum or its personnel 
in any single epithet or statement. The reason is that where formerly 
it had been in the hands of collectors and curators with chiefly local attach- 
ments and training,?® after the advent of Professor Kelley there was a 
turn not only to other cultures - notably the Navajo, in which he is a 
recognized expert, and that of early man in Durango, Mexico, whose 
history he has done much to unravel - but to a rather different conception 
of the study of archaeology itself. Kelley, a stocky Texan, received many 
years of graduate training at Harvard. He has persistently sought for the 
universal concepts which would adequately subsume particular archaeology 
finds, not only in a historical time-sequence but also into a conceptual 
outline resting upon general insights into human development and soci- 
ety - I dare not say human nature, because it is my impression that Kelley 
accords very little place to innate character, preferring to derive human 
activity from patternings induced by the cultural milieu. Kelley has offered, 
in his conversations, a large number of analogies between man and 
machine; hence I am inclined to think that for him the inner problems 
of conscience, or the measure of character by judgment, tend to disappear, 
to be replaced by social conditioning and an intelligence which only 
realizes itself insofar as it is instrumental in favorably modifying its en- 
vironment. He has done a whole series of papers on the southwestern 
United States, but in these archaeological studies I feel that he has had to 
let many of his theoretic views lie fallow. As he is quick to admit, the first 
need in studying a culture of which the traces are very faint and lead only 
to probable inferences is to establish a likely sequence of events capable 
of explaining what little evidence can be found. A quiet anonymity lies 
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over the remote past, he has insisted. An example of the type of problem 
he has tackled is in the withdrawal of inhabitant tribes from areas once 
well populated, but not now found to be really inimical to residence.79 
He weighs “the pressure of aggressive, nomadic tribes .. . fluctuations in 
climate, erosion of fields arising from over-utilization of marginal lands, 
epidemic disease, . . . and, finally, internal dissension and civil wars,” 3° as 
possible causes of the breakup of communities around La Junta, on the 
Rio Grande, early in the eighteenth century. 


Evidence has been adduced [he concludes at length] to indicate that this 
movement resulted from the disturbance of a delicate ecological balance 
existing between the principal subsistence life zones and the Apache and 
puebloan peoples of the region. The hypothesis has been advanced that 
this disturbance . . . was produced by a slight adverse fluctuation in annual 
or seasonal rainfall in this region. It may be inferred from this that a 
previous period of more favorable climatic conditions . . . had allowed the 
original development of the nomad-sedentate symbiotic relationship.3/ 


Kelley isa man who pretends a genial scorn of professional philosophy, 
and whose every concept bears traces of philosophical analysis. He has 
tried to combine archaeological evidence with ethnographic and geo- 
graphic data and then, so he has put it, to conceptualize the results not 
solely in terms of historic reconstruction but in terms of a cultural process 
applicable to, and verifiable by, other cultural studies. 

The present organization of the Museum reflects Kelley’s philosophy 
of man. The overt functions of the Museum - lecture service, information, 
exhibits, salvage, research, and publication - are each to be carried on in 
three referential frames, national, regional, and campus, and are to show 
a balance between the biology, the archaeology, the linguistics, and other 
subject matters which will correspond with virtually all other university 
branches of inquiry. For this reason even the organization charts of the 
Museum are rewarding intellectually, as suggesting and refining important 
conceptual relationships. 

Among the members of his staff, this interest in what German Idealists 
called the concrete universal is not fully shared. For example, a rather 
different outlook is that of Irvin Peithmann, who has explored whatever 
has been available to a man willing to occupy a couple of decades with 
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tramping, digging, measuring, photographing evidence of the Indian in 
the region about the conflux of the great rivers at the lower tip of Illinois. 
His exposition is much simpler, more popular; his writings provide a use- 
ful summary for those not fully conversant with Indian life.32 Much of 
the other work of the Museum has been in drawing public attention to the 
fascinating artifacts, minerals, and life forms of the area; and until the 
summer of 1955, at least, it remains that the chief essays at building an 
intellectual bridge between concepts proper to the geography and ethno- 
graphy of the area and the wider scope of cultural anthropology have been 
undertaken by Kelley himself. 


Mire oO i Ee CaaeoaVelS EM ENGI RONG RIAIM 


The wrong way always seems the more reasonable. 


-~ GeorGE Moors, The Bending of the Bough 


ACADEMIC advisement at Southern is quite distinct from vocational 
counselling or any other type of advising; it is limited chiefly to making 
students acquainted with curricular requirements, where they have not 
already become so by consulting the University Announcements, and 
to enforcing these requirements when necessary. 

The entire program is administratively in an anomalous position, for 
it is the responsibility of the academic deans to “advise and approve courses 
of study for students personally or by delegation to responsible persons, ’33 
and yet the Secretary of the Advisers is directly accountable to the Vice 
President for Instruction. Obviously, the three undergraduate deans, who 
have now become six, could hardly be expected to agree on all the details 
of procedure, unless they were to undertake a paralyzing series of con- 
ferences each term, and it is doubtless well that the group of men, who 
have volunteered for a difficult and unrewarding labor, have a central 
authority to whom they report by elected representative. 

As a college grows larger, the need for trained advisers becomes 
greater, assuming that a system of electives, or modified electives, is in 
use. Even the most intelligent and practical of students quickly become 
lost sheep in the heavy thickets of course offerings, not only where there 
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are harassing tangles of available hours with required credits, but also 
where their free choices may be upheld. At first there were half a dozen 
advisers at Southern for the three colleges then existing, in 1952, but with 
the fractionating of Vocations and Professions and the greatly enlarged 
student population, there has been an increase to the point where approx- 
imately three times that number of persons contribute, full or part-time, 
to the program.# It is my impression that about half their efforts, apart 
from mere routine, are inhibitory, keeping students away from their 
sudden enthusiasms; and the other half are obviously constructive, for 
hearsay about term-paper requirements, about too strict or too idle in- 
struction and the like, brings a need for promptings. 

Prior to the inauguration of this plan, the advising of students and 
getting their slips signed, was a great trouble for everyone. Represent- 
atives, and in certain cases, all members of the departments, were expected 
to be at the University gymnasium for one day (or, in the autumn, for 
two days), seated helplessly behind long rows of tables while flustered 
students milled, gossiped, hurried past them, and then slowly congealed 
into queues waiting for faculty signatures. The delays and frustrations 
were not part of small defects in the plan - it had been very carefully con- 
ceived, and was forcefully administered by Professor R. A. Scott of the 
Department of Chemistry - but arose as a result of using such a plan at 
all. With the new system, the taking of required courses promptly enough 
so that they do not interfere with more advanced programs in the last 
two years is insured, and registration, at best something of a lottery, is 
at least one in which the probabilities of bringing the student and his proper 
course of study into a correspondence are heightened. 


GON TVE RS DOYLE? 0 Bae GrArh [ed TSS 


IN a somewhat less formal way, Charles D. Tenney has had the 
major responsibility for publications reflecting official university enter- 
prises and what would in larger institutions go under the heading of a 
university press.35 The publications have been of mixed quality, for it has 
been both difficult and unwise to insist that all student and departmental 


writings cross one man’s desk; and in the past the presses available nearby 
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have been machines with restricted range - mostly newspaper shop presses 
with the two or three fonts of linotype matrices and the customary hand- 
set advertizing faces. The hope was to build a University Press, modest at 
first, but of some distinction, and by 1955 plans had progressed to the 
point where the hiring of a full-time editor was in the offing.3¢ 

From time to time efforts have been made to inaugurate new publi- 
cations ~ including an interesting journal, Southern Miscellany37 - and to 
consolidate the printing of the old. The representation of the University 
to the public, and the representation of the staffs to the rest of the Uni- 
versity at the same time, is a ticklish affair, for quite frequently what has 
appeal to the wider audience will offend the narrower. The quotations 
from local papers and from reports and journals of the Civil War period 
nearly all show a pure grammar and a schooled, if slightly orotund, 
rhetoric. It seems to me that these same media of communication declined 
in this respect about thirty years ago, and that this has had a rather mixed 
effect upon students and faculty alike. The students of this area have trouble 
in writing at all - they are not especially articulate, and do not as a rule 
enjoy committing themselves to paper. The larger number of the faculty 
members, of course, are not of local origin, or if they are, the upbringing 
is overlaid with collegiate and graduate study, foreign travel, and other 
experience; but I think it fair to say that for them, too, the specialized 
training they have received in subject matters remote from literature has 
made writing less universally attractive than it was some decades ago.3 
As the quotations from journal papers in this history must surely indicate, 
many persons at Southern command excellent dictions, but these are 
objects of a frank envy on the part of those whose ordinary work is 
report-writing, test-grading, and the other kinds of communication 
which tend to freeze out self-expressiveness and the vitality of a new 
epithet. 

Publications have ranged from the student newspaper, The Egyptian, 
through countless leaflets describing regular or special courses of study in 
various departments - for example in botany, home economics, foreign 
languages - to the monographs and books which have been issued under 
the imprint of Southern Illinois University.39 In a sense Mr. Tenney has 
been responsible for them all; but the minute editing of manuscripts is an 


activity for which a Vice President in charge of so much else has little 
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time. The appointment of an editor will do much to encourage writing 
and enforce rigid requirements of typographic style. 


THERAGCREDLDUA DLO Ne OBS Oat EL ER 
LLIN O.CS.U SUV OE RS eb 


The true or standard mark of any piece of work is the average of the marks 
given by a large number of competent examiners equally proficient in the 
subject and instructed as to the character and purpose of the examination. 


- F. Y. EDGEWORTH 


IN my account of President Shryock I have had occasion to refer to 
accreditation and standards at Southern, and here I should like merely to 
comment upon one or two features which fall more directly under the 
heading of instruction and the persons supervisory over it. It is no doubt 
the curriculum and the quality of instruction which has the major share 
in determining the standards to be met by the University at large. South- 
ern has come to be accredited, in the past three decades or so, by the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and by the 
Commission of Colleges and Universities of the North Central Associ- 
ation, in Group IV (as a university), by the Association of American 
Colleges and the National Association of Schools of Music, as well as by 
some special departmental accrediting agencies. These facts in themselves 
are insufficient to indicate the standards at Southern, which in one way 
have risen sharply, especially since about 1948, but in another sense have 
remained the same.#? Variety, facilities, and an important liveliness have 
greatly increased since then; but the visitor who had a chance to discuss 
this matter with some older faculty members would hear them deploring 
the obstacles to getting students to work as hard as they did thirty years 
ago. In Southern Illinois instruction was formerly precious by its rarity, 
and many colleagues have told me of an almost pathetic eagerness with 
which the boys and girls of those days threw themselves into their acad- 
emic tasks. It is my impression that the students who were admitted then 
were to begin with of about the same quality as those admitted now; but 
that formerly their industry, and a slight harshness in the collegiate atmos- 
phere, made them better pupils, more appreciative of the small faculty, the 
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tiny library, the old and ill-equipped buildings than they could possibly 
be now. 

Regular degrees were not offered until 1922, and there were no 
graduate candidates until twenty-three years later. At present there are 
very concrete plans for the Ph.D. degree, although opinion is still much 
divided on this point. The University, by reason of its peculiar situation, 
is bound, almost, to carry on what can best be called remedial work; but 
whether a college degree, let alone a graduate degree, could be justified 
for those who must be repaired, so to speak, rather than prepared, is 
another question.‘ It is at any rate hard to think of standards adminis- 
tratively, apart from the professors and the students, and a better under- 
standing of the levels of instruction should be gained from more detailed 
consideration of these two classes of persons. It seems fair to say, however, 
that Mr. Tenney, who now is chiefly responsible for standards, has worked 
long and hard upon this problem, and has attempted to bring powerful 
new minds into the university circle, at the same time insisting that the 
chief raison d’étre of Southern is a suitable training for everyone, propor- 
tioned to their best intellectual powers. 

Mr. Tenney, as much as President Morris, has been hopeful that 
Southern Illinois University would become an institution well worth 
national recognition. Indeed, this hope is a principal key to Tenney’s 
ever-so-complex personality - a temperament subject to alternate relaxa- 
tions and tensions, even as he is pursuing this goal single-heartedly. It is a 
goal which is being reached only by a delicate combination of integral 
building and expert persuasion of a growing public, and the reaching of 
it might well be the fulfillment of a lifetime. Perhaps this - together with 
Tenney’s intense enthusiasm for beautiful words and clear thoughts — helps 
to explain the alternate impulsiveness and pre-occupation which have 
sometimes baffled his friends. There is, too, an unspoken, unsentimental 
regret over so much frantic hard work, laborious and routine, and this 
shows itself in an engaging little Japanese poem written by Tenney in 1955. 
A research project had required a long-carriage typewriter to print text 
and notes on wide sheets, and no funds were immediately available. The 
Vice President for Instruction made it possible to purchase this machine, 
and the specialist in charge promptly typed a note of thanks, naturally 
using one of the wide sheets and letting his message trail magniloquently 
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across it. Dr. Tenney replied, using a length of adding-machine paper, 
affixed at either end to sticks: 


Constantly 
working 
witt 
figures 
narrows 
one’s 
vision. 
yf 

envy 
you 
your 
broad 


horizons. 


The visitor who mounts the grey-carpeted stairs to the little office, 
past the secretaries - who worship Tenney - and is aftably greeted would 
no doubt sense this duality of feeling, even if he could not positively 
define it. He would be set at ease by the confident and meditative look 
(together with an unobtrusive voice that slurs or elides many vowels in 
penultimate syllables - “possibil’ty,” ““di’logues,”’ “cand’dates’’), he would 
be puzzled a little by an occasional petulance at reports of activities likely 
to set any part of the University against any other part, and he would be 
delighted at the informal erudition. For a man of such esthetic refinement, 
Charles Tenney’s office is crowded and uncompromisingly undecorated. 
The desk is full always, and often holds a box of sweets, indicative of 
habits that confound the dieticians. And while Mr. Tenney genially an- 
swers the insistent ghastly telephone, the visitor would glance at a bulletin 
board upon which hang two hackneyed signs, usually found in barber 
shops or country roadside restaurants, a quick pencil sketch of two fingers, 
crossed, and a curled and dog-eared map of the campus as it is expected 
to be in twenty years. And the shelf below is genially cluttered with 
pamphlets and bundles of papers and things. 
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Faculty Life 


Whom the Gods hate they make schoolmasters. 


- LUCIAN 


HE collection of persons who instruct students - call these persons 
Ht ia professors as a type, not as a rank - constitutes the faculty. The others 
under contract to the university are the staff. Depending upon how a 
faculty member is to be defined, Southern Illinois University had between 
three and four hundred academic men and women under contract in the 
early 1950s, and approximately a equal number of staff members. The 
additions, particularly those of the autumn of 1955, brought the faculty 
up to about six hundred, with the staff lagging somewhat behind. It is not 
important here to enter into the subtleties of these definitions - whether, 
for example, a faculty assistant who is on the payroll but who has no vote 
and who serves on no standing committees, should be included‘ - so I 
shall pass on to other problems. My order of treatment will be, first, what 
the faculty member at Southern is as a person and as a teacher, second his 
work as a research scholar, third his position solely as faculty member with 
respect to administration, fourth his relations to other persons - to other 
faculty members, to students, and to the public. Principally I shall be 
talking about those aspects of academic life where the faculty is not acting 
collectively, as a voting group, but where members are still acting with- 
in their professional boundaries. 

This book has maintained that Southern is a rather unusual university; 


but I am bound to say that this is less because of the intrinsic nature of 
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the faculty than it is because of the peculiar relationship the institution 
bears to the surrounding area. The men and women who are professors 
at Southern do not compose a unique group. They have been recruited 
from many places, principally other colleges and universities, and thus 
they share professional backgrounds with faculty members elsewhere. 
Faculty members everywhere are often called migratory workers, but 
their migrations are not seasonal, and they do not move in flocks. 


CORD AU REAN I ERGO Beas ra Ge are ge Vi bev rks 


ALTHOUGH it is not possible to delineate any general faculty type, we 
might attempt two other things. First, one can list certain traits which 
faculty members ordinarily do not have. For example, they are not stupid 
and unlettered by the standards of society at large - the best intellects 
may not always become professors, but the worst never do. For another, 
faculty members are not prone to acts of violence. Thus Earnest remarks 
that ““few college professors have been indicted for rape, swindling, theft, 
or assault and battery. Only one, a professor of chemistry at Harvard, has 
been hanged for murder.”’? But it is not profitable to trick out a long list 
of absent traits, however amusing it might be, for the longer the list, the 
more chance of dispute and of a recital of wild irrelevancies. 

The second way of characterizing the faculty is with the clear under- 
standing that it is not any universal ascription that is being tried for, but 
an ut nunc, local, temporary one. But here we run to evasions, such as 
the obvious one that our faculty is today heterogeneous in most respects. 
We also end with a paradox that Southern’s faculty is what it is largely 
because its members reflect life on other campuses. One might make all 
the familiar complaints - that faculty members incline to wish for security 
more than almost any other group; that they occasionally sacrifice stern 
intellectual principles to the wish to be liked; or that they will give up 
freedoms in order to advance. But these are stock criticisms, and do not 
specially hold in Carbondale. If it is true, as Riesman contends, that a 
slowing birth rate brings a nearly universal desire for a Warmetod of con- 
formity in tastes and standards, at the same time that people identify 
themselves by using but trivial (“marginal”) markings, then I suppose this 
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would apply not only to Southern’s faculty and other faculties, but to 
persons of whatever calling. One cannot be at all sure that faculties are 
more conservative than other groups, or that they are distinctly more con- 
servative than they were three or four decades ago; splits, offensives and 
countermeasures, petitions, and resignations are, while not prominent 
features of faculties today, at least always in the near background. 
Southern has a fair share of outspoken, vigorous, even disenchanted 
professors, and these men and women do not always depart for easier 
waters, but often stay on for decades, unconvinced, independent, and 
hopeful. 

It is quite true, however, that the stipulations for entry into univer- 
sity positions have become standardized within recent years. The degrees, 
recommendations, testimonials to “good character,’ the placement of- 
fices, the interviews - all these tend to drop the deviants, malcontents, the 
unlettered, and the too-much-lettered from the rolls. Only when there is 
a heavy press of students, and consequent need for professorial extras are 
these men taken on again, and the faculty returns for the time being to 
greater heterogeneity.3 

Contrary to Riesman and his followers, who make a good deal of 
the “inside dopester,’’4 I do not believe that faculty members are retreating 
into slyness as a substitute for accomplishment. And much of the urge to 
conform, for example, in research work has been brought about through 
tighter instruction in logic and the methods of discovery. The wide and 
varied influences of Mill, Dewey, Galton, Pearson, and Fisher have been 
of relatively recent date, and although induction and its statistical exten- 
sions can be horribly stultifying, nevertheless it is now possible for the 
rank and file to rival and surpass the successes of a Robert Boyle. In logical 
methods, then, the professor is now partly a conservative in order to 
avoid downright errors. Conservatism is unforgivable not in the use of 
old concepts but in the unwillingness to render explicit any concepts at all. 
Many men at Southern have spent their time developing conceptual 
frameworks (often not new, but at least well understood), and many others 
have been content to let this go, however much they do research, publish, 
and become authorities. This is a malady not special to the sciences - it 
can be found in the humanities just as frequently. Many times one finds in 


the papers of professional educators more attention to the sort of frame- 
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work I am referring to, though it is occasionally difficult to decide be- 
tween genuine conceptual counters and the verbal tokens thrown in. 

There remains in our time a conflict of interests, in all groups, between 
professional work and all that is aside from it. There is no immediate 
relation in a university between work one performs each day and one’s 
income, as there is for a laborer or a technician. Many, if not most, of the 
paradoxes of contemporary education result from this, that professors do 
not and cannot constitute a body of thoroughly dedicated men, but rather 
that many of them want professorial prestige and academic comforts. The 
prestige is gained by at least partial and conscious conformity to the ideals 
of a community, the comforts by creating a favorable atmosphere for the 
administration to get money, i.e. again by conforming. This trait, which 
is partly inimical to the standards of a university, and partly is the savior 
of them, cuts across age levels and the longevity of the members of a 
faculty. 

The present faculty at Southern may be divided chronologically into 
four overlapping groups: there are to begin with those who came to the 
University in the early years of President Shryock’s regime, before the 
institution had become a genuine teachers college. This group is now 
rapidly dwindling away, although one or two members have had some- 
thing like forty years of service apiece. Secondly there are those who came 
just after accreditation as a four-year teachers college, and have remained. 
Most of these persons had their Ph.D. degrees upon arrival, and those 
who did not have well-nigh universally acquired them since then. Men 
of this second group settled mainly in the liberal arts and sciences, and 
it now contributes several of the most distinguished teachers, research 
scholars, and administrators. The third group comprises those hired just 
before or just after the war, by President Pulliam or President Lay. The 
Normal University was becoming enlarged, more departments were in- 
stalled almost overnight, and the number of universities and colleges 
drawn upon to supply graduates was much augmented. A large number 
of these men have become deans or other administrators, mainly, as I 
count them, in the vocational and the professional branches. Finally there 
is a thoroughly heterogeneous and extremely large group of persons who 
have come to Southern since the accession of President Morris - since 1948. 
About them one can hardly generalize regarding preparation, interests, 
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standards, or make any significant predictions. A few were asked to serve 
administratively, many have taken positions which involve no formal in- 
structing but - as with the head of the Information Service, the Alumni 
Secretary, the Community Development experts - require direct dealing 
with a public other than the student body. It is interesting to consider what 
happens when four groups, composed of human beings with quite dif- 
ferent backgrounds, terms of service, sympathy for the Southern Illinois 
area, acquaintance with its natives - and hardihood against its summer 
climate - are intermixed in such a way that the distinctions between these 
groups are only partly preserved. In the nature of the case, all the members 
of the two earliest groups, and many of the members of the third, were 
hired to teachers college positions, and they expected to remain in these. 
Yet it is interesting that some of the strongest proponents for arguments 
for achieving university status came from the second group - indeed, it is 
safe to say that without them all further arguments would have collapsed. 

This is not the place to launch a harangue of the philosophic founda- 
tions of standards of teaching. In brief, though, a working definition can 
be given: teaching standards are the amount and quality of work a pro- 
fessor demands and can expect of his students. Here it is impossible to 
generalize on the expediency of thorough, line-by-line preparation by the 
professor: ordinarily the extremes are to be avoided though occasionally 
one sees the high excellence of a very casual man matched by that of 
the most meticulous. It is without cynicism that I hint that the reverse 
of this situation could be true. Teaching is in a different situation from 
research, for in the latter a lack of planning seems almost a contradiction 
in terms. The standards one upholds in teaching are proportioned to a 
eroup of students, while the standards of research are relative to an existing 
set of scientific propositions. Perhaps one may say, even if it appears 
whimsical, that the aim of teaching should be at once system and fresh- 
ness, and that both of these are possible only if the teacher bears a decisive 
personality, and also is willing to subordinate this personality to the state- 
ments he is communicating.’ The question of system is a logical one - 
what constitutes the systematic unity of a set of ideas - while the question 
of freshness is a rhetorical one, closer to psychological topics. I should like 
to say, however, that quite often a pupil who is superior to his teacher can 
impose a unity upon the very ideas which the teacher uttered but upon 
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which he did not confer any system, and he can see life in dry ash. But as 
in Tannhduser, the dead wood which sends forth green shoots has received 
a miraculous transfiguration. 

Perhaps this section can best be concluded by quoting some passages 
from an issues of the “General Bulletin to the Faculty,’ dated October 27, 
1953. It was written by Charles D. Tenney. 


Excellence in a university is difficult to define. To say what it is not is 
much easier than to say what it is. Certainly it is not a matter of size... 

Nor is excellence a matter of chronology. Some people think that a 
subject-matter or a university function is important because it is old. 
This kind of reasoning would guarantee a high place to original sin. Other 
people speak contemptuously of the mossbacks on the faculty, who teach 
the traditional subjects. Both are wrong, because the old was once new 
and the new will become old, and excellence is either there or not there 
regardless of the passage of time. It would be refreshing to hear less 
nonsense on the campus about the rights of “the established curricula’”’ 
on the one hand and of “‘the new experimental programs’’ on the other. 

A vicious view of excellence is that it is synonomous with prestige. 
We have all observed the educational caste system at work. ... We gain 
nothing by attempting to bifurcate the staff into two categories: the snobs 
and the slobs. 

Excellence does not inhere in social distinctions, in academic rank, or 
in level of function... 

There is also the view that excellence can be determined by formulas. 
If we grade our students on a severe curve, regardless of who the students 
are, what they are taking, or what they intend to do, we are showing our 
devotion to high standards. If we produce a large output of credit hours 
at a low per-unit cost, our standards of efficiency are to be commended. 
If we reduce the number of dropouts, increase the number of majors, 
decrease the teacher-student ratio, and deprive a larger number of sheep 
of their skins, we must be doing quite well. For some reason, however, 
genuine excellence persists in eluding the digital computers. 

But let’s not give too much encouragement to the cynic, who has 
probably thought all along that high standards are a myth. On the contrary, 
like the taste of fine foods, or like the green glories of the countryside, 
genuine excellence, though difficult to describe, is patent to almost every- 
one who seeks it. It is not an abstraction transcending the daily activities 
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of the university; rather, it inheres in and derives from these activities. 
It is the sum total of the University’s excellences, intellectual, aesthetic, 
moral, and practical. We know what it is, each of us in his own field; 
and we do not confuse it with mass and millions, the calendar or the normal 
curve, social status, or salary. 

We all wish our own departments and special interests to be considered 
important, and oddly enough all of them can be — if each is pursued with 
the standards of excellence applicable to it. Where we go wrong is in 
assuming that these standards are universally applicable, in trying to prove 
that other departments are inferior because they do not meet our standards, 
or in twisting our own standards to those of the other departments which 
seem to be most successful at a particular time. Excellence is everywhere 
and always as unique as it is elusive. 
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Passport officials, perhaps, do try to get the answer to one question at a time and 
their questions are printed out for them on forms and are numbered off in serial 
order. But a theorist is not confronted by just one question, or even by a list of 
questions numbered off in serial order. He is faced by a tangle of wriggling, inter- 
twined, and slippery questions. Very often he has no clear idea what his questions 
are until he is well on the way towards answering them. 


- GILBERT Ry te, Dilemmas 


THERE are two opposite tendencies at work in the universities, one 
being the stimulation of research by means of reducing its procedures to 
rule (and here I do not mean methods inductive and deductive, but the 
whole routine of applying for funds, acquiring trained assistants, and 
publishing in the approved journals), the other being the vast pulls upon 
a faculty member to give up his time to lesser administrative problems - 
committees, the formalities of dealings with the registrars, deans, student 
employment and placement offices, and the rest. What it amounts to is 
that only the professor who has a knack for the administrative side of 
research can accomplish anything - unless he happens to be so inept that 
he never is permitted to serve on committees either. This, however, 
represents an extreme case, not likely to be found on the ordinary 
campus. 
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This is what is meant: as the professional standards insensibly rise, 
the pulls and compulsions upon a professor become stronger, and the one 
who is successful in his research undertakings is the one who can do some- 
thing having little connection with creative thinking or even accurate 
logical inquiry - he can budget his time. 

A threefold distinction would be well, but since this is not a philo- 
sophic treatise it ought not to be labored: Pure inquiry is a logical process, 
it is part of the vastly complex process of question, definition, ascription 
of causes, and induction.® Investigation I call the procedures of the labo- 
ratory, the raising of issues in discussion to throw light on problems, the 
reading of relevant literature. Research, the third of these, is the broadest 
term, and includes the more superficial activities ringed around inquiry 
and investigation: publication, public debate and polemic, and the ad- 
ministrative activities necessary to support investigation. 

It is plain that inquiry is the foundation of the other two, and it is 
unfortunate that this zetetic side of research is the one which cannot be 
directly promoted, encouraged, or even recorded. It is also unfortunate 
that being gifted in this does not confer any competence, necessarily, in 
research administration, in which virtually every professor must nowadays 
be gifted. The professor who wishes his results in research to be impos- 
ing should properly have two quite unconnected abilities, and happily 
one of these - the sense of the expedient - coincides with one of the chief 
traits he needs as an instructor in a modern university. 

All in all, investigation is relative to a cultural epoch and place, and 
may be defined as the acquiring of knowledge not readily available through 
the common life and facilities of a university. Such a university as Southern, 
for example, can give faculty members insight into the broad conditions 
of life in the lower third of Illinois without the need for any particular 
investigation; and the facilities or points of information open to everyone 
on campus reduce by so much the subjects of serious investigation. 

The basic motives for conducting research I shall not discuss here. It 
is altogether too easy to quote some philosopher who has said men share 
a passion for knowledge, delighting in the free play of their intellects; and 
it is also easy to review philosophers ranged on the other side - those who 
bewail human laziness. The fact is that in the modern world no man would 


need to go beyond a small library to keep this passion slaked, to find a 
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playing field for the mind, or to satisfy whatever desire for knowledge 
there may be. I am not denying the truth of these postulates, but I am 
saying that they alone cannot separate the great observer or reader from 
the man who ventures into undiscovered country. Here I leave the question, 
to be taken up at the next meeting of some research council. But I should 
like to point out that in many members of Southern’s faculty, unwilling- 
ness or even inability to carry on research does not of itself imply idleness 
of mind and imagination, nor does it in fact seem to imply a failing in the 
virtues commonly belonging to the investigative man. 

Logan Wilson laments that the number of those publishing serious 
works is small: 


A survey of 35 lesser institutions found for example, that only 32 per cent 
of all staff members made any contribution to printed literature over a 
five-year period, and that the median number of contributions was only 
I.3 items. An inquiry conducted by the American Historical Association in 
various types of colleges and universities revealed that only 25 per cent of 
doctors of philosophy in history are consistent producers. Similarly, “among 
1,888 persons in the United States who took the Ph.D. in mathematics 
between 1862 and 1933, after graduation 46 per cent prepared no published 
papers; 19 per cent only 1 paper; 8 per cent only 2 papers; 11 per cent 
3 to 5 papers; 6 per cent 6 to IO papers; 2 per cent 21 to 30 papers; and 
2 per cent more than 30 papers.’’7 


Until the days of Chester F. Lay, I do not believe any clear-cut de- 
finition was ever made at Southern of the regular duties of the teacher 
and the special research which would result in publication. President 
Shryock published a number of books and many shorter pieces, but as 
far as I can tell he considered them quite incidental to other intellectual 
labors. President Pulliam’s numerous papers were in good part steno- 
graphically recorded from extemporaneous talks, redrafted, and published. 
It was only with the advent in 1948 of Carl C. Lindegren, under the aegis 
of Lay’s plan to organize one laboratory or research office for each of the 
four divisions of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, that the distinc- 
tion I have in mind took on any formal character. Quite soon after that, 
anyone could apply for time away from the classroom and then for funds - 
modest, no doubt, but of some help in getting launched. The results of 
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this new program were for many years discouraging, in terms of total 
publications or other tangible results; but many of the newcomers to the 
faculty were brought to Southern with the specific understanding that 
they would undertake original investigations, and at present the tide of 
finished work is slowly mounting to flood. Whether this is chiefly because 
of encouragement, suasion, or careful selection of faculty members, or a 
combination of two or three, is open to doubt. It is possible, however, for 
a man to publish himself into intellectual and moral oblivion, and a whole 
university may stumble into the same grey depths. This will, however, 
be a question for later decades at Southern to balance. 

Perhaps there is a more fundamental point to be made about the 
faculty of this or any other university, which does not show up signifi- 
cantly in most lists of courses which are taught or in lists of publications. 
The publications and courses of a man are, shall we say, the corolla and the 
stamen of a flowering plant; but he has a common stock of knowledge, a 
stem, leaves. Now the botanist knows that in certain cases leaves become 
altered and take on the similitude of petals: the resources of a mind can be 
thrown into the teaching of a course, and no doubt what is taught or what 
is written into a paper becomes part of the general equipment. Intellectually 
speaking, then, we may divide faculty members into persons with types 
of masteries of knowledge; the division into teaching and research is not 
an intellectual but a functional bifurcation. One should not dismiss the 
teaching-research distinction - least of all the administrator should when 
he considers the worth of a man to the university - but to arrive at a just 
estimate of the faculty, one should keep three types of interest before 
oneself. 

In order that these groups may be made separate I should begin by 
saying that in this book I shall hold, not much more than subconsciously, 
to the view that the sciences are distinct from each other, and that at best 
they can share a few common principles here and there, or common 
matters of observation, but not both. Typically the scientist pursues a 
single science, but he may need several to throw light upon his problem - 
which explains the current popularity of team research. But team research 
is in fact a mere extension of individual research, and becomes a necessity 
only when a man’s own limitations cannot be transcended. What is the 
result, then? 
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When a man is able, he works through to the principles of all sciences, 
or representative groups of sciences, and becomes a real master. Such a 
man is exceptional - Whitehead, Norbert Wiener, John Dewey. Others 
must be content with less and pick one of two ways: by attacking a single 
science, say geometry, they become specialists in its principles and all that 
derive from them; or, by attacking a single problem, and focusing upon 
the principles from different sciences which seem to convey, they become 
experts in the ways in which the sciences can throw light, not on all prob- 
lems, but upon one. There are, of course, men who combine specialist 
and expert tendencies, either in whole or in part. All that can be said is that 
the specialist is safest from being dilettante, the expert is safest from being 
impractical, and the master is safest from being unphilosophical. 

I am constrained to say that at Southern (as at most universities), 
Thompson’s Wood is not full of masters - men who ardently desire to 
embrace the whole world of ideas. But of experts and specialists there are 
many. It is my impression, for example, that the members of any school of 
education cannot be specialists, there being no unique science of education 
with its principles and subject matter sharply delineated from the rest. 
Instead they are experts, what with their statistics, commonplaces of 
psychology, sociology, and political theory, their concern for the rhetoric 
of organized communication. There are specialists - most mathematicians, 
philologists, physicists, chemists, many biologists are specialists, too. But 
it is a feature of a university, particularly a growing one like Southern, 
that more and more persons tend to become experts, and this in the end 
has much bearing on the organization of departments. 

It is hard to say whether university life fosters or prevents the flourish- 
ing of the dilettante, the Leckerbissenkoster (I owe this supreme compound 
to Professor Hartwig of Foreign Languages). Certainly the dilettante is a 
person without secure roots — the administrator cannot very well use him - 
but the confrontation by so many intellectually stimulating experiences 
proves a great temptation for a man to veer away from a science or a 
problem, and become tangled in a web of odd knowledges and hearsay 
culture.’ The truth is that the limits of human strength and intelligence 
being what they are, the span of a man’s time upon the earth being so 
carefully bound, each professor on a campus tends to be a specialist or an 
expert, and carries a touch of the dilettante playing with ideas and with 
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his hearers. But in how many cases at law is a witness competent? It can 
hardly be otherwise. What separates good from bad professors is in part 
the unwillingness of the good to give professional sanction to prejudice, 
and the willingness to enter wholeheartedly into the amateur enthusiasm 
for, and criticism of, that which is not yet fully verified. For mastery did 
not come with a doctor’s degree, even when the degree was earned. 
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SOUTHERN Illinois University’s faculty started with nine members in 
1874,9 grew to have 18 in 1897, and again doubled by 1913. In three more 
decades this in turn had enlarged threefold (i.e., 108 active members in 
1945), despite war service for many. But even in that year, changes in 
staff could be counted in numbers below a score.1? The hiring of personnel 
is of course quite selective, but it is probable that apart from professional 
and moral considerations at Southern the greatest bar to securing employ- 
ment would be the antecedent election of a close relative to the Board of 
Trustees.‘? Most universities are reluctant also to hire two members of the 
same family, especially husbands and wives, to permanent full-time po- 
sitions, and Southern has not proved itself an exception. On occasion this 
policy works a hardship, but the rigid adherence to the letter is sometimes 
blurred by part-time or other makeshift appointments. 

The faculty in the spring of 1955 numbered something like 450 men 
and women. As has always been the case, the women were far out- 
numbered, this time by five to one. I do not believe this has been the result 
of a policy, but without certain departments - Home Economics, English, 
Foreign Languages, the University Libraries, for instance - traditionally 
staffed in good part by women - the proportions would be very different. 
In philosophy the country over, there are very few women, for what 
reason I have never been certain; and the same holds for mathematics, 
history, and other departments. 

Much is made in recollection of the first few men and women to 
hold earned doctoral degrees at Southern - Carlos Eben Allen, Henrietta 
Larson, Mary Minerva Steagall. As we look back to the days a generation 
ago, when fewer than ten persons held master’s degrees, when department 
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heads often had merely the B.A. or no degree at all,’? when the president 
himself had not gone beyond the first two years of what would now be 
called a college, we wonder - and end by doubting our own standards. 
Shryock, Wham, and a dozen others had greater talents for deploying the 
parts of an English sentence than do most doctors of philosophy anywhere 
now. They were continually reading and asking questions on matters far 
removed from their own domains of expertness - “Dr. Neckers, what’s 
osmiridium?”’ Shryock would boom out on the stairway - and their notes 
and writings took a collected view of their subjects and of their own lives. 
There are many persons in the fifties with as great an intellectual mastery of 
diverse substances and their accidents, but it is well to reflect that these 
persons did not achieve this mastery wholly through study in their respec- 
tive universities. I am not at all certain, however, that merely because more 
students are able or are forced to obtain the doctorate, that that degree has 
thereby become tawdry; probably the Ph.D. is much the same as it was 
four decades ago, when few had it. What is no doubt true is that with so 
many holding it the faults of higher education have become more con- 
spicuous in the minds of those who have faults to find. And with all their 
rarity, degrees were of less significance in the early days; thus the first 
eighteen catalogues of the University (1874-92) made no mention of the 
diplomas or certificates of the instructors. 

For the most part, college presidents have been insistent that their 
staffs obtain degrees, for it is the quickest way to convince the outside 
world of the competence of the teachers and researchers. Presidents 
Shryock, Pulliam, Lay, and Morris - particularly the first and the fourth 
of these men - were not exceptions to this easy generalization, though their 
motives no doubt differed in degree.‘3 What seems to be behind this urge, 
however, is this: the institution may give a man the experience he needs 
to become a good teacher or investigator or even administrator, while it 
cannot confidently face the additional task of giving him all the technical 
training, all the conceptual insights, which he also requires. This is the 
basis too of the distinction, much pressed nowadays, between in-service 
and pre-service training. The Ph.D. requirements seem to have been de- 
signed, whatever their inadequacies may be, for the preparation ofacademic 
men. Thus Logan Wilson cites a study of his own which shows that those 
holding this degree from the University of Chicago were very pre- 
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dominantly in the profession of teaching: of mathematicians, 95 per cent; 
of sociologists, 81 per cent; of physicists, 75 per cent; and so forth. 

The chief place in which the issue of the doctorate has arisen dramat- 
ically at Southern is the Department of Art. It is a stipulation of the 
Graduate School that permission to offer a program in it will be given if 
and only if at least three members of the department applying hold the 
doctorate. This it has been impossible for the Art department to meet at 
Southern, indeed in most universities, and yet to fail to have a good 
graduate course ordinarily cripples the last two years of the under- 
graduate; good students cannot be attracted. Southern compromised, in 
this case, recognizing that the careers of the senior professors were in 
themselves proof of academic competence although - and this is paradoxical 
— the training, travel, shows, and awards which were the substance of 
those careers had little to do with academic preparation. What Southern’s 
administration realized was that the very insistence upon degrees in some 
fields may constitute a bar to the professional and academic progress of an 
artist or musician, largely because his work is thought to spring from 
intuitive —- I had almost said nonrational - sources, and because the tech- 
nical proficiency which he must develop is frankly not a liberal study. 

How are professors brought to Southern? On a large chart in an Army 
recruiting station is to be found the record of sergeants in the service com- 
mand: it is labelled Production. I have no doubt that this expression, 
seldom heard in the universities, will do here. The Statutes's provide that 
the interested department head will confer with members of his staff and 
with the Dean of the Graduate School (where graduate professors are 
being considered) and will then discuss the applicant’s qualifications with 
the dean of his own college, this being a first step toward recommendation 
through the Vice President for Instruction to the President. It has been the 
custom that all of the officers here named make genuine efforts to meet 
each of the applicants face-to-face, and this often happens in the summer- 
time, when these strangers, having put up at the Carbondale hotels, where 
coziness passes far beyond belief, hope that their best-foot-forward array 
will keep until the round of interviews is over, the hot walks, the crowded 
lunchroom safely past. But the deans and administrators are to a man 
considerate - and their offices are air-conditioned, so the trials of the 
newcomers are not of the body. Offers of positions are made by the ad- 
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ministrators and chairmen involved, but of course the contracts are with 
the Board of Trustees.'6 

It is in issuing invitations that a chairman shows his true nature - 
in fact it is arguable that this is the most important part of his job: his wide 
acquaintance, and the judgment to invite men diverse from each other 
yet not temperamentally too disharmonious - this is the priceless gift of 
experience, an aptitude for which no tabulations, no national register or 
cleaning house, no committees, will ever be a substitute.17 

In periods when a shortage of professors is great, there is more show 
of caution on both sides: the applicant's demands grow steeper, he secks 
to protect himself more and more; and there is a correlative unwillingness 
to reject or alienate him, so that the university can better meet the in- 
fluxes of students, or else keep a larger-than-needed faculty on hand for 
future contingencies.’® Southern, in the years from 1951 onward, has been 
in a more uneasy position than most other colleges, whom it has far out- 
stripped in rates of increase. 

The University has fortunately participated in a State University 
Retirement System since the latter’s very inception in 1941 - indeed 
Southern was instrumental in bringing about many features of the greatest 
advantage in this system. Probably Southern’s best argument for inducing 
an applicant to accept a position has not been such benefits, for which the 
best scholars often have a poor eye, but rather the rapidly reorganizing 
curriculum and campus, the optimism of the leaders of the University, 


‘the dimension which confers greater depth to the teaching and research - 


efforts on behalf of a needy region. But it is true that Southern is no 
longer competing only against other colleges and universities to obtain 
the services of new professors: industry and the governmentare increasingly 
rivals for their favor, though this is true only in some departments. 
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Tue fortunes of a faculty member vary from time to time through 
changes other than those in himself: A weak professor, for example, is 
likely to support a weak administration, for he knows that with a strong 


one his chances of advancement will diminish. A strong professor may 
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think he can be arrogant with any administration - but he is correct only 
if the administration happens to be needing his services. In the first years 
of a man’s service, the tenure system favors the strong; later, it levels all 
men, and prunes all questions of professional hiring to this: what are 
going to be the conditions of a man’s labor? 

The bases for promotion at Southern have been argued long, as well 
as the methods whereby it should be decided in each case. Although in 
Roscoe Pulliam’s time promotions in all ranks were decided by a majority 
vote of all full professors, this system had to be discarded with the rapid 
enlargement of the faculty. The matter now goes through normal chan- 
nels - chairman, dean, Vice President for Instruction, President, then the 
Board. In an effort to clarify the qualifications a man was expected to 
show, the Board of Trustees settled upon a list (later incorporated, with 
only slight changes, in the Statutes) which would discourage any who 
thought longevity and eagerness to co-operate were sufficient grounds 
for advance: first, achievement in research, second, growth in scholarship 
(a significantly different demand), third, effectiveness in teaching, fourth, 
effectiveness in their major assignments, and last, participation in univer- 
sity, community, or regional activities.19 These have many times been 
shortened and restated as research, teaching, and service to the area. It is 
added that all these criteria will receive different weight as they are applied 
to one man and to another. This is an interesting point. Logan Wilson 
says? that teaching ability plays less and less of a role in promotions as one 
reaches the higher ranks, and this is doubtless true. But on the other hand, 
young instructors are generally far more ambitious to have their list of 
publications well begun, not only because of possible results in the uni- 
versity but also because they think papers are seen farther away than good 
teaching is heard.2* But the administrative attitude seems to be this: that 
each new faculty member has an obligation to discharge to the University, 
and this is primarily in dealing with the students who after all keep it in 
being. Furthermore, good teaching can hardly be construed as personal 
ambition, whereas a strenuous schedule of publications may be so mistaken. 
But as a man grows older in years and service, the habits of his teaching 
are well formed, and he is unlikely, except in cases of physical deterio- 
ration, to decline in his powers as instructor. However, the hundred 


distractions in middle age may serve to lop off his research activities, and 
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so by the time he becomes associate professor the real test is whether he 
has continued his original inquiries and is willing to do the hard thinking 
that worthwhile publication requires. The tradition of publishing at South- 
ern is young -~ this is a constantly recurring theme of these chapters. But 
it is already proving to be the case, as measured by promotions and salaries, 
that the last promotions (commonly the slowest to come) are being 
awarded for distinguished not prolonged association with the university, 
and that publishing readable accounts of thoughtful research is the chief 
basis for these. 

From time to time there has been talk of a system of visiting by chair- 
men and deans, for the sake of evaluating new teachers and some older 
ones. To the present no such system has been tried, although it might have 
beneficial results. The proponents say that of students who talk over their 
problems with a dean, the larger portion is made up of those who have 
been in trouble, sometimes repeatedly, and they are notoriously unlikely 
to give clear accounts of what goes forward in the classroom. Against this, 
one danger of all such systems is pointed out, however - this is not an 
objection frequently expressed in these mid-century decades - that they 
draw attention to promotion, give credit directly and obviously to the 
teaching and inquiring that should be done for their own sakes. Grades 
have come close to demoralizing student body after student body; and 
systems of inspection and promotion, while no doubt better in their intent 


than hearsay and prejudgment, are likely to be eventually deleterious to 


~ faculties. 


The common working assumption is that each faculty member is a 
free man, active not passive; yet this is hardly true, for the larger portion 
of the faculty can quickly be prodded into holding higher standards, and 
even more quickly permitted to let the standards fall, and in general the 
standards are a function of the strength of the hierarchy at each level suc- 
cessively.?? This is not to say that an ideal company of scholars would re- 
quire pyramidal organization, but it is certainly no derogation of even the 
best university to say that it falls short of the ideal. 

It is the policy at Southern to encourage “acceptable amounts’’ of 
additional training even after the doctorate has been won,?3 and this brings 
up the sabbatical leave, which seems to have been introduced in America 
by Charles W. Eliot for this purpose.’ It must be admitted that not all 
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professors on a faculty like Southern’s make equally good use of the 
privilege - it is not taken to be a right - but then, how would one deter- 
mine in which case a sabbatical does the most good? Would a prolific 
writer gain more if he were to take himself to some scriptorium and there 
indulge his taste for the written word? Would he become thereby a better 
teacher? Would a laboratory scientist do better to try new equipment, or, 
assuming he could afford it, embark on a leisurely trip around the world? 
It cannot be assumed that a suitcase full of travel snapshots is to be called 
productive scholarship; yet it may be a hint of a liberation far more 
valuable to the University than another Einfiihrung in die Elephanten, mit 
vollsténdiger Bibliographie.?5 

Let us now talk about money. There are at least two typical attitudes 
toward the salaries of professors, and the visitor to Southern’s campus 
would hear them one after the other, early and often. The first is sum- 
marized by Schoenfeld, who says flatly: 


The administrator who expects to pay his faculty merely in the good of 
academic surroundings rather than in hard cash is in for a rude awakening. 
He will find his professors as boisterous as a union of underpaid hod 
carriers, their energies diverted to scouting for other jobs, to lobbying 
for more take-home pay, and to making carping criticisms on virtually all 
aspects of the university scene. On the other hand, the administrator who 
devotes a major portion of his time and energy to improving the financial 
status of his professors will find he has with him a faculty esprit that holds 
and releases more kinetic energy than any other human force in the 
country.76 


The other position, less frequently heard nowadays, is that scholar- 
ship, being a virtue, has the reward of virtue. Thus Gilbert Highet con- 
trasts the professor with the clerk: 


One can get accustomed to operating an adding-machine for five and a 
half days a week, or to writing advertisements to persuade the public that 
one brand of cigarettes is better than another. Yet no one would do either 
of these things for its own sake. Only the money makes them tolerable. 
But if you really understand an important and interesting subject, like the 
structure of the human body or the history of the two World Wars, it is 


a genuine happiness to explain them to others, to feel your mind grappling 
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with their difficulties, to welcame every new book on them, and to learn 
as you teach.?7 


Ordinarily, faculty members think of themselves more as professional 
men, in friendly competition with each other, than they do as collective 
bargainers for higher salaries.2® But merely because of this fact they do 
not drop the disposition to think about income; and when one considers 
certain expenses a professor's family is likely to have - in many cases 
foreign travel, more costly schools for his children, and so forth - the 
justice of this is easily explained.29 Furthermore, it is true that, as Russell 
points out, faculty salaries are set in a national, not a local, market.3 
I have said that professors are called (not quite jokingly) migratory 
workers; and the present administration at Southern Illinois University has 
constantly talked about the need to match salary levels over the country 
if academic standards are similarly to be matched. There is a contingent in 
Southern’s faculty who have complained from time to time that salaries 
are slighted for buildings; but the state appropriations for capital improve- 
ments are in an entirely different category from those for current operations, 
and the policy of President Morris, at least, is to do all possible to draw the 
maximum amounts for both. 


In the days of President Shryock, when ranks were hardly recognized, 


promotions were of course not very meaningful, and raises in salary were 


plums awarded for excellent service. The enlargement of the University 


under Pulliam and Lay made this impossible, and in recent years “‘floors”’ 


and “ceilings” and “merit increases’ have become embedded in the local 
vocabulary.3! The salaries throughout the University are part of the whole 
constellation of events and decisions clustered about the chief crisis which 
always determines what Southern’s fortune will be - the two appropria- 
tions awarded every two years. Obviously it would be unthinkable to 
reduce salaries, short of a major national calamity; but salary pinches must 
then be imposed in other ways, in the event of a “bad biennium.” There 
will be no raises, no staff additions, few replacements, fewer appointments 
to fellowships, fewer visiting lecturers, and fewer attempts to match the 
offers of other universities that sing coaxing melodies.3 


How much Southern Illinois University professors really earn is dif- 
ficult to estimate. The effect which inflation has had upon fixed salaries is 
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so familiar that one hardly need mention it.33 What a man earns, basically, 
is the money that should provide health, comfort, and social status for 
himself and his immediate family. Leaving aside the cost of living, would 
a salary, say, of eight or nine thousand dollars place him in as favorable a 
position in Carbondale as it would in Chicago? In general, the academic 
citizens are held in considerable respect in the towns of Southern Illinois, 
their credit is good, they are not resented as persons who could upset prices 
because of an overly high standard of living.34 Nor are they resented for 
removing money from the local economy, for in spite of the transient 
character of many teachers, they are not at all “cut out and get out’ 
sellers of their wares, and buyers - in other places - of commodities. Land, 
housing, and much else in Carbondale is not inexpensive. It is my im- 
pression that hardly any of the faculty feel themselves over-flush, yet 
nearly all those with more than four or five years’ residence have com- 
fortable, convenient homes of their own. 

Let us be content with offering a few figures35 on monthly salaries at 
Southern, as referred to in the 1939 Cost of Living Index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. We may observe from the following table that the only 
groups enjoying a substantial increase in this period were the poorest- 
paid instructors; this was true throughout the nation, although details 
might vary from place to place. These figures are, of course, past history. 
One might generalize about the present at Southern by saying that salaries 
have been increased, in many cases quite handsomely, to attempt to keep 
them abreast of the changing times and the competitive universities and 
colleges. But mortgages, increased medical costs, higher land taxes — 


these conspire to keep the professor from soaring. 
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Fiscal Year Full Professor Real Income Instructor Real Income 
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1951-52 760 610 96 104 500 360 93 128 
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WORK LOADS 


Ir an enlisted man is engaged in carrying out his duties as a soldier, 
any injury to him occurs “on government time.” On the other hand, if 
he is having a friendly scuffle, an injury is “on his own time,” which often 
he must later make up. The colleges do not have such a clear-cut concep- 
tion of work and play, but they do have an accounting system making it 
possible to determine to the second how the professors are occupying 
themselves.3* It is very confusing when we inquire for what a man is 
being paid. In a business, the standard is easy - a forty-four or forty-hour 
week, which works out to so many dollars an hour. Cowling and Davidson 
mention3? a former governor of Oklahoma who decided that teachers 
should actually be in the classroom forty hours a week if they expected 
to earn their salaries! Such a wise notion is based on physiological miscon- 
ceptions - an overestimate of what a teacher can endure. But for what is a 
teacher paid, and for how much of it? Wrong as it is to suppose that pay- 
ment is made for the dozen or so hours in the classroom, still it is almost 
impossible to make any other calculation the basis for payment, such 
measures are so intangible. To correct examination papers drives a teacher 
away from the one activity lending most importance and dignity to the 
position of faculty member: hard thinking.3* Thoughts that come while 
one is shaving are notably fecund, a walk to the laboratory is occasion 
‘for more creative planning than the day can ever push through. At any 
rate, it seems to be really a man’s total work, not his work schedule, for 
which he is paid, and the “work load” so-called is an administrative device 
to help estimate what this total may be. 

At Southern this load is ordinarily 42 to 48 hours of instruction each 
academic year - about 15 a quarter, subject to many riders and provisos 
of which the chief one is that a professor may be excused from a sizable 
fraction of this for research or service. Research hours are approved by 
the chairmen and deans (though allotments are not), and thereby some 
understanding between instructor and administrator can be maintained. 
This system, while it seems a little stiff in its requirements for classroom, 
simply has the effect, not at all harmful, of placing the onus of proof that 


the instructor really wishes to do private research upon him. Inequities 
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creep into the system everywhere, although they are virtually the same as 
those in other methods of tabulation. Thus a 90-mile drive to an extension 
class is rated as two extra hours, to be credited to the teacher’s work load, 
although the fatigue of 180 miles on the ill-surfaced roads of Southern 
Illinois is poorly paid by that accounting. 

Much of what a professor did formerly as something apart from his 
academic job at Southern is now central in it. Thus Barker quotes “an 
authority of the school” as saying in 1894: “Last summer, each professor 
gave a week’s gratuitous work in some teachers’ institute, and some of 
them were regular instructors in several county institutes of the state.’’39 
Nowadays most men who did this and made no claim of any kind would 
be considered strange, and the personnel data sheets and the work load 
reports are always adequately filled out. Whether the old way or the new 
can be counted better is a puzzle. In a growing university it has become 
wellnigh impossible to form more than a passing impression of the ex- 
cellence and amount of a man’s teaching and other contributions, and the 
double-entry bookkeeping of administrators and deans has arisen in an- 
swer to this. I have been told that in World War I a single typewriter was 
usually considered sufficient for the yeomen of a battleship, while twenty- 
one were standard equipment in World War II. But did this herald a decline? 

I should like to add to this section a postscript on travel. If a faculty 
member pays for his own travel, it is one of the hazards of his profession; 
if the college pays, it is a perquisite proper to the dignity of his office. 
Southern Illinois University expects membership in appropriate learned 
societies, and has in recent years been generous, so far as possible, regarding 
the journeys to conferences, conventions, and other meetings enlightening 
and convivial. The main intent has been to award travel money to each 
faculty member for one trip each year, at the rate of first-class rail fare, 
although very often the money appropriated by the Legislature in this 
category has been insufficient to carry this through.4? There have been 
lean years. It is agreed that travel is refreshing for most of the members 
of the teaching profession, although little recognition has ever been given 
to the role of travel to conventions in sciences or arts other than those in 
which the professors are themselves engaged - a professor of language 
going to a vocational conference, a physicist going to a meeting of 
philosophers or biologists. But more and more, and in spite of docked 
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reimbursements, Southern’s academic representatives are attending, and, 
one may be sure, helping to enrich conferences in their special fields. Out- 
siders wonder exactly what benefits a man derives from these meetings, 
but different profits accrue. Certainly members of the Department of 
Education and related fields cite their colleagues oftenest; but this does 
not of itself show there has been a genuine intellectual stimulation - 
citation is easy, and there may have been agreement to begin with. My 
impression is that national meetings of deans and other administrators are 
likely to give most advantage, for their agendas include discussions of 
professional devices which are meant to relieve the almost intolerable 
stresses of leading and following, stresses which quickly are tightened in 
any college. 

Southern Illinois University is well situated for travel by rail, bus, 
and car. Until 1950, air travel was an inconvenience, and implied resort 
to the great Lambert airport at St. Louis, a hundred miles north and west. 
In 1951 the University signed a contract with the Midwestern Aero 
Service, Inc., for three-hundred hours of flying annually, in a perky little 
four-seater plane based at the nearby Murdale Airport. In general, the 
members of the central administration use this service, but what time is 
left over is at the disposal of the faculty members, and one remembers 
with a slight thrill the take-off in this little machine, the hurried landing 
at a nearby airfield to accommodate a professor or dean whose luncheon 
coffee has proved unexpectedly strong, the resumption of flight, the specu- 


lative eyeing of the towns below to make out their identities, and the 


delight in the green fields of April in the sun. 


PAC ULTY “MANNERS 


By MANNERS, I mean not here, Decency of behaviour; as how one man should 
salute another, or how a man should wash his mouth, or pick his teeth before 
company, and such other points of the Small Moralls; But those qualities 
of man-kind, that concern their living together in Peace, and Unity. To which 
end we are to consider, that the Felicity of this life, consisteth not in the repose 
of a mind satisfied. For there is no such Finis ultimus (utmost ayme,) nor Sum- 
mum Bonum, (greatest Good,) as is spoken of in the Books of the old Morall 
Philosophers. 

~ Hosses, The Leviathan 
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A sTUDENT is quickly attracted to his neighbors - in a dormitory, in 
a classroom, on a team - and ordinarily becomes part of a social group 
formed with a selection of his mates. This observation is true also of pro- 
fessors, though the neighbors are in his department, his corridor, his street, 
or in his committee. Probably the size and composition of a department 
has most to do with settling what a man’s social life on campus will be; 
for if his colleagues are numerous, social independence is less forced upon 
him than if the department is small, and he moves into other groups - 
church, lodge, or hobby club - in order to satisfy his friendly impulses. 

In Carbondale the professor is slightly more mobile than the student, 
for he is even more likely to own an automobile, and therefore his street 
neighbors do not determine quite so much what his life will be. He lives 
in one of four kinds of buildings, with different relations to them all, and 
very frequently he will have sampled them all during the first few years 
of his career. When he arrives harried, confused, in a steaming September, 
he puts up in a barracks with his family and his carful of furniture, or, if 
he should have real luck, at the University Courts, a charming horseshoe 
of apartments recently purchased from one of Carbondale’s most astute 
citizens. But his hold upon one of these way-stations is not long-lived, 
and he moves, with new accumulations of goods (which cannot be called, 
in contradistinction to real property, unreal) to a larger apartment, this 
time in a house owned by a person of the town. With a raise in salary 
two years later, and a new child, he rents a two-story house, and now puts 
his car in a little garage off at the back. A couple of years later he is dis- 
satisfied, and builds a ranch house, this time with attached garage, a hand- 
some walk, and a picture window. Many of the later arrivals on the faculty 
are concentrated in a few blocks in a currently treeless but potentially very 
attractive development at the southwest corner of town; others are scat- 
tered over the countryside, and one finds every shade of artistry and 
practicality entering into the planning of their homes. Taken as a class, 
faculty members are good gardeners; lawns are mowed to a nicety. The 
houses contain modern appliances even where they do not have modern 
construction. And most of them are so built that congenial gatherings of 
a dozen or two are easy and delightful. 

The social life of a faculty member has its setting in his home, and 
in the homes of his generally numerous friends, and it has many connect- 
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ions: with his work, his relaxations, freedoms, his constraints, and with 
his hostilities and friendships. At present there is no faculty club or center 
on the campus. 

The chief influence upon a professor’s social life is, I think, that the 
working day is so variable, and this owing to many quite disparate causes. 
The evenings of special study, the tedious hours of correcting examinations 
and themes, the field trips, the particularly onerous committee meetings 
which last so late, the evening ceremonies, classes, extension trips - all 
these make for uncertain associations. It cannot be said that these activ- 
ities eat into the diversions of all faculty members, nor that the activities 
are in themselves necessarily unpleasant, but there is a calculating and a 
sandwiching in the lives of these people which is quite different from that 
of the ordinary businessman or even professional man, physicians apart. 

The University has never, I think, put any great premium upon social 
festivities, and there are relatively few formal social customs; and in con- 
sequence these, too, have not eaten into the work that goes on. Almost 
without question the longest, most arduous working hours are kept by 
certain members of the administration; but these men also have a pressing 
list of engagements with friends and visitors. The professor at Southern, 
on the other hand, is free to do his work without much question, and the 
man who is withdrawn, or whose family is withdrawn, from campus social 
life goes about as he pleases. Lest I be taken as implying that each member 
of Southern’s staff becomes a citizen in a noble community of scholars, 
with no impositions upon him but intellectual and imaginative ones, let 
me hasten to add that in a rapidly reorganizing university, lines of social 
influence are not easy to draw, and that among the chief causes of this fine 
freedom are confusion and indifference. The man who arrives at Southern 
comes, because it is to a university, to a glassy bowl, by reason of the 
moderate scrutiny he receives from his colleagues and also from the town; 
but even so the bowl is for this young university and this small town extra- 
ordinarily opaque, and news does not travel quickly any more. Thirty 
years ago, with a stable environment, a small group of faculty, it was not 
thus; but time has brought new horizons, and has created a different 
feeling in the University - a sense of urgency to get ahead with general 
knowledge and with the shoring up of a people hard pressed in their 


economy but lately growing more eager in spirit. 
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A party at the house of a faculty member is often exploited for many 
purposes, but its general aim is relaxation. There is no ordered hierarchy 
of social relations at Southern, no situation where the staff sergeants’ 
wives do not talk freely to the buck sergeants’ wives; instead there are 
centers of social activity, of liveliest contact between persons. The Presi- 
dent’s House (a spacious establishment, with the porches, terraces, lawn, 
and summer kitchen which make for ready use of the outdoors) is by all 
odds the most active of these centers, but I am not sure I can point to 
a second or a third. There is an organization for University Women, and 
this constructs carefully planned luncheon and other programs, and there 
are many social clubs. But these do not, I take it, uniquely dominate the 
life of the University, and the main interest is the delighted little knots, 
gatherings, teas, that go so far to making the community enjoyable. Several 
have noted that townspeople do not mingle easily with more than a few 
of the faculty, but the cause of this is clear: at present most of the faculty 
members are from quite remote parts of the country. 

By the same token, the academic newcomers often seek out new- 
comers. There is a club for them, and each year the Student Affairs office 
holds a party for these latest arrivals in the sinuous and charming Giant 
City State Park - a breakfast picnic which may well be an occasion for the 
founding of permanent affections in the faculty. 


Says Schoenfeld: 


To build a full stable of academic stars is one administrative job, hinging 
on vigorous, balanced recruiting of permanent faculty and the enticement 
of scintillating guest personalities to the campus. To keep these stars talking 
to each other is another job, involving scholarly, social, cultural, and 
recreational cross-fertilization through clubs, committees, forums, dining 
halls, house organs, institutes, leagues, symposia, and other devices.4 


One might wonder, what others? Perhaps, with a good faculty, it is easier 
than all that. Perhaps a man’s instinct and effort to be liked, and to put 
himself forward with his best foot, while hardly a “device,” would go 
far toward making a university a cordial and stimulating place. There is no 
question but that the meetings and groups suggested by Schoenfeld would 
alter the content of the discussions, many times, taking them out of politics 
and hobbies and money and highway routes - which men love - and 
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placing them in areas of private yet impersonal competence. But would the 
University be more natural if this were done? I am not sure of the answer. 

The whole question of freedom and constraint cuts across that of 
work and relaxation. Modern society regulates play more than labor, and 
this is eminently true in universities, for each man’s profession is, to a point, 
different from all others’, and he is untouchable as long as he is with his 
Chaucer or his polyhedra. I am inclined to criticize David Riesman’s view 
that inner-directed and other-directed are descriptions characteristic of 
cultural epochs rather than of cultural occupations and activities: the 
bridge game or the football rooting or the little pergola in the yard are 
much more standardized than are the administrative decisions or the book 
writing from which these are thought to be lighthearted distractions. There 
is no doubt but that faculty members everywhere are becoming more 
pliant to social directions than formerly; but this is with respect to relatively 
trivial conformities which impinge but incidentally upon matters of prin- 
ciple, intellect, taste. The teachers at Southern vary in the conduct of 
intellectual discussion all the way from the most supple to the most in- 
transigent. Some show the casual, almost apathetic agreement - or dis- 
agreement - which becomes silence in the face of the newcomer who has 
a whipped-up dogmatism about him, and whose every look is a would-be 
refutation. Most are between these, and enjoy the give-and-take of con- 
genial shoptalk. 

Academic freedom in most universities could only be recounted and 
defined in a long chapter of its own. At Southern, there have been very 
few cases where such freedom has been in question, either overtly or im- 
plicitly. I think that is mainly the result of good fortune, and it does not 
stem from indifference or the urge to conform in all ways, nor yet from 
a pre-established harmony of opinion between faculty and administration. 
I cannot stress too sharply that however many of the faculty members 
may have grown up in the local scene thirty or forty years ago, since that 
time a great number, and of course all those with doctoral or until 1946 
even M.A. degrees have had some or all of their further training from 
other universities, and have probably lived most of their lives elsewhere. 
So that short of a policy of rigid selection for some peculiar trait, the 
faculty at Southern represents university temperament and cultivation 
across the land. Such a policy of selection has never been in force: there 
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has been no emphasis upon any one set of religious beliefs, scientific tenets, 
political views, personal characters, except to find, so far as possible, a 
normal balance within them all. 

So the paucity of “cases” cannot be traced to local timidity, assuming 
there were any such thing. Many universities and colleges with similar 
faculties have been in much turmoil, particularly since the second world 
war. One may suppose it possible that the contrary terms, freedom and 
coercion, have not often been heard, but not because they are in poor 
odor. It is quite true that the Administration is forced to walk cautiously, 
because legislators disturbed about opinions and activities at Southern 
could cut the University off with embarrassingly few pennies; but apart 
from a handful of mild reminders that a faculty member who speaks out 
strongly is quickly identified with the faculty as a whole, and becomes a 
surrogate, to my knowledge very little has been said. The Broyles Bill 
of 1955 causing each faculty member (as a state employee) to affirm that 
he had not been for more than twenty-one days a member, knowingly, 
of a subversive organization, was the occasion of some written protests 
and one resignation, but did not create much long-continued discussion. 

Asa rider to this account of freedom it is well to mention the work of 
the American Association of University Professors, and the similar organ- 
ization for University Women. The former group first had a local chapter 
in 1934/35, at Southern; this was the last year of Henry William Shryock’s 
long tenancy of Southern’s chief office, a tenancy which had been highly 
personal, a benevolently disposed autocracy. The local chapter was not 
put in to oppose Shryock but rather to consider welfare problems born 
of the Depression. Robert Dunn Faner was the first leader. Miss Hilda 
Stein, through her work in compiling the necessary data, was instrumental 
in the forming of the women’s group in 1941. Here again it was not in 
order to present a solid phalanx against the president, Roscoe Pulliam, 
but to take up such questions as salary scales for women relative to the 
men (they had always been several hundred dollars a year lower). It is 
quite true that there is something like a demarcation between adminis- 
tration and faculty at Southern,#? but this has not been one of politics so 
much as one of sentiment. Many faculty members feel they have insuf- 
ficient voice in University affairs, though some others think that they have 
too much. I am unwilling to hazard the guess that this means the partici- 
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pation is about right; at any rate there is not the angry near-unanimity one 
finds-in a thoroughly disgruntled faculty. The great expansion of the 
University has brought dilemmas to the parking committee - cut down 
stately elms or force people to walk - and it has been about such matters 
in the present administration that the faculty and the local chapter of 
the A.A.U.P. have largely been troubled. I do not wish to be taken as 
deprecating their work; but for the time being it might be called a standby 
operation, important in holding together a group to be spurred to more 
lively and serious action if the occasion should ever arise.#3 

Among the causes of constraint are uncertainty, unfitness, and over- 
work. Southern has no “up-or-out’” policy in promotions and tenure, 
and the administration has been quite generous in permitting ample time 
to finish graduate work - several years go by as a rule before the prodding 
to complete the doctorate becomes insistent. The faculty member is well 
aware, too, that if he does have this degree, and that if he first takes the 
initiative, time will be set aside for him to do research, all other things 
being equal, in most of the departments. There have been some exceptions 
to this, but for the most part the opportunity sooner or later has been 
forthcoming, along with modest funds. There is little separation of any 
kind - no physical separation at all - between graduate and undergraduate 
schools, and the chance to teach on the higher level ordinarily presents it- 
self quite often to anyone qualified. Here again there are extremes. Certain 
departments have very little but a graduate program, others, such as 
English and Mathematics, are bedevilled with large numbers of duplicated 
courses — thirty sections, forty, fifty sections - so that instructors are faced 
with unwelcome necessities where they would prefer the charm of seminars. 

Tenure comes to a man generally at the end of five or six years, but 
ordinarily he is on a so-called continuing appointment for a long time 
before that: an appointment that will be renewed customarily, and which 
is not written merely from term to term. It has often been noted in uni- 
versities that academic tenure does not lead to increased freedom nor to an 
increased willingness to take issue with administrations, but on the con- 
trary to a tendency to identify oneself with the administrative officers, 
even though they, as officers, do not hold permanent appointments. What 
the outsider does not realize is that the long suit of most academic persons 
is “manners’’ in Hobbes’ sense - they have a genuine willingness and ability 
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to accommodate themselves to their fellows provided this good will is 
turned upon them reciprocally. And there are many reasons for a pro- 
fessor not to leave an academic community after he has freely joined it 
and been a member for several years - his home has become settled, his 
family has formed attachments. These reasons have nothing, or next to 
nothing, to do with repute in the profession, or principle in the university. 
The professor simply makes a conscious choice, and not wholly through 
pusillanimity either, between moderate agreement and taking arms against 
a sea of troubles. It is for this reason that I doubt that Philip Wylie’s ad- 
vice ought to be heeded: 


The time is at hand for the tetrarchs of our academies to rend their black 
gowns and pour ashes on their head, which, if they cannot come by in 
modern edifices that burn oil, will be found in ample quantities on the 
cinder tracks around the playing fields.44 


But there is another side to this, of course: the university, too, is in 
bondage because its commitment grows morally if not legally more ab- 
solute year by year. The “market” for professors is not openly competitive 
(Logan Wilson makes this point neatly), for the reason that most older 
men no longer feel that they are objects of competition. I have not for- 
gotten having said that professors are migratory workers: but as time goes 
on the disposition to move is reduced with the growing ties to the com- 
munity and the growing realization that each institution has its own virtues 
and faults, and that a better department head or higher salary elsewhere will 
be balanced by a dictatorial dean or unsuitable housing. How pleasant it 
would be to say that the quality of the students, the size of the libraries, the 
encouragement to do research are the only considerations of a faculty 
member! But I am not particularly eager to write a pleasant book, merely 
for its own sake. 

Constraint comes also, I think, from the disproportion between tem- 
peraments and functions in a university. There are many teachers on any 
good staff who would be happy and successful in a half-dozen departments, 
successively or at once; but one is bound to ask whether a man so narrow 
that he cannot easily fill the position of creative thinker or transmitter 
of knowledge will not eventually feel that university life binds him in 
chains. Who is the humanist, for example? Is he the timid man, grovelling 
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before documents? Is he the Feinschmecker, from an overheated graduate 
school, terribly insecure in spite of his Alban Berg records and Picasso 
prints - ah yes, and his Oscar Wilde bound in calf? Is he the contentious 
philosopher, drearily proving again his thirty-year-old “positions”: The 
humanist has stability, he has taste, and he has exhaustive breadth, but 
unless he has these things together, he is bound to feel a pinch, a disparity 
between his mental life and the career the university tries to cut out for 
him. 

Work in a university is never evenly distributed, because not only 
are there differences in intensity, but also the hours are variable. Yet every- 
one has noted that those who work the hardest often have the best morale; 
and it is for this reason that at least one administrator at Southern has 
made it his usual practice to appoint to new committees those faculty 
members who are already too busy. Even a decline in health, provided 
it is not overly severe, does not bring about a deterioration of fervor in 
most men and women. Equipment, not time, is ordinarily the greater 
consideration, although here too there is a quibble: many of the best re- 
search scholars or teachers need little apparatus, no matter what their 
fields, One of the wisest and ablest men on campus summed it up by telling 
a junior associate that to wait for research funds and facilities was to court 
oblivion - the reading, observing, and pondering must start right away. 
And yet overwork is often a cause of dismay, even if the work is relevant 
and worthwhile, and the administration is so well aware of this that some 
‘effort is made to keep the faculty as a whole from excessive fatigue.45 

Many of the ticklish moments which come in administering a faculty 
derive from the compounding of two feelings: each professor believes 
that his standards must be “up to” a norm proposed, even if covertly, 
by his peers, but he also feels that he is above their standards, that “no- 
body tells me how to do my work,” so that in effect he is operating on 
two principles which can hardly be brought to harmony. This shows up 
most clearly when someone is promoted. The best promotions on a 
faculty are found in those cases where the promoting administrator and 
the promoted instructor are equally active in their own proper spheres; 
and excess of solicitude in the one or of ambition in the other is quickly 
detected by the rest of the faculty members, and the promotion may even 
endanger the well-being of a department, somewhat less often of a college 
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or division. A professor noting any promotion applies in turn, and often 
in conflict, two standards - what his own are for the members of his pro- 
fession, and what he takes to be the standards of administrators. A second 
event, constantly recurring, where the two types of standards run into 
collision is in the question of departmental trespass.4° In a small episode 
at Southern some years ago, one department sought to install a course whose 
title contained as a descriptive word the name of another department. This 
was thought by many persons - both in and out of the department so 
wronged - to be an infringement, and only long discussion saved the 
course, which as a matter of fact, could with reason have been taught 
in any one of three or four departments, assuming a competent instructor. 
Here the collision is between a standard of competency set by a man for 
himself and for his department, and one which he supposes that another 
department, differently constituted and motivated, will set. This sort of 
controversy gets into committees and faculty meetings more often than 
the other, because a natural good taste and prudence militate against free 
discussion of a promotion involving a single person. If promotions were 
offered en bloc it would be otherwise. 

Yet it is friendship, not hostility, that has built Southern, or any other 
university. As an institution grows larger, and one’s circle of friends can 
thereby expand, it is more and more difficult for all of them to be friends 
mutually.47 Friendships are of many kinds, of different worth, and no 
man is capable of forming all his friendships on the same high plane. The 
department system, full of drawbacks as it may be, is, although not a set 
of bonds between men, still a device for creating the opportunities for 
these bonds. Ultimately the man of science or art would enjoy both his 
friends and his knowledge less if he had little intellectual intercourse - 
men of like tastes give pleasure to each other, and they reciprocally deepen 
the insights into works of the mind. Miss Helen Shuman, when she came 
to Southern to be administrative assistant to the President in 1945, said 
she was struck by the great respect in which members of the faculty held 
each other. The same observation has been made more recently many 
times, although I think it places emphasis on appearances rather than upon 
the substance. But it serves to point up a generous loyalty which grounds, 
protects, and enriches the intellectual content of the University and the 
effects of administration. 
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BECAME LY SAINI SSCS INS 


For the sixty-first time, the students of this institution are assembling for the 
first session of the academic year. For the forty-first time, it has been my privilege 
as a faculty member to greet the students gathering on the campus to make their 
plans for the new year. As head of the institution, for the twenty-second time I 
am permitted to welcome the student body. You will, I am sure, live up to the 
best traditions established by the Southern Illinois Teachers College; and as head 
of the faculty, I can promise you that we will do all we can to help you in every 
way. Permit me then to predict one of the best years in the history of the in- 
stitution. 


- HENRY WILLIAM SHRYOCK, The Egyptian, September 10, 1934 


TWENTY-ODD years ago this kind of greeting was as well known as it 
is today, but it carried a different meaning: until about 1950, it was pos- 
sible to assert that Southern Illinois University’s chief or perhaps sole 
interest was in students and that the professor’s worth to the institution 
could be measured by his influence upon the young men and women. 
I suppose this had been true of virtually every college in the United States 
at one time - certainly before the renowned graduate schools at Johns 
Hopkins, Harvard, Michigan, and the rest were built. It would be wrong 
to say that the faculty-students relationship had become subordinate in 
these places, or at Southern, although the inclusion in this book of long 
- sections on research and area service points up a new emphasis in each of 
these places consequent upon their having learned to operate not merely 
at the tertiary educational level but at a quaternary level as well. 

This intrusion of the graduate school and all that it implies makes 
for a new and partly confused relation. There is a small paradox in the 
fact that the very adding of a graduate program, including research, sets 
up impediments to closer acquaintance with students and at the same time 
encourages the continuing enrollment of the young people whom the 
professor most wants to know, and under conditions making for greater 
cordiality than the bulging classes of the early collegiate years. The pro- 
fessor must make advances at the same time that he must protect himself 
if he wishes to succeed in the individual enterprise that will justify ac- 


cepting him as a graduate professor. It is quite possible, however, that 
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at this quaternary level the professor gives most to his followers by serving 
as an example to them, not as an easy expositor or a drillmaster. 

The whole range of professor-student relationships cannot even be de- 
fined properly without a closer look at the students, but even so a few 
remarks may serve to indicate in a preliminary way what is essential in 
them. One of the chief facts is that the successful students are at the Uni- 
versity for four years, give or take a year or so, while a professor’s stay is 
indefinite and usually longer. He has a much firmer grasp of the realities 
of the institution, and this in itself gives him something resembling au- 
thority and makes him an apt adviser for the bewildered. Whether the 
student reacts correlatively to this, showing respect or pliancy, is quite 
another matter, and any flatness of statement here would be out of place. 
Secondly, the professors are far out-numbered by the students, a fact 
which gives these men a prestige they could not have were the numerical 
ratio, about one to fifteen or sixteen, reversed. These two marks would 
impress any student, if only subconsciously, no matter how little enthusiasm 
he had for the intellectual life and for the attainments of the faculty. 

The student is wise enough to know that the professor is not wholly 
responsible for the wavelets of restrictions that flow over him early in col- 
legiate life. Standards are set by the faculty, and upheld by the administra- 
tion, from the student’s point of view; from the viewpoint of the professor, 
the reverse is often true. But the student knows vaguely at any rate that 
if he can beat this or that professor within a limited scope, he still cannot 
beat the constitution of the university, and this saves the professor from 
being the target of much unreasoned hostility, and displaces the ill feeling 
instead onto a system of courses, registration rules, and the thousand 
formalities of campus life. However, when these formalities become far 
too numerous, the professor quickly becomes an object of the student’s 
scorn and resentmentt® - which is a good reason why Southern’s ad- 
ministration has done well to keep the mechanical harassments of students 
at a minimum. Until late 1955, for example, it was necessary for each 
student to wait in line at the University bookstore for his textbooks, 
sometimes as much as three hours. The exasperation that he rightly felt 
(except that physical conditions made it impossible to avoid this incon- 
venience) was for the registration period transferred also to the professors, 
so that a mixup in classroom scheduling, or the closing of a class registra- 
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tion, though an independent event, was placed at the door of an instructor’s 
caprice. 

But withal, just as I have imputed instincts of sociality to the faculty 
members in their dealings with each other, so I consider the students to havea 
fundamentally agreeable outlook toward each otherand toward the faculty. 

The student when he arrives on campus is embedded in a matrix of 
nescience, which his professors try to chip away, somewhat as the psycho- 
analyst removes folia of hatred and fear from his patients.s° There are 
differences, to be sure, between students and patients, not the least of 
them being that the students are so many as to be almost anonymous, at 
least until they have taken several courses in the same department. South- 
ern’s students are not a race apart, but they are a little more diffident than 
those in big city colleges, and appear remote and stony for a time, until 
their confidence is engaged. But after that, they are inquisitive newcomers 
to learning, and although few are good at the twists of dialectic, they are 
blunt in their questioning, and attack with a ram here and then there, not 
talking their way through a subject from a defined point of view.5! But 
I must set it down that if one ideal of instruction is the co-operative ad- 
vance of discourse in which truth is found by the efforts of many minds 
brought to a focus through the mediating effect of one well-prepared 
mind, then much class work at Southern has not reached the point where 
it is measurable by this ideal.s? Here and there instructors are unwilling to 
take the additional pains needed to draw out their students, and they allow 


‘their students to remain as passive as they came. Now I am admittedly 


comparing instruction at Southern to what I take to be the very best in 
any land and language, but that is the only standard which it is profitable 
to use: against the average or better-than-average Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity ranks well. 

A frequent bond between students and their teachers on many cam- 
puses is political sympathy, and a corresponding source of dissent is political 
disagreement. But the atmosphere at Southern is one which has given rise 
to few political conflicts, and in general sides are not much taken. Southern 
Illinois as an area is predominantly Republican, and many of the students 
reflect this, but do not seem dismayed when they find instructors who 
differ from them. In the presidential campaign of 1952 the students held 
a few meetings, none of them very large, and when Richard Nixon was 
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scheduled to speak from a train platform some Democratic students car- 
ried banners reflecting their choice of another candidate. They were met, 
unfortunately, by some persons from the town and elsewhere whose hopes 
of a Republican victory were so avid that they characterized these students 
as radicals to be put down; but after a flurry of charge and counter-charge, 
into which some friendly faculty members were drawn, the episode closed. 
It is not at all like the great mass meetings of some of the eastern univer- 
sities, where faculty and students follow each other in rapid and frenzied 
succession to the portable platform on which is clamped a banner appro- 


priate to the occasion and cause. 


SOMEIVIST LORS 


For Time is like a fashionable host 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 
And with his arms outstretch’d as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer... . 


~ SHAKESPEARE, Troilus and Cressida 


Ir is an offhand surmise that a good many of the distinguished 
visitors to the University have had more lasting effect upon the faculty 
than upon the students, but there is no good way to test this, so inclusion 
of a notice of some of these men and women in the present chapter is 
quite arbitrary. The truth is, an exceptional man has an unpredictable 
effect, but in contradistinction to the indifferent man, he does have some 
effect, and makes over his audience ever so little into his own likeness. 

The agencies for bringing visitors to the campus are of course varied. 
One thinks of the President’s office, one thinks of the colleges, of the 
civic groups such as the Community Concerts, of the interdepartmental 
committees set up to organize festivals, of men and women of the faculty 
who have persuaded their personal friends to come here for a day, of the 
Freshman Assemblies committee, of the Area Services office, of certain 
departments whose very nature requires that they search for other talents - 
Art, for instance, and Music - and of the committees responsible for the 
conferring of honorary degrees at the graduation ceremonies. Thus Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, whose chancellorship of Austria came to such an abrupt 
end, and caused him to be placed in “distressing personal circumstances,” 
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as he put it in an address at Commencement in 1952, was a stern voice 
reminding Americans of the world outside. Arthur E. Morgan, former 
head of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and speaker at a later commence- 
ment, has been referred to once or twice in this book for his astringent advice 
regarding the future of Southern Illinois. Mark Van Doren distinguished, 
with a tidy dialectic, between heaven and hell as reference points in our 
transition toward the better or the worse. Robert Maynard Hutchins rang 
the changes on a quasi-Aristotelian account of moral and intellectual virtues. 

Because a number of buildings have been constructed, it has been ap- 
propriate to invite governors of Illinois to lay cornerstones or to dedicate 
the completed structures - Governors Dwight Green, Adlai Stevenson, and 
William Stratton being the latest in a long and largely generous sequence 
of men. Haply they have been handier with pen than with mason’s trowel, 
and have taken these occasions to wish Southern wellin her chosen enterprises. 

Harry S. Truman once lectured here while he was President of the 
United States, and Mrs. Eleanor R. Roosevelt spoke to a large audience 
on behalf of the United Nations (Mrs. Roosevelt was invited officially by 
the Department of Government). Senators Scott Lucas, Paul Douglas, 
Everett Dirksen, and Mr. Harold E. Stassen have spoken on their special 
concerns. The University is officially nonpartisan, and is scrupulously 
kept that way; but opposing interests have freely been given a platform. 
Dirksen aroused two graduating seniors and one instructor by defining 
philosophy as a way of being unhappy intelligently. 

Rudolf Serkin, a prince of men as of pianists, played a long and un- 
swerving program of classics at the behest of the Community Concerts 
Association and its rapt audience, and later on lent his flabbergasting 
modesty and his intellectual astuteness to an evening of good talk. Leon 
Fleischer showed his great powers in the refreshing contrasts of a Schubert 
fantasia, two years later. Ben Shahn, incisive thinker, sparkling lecturer, 
an artist with gritty beautiful lines, primitive colors, and a forceful, un- 
contrived composition, accompanied an exhibition of his work at the 
Allyn Art Gallery, and also spoke to the Freshman class. H. S. M. Coxeter, 
master mathematician, Fellow of the Royal Society, lectured before the 
Mathematics Club on the application of the Fibonacci Series to the win- 
ning of a version of the game of nim and to leaf arrangement on plant 
stems, and, at the invitation of the Leonardo da Vinci Festival committee, 
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gave a disarmingly simple talk on Leonardo’s solid geometry in its con- 
temporary setting.53 Dr. Carlos Cueto spoke at the Pan-American Festival 
in 1954 on the character of his native Peru (he was dean of the leading 
school of education in Lima).5¢ Willy Ley, with his fervid glimpse into 
the future of high-altitude rockets and space travel, presented this vision 
to Freshmen made similarly enthisuastic by this enthusiasm. But the list 
grows too long.s5 It would be much longer if I dared to include visitors 
not only for a day but for a term or a year. 


ANCA TD BM PG FES VA CoO Ee Ro 


If he’s an instructor, how come I seen him readin’ a book? I thought they was 
supposed to know it. 
- A Carbondale Barber 


How does the faculty of Southern Illinois University impress the 
general public? First of all, we shall have to mean by the public those 
persons who see the University from time to time. Of the opinions of 
those who have never been to Southern, or who have come only once or 
twice, I can form no clear estimate, and doubt that they can either, South- 
ern is changing so rapidly, and responds sympathetically to the striking 
of so many chords. So in the end we are obliged to say that the public is 
not a world-wide public, as it is for Oxford, or the University of Paris, or 
Columbia, nor a regional one, as it is for the University of Illinois, but 
one which is pretty well bounded by the state of Illinois itself. In other 
chapters I have taken occasion to record some attitudes hostile to Southern, 
also some favorable, but these were in respect to the expansion of the 
University as a whole. Here we must say that the faculty is seen, heard 
about, read about, chiefly by those who have little occasion to be pre- 
occupied with the great universities of the Chicago section. The primary 
public of our University is in the southern third of the state, and, at this 
juncture in time, this should be so. 

Comparisons between modes of economic consumption, as Veblen 
enjoyed pointing out, are invidious, and are particularly so, one might 
suppose, when the kinds of work performed to earn these consumable goods 
differ one from another. Nevertheless the people of Carbondale are quick 
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to note that the faculty members of Southern stand somewhat below the 
doctors and the successful merchants (those who have automobile fran- 
chises, or run appliance or clothing stores being three cases) in their range of 
liquid assets. Yet in Carbondale there is not much differentiation in reference 
to income or house; and the citizenry look to the faculty for citizenship. 

In many places the common attitude is that the professors do not 
work long and hard enough to justify the salaries paid them. But to this 
section of the public, “work” generally means something performed with 
the hands, and the professors seem to occupy themselves in too attenuated 
a medium. My impression is that Southern Illinois inhabitants, though not 
a learned group in any strict sense, have a marked regard for the faculty, 
and are quite unwilling to think, unless shown clearly, that one of its 
members is slackening his pace. 

The closest common approach of faculty and public is through parent- 
hood of the students, and it is fair to say that many parents estimate the 
worth of the University by referring to the academic success of their sons 
and daughters. For the average student from high school, the college is 
jolting; and the dislocation, even if temporary, of a boy or girl brings with 
it a parental reflection that the professors should have tried to make the 
transition a smoother one. 

But this is by no means a blockade to the better understanding of the 
teachers. My impression is that the people of Southern Illinois are be- 
coming increasingly proud of their University, and, believing in its 
broadest aims, hope that it will keep and prosper. Those parts of South- 
ern’s program are easiest for the layman to understand whose contents 
are familiar to the ordinary citizen - home economics, carpentry, secre- 
tarial work, and so forth. But this growth of vocational and terminal 
training has been balanced by a movement in a contrary direction: courses 
in art which underline the modern and esoteric, recondite work in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, thorough discipline in political theory, and 
much else. As the University widens, then, it becomes more and more 
difficult for the layman to size it up as a whole, except in the most general 
way; and Southern becomes an institution rather than a collection of 
persons who are teachers “‘on the hill.” For this reason, too, the task of 
public relations is becoming intricate, for although one man can no longer 
appear like, much less speak for, the whole five- or six-hundred staff 
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members, still the institution must be presented in a quite personal way, 
and also as a totality. The faculty member is just as much in the eye of 
the public as he ever was, is just as responsible for the good name of 
Southern Illinois University as ever; but it is a different responsibility, 
for the part is no longer liable to confusion with the whole. 

The directest confrontation of faculty and public is in the academic 
ceremonies - Honors Day and Commencement being the chief ones. 
Honors Day is the lesser in scope and numbers. Commencement changes 
ever so little each year, like the steps of classical ballet, but cumulatively 
these changes become evident in longer hours accorded the ceremony, 
now held in June and in August. The last few years have seen special 
recognitions given - to those of the faculty with twenty-five years’ service, 
to the graduates of the AFROTC who are commissioned in the U.S. Air 
Force, to persons receiving honorary degrees and distinguished service 
medals. The exercises are held in the evening, before the football stands 
on which the midday sun has bestowed a heat that will be stored and 
dispensed until morning. The townspeople and families of students, to- 
gether with juvenile spectators (who are apparently under the impression 
that whatever happens on a football field is not to be missed), have a holiday 
air. The faculty members are rather less contented, I suppose. 

The stupendous Brahms was awarded the honorary degree, Doctor 
of Music, by the University of Breslau in 1880, and he responded there- 
after with the composition of his well-beloved Academic Festival Overture. 
This is not played at Southern’s Commencement - sometimes Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s March of the Peers brings in the students and faculty, and there 
is generally a serious song too. But the cheery gestures of the laymen, 
the gaiety of flashbulbs and sprays of cut flowers, the dog, busily showing 
that he belongs to the world of nature rather than convention, the earnest- 
ness of the president and the deans (who intone the names of their charges 
one by one in the long cortege), bring to mind the gallant ending, 
Gaudeamus Igitur, of Brahms’ adorable overture, its impelled sobriety, its 
charm, its lusty thankfulness. Meanwhile the members of the faculty, 
having entered the stadium not marching but at a dignified saunter, as if 
metronomes or drumbeats had never been devised, take their places in the 
unyielding concrete stands, and sulk a little in their clinging robes and 
hoods which now bear so many colors. 
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. Dr. Merwin himself had instituted 
“cadet teaching’ whereby student 
teachers were sent out to schools of the 
area in order to observe local practices. 
One of the principal units in Merwin’s 
system was the Carterville Community 
High School, and the man who super- 
vised this orienting program was Mr. 
Elbert Fulkerson, the principal at 
Carterville, and more recently holder 
of a variety of posts at Southern. 

2. Egyptian Key, Vol. 1, No. 6 (July 1944), 
p. 56. The author of the article was 
Mr. Will Griffith, an ardent booster of 
Southern. 

3. A more detailed list is presented in 
“Profile of a President,” Egyptian Key, 
Vol. II, No. 2 (January 1945), p. 22. 
This article, by Will Griffith, was 
typically laudatory, one to be expected 
for an incoming president. 
sulbidheps23% 

5. “During President Chester F. Lay’s 
administration nearly fifty individual 
purchases of land were made, chiefly 
in the following areas: (1) the east and 
west sides of Illinois Avenue 350 feet 
north of Grand Avenue, (2) the east 
and west sides of Highway 51 south 
of the campus to the section line, (3) the 
north side of Grand Avenue bordering 
the University School site, and (4) the 


north side of Grand Avenue between the 
University School site and _ Illinois 
Avenue. Item 2, as listed above, included 
the Thompson addition, about 195 acres 
west of Route 1, bringing Thompson 
Lake, a valuable recreational area, into 
the University holdings.” - Delyte 
W. Morris, President's Report, 1948-52 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1953), p. 19. 
6. Egyptian Key, Vol. Il, No. 5 (August 
1946). 
7. It is well to list the array of committees 
he used: 

“A. Committees on Administrative 
Matters - (1) Admissions, Registration, 
Scheduling; (2) Advisory Committee 
on Long-Term Planning; (3) Advisory 
Council to the President; (4) Budget; 
(5) Promotional Activities; (6) Student 
Activity Funds; (7) University Organi- 
zation. 

“B. Committees on Educational Mat- 
ters - (1) Curriculum; (2) Community 
and Regional Cooperation and Service; 
(3) Entertainment and Lectures; (4) Ex- 
aminations; (5) Film Service; (6) Grad- 
uation; (7) Graduate Studies; (8) Library; 
(9) New Publications; (10) Scholarship, 
Standards, and Honors. 

“C. Committees on Student Affairs - 
(1) Athletics; (2) Student Publications; 
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(3) Scholarships and Loans; (4) Veterans 
Services; (5) Student Life. 

“D. Committees on Physical Plant - 
(1) Book Store; (2) Facilities for Feeding 
and Housing Students; (3) Building 
Maintenance and Improvements; (4) 
Grounds, including Landscaping. 
“Special committees are appointed from 
time to time to consider new problems 
requiring study.” - Southern Progress 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Information Service, 1945), p. II. 
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8 One measure of this expansion is that 
the 1947 program offered work in half 
a dozen more departments than did the 
1945 catalogue, ten more than that of 
1928. In 1928 we find 421 courses listed, 
in 1947, 874. These are not all separate 
courses, for some are offered in more 
than one department; but these headings 
are a good indication nevertheless. 

9. This was celebrated October 23, 1947. 

10. Beginning January 20, 1947. 
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1. “Recent Trends in Speech Education,” 
Teachers College Journal, Vol. 10, No. § 
(May 1939), pp. 118-20. 

2. “The Student Teacher’s Speech,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. 29, 
No. 4 (December 1943), pp. 485-89. 
This article was written in collaboration 
with Alan W. Huckleberry. 

3. Alis Glen Jamison and Delyte W. 
Morris, “Speech Clinic Serves Three 
Groups,’ Nation’s Schools, Vol. 28 
(August 1941), pp. 15-18. 

4. Delyte W. Morris and Stanley 
Ainsworth, “Audio-Visual Aids in 
Speech Instruction,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principles, Vol. 32 (January 1948), 
pp. 118-26. 

5. “The Intercollegiate Forum,” The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. 24, 
No. 2 (April 1938), pp. 212-20. 

6. Ibid., p. 216. 

7. The Inauguration of Delyte Wesley 
Morris as Eighth President of Southern 
Illinois University, May Fifth, 1949 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1950), pp. 49-50. This thin 
volume was one of the very first at 
Southern to have been printed with an 
eye to typographical niceties. It was 
edited by Robert D. Faner. Incidentally, 


the motto quoted at the beginning of 
my chapter appears as the conclusion of 
Dr. Morris’ Inaugural Address. 

8 The Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, Vol. 15, No. 1 (March 1950), 
PP. 3, 4. 

g. It is at this point that an author can be 
grateful for the opportunity a footnote 
gives him to confess that the utterances, 
and in some cases even the topics of this 
address, do not form connected portions 
of any single faculty meeting or group 
of meetings actually held. Nevertheless, 
these topics have at one time or another 
been prominent in President Morris’ 
concerns, and a little Thucydidean 
invention may be pardoned if it affords 
us an insight into his character in its 
reciprocal relations with an area which 
he has so closely drawn to himself. If 
the reader objects strenuously to this 
procedure, I can only say, with 
Macaulay: “I shall cheerfully bear the 
reproach of having descended below 
the dignity of history.” - History of 
England,. Vol. I, chap. 1. 

10, These figures were contained in a 
mimeographed document by Baker 
Brownell, “The Area Services Plan of 
Southern Illinois University” submitted 
to Board of Trustees, September, 1952. 
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11. This thoughtful address was mimeo- 
graphed shortly after it was given and 
distributed by the University. 

12. Edward F. Potthoff, Director, “Enroll- 
ments in the Secondary Schools and 
Higher Institutions of Illinois,” 1909/10 
to 1975/76. Complete Report (mimeo- 
graphed), Bureau of Institutional Re- 
search, University of Illinois, March 1951. 

13. Ibid., p. 138. Table LXVI is headed 
“Estimated Enrollments of Under- 
graduate and Graduate Students Com- 
bined in All Higher Institutions in 
Illinois During the Regular Session,” 
and includes the following: 


Year Estimated Total Enrollees 
1950-51 $5,000 
1953-54 129,000 
1956-57 138,000 
1959-60 1§2,000 
1962-63 184,000 


I have quoted without further altera- 
tions, Potthoff’s figures for every third 
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year. In the original, the tabulation is 
year by year, and runs to 1975. Dr. 
Potthoff has pointed out to me that the 
figures he originally gave for the years 
1963-75 are wrong, being usually far 
too low. As he says (in a personal letter): 
“These data are now badly inaccurate 
for the later years covered since the 
calculations were made about 10 years 
ago, and so did not anticipate the huge 
increases in births which have taken 
place since that time. . . . Estimates of 
future enrollments in the higher in- 
stitutions of Illinois were reported in 
the volume entitled ‘Illinois Looks to 
the Future in Higher Education,’ the 
report of the Higher Education Com- 
mission of Illinois, prepared in 1957. 
These projections relate to fall term 
enrollments and were made quite 
recently.”’ 

14. Charles C. Colby, Pilot Study of 
Southern Illinois (Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1956), p. 173. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


1. The duties of the Legal Counsel are set 
forth as follows: 

“Tt shall be the function of the 
Legal Counsel and Assistant to the 
President: 

“1. To advise the President in regard to 
legal matters with which he must deal. 
“2. To provide legal counsel for students 
(in their capacity as students) upon 
matters in which the University is not a 
party of interest. 

“2 To handle legal matters specifically 
assigned to him by the Board of Trustees 
as special counsel of the Board. With 
respect to these assignments he shall be 
directly responsible to the Board, but 
with respect to all other duties he shall 
be directly responsible to the President 
of the University. 


“4. To perform such other dutiesas may 
be assigned to him by the President.” - 
By-Laws and Statutes of the Board of 
Trustees, Part III, Art. III, Sec. 2. 

2. Mr. Charles E. Feirich, an eminent 
lawyer, has been retained as Counsel for 
the Board of Trustees (1952), and where 
appropriate has collaborated with Mr. 
Rendleman in joint tasks. 


3. Charles A. Harper, Development of the 


Teachers College in the United States 
(Bloomington: McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, 1935), p. 94. 

4. In this account, I am drawing partly 
upon personal recollection, partly upon 
a statement by President Morris, printed 
in the Board of Trustees Annual Report, 
1952-1953, meeting of January 30, 1953, 
and partly upon the President’s Report, 
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1948-1952 (Carbondale: Southern Illi- 
nois University, 1953). 

5. A year later that was amended, to make 
place for some changes that had not been 
fully anticipated. The amended version 
(September 1953) is the one I have 
followed. 

6. There was an administrative code, 
adopted in October 1940, which was 
much less detailed. 

7. Mr. Rendleman, who has very kindly 
revised and corrected much in this 
chapter, here interposes that I should 
have said ‘‘formalized regulations” rather 
than laws, inasmuch as it has already 
been noted that bylaws do not have the 
effect of real legislative enactments. He 
concedes, however, that for literary 
purposes “government of laws” is good 
enough, and on that ground I let the 
matter stand. The contrast between the 
rule of men and the rule of law dates 
back to Plato’s Statesman and Aristotle’s 
Politics, and much of their discourse 
would apply almost equally well to 
“formalized customs” and to enactments. 

8. For this and for further accounts of 
trustee affiliations in Illinois (and the 
other 47 states) see Fred F. Beach and 
Robert F. Will, The State and Education: 
The Structure and Control of Public Educa- 
tion at the State Level (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1955). 

9. 1am condensing several sections from 
Part I of the By-Laws and Statutes, as 
amended September 17, 1953. As 
throughout my book, references to this 
document here will be to its amended 
form. It should be noted that much of 
this authority is ordinarily delegated to 
the President of the University. 

10. Orwin H. Pugh, “Brief Concerning 
the Legal Aspects of Southern Illinois 
University’ (typescript, no date), points 
out: 

“The Board of Trustees was almost 
completely autononious in control until 
1917, when the Civil Administrative 
Code was passed, abolishing the original 
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Board and creating a State Normal 
School Board under the Code Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 
The Civil Administrative Code of 
Illinois became the law July 1, 1917. 
According to the Statute, the Director 
of Registration and Education became 
ex officio chairman of the new state 
board and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction became ex officio 
secretary of said board. However, 
neither had a vote. Nine additional 
members were appointed by the Gover- 
nor to the board. This reorganization 
resulted in the loss of local autonomy 
in connection with the school and 
placed the school under the authority 
of the Department of Finance, Public 
Works and Buildings, State Civil 
Service Commission, in addition to the 
authority exercised by the Department 
of Registration and Education, and the 
State Superintendent of Schools.” 

11. Harper, Development of the Teachiers 
College in America, p. 283. 

12. By-Laws and Statutes, Part II, Art. I, 
Sect ery 

13. Men Who Control Our Universities 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947). 
14. Ibid., p. 137. Isuggest that Beck could 
have improved his study by giving closer 
attention to actual board decisions and 
to the statutory powers of the boards 
he discusses. A step in the right direction, 
I think, was taken by Mr. Paul Reeder, 
a graduate student at Southern Illinois 
University, who in a mimeographed 
work, “Boards of Control of State 
Owned Institutions of Higher Learning,” 
a report submitted at the request of the 
Carbondale Chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors 
(Southern Illinois University, 1950), 
undertook to deal with the patterns of 
organization and the powers and duty 
of types of control boards found in the 
state universities. For example, there are 
charts to show types of control, size of 
the board, ex-officio membership, the 
method of appointment, etc., of boards 
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of trustees, boards of regents, and boards 
of education. 

Secondly, Mr. Reeder has gone very 
thoroughly into the powers and duties 
of these various boards, classifying them 
according to an elaborate schedule 
whether the statutes or rules or regula- 
tions which give them their powers 
authorize them to appoint and remove 
faculty members, to prescribe duties of 
faculty members, to fix salaries of 
members, to deal with tenure regula- 
tions, prescribe courses of study, or 
prescribe textbooks, etc. In his charts 
Mtr. Reeder has indicated only whether 
or not there is authorization by statute, 
or obligation, to perform some duty. 
The fact that the statutes fail to specify 
whether or not the board is empowered 
or obligated to perform the duty is 
indicated with a zero mark. 

15. “Mr. Mitchell stated that he was of 
the opinion that growth of a University 
wasn’t automatically measured in dollars 
and cents and that we are now probably 
in a period when the University should 
tighten the reins and get organized for 
first rate functioning for what we know 
is going to be an expansion in enroll- 
ment in the late 50’s and 60’s. It doesn’t 
seem to follow, he stated, that we must 
increase staff and our total Personal 
Services appropriation every year or 
otherwise we will be considered doing 
a poor job. The policy or practice of 
approaching the Legislature, he said, 
with an established pattern and an 
established commitment of staff, in 
excess of appropriations, is bad practice. 
The Governor during the last Legislative 
session explicitly and vigorously objected 
to such practice, he stated, and I would 
certainly feel delinquent in my respon- 
sibility if I didn’t do everything I could 
to keep this situation from repeating 
itself.” - Board of Trustees, Southern 
Illinois University, Annual Report, 1952- 
1953, Meeting of July 8, 1952. 

16. In general, Republican state ad- 
ministrations have tended to favor the 
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rapid growth of Southern more than 
have the Democratic. It would be easy 
to say that this is owing to the pre- 
ponderance of Republican voters in 
Southern Illinois, but I cannot believe 
this makes sense in politics. 

17. | am speaking of the majority. Dean 
Lentz mentions the financial and political 
influence of Thomas S. Ridgway, first 
Chairman of the Board, and there have 
been a number of others so placed. - 
Seventy-Five Years in Retrospect, Southern 
Illinois University Southern Illinois 
Series No. 2 (Carbondale, 1955), p. 16. 

18. The callings of some recent trustees 
have been these: a physician, a state 
senator, the superintendent of a town- 
ship school system, several lawyers, a 
prosperous druggist, a publisher of a 
local paper, and so forth. 

19. The College and the Community (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1950), p. IT. 

20. I use this expression, “prudence,” in 
the sense given it by Thomas Aquinas. 
See Summa Theologica I-II, Q. $7, Art. 4. 

21. Norman Foerster, The American State 
University (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937), makes 
much of the distinction between 
Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy. 

22. If this trio of desirable qualities of the 
guardian of the state were not already 
in Plato’s Republic, I should like to be 
able to claim it as my own. I do not 
mean that the three qualities ought to 
show themselves in precisely the same 
way. 

23. It is, of course, the custom for him 
to retire from any sessions at which his 
salary is considered. 

24. President Morris had this in mind 
when he said, in his Inaugural Address: 
“The recommendations of the Illinois 
Post-War Planning Commission and 
the sympathetic attention of our Gover- 
nor and our Legislature encourage us 
to look forward to the day when we 
can plan our facilities to meet our 
program rather than restrict our pro- 
gram to meet our facilities.” - The 
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Inauguration of Delyte Wesley Morris as 

Eighth President of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, May Fifth, 1949 (Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University, 1950), 
p. 47. 

25. For-a discussion of this, see College 
and University Business Administration, 
compiled by the National Committee 
on the Preparation of a Manual on 
College and University Business Ad- 
ministration, II (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1955), 
chap. Xi. 

26. On the other hand, the faculty at 
Southern Illinois University, following 
the custom of countless others, has had 
very little hand in the selection of 
presidents, and this has at times colored 
some reactions - on both sides - which 
bespeak an unfamiliarity with new 
incumbents or newly-designated staff. 
27. W. H. Cowley says: “The catering 
obligations of the presidential office 
even in a small college should be 
handled by second-line administrators 
and not by the president. His facilitation 
activities should not extend beyond the 
development and establishment of a 
well-co-ordinated administrative struc- 
ture. He should do nothing that can be 
done by some other member of the 
staff. Most of the time he ought 
figuratively if not literally have nothing 
on his desk but his feet.” - “What 
Does A College President Do2” Im- 
proving College and University Teaching, 
Vol. IV, No. 2 (Spring 1956), p. 29. 
28. By-Laws and Statutes, Part III, Art. IV, 
Sect.ns: 

29. Ibid. 

30. Academic Procession (New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1953), p. 205. See 
also pp. 240-41. 

31. One of the most recent studies of one 
of these countries is that of George 
F. Kneller, Higher Learning in Britain 
(Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1955). This thoughtful and literate 
work explores its subject chiefly from 
points of view related to intellectual 
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standards, but deals also with ad- 
ministration. 

32. Henry Morton Robinson, “The Ivy 
League Colleges: Ivy Superiority,” 
Holiday, Vol. 18, No. 5 (November 
1955). This essay, full of delightful 
scurrilities about the state colleges, 
concedes that one chief cause of the 
Ivy League superiority is great selective- 
ness: it is not education for everyone. 

33. “Bruce Truscot” (Professor Allison 
Peers), Red Brick University (Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 
1951), Chap. 3. See also Kneller’s 
Higher Learning in Britain, Chap. 2, 
sect. 3. 

34. It is said that one of the chief faculty 
members of that day always planned 
two requests to make of Shryock - one 
which he wanted, the other which he 
hoped would be refused. Once inside 
the President’s office, he quickly judged 
Shryock’s humor, then made the 
appropriate petition. 

35. The Higher Learning in America (New 
York: Viking Press, 1918), p. 253. 

36. See Lentz, Seventy-Five Years in 
Retrospect, pp. 91-92. 

37. By-Laws and Statutes, Part III, Art. IV, 
secters: 

38. Need I mention that there is also an 
Instructional Aids Council, an Educa- 
tional Service Council, a Journalism 
Council, and several other standing 
committees? - so many, in fact, that a 
council of councils has been thought of 
as a way of unifying some of their 
reports and recommendations. 

39. “In practical politics,” says Robert 
S. Brumbaugh, “‘the greatest problem 
is not so much that of securing agree- 
ment about principles, as devising in- 
stitutions that will put them into 
effective operation.” Plato’s Mathematical 
Imagination (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1954), p. 66. 

40. “In effect, however, university organi- 
zation is seldom a pure type of autocracy, 
democracy, or bureaucracy - the actual 
pattern differing from one institution 
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to another, depending upon size, 
historical development, financial re- 
sources, anda number of other factors.” - 
Logan Wilson, The Academic Man (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942), 
p. 80. Wilson notes that “the place and 
function of faculties in college and 
university government has been exten- 
sively investigated by Committee T of 
the A.A.U.P. over a period of years. 
Its most recent results (as of 1939) give 
the following pattern for the typical 
college and university: 

“‘t. It hasno operating plan for facilitat- 
ing exchange of opinion between the 
faculty and the trustees or regents. 

“2. It lacks definite procedure for 
consultation between the faculty and 
the board of control in the choice of a 
president. 

“2 It provides for the consultation of 
departmental chairmen or heads with 
appointment officers regarding appoint- 
ments, promotions, and dismissals of 
of teaching staff.” - Ibid., p. 77. 

41. In much of what follows, I am 
indebted to the writings of Ferrero, 
Burnham, Ortega y Gasset, Pareto and 
others, although I shall make few 
citations from their work. 
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42. Inside USA (New York: Bantani 
Books, 1952), I, xv. 

43. ‘Prelegitimate government, therefore, 
is a government in which the power is 
bestowed and exercised according to 
rules and principles not yet accepted by 
the people but observed by the govern- 
ment; while illegitimate government is 
a government in which the power is 
bestowed and exercised according to 
rules and principles that the people do 
not accept and that the government 
proclaims but neither desires nor is able 
to respect, that it transforms into a 
fraud.” - Guglielmo Ferrero, The 
Principles of Power (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1942), p. 188. 

44. We might be reminded of Machiavelli 
and his little prefatory note in The 
Prince: “And if your Magnificence from 
the summit of your greatness will 
sometimes turn your eyes to these 
lower regions, you will see how 
unmeritedly I suffer a great and con- 
tinued malignity of fortune.” But of 
course, no faculty member ever deserved 
the epithet Machiavellian for his be- 
havior, even when that epithet is 
intended in the mildest of its senses. 
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1. “Throughout this discussion it should 
be kept in mind that issues of financial 
management cannot be settled solely 
according to principles of good business 
procedure; the bearing of such problems 
on other phases of institutional func- 
tioning must also be considered.” - This 
excerpt, originally from George F. Zook, 
“The President’s Annual Report,” Edu- 
cational Record, Vol. XIX (July 1938), 
p. 277, is quoted by John Dale Russell 
in his comprehensive work, The Finance 
of Higher Education, rev. ed. (Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 7. 
I confess to having made rather more 
use of Russell’s worthwhile book than 
is indicated by my footnote references. 
2. For instance, Schoenfeld says: “The 
first facet of the housekeeping per- 
spective is this: every education move 
within a college or university has 
financial consequences, and every major 
business policy affects the educational 
program in some particular.” - Clarence 
Schoenfeld, The University and its 
Publics (New York: Harper and Bros., 
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1954), p. 146. Douglas E. Lawson, 
School Administration (New York: 
Odyssey Press, 1953) makes a sharp 
separation between school and business: 
“Accounting principles of a school 
system must be understood by the 
administrator and his board as applying, 
not to a money-making business, but 
to an institution whose essential business 
function is that of money-spending” 
(p. 160). The primary thesis of Thorstein 
Veblen’s The Higher Learning in America 
(New York: Viking Press, 1918) is that 
business interests and business methods 
have pretended to the leadership of 
American universities, that Captains of 
Erudition ape the Captains of Industry, 
with consequent disasters in almost 
every branch of university activity. 
There can be no doubt that, in an 
institution which needs money to pay 
for all its goods and services it receives, 
the dividing line between what is 
essential to the higher learning and what 
is almost but not quite essential, is often 
faint. But it is doubtful whether the 
rise of the business managers and 
bureau-archs of a university simply 
represents bad faith with the ideals of 
scholarship and exact knowledge. One 
hesitates to say that invention, rather 
than the sheer nature of the case, is the 
mother of all the seemingly needful 
internal economics of a college. Reason, 
the conformity of means to absolute 
uncompromised ends, lists the studies; 
natural necessity, the adjustment of the 
ends to the means so that they can be 
realized at all in the human condition, 
adds the management. I concede to 
Veblen that these two must never be 
allowed to coalesce in the minds of 
administration or faculty. 

3. E. G. Lentz, Seventy-Five Years in 
Retrospect, Southern Illinois University 
Southern Illinois Series No. 2 (Carbon- 
dale, 1955), p. 80. 

4. Among the positions he has held 
concomitantly with the one at Southern 
can be counted the post of co-ordinator 
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in the teachers college boards for 
business affairs, at the time when 
Southern was governed by that system. 
He also was in charge of a group of 
civilians hired by the Army Air Forces 
to set up procurement procedures for 
their contingents stationed during the 
war at colleges and universities through- 
out the Midwest. 


5. Edward V. Miles, Jr., Manual of 


Teachers College Accounting (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1940). 

6. Ibid., p. v. This uniformity was never 
a feature of collegiate practice prior to 
the middle decades of the twentieth 
century. Russell repeatedly calls atten- 
tion to the chaos prevailing in systems 
of financial recording. 

7. Ibid., p. 3: “Accounting is generally 
regarded as a specialized function for 
whose performance a responsible organi- 
zation must be developed. The organi- 
zation to which the administration of 
this function is almost invariably assigned 
in a college or university is the business 
office.” 

8 But not business. Both the president 
and his business officials see to the 
business, but the minutiae of business 
dealings are for the latter to deal with. 
In spite of the fact that the administrator 
may use up most of his time in thinking 
about money, and furthermore may 
have to do so, this is not his chief 
function but an ancillary one. Business 
in a university is any institutional 
function whatever involving money. 
Every such function involves money, 
but also involves much else besides, 
depending upon the function concerned. 
See Russell, Finance of Higher Education, 
Dag 

g. An exception to the interdiction of 
these revolving funds is to be found in 
the Auxiliary Enterprises, to be dis- 
cussed later. 

10. “The Board discussed the matter of 
the appointment of a Vice-President- 
Comptroller. Mr. Nickell inquired into 
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the origination of the idea and the need 
for such a position. Mr. Karraker stated 
that the appointment followed a study 
made by Dean Klein, which had been 
incorporated in the present University 
Statutes. Upon question from Mr. 
Nickell, Mr. Karraker stated that there 
would be a partial split of authority on 
the business aspects of the University 
between the President and the Vice- 
President.” Board of Trustees Annual 
Report, 1951-1952, meeting of May 27, 
1952, p. 88. It is pertinent to offer the 
summary of his functions as stated in 
Article III, Sect. 5, Part C. of the 
By Laws and Statutes of the Board of 
Trustees: 
Article LIT 

Duties of the Vice President 
Comptroller. 

(1) Toactively supervise the operations, 
and continuously appraise the perform- 
ance, of each of the units listed in B. 

(2) To make monthly and_ periodic 
reports to the Board of Trustees on 
business phases of the University’s 
operation. 

(3) To make recommendations to the 
President and to the Board for more 
economical operation and organization 
of the University affairs to the end that 
the demands on the taxpayer to support 
the program of the University shall be 
at a minimum. 

(4) To actively participate in the pre- 
paration of the biennial budget requests 
to the General Assembly and of the 
annual internal budget. 

(5) To nominate to the President for 
recommendation to the Board persons 
for appointment to named positions in 
the units under his supervision. 

(6) To attend regular and special meet- 
ings of the Board of Trustees. 

(7) To serve as a member of the Uni- 
versity Budgetary Council. 

(8) To operate directly any one of the 
units under his supervision, unless other- 
wise provided, in the event of a vacancy 
in the position of the head of the unit. 


and 
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11. Among those papers strongly defend- 
ing Dr. Hand were the Baltimore Sun, 
the Des Moines Register, the Washington 
Post, the Louisville Courier-Journal, and 
the Christian Science Monitor. The story 
is summarized, and the principals closely 
described, by William Manchester in an 
article, “The Case of Luella Mundel,” 
in Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 204 (May 
1952), pp. 54-61. Thanks also to Dr. 
Hand’s defense of those others who 
were asked to leave by the Board of 
Trustees at Fairmont, they were all 
given appointments elsewhere. 

12. The offices are named in an amend- 
ment to Article III, Sect. 5, of the 
University Statutes, as proposed in the 
Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 1951- 
1952, meeting of December 2, 1952. 
There are differences of wording 
between this and the final published 
version. 

13. Russell says: “Considerable interest 
has been directed to the Unit-cost 
technique by the discovery, in the 
research conducted for the revision of 
college accrediting procedures by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, that expenditure 
for educational purposes per student is 
an important index of institutional 
quality. The Association has, since 1935, 
used expenditure per student as one of 
many items of information upon which 
a judgment is rendered regarding the 
acceptability of a college for member- 
ship.” - Finance of Higher Education, 
perso 

14. Lawson, School Administration, p. 166: 
“Tn general, at least seventy-five per cent 
of the total budget should fall in the 
classification of instruction. After all, 
each other classification can be justified 
only in so far as it promotes the objec- 
tives of instruction (and, in some cases, 
certain subdivisions of auxiliary-agency 
services).”” Lawson would be the first 
to agree, I think, that this is a prescription 
for planning for the future, when the 
categories hold, not an account of past 
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or present realities. Because of the 
problematical elements in all business 
affairs, there is this disparity between 
the plan and the event, but this remark 
is not intended to disparage either one. 

15. Russell, Finance of Higher Education, 
p. 142: “The list of divisor items that 
may suitably be used in unit-cost studies 
in colleges and universities is large. One 
of the most common is the student in 
attendance for one year or for some 
designated part of a year. Possibly a 
theoretical objection to this unit may be 
raised because no two students in 
attendance at the institution for a given 
length of time attain exactly the same 
achievement, and hence the ‘student’ 
does not represent a true unit. The 
average attainment, however, may be 
assumed to be reasonably stable; and it 
is the average of the units that is of 
interest in the unit-cost technique. This 
principle is fully recognized in com- 
mercial cost accounting.” 

16. These figures are taken from a list 
prepared in January 1954 by the Com- 
mittee on Facts and Figures, Max 
Wesley Turner, Chairman, and supple- 
mented by later ones from bulletins to 
the faculty. 

17. It is interesting that when Southern 
opened in 1874 the cost to the state was 
figured as not quite fifty dollars per year 
for each student. Even if one adjusts 
dollar values, the expenditure cannot 
have been much more than one hundred 
dollars in our terms. 

18. Russell, Finance of Higher Education, 
p. 139: “The principle of homogeneity 
in the expenditure data practically 
precludes the use of the grand-total 
expenditures of the institution in any 
treatment on the unit-cost basis, because 
of the heterogeneous nature of the non- 
educational expenditures, such as pay- 
ments for interest on indebtedness, for 
scholarships, and for financial promotion 
that are included in the grand total.” 

19. Academic Procession (New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1953), p. 323. 
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20. Ibid., pp. 324-25, Education is not 
our most expensive cominodity. 

21. This report was mimeographed. I am 
condensing several pages here. 

22. “In co-operation with the Central 
States Forest Experiment Station of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Forest 
Service, Southern Illinois University is 
carrying on investigations of the wood- 
lands and woodlots of Southern Illinois, 
the possibilities of reforestation, and the 
development of forest products in- 
dustries. The co-operating agencies share 
expenses, staff, equipment, and the 
responsibility for communicating their 
results to the public.” Southern Illinois 
University Announcement, 1956-1958, 
p. 282. 

23. This is true in spite of the fact that, 
as Schoenfeld points out, about 275 
agencies and departments in the govern- 
ment participate in some way in educa- 
tional programs. - Schoenfeld, The 
University and its Publics, p. 159. 

24. In a letter dated August 15, 1949, 
Charles D. Tenney, at that time Ad- 
niinistrative Assistant to President Morris, 
requested Professor Neckers to maintain 
a careful watch upon the foundations, 
with a view to eventual solicitation of 
their support. 

25. President’s Report, 1948-1952, p. 12. 

26. The Higher Learning in America, 
pp. 155-56. 

27. “In order to release the time of Mr. 
Miles for the handling of our land 
acquisition and building programs, we 
have asked Mr. Robert L. Gallegly, 
Chief Accountant in the Business Office 
for the past three and a half years, to 
serve as Assistant to the Business 
Manager.” - Board of Trustees .4nnual 
Report, 1949-1950, meeting of Febru- 
ary 13, 1950. Mr. Gallegly has assumed 
the supervisory duties originally per- 
formed by Mr. Miles, according to the 
President's Report, 1948-1952, p. 
Together, and with Mr. Miles taking 
the final responsibility, they have a 
formidable list of functions, as designated 


27. 
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in the Board of Trustees By-Laws and 
Statutes: 

“2. The Business Manager shall provide 
such fiscal data and financial reports as 
may be required of him from time to 
time by the President or the Board. 

“3. The Business Manager shall serve 
ex-officio as a member of the University 
Budgetary Council. 

“4. The specific functions to be per- 
formed by the Business Manager in 
person, or by his direction through the 
employees in his division, shall be as 
follows: 

“a. Assistance in the preparation of 
the biennial legislative budget request 
and of the annual internal budget. 

““b. Exercise of proper control over 
the operation of the internal budget. 

“c. Designand installation of suitable 
systems of accounting and business 
procedures. 

“d. Supervision over financial and 
cost accounting, and preparation of 
financial reports in harmony with 
statutory and Board requirements 
pertaining to these matters. 

“e. Collection of all monies due the 
University, the safe transmittal to the 
State Treasury of such portions thereof 
as are required by law, and the safe 
custody of the portions thereof to 
which this requirement does not 
apply. 

‘f. Establishment and administration 
of petty cash funds where necessary 
for the handling of University business 
and as authorized by law and Board 


“o. The disbursement of non-State 
funds held locally and the presentation 
of properly certified vouchers to the 
State for disbursement of State funds 
or funds deposited in the State 
Treasury.” 

28. This is perhaps the best place to 
mention the long services of Miss 
Cornelia L. Beach, who from 1943 to 
1954 worked as Purchasing Agent, 
sending out all manner of requests for 
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bids, requistions, travel vouchers, and 
the like, processing large numbers of 
forms and clearing up the many disputes 
between vendor and purchaser that are 
bound to occur in such cases. “Get 
Connie Beach on the phone - she'll 
know how to handle this,’ was long a 
by-word in offices round campus. Since 
1954 the Purchasing Agent has been 
William V. Connell. 

29. The Finance of Higher Education, p. 48. 

30. This stems from the State Property 
Control Act, effective January, 1950. 

31. See Miles, Teachers College Accounting, 
pp. II-12. 

32. Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 
1951-1952, meeting of December 18, 
1951. 

33. In the event that the purchaser wishes 
to object to the quality or kind of goods 
delivered, the burden of proof is entirely 
his. Apart from this, and perhaps more 
fundamental, is the fact that in the past 
fair trade and price ceiling laws have 
put all prices on certain commodities 
at a certain level, ordinarily not low, 
and that the University would have 
had to connive in order to receive a 
discount. 

34. See Russell, Finance of Higher Educa- 
tion, pp. 297-99. See also Douglas 
E. Lawson, School Administration, p. 143. 

35. In recent years, the average annual 
volume of business in Auxiliary Enter- 
prises, exclusive of Woody Hall, has 
been 400,000 dollars. The partially self- 
liquidating dormitory adds half again 
as much to that sum. 

36. According to Mr. Isbell, this bifurca- 
tion was worked out independently at 
the University, although it has been 
confirmed by quite similar differentia- 
tions made at other institutions and 
defined in a recent volume, College and 
University Business Administration, com- 
piled by the National Committee on 
the Preparation of a Manual on College 
and Business Administration, and pub- 
lished by the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. Vol. 2 
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was printed in 1955, and deals with 
most, if not all, of the topics of the 
present chapter and several which find 
a place in other parts of this book. 
Chapter 5 of the volume referred to is 
on auxiliary enterprises, organized activ- 
ities, and service departments. Southern 
does not at present have a fully estab- 
lished set of organized activities, which, 
according to the committee reporting, 
should include medical school hospitals, 
home economics cafeterias, agricultural 
college farms and creameries, dental 
clinics, and laboratory or demonstration 
schools. The new farms, when they are 
fully in operation, may come under this 
head; but the University School is not 
listed in this fashion. 

37. The basic proposal for putting 
Auxiliary Enterprises on a self-sustaining 
foundation as a whole was made by 
Dr. Morris at the timeit wasinaugurated. 
See Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 
1952-1953, meeting of September 26, 
1952. Prior to July 1 of the following 
year all receipts had, however, to be 
returned to Springfield, whereas after 
that date they could be accepted and 
used at the University. 

38. Some of the deliberations of com- 
mittees constituted to look into questions 
of supply and demand have reached 
rather high, and I record part of the 
minutes of a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held November 7, 1952: “As 
directed by the Board of Trustees, the 
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Student Council and representatives of 
the administration discussed the problem 
of meal ticket discount. The problem 
was referred to a Sub-committee consist- 
ing of Mr. Jerry Fear, President of the 
Student Council, Mrs. Barbara Von 
Behren and Mr. Louis Wilson, members 
of the Student Council, Mr. Paul W. 
Isbell, Supervisor of Auxiliary Enter- 
prises, and Mr. Edward V. Miles, Jr., 
Business Manager. This committee has 
reached the following agreement which 
will be presented to the larger group 
at the earliest possible moment . . . The 
price charged for milk should be 
increased from 8 cents to IO cents per 
glass which is the prevailing commercial 
price, and the price for breakfast sausage 
should be increased from 5 cents to 
71/, cents based on the cost of sausage to 
the food services. The above recom- 
mendations were worked out by us on 
the assumption that there would be 
little or no funds in other auxiliary 
enterprises with which to subsidize 
operations at the cafeteria. It was then 
assumed that with a 20% discount the 
University could subsidize utilities, 
major repairs to buildings, and equip- 
ment and provide any insurance which 
might be necessary for buildings and 
equipment. Dr. Morris stated that the 
report required no action, but was 
submitted as a progress report.” Board 
of Trustees, Annual Report, 1952-1053, 
meeting of November 7, 1952. 


CHAPTER NINE 


1. Other titles for this office were Provost 3. Ibid., pp. 12, 13, 14. 
and Chief Officer of Instruction. The 4. For example, of the Committee on the 


first has been dropped, and the second 
is used unofficially on occasion. 

2. “‘Rose Pink and Dirty Drab,’” The 
Sewanee Review, Vol. 39 (October 1931), 
pp. 10-21. 


Study and Recommendation of the 
University Procedures, of the University 
Budgetary Council, of the Instructional 
Aids Council, of the Faculty Council, 
and so on. 
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5. The first six registrars, in order were 
Charles W. Jerome, John Hull, Daniel 
Baldwin Parkinson, Henry William 
Shryock, Carlos Eben Allen, Tracy 
L. Bryant. Three of these became chief 
administrative officers of Southern. 

6. Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 
1952-1953, meeting of December 2, 
1953. 

7. The Higher Learning in America (New 
York: Viking Press, 1918), p. 105. 

8. Ultimately responsibility for admissions 
policy rests with the Central Administra- 
tion. So far as lam aware, the University 
is not obligated to accept all applicants; 
but in practice the requirements set have 
not been difficult to meet - graduation 
from high school or legal maturity. 

9. These were housed, with the staff, in 
the torrid barracks; and the little pre- 
viewing rooms were worst of all. 

10. Among the chief users have been 
Industrial Education, Psychology, So- 
ciology, the University School, Guid- 
ance and Special Education, Home 
Economics, Education, Geography, 
Music, and Botany. The rentals to high 
schools and study groups in the area 
are rising year by year. 

11. Dated September 17, 1953. By-Laws 
and Statutes of the Board of Trustees, 
Part III, Art. IV, Sect. 14. There is little 

point in detailing the list of this equip- 
ment, which has grown quite im- 
pressive - one of the large, though not 
one of the largest, such collections in the 
country. 

12. The career of the institution of which 
I speak has been set forth with great 
thoroughness by Dolores M. Manfredini, 
in a Master’s thesis submitted in 1954 
to Southern’s Department of History: 
“A History of the Southern Illinois 
University Library, 1874-1950.” Miss 
Manfredini is a member of the staff of 
the University Museum. 

13. After this eighteen-month interval, 
Miss Stone remained as Assistant Director 
for Public Services. She has tirelessly 
given of her energies to Southern for 
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nearly a score of years. Under her serve 
Miss Ruby Kerley, excellent research 
librarian, Mrs. Mary B. Melvin, Miss 
Grace E. Kite, Mrs. Zella Cundall, and 
many more, with efficiency and kindness. 
14. In an earlier position, he had planned 
a library, with high success, for Bradley 
University in Peoria, Illinois. 

15. Robert H. Muller, “A Program for 
Staff Reading,” College and Research 
Libraries, Vol. 14, No. 3 (July 1953), 
PP. 235-39. 

16. His Assistant Director for Technical 
Services, Mr. Harry Dewey (who was 
here from 1950 to 1953), was author of 
a number of ingenious suggestions for 
the improvement of purchasing and 
processing, not the least of which was 
a pre-cataloguing procedure for newly- 
purchased books; this was spoken of 
jocularly as the Super-Duper Dewey 
Method. The Technical Services are 
three in number: Orders, Cataloguing, 
Serials. 

17. A witty and informative paper, 
“Microcosmos,” printed in Serial Slants 
(a publication of the American Library 
Association Serials Roundtable), Vol. 5, 
No. 4 (October 1954), by Ferris S. 
Randall, succeeding Mr. Dewey as 
Assistant Director for Technical Services 
in Southern’s libraries, is a concise 
account of several methods of micro- 
reproduction, together with the pros 
and cons of their use in libraries. 

18. See Miss Manfredini’s “History of 
the Southern Illinois Library” for more 
complete accounts. Chapter 2 of her 
work is a discussion of books and 
periodicals in the Library. 

19. The policy over the past few years 
has been to keep 50 per cent of the 
total disbursement for books in the 
general library fund. Dr. McCoy has 
pointed out that this in itself makes for 
less co-ordination of purchases. 

20. For the most part the library has 
functioned in every respect as a unit. 
An exception to this is the collection 
of books bequeathed to the University 
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by Clint Clay Tilton. These books deal 
chiefly with Abraham Lincoln and the 
Civil War, and have been shelved in a 
large room in Main Hall, quite apart 
from the rest of the library reading 
rooms and stacks. A special curator or 
librarian, not a member of the regular 
staff, has ordinarily been in charge. 
Another isolated unit is the University 
School Library; and in 1955 plans were 
being drawn to place a branch library 
in the Vocational-Technical Institute. 
21. One of the new features of the 
library will be the division into four 
chief subject headings: Science, Social 
Studies, Humanities, and Education. 
This is the so-called Colorado Plan; by 
the time Southern was first putting it 
into effect about eight other universities 
had tried it, with considerable success. 
2. By the end of 1954, the personnel of 
the office consisted of five full-time 
workers and an additional student or 
two, and the machines rented from 
International Business Machines (the 
customary arrangement with that cor- 
poration) included punches, verifiers, 
sorters, acollator, an accounting machine, 
an interpreter, a reproducing-summary 
punch, and a calculating punch - a 
dozen machines in all. (President’s Report, 
1952-1954, p. 118.) This is not a large 
collection, as modern offices go, nor 
are the machines particularly versatile 
by the latest cybernetical standards. On 
the other hand, the great electronic 
calculators would be somewhat out of 
place in any but the biggest industrial 
concerns. Regularity, rather than mathe- 
matical adeptness, is of course the main 
demand of a medium-sized institution 
of learning. 

23. One formerly unofficial, now official 
service performed by Dr. Mark and his 
associatesisin the arraying and evaluating 
of statistical findings in personal research 
projects. The Service has been of great 
help in organizing replies to question- 
naires sent out in the fields of education, 
sociology, etc., etc. 
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24. Perhaps this is the place to mention 

that Southern does rent a grader, also 
from International Business Machines, 
but that this is operated under the 
auspices of the Director of Student 
Affairs. 

25. As small colleges go - and Southern 
was at its founding no more than a 
tiny college - our Museum was set up 
quite early, although it had been 
preceded by a century by museums in 
what are now the large universities. 

26. It was mentioned as such in 
the Federal Writers’ Project, Illinois 
(Chicago:' A: C. McClurg and Co., 
1939), PP. 452-53. 

27. Personal communication by the poor 
devil who did the counting. 

28. The two principal persons to be 
named in this connection are Mr. John 
Allen, a native of Southern Illinois and 
a graduate of the University, and Mr. 
Irvin Peithmann. Mr. Allen, a friendly 
gentleman of many memories, has been 
cited in this book in regard to his many 
studies of particular localities in the 
area - Jackson County Notes, Pope County 
Notes, Randolph County Notes - together 
with a number of descriptive guides. 
I shall allude to the work of Mr. Peith- 
mann shortly. For some time Allen 
was the Acting Director of the Uni- 
versity Museum, and tried manfully to 
cope with the task of cataloguing, in 
spite of short-handed staff and the 
cramped quarters of a corner of the 
third floor of Parkinson Building - 
really constructed for natural science 
laboratories - which were too little 
accessible to the casual public or even 
the regular faculty. In the summer of 
1955 workmen were re-flooring the 
gymnasium of Altgeld Hall to provide 
a far more adequate space, and Loraine 
L. Waters and her colleagues were 
busily classifying and remounting count- 
less exhibits. 

29. “Factors Involved in the Abandon- 
ment of Certain Peripheral South- 
western Settlements,” American Anthro- 
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pologist, Vol. 54, No. 3 (July-September 
1952), Pp. 356-87. 

30. Ibid., pp. 356-57. 

31. Ibid., p. 382. This passage helps to 
bring together Kelley’s two principal 
interests, archaeology and ethnography. 
By and large, his closer concern has been 
with the former. 

32. One of Peithmann’s briefer articles 
is ““‘Stone Forts,’ Corrals, or Pounds,” 
Journal of Illinois State Archaeological 
Society, Vol. 3, No. 2 (April 1953). In 
this article he notes several characteristics 
of these unusual monuments, and hopes 
that further exploration and excavation 
will solve the mystery of their exact 
use (p. 51). A much fuller publication 
is his Echoes of the Red Man: An 
Archaeological and Cultural Survey of the 
Indians of Southern Illinois (New York: 
Exposition Press, 1955). This work 
contains much information in readable 
form on the history and prehistory of 
the author’s somewhat elusive subjects. 
Peithmann is especially interested in the 
impact of white culture upon the red 
man, ending with the period somewhat 
over a century ago when the latter was 
driven by forced marches from this 
territory, but he also finds space to 
suggest parallels between the problems 
of the Indian and those of modern 

- white Americans. 

33. Board of Trustees, By-Laws and 
SitututessePart Ill, Art? VerSection.16, 
Lalas 

34. There is space here to mention but a 
few of these persons who, since installing 
the program, have had the major share 
in its operations: Max Wesley Turner, 
Willis Malone, Florence Denny, Amos 
Black, William Neal Phelps, Claude 
Coleman, Paul Hunsinger. The cabin’d, 
cribb’d, and confined barracks offices 
are connected by a hallway which seems 
like the streets of Shanghai, and these 
advisers are heroes. 

35. In the last several years, he has been 
assisted, somewhat informally, by a 
Committee on Publications. 


38. In an editorial, “Is It or Isn’t It? 
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36. Those of my readers who are careful to 
glance at the title page of this book will 
note that these plans have not goneastray. 

37. This was to have been edited by Miss 
Frances Barbour and Miss Winifred | 
Burns, both of Southern’s English 
department. In 1946 they collected a 
number of articles, but at the last 
moment the plan had to be discontinued, 
lack of funds being offered by President 
Lay as the reason. 

Will Griffith, a hearty advocate and 

at the same time sharp critic of Southern, 

raised a serious objection to the quality 
of the grammar, the factual accuracy, the 
proofreading of Southern’s publications 
at the time when it had just been made 
a university. See Egyptian Key, Vol. II, 
No. 4 (December 1945), pp. 13-14. 


39. Most of the books are recent. On 


other pages I have called attention to 
and have had reason to express heartfelt 
thanks to the work of Professors Eli 
G. Lentz, Charles C. Colby, Oliver 
W. Beimfohr, Willard D. Klimstra, 
and others. A publication of rather 
different sort, with this same imprint, 
was a co-operative effort, a series of 
papers on the multifarious interests of 
Leonardo da Vinci, in which eighteen 
authors from almost as many different 
departments participated. 

4o. So many quarrels have arisen over 
the nation about the justice of accredita- 
tion practices that a National Commis- 
sion to accredit the accreditors has been 
formed. Ifthe North Central Association 
is like the Pure Food and Drug Com- 
mission, it seems likely that the National 
Commission is bound to insure that the 
members of the Pure Food agency are 
themselves pure. 

41. From the very beginning of South- 
ern’s history, this question has been a 
thorny one. Dr. Robert Allyn, who as 
first president of the Normal had 
responsibility for standards, mentioned 
it, but so far as I am aware was not 
able to arrive at a solution satisfactory 
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to all concerned. See Eli Lentz, Seventy- 
Five Years in Retrospect, Southern Illinois 
University Southern Illinois Series No. 2 
(Carbondale, 1955), p. 32, where Allyn 
is quoted as summing up the dilemma 
in which all publicly supported colleges 
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find themselves: “It is not profitable 
for the State that we should be com- 
pelled to do so much elementary work 
[scil. spelling]. Yet far less profitable it 
would be if we should leave this 
elementary work undone.” 


CHADPT ERs TEIN 


1. Actually the statutes do not include 
such temporary assistants within the 
faculty ranks, but this is a constitutional, 
not a functional, question. I am con- 
cerned here with instruction and research 
not administration. The By-Laws and 
Statutes of the Board of Trustees distinguish 
between faculty status itself and faculty 
payroll classifications (Part IV, Art. III, 
Sect. 1). 

2. Academic Procession (New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1953), p. 81. 

3. A paper by Woodson W. Fishback 
deals with this very problem of the basis 

for hiring new instructors: “The Pre- 
paration and Selection of Beginning 
College Teachers,’ Improving College 
and University Teaching (August 1954). 

Dr. Fishback (of Southern’s Department 
of Education) tabulated and operated 
statistically upon the returns from 
276 institutions of higher learning in 
the United States and its territories. 
Curricular elements considered im- 
portant by those replying were scholar- 
ship in one’s field of specialization 
(ranking first) and familiarity with 
college student nature (fourth), but less 
important were knowledge of service 
agencies in universities (21st) and the 
taking of a course in mental hygiene 
(22nd). - pp. 49, 50. 

4. See Louis Kronenberger: “Indeed, as 
it becomes less obligatory to conform 
in strict detail, it becomes more im- 
portant to show a certain real savvy of 
one’s own. The key slogan is no longer 
‘playing the game’; it is ‘knowing the 


score. And of course the catch is that 
the score is always changing and that 
in the end one must spend not less time 
but more in order.to be au courant.” - 
Company Manners: A Cultural Inquiry 
into American Life (New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1954), p. 184. 

5. Thus Laurens Hickok Seelye speaks of 
teachers who “entwine course sequences, 
outlines, syllabi, and lectures around 
themselves.” - “Shall the Liberal-Arts 
College be Liberal?” The Harvard 
Education Review, Vol. 9, No. 3 (May 
1939), p. 137. On the other hand, one 
of the liveliest lecturers of our day says 
that “many teachers who neglect to 
plan their work are, I believe, suffering 
from an occupational disease. Because 
their careers are not devoted to making 
quick profits and getting immediate 
results, they are apt to become ditherers.””’ 
- Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), 
p. 85. And, as Mark Van Doren so well 
says: “The good teacher disappears out 
of the student’s life as Virgil and 
Beatrice disappear out of The Divine 
Comedy. They are remembered as 
persons, and so is every good teacher 
remembered: but when the student has 
found his own way in the world he 
cannot recall how much of his wisdom 
he owes to another. It is his now, and 
that is what his teacher intended.” - 
Liberal Education (New York: Henry 
Holt, 1943), p. 174. 

6. I do not mean by this that it may in 
all cases be reduced to logical rules. 
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Thus Mill, ordinarily an ardent rule- 
seeker, has to admit that in the initiatory 
phases of thinking, rules cannot go: 
“Success is here dependent on natural 
or acquired sagacity, aided by knowledge 
of the particular subject, and of the 
subjects allied to it. Invention, though 
it can be cultivated, cannot be reduced 
to rule; there is no science which will 
enable a man to bethink himself of that 
which will suit his purpose.” - John 
Stuart Mill, A System of Logic, Book II, 
Shap ea) par. 2h 

7. The Academic Man (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1942), p. 107. 

8. The same distinction is made in some- 
what different language by Spinoza in 
his Emendation of the Intellect. 

g9. Leo Barker, “History of Southern 
Illinois State Teachers College” (Master’s 
thesis, State University of Iowa, 1936), 
p. 93. See also the Normal Bulletins for 
the early years, although their statements 
are usually a year out of date in most 
matters. 

10. Southern Progress, a leaflet put out by 
the Information Service, Southern ILli- 
nois University, in 1945. 

11. Board of Trustees, By-Laws and 
ofatuies a Parti VevArt. Inisecta2)'par:./1. 
12. Seventy-Five Years in Retrospect, South- 
ern Illinois University Southern Illinois 

- Series No. 2 (Carbondale, 1955), p. 69. 

13. In the spring of 1949, President 
Morris made it clear that an earned 
doctor’s degree or its equivalent would 
be the condition upon which advance- 
ment beyond the rank of instructor 
would be approved. A faculty com- 
mittee, born partly of protest, but 
dedicated to fact-finding, made recom- 
mendations which eventually brought 
modifications in this rule as it applied 
to artists and to persons over 45 years 
of age. But in general, the much-cited 
instance of George Lyman Kittredge, 
an intransigent (and learned!) bachelor 
of arts, has faded from discussion, and 
the doctorate is part and parcel of 
contemporary professorial life. 
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In 1924-25 1 person at Southern had 
the doctorate; ten years later, there 
were 17. In 1944-45 there were 4I, 
and in the next decade this number 
increased again to 167 as a total, and 
the next year 222, with 4 of them from 
Columbia, 7 from Cornell, 10 from 
Harvard, 4 from Pennsylvania, 5 from 
Pennsylvania State, 16 from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 24 from Illinois, 
14 from Indiana, 15 from Iowa, 13 from 
Ohio State, and so on. The total from 
the southern universities was 10, and 
14 came from the far western ones. But 
we should remember that total faculty 
members have also increased, although 
in nothing like the same proportions. 

14. The Academic Man, pp. 47-48. I have 
rounded off the figures he gives. 
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16. Ibid. 

17. See Charles Seymour, “The Search 
For a Faculty,” seventy-five: A Study of 
a Generation in Transition (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale Daily News, 1953), p. 9. 

18. “The academic personnel, e.g., are 
unable to rid themselves of a fastidious - 
perhaps squeamish - persuasion that 
they are engaged in this work not 
wholly for pecuniary returns; and the 
community at large are obscurely, but 
irretrievably and irresponsibly, in the 
same suspicious frame of mind on that 
head. The same unadvised and un- 
formulated persuasion that academic 
salaries are after all not honestly to be 
rated as wages, is doubtless accountable 
for certain other features of academic 
management touching the pay-roll; 
notably the failure of the employee to 
organize anything like a trades-union, 
or to fall into line on any workable 
basis of solidarity on such an issue as a 
wage-bargain, as also the equivocal 
footing on which the matter of appoint- 
ments and removals is still allowed to 
stand; hence also the unsettled ethics of 
the trade in this respect.” - The Higher 
Learning in America (New York: Viking 
Press, 1918), p. 118. 
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19. Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 
1951-1952, meeting of March 21, 1952. 

20. The Academic Man, p. 101. 

21. “The bane of a good education lies 
in the widespread addition to the ladder- 
of-opportunity idea. The ambitious 
president, superintendent, and professor, 
too, eyes on the main chance, does a 
conspicuous job, makes sure to publicize 
it, then moves on to the bigger depart- 
ment, school system, or college. He 
stays the usual two years, only to repeat 
the process - again and again. This lure 
of the glory and the power is the 
obstacle to profundity of thought and 
stability of administration.” - Harold 
Rugg, The Teacher of Teachers((NewYork: 
Harper and Bros., 1953), pp. 229-30. 

22. “The maintenance of a strong faculty, 
as [have emphasized, demands unceasing 
vigilance and initiative on the part of 
the administration. In addition, as a 
basic essential, certain conditions of 
academic life and work must be fostered. 
Of these the most important are oppor- 
tunity and freedom.” — Seymour, “The 
Search fora Faculty,” seventy-five, p. 146. 

23. Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 
1951-1952, meeting of March 21, 1952. 

24. Earnest, Academic Procession, p. 158. 

25. Mark Van Doren has even greater 
hopes for the opportunity to leave the 
classroom: “A sabbatical might be the 
time when rich and difficult books 
about one’s calling could be thoroughly 
read. Such books are more than refresh- 
ing; they are relaxing in a degree that 
out-of-the-way works seldom are. To 
think more after years of thinking less 
is being born again.” - Liberal Education, 
pp. 104-5. 

26. The University and its Publics (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1954), p. 73. 

27. The Art of Teaching, p. 10. 

28. This was a point noted by Veblen, 
writing four decades ago. 

29. Russell, The Finance of Higher Educa- 
tion, rev. ed. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 161-62. 

30. Ibid., pp. 158-59. 
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31. For a discussion of this over the 
country, see Russell, Finance of Higher 
Education, pp. 160ff. 

32. Thorstein Veblen says: “It is one of 
the unwritten, and commonly unspoken, 
commonplaces lying at the root of 
modern academic policy that the various 
universities are competitors for the traffic 
in merchantable instruction, in much the 
same fashion as rival establishments in 
the retail trade compete for custom.” - 
The Higher Learning in America, p. 89. 

33. Schoenfeld remarks on this point: 
“On Johns Hopkins’ well-financed cam- 
pus, says Economist Long, an average 
professor earned $5700 in 1940. With a 
salary of $7975 today, he gets only $4154 
in terms of pre-World War II dollars. 
Says Long: “The decline in purchasing 
power of 27 per cent - before a single 
per centum is deducted for income tax - 
would outrage anybody but a teacher.’”’ 
- The University and its Publics, p. 141. 


34. An exception to this may be cited 


in the fact that townspeople were 
annoyed by the stable salaries of the 
Normal University staff during the 
early years of the Depression. 


35. These figures are drawn from “A 


Report on Salary Trends in Four Tenure 
Ranks at Southern Illinois University, 
1939-1952, prepared byasubcommittee 
(Abraham M. Mark and Max Wesley 
Turner) of the Committee on Facts and 
Figures. 


36. See Logan Wilson: “The problem 


of how academicians spend their time 
in performing various functions has 
been studied carefully in a survey of 
407 staff members at the University of 
Chicago (see The University Faculty, 
p. 158ff.). It was found that for the 
average man, 41.6 per cent of the service 
load is for teaching, 24.6 for research 
without special compensation, 12.7 for 
departmental services, 5.4 for administra- 
tion, 4.5 for extra-mural activities with- 
out compensation, and the remaining 
lesser percentages for miscellaneous 
activities.” - The Academic Man, p. 104. 
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37. Colleges for Freedom (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1947), p. 95. 

38. Thus Bernard Shaw asks whether 
any person but a “bufHeheaded idiot” 
instructor, driven “half crazy” by the 
monotony of reading examinations, 
would dream that Shaw’s dramatic 
works were mere economic essays, 
rather than plays about destiny and 
character. - Sixteen Self Sketches (London: 
Constable, 1949), p. 89. 

39. “History of Southern Illinois State 
Teachers College,” p. 88. 

40. Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 
1952-1953, meeting of Sept. 26, 1952. 
41. The University and its Publics, p. 74. 
42. Earnest points out (Academic Pro- 
cession, p. 243), that such a fissuring was 
the original cause, in 1915, of the 
founding of the A.A.U.P. nationally. 
43. There was also a proposal that the 
American Federation of Teachers (an 
A F of L affiliate) form a local at 
Southern in the late thirties, but the 

effort was unfruitful. 

44. Generation of Vipers (New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1942), p. 249. I have 
preserved Mr. Wylie’s grammar in all 
its untutored, raw beauty. 

45. But slip-ups have been known to 
occur, even when the teaching loads 
have become fairly well standardized. 

46. Gilbert Ryle says: “Certainly there 
are some domains of thought between 
which inadvertent trespassing could not 
easily occur. The problems of the High 
Court Judge or the cryptographer are 
so well demarcated off from those of 
the chemist or the navigator that we 
should laugh at anyone who seriously 
pretended to settle juridical issues by 
electrolysis or to solve ciphers by 
radiolocation, as we do not laugh, 
straight off, at the programmes of 
‘evolutionary ethics’ or ‘psychoanalytic 
theology.’ But even though we know 
quite well that radio-location methods 
could not be applied to the cryptog- 
rapher’s problems since his are not 
that sort of question, still we have no 
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short or easy way of classifying into 
contrasted sorts the questions of cryptog- 
raphy and those of navigation.” - 
Dilemmas (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954), p. 8. 

47. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, ix. 10 
(11714 1ff.). 

48. Earnest says: “As Eliot had discovered 
at M.I.T., students not harrassed by 
petty regulations were more orderly and 
responsible than those under the old 
system. The traditional antagonism 
between students and faculty largely 
disappeared. Eliot introduced the M.I.T. 
system at Harvard. Like the elective 
system this too had wide influence on 
other colleges.’ - Academic Procession, 
pp. 158-59. 

49. So Schoenfeld: “A final facet of the 
undergraduate character is his funda- 
mental good will. With exceptions, of 
course, he honestly wants to be educated. 
He is not at war with his professors; he 
wants to be guided. He may standin awe 
of his administrators, but he is not afraid, 
and he desperately wants to be known 
and liked and treated as an individual.” 
- The University and its Publics, p. 22. 

50. Jung says: “Psychotherapy is in 
reality a dialectic relationship between 
doctor and patient, a discussion between. 
two psychic entities in which all 
knowledge is a mere tool. The aim is a 
transformation which is not predeter- 
mined, but more an indeterminable 
change, of which the only criterion is 
the disappearance of the rule of the ego. 
No effort made by the doctor can 
provoke the experience. He can at best 
only smooth the way towards achieving 
an attitude which will oppose the 
minimum. of resistance to the decisive 
experience.” — Psychological Reflections. 
An Anthology of the Writings of C. G. 
Jung (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1953), pp. 77-78. This work, 
edited by Jolanda Jacobi, was originally 
published as Psychologische Betrachtungen: 
Eine Auslese aus den Schriften von 
C. G. Jung. 
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51. Sir Ernest Barker is quoted in The 
Periodical, Vol. 30, No. 242 (Autumn, 
1953), as saying: ““Nor would I decry 
the value of the more purely intellectual 
training which I found in American 
universities and colleges. It is true that 
with the large numbers of university 
students (more than ten times as many, 
at that time, in proportion to the total 
population of the country, as there 
were in our English universities), the 
general standard was inevitably lower 
than that which I had found at Oxford. 
It was also true that the intellectual 
equipment which American students 
brought from their schools was less 
solid and less assured than that which 
was brought by English students from 
our public schools and our grammar 
schools. But there were also two other 
things which I noticed, and noticed with 
delight. One was that the American 
student, if he had gone through less 
drill, and if he was less of an expert 
in the exercises of the manége, was 
fresher and less formal. A “good classical 
education’ may produce a stick: the 
American student was more of the 
nature of a flexible withy shoot. He had 
a fresh if untutored curiosity: he had, 
as I remember Professor Whitehead 
once saying to me, that spirit of curiosity 
which is a mother of philosophy: he 
asked questions which might be naive, 
but which might go to the root of the 
matter. There was a youthfulness about 
American students which sometimes 
made me think of the saying about the 
Greeks which Plato puts into the mouth 
of the old Egyptian priest, “You Greeks 
are always children’; but then, as I 
went on to reflect, the Greeks, if they 
were children, were also the inventors 
of philosophy. Professor Whitehead 
told me that he found them apt pupils 
in his philosophy classes: on my own 
level, which was not his, I made a 
similar discovery, and was often re- 
freshed by a zest and eagerness which 
stimulated my mind.” 
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52. This method, which is the stock in 
trade of many schools of philosophy, 
was put forward recently to me by 
R. Buckminster Fuller as a substitute 
for traditional “unidirectional instruc- 
tion,’ where, to continue with his 
expression, informed communication 
has but one vector. It is quite possible 
that the co-operative methods are best 
suited to a professorial mind with 
interests as wide-searching as Mr. 
Fuller’s. We recall that even Socrates 
was concerned not only about morals 
and “manners” but also about physical 
and astronomical problems, and that he 
drew on the insights of many kinds of 
men for his own superior formulations. 
See Plato’s Phaedo, and the Timaeus in 
its earlier sections for evidences of this, 
together with Book VII of the Republic. 
For the treatment accorded to one of 
the first intellects of Europe to step 
across departmental lines and ask 
questions from a comprehensive point 
of view, see the final pages of the 
Apology, the Crito, and the sublime close 
of the Phaedo. 

53. Parts of these two lectures were later 
combined and published by Professor 
Coxeter as “The Golden Section, 
Phyllotaxis, and Wythoff’s Game,” in 
Scripta Mathematica, Vol. XIX (1953), 
pp. 135-43. 

54. The Festival, a recurring one each 
spring, is arranged by a committee whose 
chairman has several times been Joseph 
R. Baxter of the Department of History. 

55. Much later than the closing date of 
this study, the fabulous R. Buckminster 
Fuller came to the campus for a month’s 
stay to instruct students in a newly 
created Department of Design. The 
immediate objective was the erection 
ofa great aluminum-and-plastic geodesic 
dome. Mr. Fuller reminds one inevitably 
of Captain Nemo in the prodigious 
fertility of his neotechnic expedients; 
and of a liberal minister in the sincerity 
of his humanitarian convictions - his 
eager love. 
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The Curriculum as a Whole 


I cannot but come to the conclusion that our universities would be better abolished, 
so as to be turned into something fresh and vital, than to be allowed to carry on 
in the revolting enterprise of stowing into every brain a few slices of science, a 
tenth of a language, a one-semester course of pedantic gibberish concerning ob- 
solete philosophy, and the brittle prejudices of some young upstart in the non- 
existent sciences of sociology and economics and, after that, of informing the 
container of the uncongealed morass, via diploma, that he is “educated.” 


- Pore Wyle, Generation of Vipers 


HE test of a university lies not in the raw young man nor the timid 

girl who comes to the campus to be educated in the next four years, 
nor is it in the teacher who settles down in the autumn to the harassed 
patience of his calling. Rather there are two tests, not at all identical, to 
which any university in its ordeal must be subjected: the formal unity, and 
the ultimate excellence of the alumnus in his career. Does the University - 
does Southern - hold together? Is the graduate a better man in significant 
and reasonably predictable ways: These are the two questions a visitor 
would pose of the administration, of the faculty, parents, pupils, the wide 
public. 

One may seek a unity for the University in two places, or rather in 
two of its principles of organization: the administrative, and the curricular. 
It is tempting to see an analogy between these two, for the first has a 
forbidding document, By-Laws, Statutes, and Regulations of the Board of 
Trustees, as a constitution, and the second has something of a constitution 
as well - the schedule of courses as announced in the Bulletin for any given 
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period. Furthermore, just as we are well aware that the University cannot 
be run exactly as if the Statutes were made to speak, so a curriculum 
embodies a series of rational deviations from the Bulletin. In addition, both 
the documents and the activities dependent upon them represent the dis- 
cussion, sometimes dictatorial, often democratic, of several hundred per- 
sons. Here the analogy stops. The administrative organization is for the 
sake of the curricular, but the curricular is for the sake of its effect upon the 
student. But the student, in after life, would say, “I went to Southern when 
they had a particularly good course in so-and-so,’ never, “When I went to 
Southern, the most significant thing for me was the fact that each dean had 
one vote, unweighted, in the deliberations of such-and-such a council.” 
The point is not that the student does not know of this voting, but that it is 
of no direct consequence to him in later career, or in the development of 
his character. 

We must not allow ourselves to make “curriculum” too broad a term; 
even though a student may learn from his family, from the social events of 
a college, indeed from his whole environment, he is not learning this 
because of the instruction given, and accordingly we cannot say that the 
curriculum is the environment. The curriculum is rather the organization 
of teaching in a given institution. It is not merely a random collection of 
courses, but the balance between courses, their proportion, and their rela- 
tion to new human knowledge in general. By “balance” I mean whether 
arts courses as well as science courses are taught, vocational as well as liberal; 
by “proportion” I mean whether the offerings in Freshman English are 
more numerous, say, than those in advanced English, or than those in 
meteorology; by “their relation to human knowledge” I mean whether the 
courses offered are a representation of the chief branches of science and art, 
as these have been developed in a cultural epoch, and as these are properly 
to be given to the uninstructed. The unity of a curriculum, if any, implies 
that there is some unity of knowledge behind it, although what this is lies 
outside, to the left and right of, the pages of this book. 

The curriculum is the whole formulating principle of instruction - its 
subject matter, methods, levels, and means of acquisition of knowledge, as 
these are planned jointly by administration and faculty. The administration 
is interested in the curriculum as a potentiality, as a working plan, whereas 
the faculty is responsible for bringing it to actualization. The trick, with 
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respect to groups, is to conceive the curriculum neither too broadly nor 
too narrowly. It would be too broadly planned if an absolute ideal were 
to be taken as a standard of selecting courses - what is absolutely the best, 
without reference to the abilities of the instructors and the interests of the 
students. In order not to conceive it too narrowly, one must at the same 
time recognize that not everyone is an appropriate student or an appropriate 
teacher, and that the curriculum as a whole is the end of the university. | 
The university does not exist for this or that teacher, or (so help me!) this 
or that student, or all students. 

The aim of Southern or any university is a better life for society, and 
quite naturally the chief beneficiaries are the alumni, who are the partici- 
pants now and those who through their memories and new habits show 
what they have been able to gain from university life. It is therefore 
necessary to talk about the curriculum in four ways, first as it is in itself 
(the present chapter), second in relation to the well-being of the student 
(in Chapter Sixteen), and third and fourth in relation to his subsequent 
career and the state at large (both of these will appear in Chapter Seventeen). 

The curriculum is what is taught and what is learned, but, although 
teaching and learning are both individual activities, involving this instructor 
and this student, still the history of one student does not provide us with 
a satisfactory account of the curriculum, for that changes from time to 
time, in fact constantly, and what one student receives another is unlikely 
to receive.! Out of this arises the conclusion that in order to describe the 
curriculum satisfactorily, we must speak not only of what is (or should be) 
taught, but also of who teaches and should teach, who is taught and should 
be taught. It is only in this way that we can move, in our description, from 
an official curriculum, that which appears in the catalogues, to the organic, 
that which is less measurable but is the far more important state of affairs 
in the institution. If there were but one course, or if each course were 
required of all students alike, and all these students passed every require- 
ment, then these distinctions would not be necessary.? There is no one- 
to-one correspondence between the breadth of a student’s learning and the 
breadth of the curriculum. I suppose this fact works both for good and for ill. 

The prevailing point of view among administrators is that everything, 
including the moral virtues, can be taught, whereas the faculty members 


commonly think that a rigid selection must be made, on grounds of utility, 
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teachability, or respect for tradition. In general, faculty members think 
of their own work as constituting an epitome of the values of a university, 
as being both sacred and also continually infringed. Each chairman - I 
have found this almost universally true at Southern - looks upon the work 
of his department as embodying every one of the broad aims of the Uni- 
versity, together with more special aims which must be administratively 
put out of reach of other departments; and an unspoken corollary is that 
his department somehow better expresses the real purposes of the University 
than do others. The fact is that the administration takes all things to be 
possible, if only the institution can be made broad enough, while the 
~ faculty member thinks that but a selection of those things is necessary. How 
this point affects Southern Illinois University, and how it can be traced 
from instructor to chairman to dean, may be glimpsed from a discussion of 
the formal parts of the curriculum - courses, departmental offerings, 
colleges. To this we now turn. 


CQ Ui Res His 


A course is an arbitrarily circumscribed subject matter, approached 
by a predetermined set of methods, for the communicating of which the 
teacher has the primary responsibility and the student the secondary, in 
establishing standards of technical vocabulary, scope, and effort. This defini- 
tion has a few points to recommend it, in spite of the fact that we cannot 
clearly and unequivocally speak of the standards of a course, because they 
are constantly threatening to dissolve into a double standard, as set by 
instructor and as set by student. The definition seems to me more “organic” 
than one that would claim merely that a course is an officially approved 
program of studies having a specific year-level, time of meeting, and title, 
although these features are of greater interest to many administrators, and 
must be so. If we accept this latter definition, then a course is something 
that leads to a degree, or at best to an examination and grade, but not to 
knowledge, which is the end of teaching. 

It is knowledge that ultimately affects the public, not an examination 
or a degree. For this reason the popularity of courses varies, despite laggings, 
in response to conditions in society at large. It is pretty much a common- 
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place that World War I put a stop to the ascendancy of humane letters, 
turning students’ attention to analysis of the modern world, to laboratory 
science, and to social studies. The Depression again brought students to 
consider economics and politics, and World War II put many of the 
cleverest into nuclear physics and communications theory, and many others 
into psychiatric study and social psychology. Southern in some degree 
shared in these wider trends, although to demonstrate this would be 
enormously difficult, even if one could document the registration of all 
the courses offered in the last fifty years. 

In part it is true that the registrations would not reflect the real 
interests of the students, there being other limiting factors contriving to 
prevent the offering of certain courses. For example, I shall have some- 
thing to say about the intense preoccupation with religion at Southern, 
particularly among incoming Freshmen. But owing to state law, very little 
religious education can be given on the campus, and those courses which 
have been offered thus far have been indifferently attended. Furthermore, 
there is no program of nuclear studies at Southern - the great cost would in 
itself be prohibitive - and even if students of the area did respond to the 
national concern for isotopes, they would have to go elsewhere. Thirdly, 
many students are desperately quick to take the line of least resistance, and 
enter upon studies with the thought that the degree is their proximate aim 
and that life holds few more ultimate aims. But still, by and large the 
popularity of the various courses reflects the interests of Southern Illinois 
youth in general. 

For practical reasons - of interpretation of numbering systems, of 
section numbers, and of discrepancies between what has been printed in the 
Bulletin and what has actually been offered - the exact count of courses 
offered in the past at Southern is virtually impossible. In 1875 about 
36 were given, and in that same year “graduate courses” were listed: 
history, mathematics, political economy, criticism, natural history, and 
dissection. The Bulletin for 1878 mentions that two students were taking 
these graduate courses; the number of undergraduate courses described 
now numbered $2. For many years the number of courses hovered between 
these two figures, and it was not until 1901 that the larger one was 
substantially exceeded - 61. In 1912, 83 were listed, and in 1913 (the first 
year of President Shryock’s term of office) 110 were noted, although how 
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many of them were actually taught I have not put myself in a position 
to say. The curriculum now became steadily more diversified, as the 
institution swung toward a four-year teachers college, and by 1923 nearly 
300 courses were on the books. Four years later there were about 450, 
and it remained at about this number for a surprisingly long time. Toward 
the end of the second war, however, there was a new increase, so that 
by 1945, 679 were listed officially. From this point onward it is almost 
useless to try to tote up numbers, what with duplications, identical courses 
listed under various headings, and the fact that many teachers have taken 
on students informally, and have done much of their most serious and 
inspired teaching without credit. 

In the basement floor of Old Main there hangs an enormous mural 
poster with a block diagram of the courses given in 1874, 1894, I914, 1944, 
and 1949, arranged by departments.3 Some have opined that the number of 
additions resembles a business chart in which sales go up, but profits go 
down, and that the proliferation of offerings can but imply a depreciation 
of values. It is quite certain that two mediocre courses are not twice as 
good as one mediocre one, but it is also true that they cannot be twice 
as bad; for although they harm the curriculum, they may either have no 
effect at all or even a positively beneficial one upon certain students, 
especially when measured in relation to careers and accomplishments. It 
is hard to believe that the science and society of our day could be well 
represented by a dozen or so departments, each providing the student with 
a tiny handful of courses. Now it may be desirable that the curriculum 
does not exactly mirror contemporary life; but to restrict it merely to 
recurrent topics, droned over and over by tedious, disappointed men, would 
pretty clearly bring it into disrepute. Perhaps one might add that when a 
curriculum shows so many fissions it is high time to ask whether older 
parts of it could not well be fused with the newer, to reduce it again to 
manageable size. 
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The teacher of a specialty, without philosophical grasp or imagination, was 
enabled to lord it over several thousand facts interlocked with each other but sup- 
posed to be protected as a whole from other bodies of knowledge. The wall 
between was reared supposedly to defend departmental competence. 


- LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, “Shall the Liberal Arts College be Liberal?” 


UnpoustTeDLy the leading consideration of the Vice President for 
Instruction, Charles D. Tenney, and his academic lieutenants - the deans, 
directors, and chairmen - is the department system. Although the word 
“department” does not appear in the earliest catalogue list of instructors 
at Southern, still it is scattered throughout the pages of that leaflet, and 
is used rather in the sense of a course of study. Not long after, it attains 
a prominence enjoyed up to the present. The teachers of those days were 
generally able to offer work in two or more closely related fields, even 
without the advantages of graduate training. But from its earliest days to 
its most recent, the department system has been uppermost in the organiza- 
tion of Southern Illinois Normal University, and therefore an inductive 
study of its effects should be undertaken. Relatively few persons in the 
eighty-odd years’ history have seriously tried to subvert or even mitigate 
the divisions within the curriculum which this system has brought about. 

The question whether the curriculum should be divided at all is an 
extremely intricate one, resting upon many epistemological considerations 
which would appear obtrusive in a book of history and specialized criti- 
cism. Hence I shall turn away from the metaphysics and logic to those 
administrative questions which the departmentalizing of Southern has 
brought up. As I say, the history of this University, on a departmental 
level, is chiefly the history of fission, rarely of fusion. Speech breaks away 
from the English department; Government issues out of the History 
department; the Department of Agriculture in the College of Vocations 
and Professions breaks away to become a School of Rural Studies and 
a half-dozen projects and departmental groups. This is, in a way, natural 
as a university becomes larger, although mere size cannot be offered in 
support of separateness: there are single departments, such as English, which 


are larger than the School of Fine Arts or the School of Communications, 
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or than this same School of Rural Studies. In a modern university a 
premium is often placed on conformity in professors, who are in good part 
men ready and willing to co-operate by adjusting to the hundred small 
irritations of academic life. They are not much self-enclosed, and ad- 
ministering them is point for point less trying than it would once have 
been. So the best reason for breaking into smaller departments lies in the 
character of what is taught, not in the number of teachers. 

Yet conflicts have arisen between departments at Southern notso much 
because of infringement upon intellectual patents as because of wholly 
practical considerations which disregard what is actually taught in classes. 
Forty years ago Veblen could say that the locale of this quarrel was on the 
very frontier of knowledge: 


Out of this competitive aggrandizement of departments there may even 
arise a diplomatic contention between heads of departments, as to the 
precise frontiers between their respective domains; each being ambitious 
to magnify his office and acquire merit by including much of the field 
and many of the students under his own dominion.5 


A second question, instinct with the first, relates to the division into 
colleges or schools. This separation was of course a much later event in the 
history of Southern, and as we have seen was an almost unavoidable 
consequence of the reaching of university status in 1943. This is more 
serious than the obstructions of the departmental system, for it depends 
not only upon wilful administrative choices but has also a natural basis in 
the constitution of human minds. Few men encompass more than one 
science sufficiently to teach or conduct research in those others with any 
great competence, and this encourages grouping of men according to their 
interests. Furthermore it would appear silly to devise a quite different 
grouping for the sake of purely technical problems - salary, leaves of 
absence, and so forth. In a sense the department system wins by default, 
whatever the curriculum may be, and no matter whether this curriculum 
envisages the customary free selection of courses or the more recent general 
education program which is being put into operation. 

Cross-fertilization (this common trope applied to academies!) occurs 
within a department quite frequently, although even here, in so small a 


latitude, it requires rather special temperaments to profit from the day- 
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to-day shop talk of an office. Within schools this xenogamous mating is 
of rather different kind, and more interesting at that; persons from different 
departments commonly feel less patronizing toward men with other 
interests than they do toward colleagues likely to trespass on their own. 
Within the University and across other disciplines, at Southern, the com- 
munication is more attenuated, and generally consists of talk about hobbies 
~ an industrial education professor informs a professor of English about the 
best small woodworking lathe to buy for a home outfit, the historian learns 
from the botanist what to expect of rosebushes unmanured. I am not at all 
sure that this situation springs solely from the department system: it seems 
rather to stem from a mode of education in many respects independent of 
that system. At any rate I think this is being just to the facts, which are 
not all discouraging. 

The chart hanging in Old Main is chiefly an outline of the depart- 
ments into which curricular planning has divided the Normal School and its 
successors on this campus. In the first few Normal Bulletins, these headings 
are given: Mathematics, English Language and Literature, Art and Elocu- 
tion, Music, Drawing and Calisthenics (!), Physics, Chemistry and Astron- 
omy, History, Classical Language, Theoretical and Practical Teaching. 
This was the so-called Normal Course. In 1881 we find Rhetoric, Logic, 
Mental and Moral Science (evidently generality conferred dignity in those 
days), Grammar and Bookkeeping, Spelling, Word-Analysis, Definitions, 
Physical Exercise (taking the place of “beautiful strength” we here have 
plain muscle building), and Vocal Music. A few years later, Military 
Studies was inserted, only to be removed after a short span. Because there 
were so few staff members at that time, the giving of courses, indeed the 
very existence of “departments” hinged upon the tenure of a single man 
or woman; so it is no surprise that in 1898 Chemistry is no longer to be 
found, although Physiology and Physical Science flank its subject matter 
on two sides. Reading, Elocution, Phonics is to be seen there, and a course 
or two in School Law. Many of the changes are verbal only - Practical 
Pedagogy sometimes becomes Practice Teaching, Spelling becomes Or- 
thography, Vocal Music settles into Music. In 1927, when the teachers 
college phase of Southern Illinois Normal University was nearing its 
climax, we find English, Education, Drawing and Design, Mathematics, 
Geography, Social Sciences, Chemistry, Physics and Astronomy, Biology, 
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Agriculture, Household Arts (note these last two inclusions, under President 
Shryock, a man dedicated to the liberal arts, but himself liberal enough to 
encourage more mechanical arts), Commercial Studies, Music, and Physical 
Education. In the next few years some of the major additions come about 
through the splitting up of the biological sciences, and also the dividing 
of men’s from women’s physical education. By 1944 the effects of Roscoe 
Pulliam’s administration had made themselves wholly evident, and we 
notice that Fine and Applied Arts takes the place of a number of less 
inclusive listings in the early catalogues. Library Science has a place, too, 
and Philosophy has raised its magisterial head. The year 1948 was the last 
in Chester F. Lay’s presidency; Dr. Lay had been at Southern three years, 
and Speech was now conspicuous, together with Physiology and Health 
Education grouped as a unit. 

If we take theoretical knowledge to be distinct from practical or from 
technical, or if we segregate the propositions of pure science from those 
of applied, it takes little to see that there is no discernible pattern in this 
development. Right from the start the curriculum cut across these two 
sets of divisions, and it is wrong to say that the trends have been in any 
special direction. It is not subject matters that point up the history of 
Southern. 

Rather the changes taking place can be stated as an increase in the 
variety of courses. This is important chiefly because the new courses 
permit the addition of a number of electives, and also the addition of two 
more, then three more, years of instruction. Now there are dangers in the 
elective system, dangers which have long ago and many times been pointed 
out: if you enlarge the program so that you provide each student with what 
he wants to study, and permit each professor to teach precisely what he 
wishes to teach, you run the risk of failing to encourage and even force 
these persons to walk on unfamiliar paths. Yet the introduction to general 
knowledge must always lie in many specialties, and from that point of 
view, if from no other, the multiplicity of courses is justified.7 

I should like to return to an earlier point, that the curriculum must 
have a unity if it is itself to confer unity upon the university, and that 
this unity must be something which can survive the dividing and sub- 
dividing of courses, partial duplication of methods, overlapping of aims. 
It is an intellectual not an administrative unity. It is built upon methods 
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and ideas not upon persons. Ideally, to demonstrate this unity, one would 
have to traverse the whole of the principles and methods of knowledge, at 
any rate in outline form, tracing these principles as they show up in the 
courses taught in a university. Thus the proper description of courses and 
departments would include some statement of approaches as being empirical 
or theoretic, as being statistical or deductive, as being liberal or mechanical, 
and as having affinities with, or sharp divergences from, other courses in 
neighboring fields. 

Unfortunately, the full accomplishment of this would require a 
metaphysic as comprehensive as an Aristotle, a Leibniz, or a Hegel could 
provide, and would take us further afield from what are current practices 
at Southern. I shall record scattered reminders of the problem and some 
hasty notes on a solution. But that is not a full theory of knowledge. 


GrN ERAT EIU CATION 


For were it not better for a man in a fair room to set up one great light, or branching 
candlestick of lights, than to go about with a small watch candle into every corner? 


- Francis BAcon, Advancement of Learning 


THE curriculum at Southern has been for three-quarters of a century 
moving outward, decentralizing, growing like a plant at the tip ends. 
The question is, what counter-influences have been at work to offset these 
centrifugal forces and bring the curriculum back to the unity which it 
must have, without over-reaching that unity in any way. 

One hears contradictory reports of the nature of curricular planning 
at Southern over the past twenty years, and the official records are not 
helpful in mediating between these contradictions. Since 1936 there has 
been a curriculum committee, and in the beginning it made a selection 
from among the elective courses, and decreed that these should be the 
basis of all further training in the University - a core curriculum, so to 
speak, although the items on its list were not themselves further integrated - 
three terms of Freshman English, a course in philosophy or in psychology 
(which at that time was taught in the Department of Education), some 
physical science, and so on. Yet since that time, and until quite recently, 
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there has been no official group devoted to discussing and replanning 
such a program, with the result that the bold experiments of other colleges 
and universities have pretty much passed Southern by. President Eliot 
is said to have introduced the elective system at Harvard mainly because 
he wished to use it as an instrument to attack the tight academic interests 
of the time,’ but of course this system in turn helped new professors 
entrench themselves. To set up a core within an elective system would 
now deprive many departments of their livelihood, at any rate in the 
first two years or so of college, and anyone suggesting a core is likely 
to be met with polite concurrence and a good deal of covert harassment. 
A system does not inevitably bring about the correction of its abuses. 

The attempt to reintroduce some unification of subject matters and 
methods can take one of several forms - survey courses, so-called integrated 
programs using the old courses pretty much as they have stood, or a general 
education program which partakes of both of these other expedients. So 
far, at Southern, although there has been some talk of all three, the third 
has received the largest amount of official attention. The usual objection 
to the survey course is that through covering more one does not instruct 
more.’? The integration of courses can be associative or inferential - art 
history combined with music history, for example, is associative, and 
propositions of mechanics following from propositions of geometry would 
be inferential. Southern has bypassed most of the experiments in this sort 
of unification, and instead has embarked upon a very long discussion of the 
merits and details of a course which would cut across various departments, 
and at the same time make use of traditional offerings. One part of the 
attack on the problem has involved setting up a list of departmental 
affinities - preferences of each department in respect to the broadest 
headings under which they would like to be subsumed. The results were 
surprising: agriculture, for instance, and industrial education chose to 
belong under science; home economics and physical education, as well as 
speech, wanted to become parts of humanities; and under social science 
were to be found health education, journalism, and library service.!! I have 
chosen the most extreme cases, and all the others were as one might expect; 
but one feels that considerations other than types of methods, inferential 
relations between principles, or associative likeness of subject matters are 
paramount in some of these choices. The objectives of general education, 
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as conceived by a group called to list these, are not far from the objectives 
of any symmetrical program - the better use of “‘intellectual tools,” a 
scientific orientation to the modern world, development of cultural per- 
spectives, appreciations, health habits, and finally religious and moral 
convictions.!? The question of who can teach to bring these results about 
is of course another one altogether, and it is arguable that the disposing 
of several men about a single syllabus will not provide substantially greater 
unity to the course than if they had gone their own ways. But this is a 
very intangible matter, and very likely will depend upon the individual 
persons who undertake to administer and instruct in any such course. I am 
recording faculty talk. At no point in the past three years or so has the 
question of introducing a program similar to that at St. Johns College been 
debated seriously by more than the smallest portion of the faculty at 
Southern. No doubt this is right, for the uncompromising list of humanistic 
and scientific works taught in such a schedule of great books would hardly, 
for several more years at least, become appropriate to the interests, back- 
grounds, and needs of students who come from Southern Illinois. Nor is 
Southern’s a faculty of readers and scholars of the long traditions. 

From time to time the Department of Philosophy has considered, or 
has been considered for, the giving of a course which would bind together 
the works of many writers and the ideas of many departments. Thus far 
little has come of this, except insofar as the department presents general 
introductory work in subjects which draw upon other fields; but the use of 
examples twice a week cannot by any stretch be considered instruction.'3 


COLLEGES 


Had [Harvard’s] founders been lesser men, prey to some of the practical non- 
sense that plagues many a U.S. campus today, they might have set up a cur- 
riculum of Forest Clearing and House Building, with possible electives in Indian 
Affairs and Musketry. Instead, they made a decision that has set the tone of 
U.S. higher education ever since. The purpose of their college they declared, 
was “‘to advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity.” 


-~ Time, March 1, 1954 


Tue fortunes of Southern have been reflected in the numbers of col- 
leges (or divisions, or schools) which it has comprised, and as I have 
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indicated, this was for seventy years just one. There were, to be sure, various 
dividing lines, but one could hardly suggest that these separated colleges 
from each other. In 1945 suddenly there were three parts, the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, the College of Education, and the College of 
Vocations and Professions - the word “‘professions’’ was added partly to 
help describe some of the departments, partly to give a little more respect- 
ability. At any rate, this (or any) subdivision was bound to pose a number 
of dilemmas, some of them psychological, but most of them purely 
intellectual. As for the feelings which are raised between colleges, it is well 
to note that at least two more administrators, a dean and a vice president, 
are now, so to speak, interposed between professors of one school and 
another. There is less possibility of cross-classifying activities and courses 
jointly offered by two colleges. Perhaps most regrettable of all is the fact 
that the divisions at Southern, or some of them, closely parallel many 
found elsewhere, with a result that hostilities voiced in the world of 
American scholarship - I mean such hostilities as those between education 
departments and liberal arts, or between the fine and industrial arts, or 
between general and vocational groups - are more readily echoed here 
than they would be if somehow the colleges of Southern cut through these 
customary divisions. Possibly it is for this very reason that hastily organized, 
catch-all departments or schools work unexpectedly smoothly: they have 
inherited fewer animosities and lack uncomfortable precedents. 

I suppose it is correct to say that the original college of the Southern 
Illinois Normal University was that of education. Later, I intend to point 
out that the topic, education, is hardly as far removed from the methods 
and concepts of liberal arts as is conventionally supposed. Here it is only 
necessary to add that the word “vocational” in almost any of its meanings 
is also predicable of any good educational course, as I think will shortly 
become clear. I am not speaking at all of the attitudes of the so-called 
educationists or the professors of liberal arts: these attitudes are bad enough, 
and most observers are agreed that the situation is far from easy." 

Social critics have long pointed out that the character of vocations 
has been changing in the past few centuries,'5 and these writers have been 
closely echoed by the vocationalists in the universities and schools, because 
this one fact is far the most significant justification for the existence of 
institutions devoted to vocational training. The Greek philosophers took 
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it for granted that the common vocations did not require special schooling - 
that the farmer, the weaver, the sailor, the craftsman could “pick up” 
sufficient skills by himself and in company with fellow-workers. Human 
beings are not growing more stupid, and not, in this respect at least, more 
dependent, but the laborer without a skill is relegated lower and lower 
in the group of workmen. Machines, under the hands of a busy horde 
of inventors, are becoming both more specialized and more versatile, hence 
more complicated; and the laborer, who at best manipulates one of the 
six simple machines of Hero, needs far less understanding and skill than 
does the operator of a printing press, who, although no artist, approximates 
the work of the ablest engraver by the help of his wonderful mechanism. 

The evil of vocational courses, which took their rise at about the 
same time that Southern Illinois University was being founded, that is, 
shortly after the Civil War, was that they prepared one for a single skill, 
not mastership of many related skills.“° This narrowing is akin to triviality, 
although triviality and the real intent of vocational teaching are quite 
different things, in spite of Hutchins and his colleagues.:7 The truth is 
that two things have long been spoken about as if their oneness were self- 
evident, these two being vocational and purely mechanical training. But 
it is not clear to me why vocational training need stop at a level of 
uninspired manipulation any more than need the liberal arts. 

A second hurt from vocationalism has been that it leads so directly 
to making a living, not to a better life. Sir Walter Moberly, an extremely 
perceptive and high-minded observer, shakes his head rather sadly when he 


Says: 


The University professes to stimulate a liberal and disinterested attitude 
to study. In the words of a recent, admirable address to Freshmen, “‘anyone 
who regards his studies as a means of personal advancement just doesn’t 
belong here.’ But, in fact, the common attitude is self-centered and 
utilitarian, and the common motto is “The shorter learning, the sooner 
earning!’’ Study is a means to success in examinations, and success in 
examinations is the most practicable avenue to economic and social 


advancement.!é 


But here again there is no definite reason why the bond between intending 


to earn a living, and the taking of vocational courses, is absolute: many 


19 
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who start their vocational studies use these for purposes quite other than 
those we assume, and there is certainly no part-by-part, literal correspond- 
ence between course and profession. 

At Southern these debates have started with an objection, on the part 
of liberal arts faculty members, that vocational studies were of temporary 
benefit, that the industrial economy would move out from under the 
students who had spent four years learning a skill which would soon be 
superseded. The vocationalists have replied to this in two different ways: 
the more belligerent have said that even the few years during which a skill 
remains useful is better than the void of total inutility of many liberal 
courses; and the more politic, particularly the chairmen of departments, 
have said on the other hand - one hears this on every side - that in fact 
the aims of vocational training transcend mere skills, and are identical 
with the aims of liberal schooling in general.19 I have heard one or two 
members of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences say to this, that it 
would then be better for a student to take courses in which the values 
proposed are less diluted than they are in vocational teaching, that after 
all, vocational instruction is little better than a series of fragments of liberal 
arts courses. So the argument goes. It is my feeling that in the last few 
years it has somewhat died down, since the College of Vocations and 
Professions is no longer a single entity, but has been broken into fractions, 
each with a life and enthusiasm of its own. 

The defense of the liberal arts on cultural grounds ordinarily comes 
in a late phase of history. When a civilization is young and keen, as a 
rule the arts are defended because they are useful - but these arts are music 
and mathematics, literature and philosophy. Later, separations take place 
between those parts of music, for instance, which are enjoyable and those 
which have utility, and sooner or later the enjoyable are elevated to a 
position where they are said to enable one to contemplate life as a whole, 
or confer perspective, or where they become, in Mark Van Doren’s pe- 
culiar phrase, “skills of being.’’2 

Probably the reason why the liberal arts faculties everywhere feel so 
embattled is that few persons have taken the trouble to distinguish between 
liberal arts and liberal education, thinking, mistakenly I feel, that the latter 
must consist wholly of instruction in the former. Nothing could be further 
from the mark, since the aim of liberal education is the whole man, and 
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the whole man possesses five senses and two hands as well as intellect and 
passion. The liberal arts are one way, one very good way, for the education 
which should be totally liberal to enable a man to discover his whole self 
in relation to his past, present, and future. There is a very important 
respect in which it is proper to say that exercise and manual training are 
for the sake of the soul as well as for the body. What is harmful and 
illiberal in any sort of education is the devotion to a handful of things 
as if they somehow constituted a practical totality in life. In the opinion 
of liberal arts professors, the vocational training loses sight of this whole; 
but in the opinion of the vocations instructors, life has to be lived in a 
mechanical as well as a theoretical way, and whatever the grand totality 
may be as an ideal, certainly even the most active contemplation of it 
will never suffice to reach it. The word of Alfred North Whitehead should 
be sufficient to close this discussion. 


The antithesis between a technical and a liberal education is fallacious. 
There can be no adequate technical education which is not liberal, and no 
liberal education which is not technical: that is, no education which does 
not impart both technique and intellectual vision.?? 


NORMAL IN TO COCITEGE COLLEGE INTO UNIVERSITY 


Although there are still approximately sixty normal schools in the United 
States, they are gradually disappearing in name and function, giving way to the 
nomenclature, philosophy, and organization of a teachers college. 


- Curis A. DE Youn, Introduction to American Public Education 


Tue problem of judging whether this institution called Southern Illinois 
University is worthy of its name is, of course, one which can be solved 
only if we know what is expected of a university. It is fairly easy to 
discover what sets a teachers college apart from a normal school: the normal 
school is not much more than a two-year course, somewhere between 
high school and junior college, and it makes of teaching not much that 
cannot be called a trade. At this level, it is difficult to distinguish between 
principles and mere rules, and for the most part the students — this is 
certainly true of those at Southern, and from other accounts, those in the 
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rest of the “Normal Universities” in other parts of the state - were unable 
to proceed in situations not already covered by the precepts of their in- 
structors. The teachers college added a year or two to the course, granted 
degrees, yet kept the training of teachers in the forefront of its purposes.?2 
The university is a cyclopedic federation, of which a college for teacher 
training is usually one arc. The question of horizontal as against vertical 
development has so often been worked over that it need not be again, but 
it is pertinent to remark that additions to the one often stimulate additions 
to the other - a strong graduate school frequently makes it more likely 
that a new business college or school of music will succeed, and this remark 
holds equally true in the other direction. 

At any rate, there have been large numbers of schools which gave 
nothing but the normal course, but which have now become full-fledged 
colleges or teachers colleges. A very long study of the progress of the 
schools throughout the nation would have to be carried on, if one wished 
to be sure of the completeness of one’s lists of these institutions, but a 
brief sketch may suffice for our purposes here. Thus Albany State College 
(in Georgia) is at present a state-controlled teacher-training college. In 1904 
it was founded as the Albany Bible and Manual Training Institution, later 
being renamed the Georgia Normal and Agricultural College.23 Alabama 
State Teachers College was a State Normal School and University for the 
Education of Colored Teachers and Students. Arizona State College was in 
1899 Arizona Normal School, set up in Flagstaff. Central Missouri State 
College started in 1871 as the State Normal School for the Second Normal 
District, and did not change its title until 1946. Chicago Teachers College 
began in 1869 as the County Normal School, and began granting degrees 
in 1938, the year its title was changed. This pair of dates is fairly close to 
the two most significant ones in the history of Southern Illinois Normal 
University, 1869 and 1943; but of course these dates are important chiefly 
for legal, not for academic reasons. I have no doubt that many forces had 
been long at work in the various schools just named that would be more 
clearly discernible if one were to study the causes of these transitions. 

The list is much longer. One could with no trouble identify fifty 
normal schools in Lovejoy’s College Guide which later began histories of 
college status. Colorado State College of Education, Concord College, 
Fairmont State College, Idaho State College, Kansas State Teachers College 
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- these and many many others have had an evolution fairly similar to 
that-of Southern between 1874 and 1923. The size of enrollment differs 
in each instance, the kind of location varies from cosmopolis to small town, 
and no doubt the reasons impelling the normal schools to become 
colleges vary too, at least in detail. But the line of growth is at all 
events clear. 

It is clear also when we come to look at those colleges which have 
become universities. Alfred University was formerly the State College of 
Ceramics, and this it remained until 1900, when it became a unit of the 
so-called State University of New York. Boston University was earlier 
known as the Methodist General Biblical Institute, later the Boston 
Theological Seminary, which became (in 1871) the first unit of the new 
university. Bradley University was formerly Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
and was not retitled until 1947. The mere word “university” in a title does 
not always imply much, however: thus Butler University began its career 
as North Western Christian University - but certainly this word could not 
then possibly indicate the same latitude as it later took on. In the same way 
Depauw University was founded in 1837 as Indiana Asbury University, 
and was so called for nearly fifty years. Again there is a long list: Drew 
University, Duke, Emory, Florida State, Loyola - all of these have very 
individual histories, but are quite different from the University of Chicago, 
which was founded as such, and which to this day has maintained its 


organization intact. True, the word “Baptist”? was part of the original 


working title of the University of Chicago, but it was never included in the 


formal charter. A more curious evolution is found in Michigan State 
College, which awarded the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Music, 
Doctor of Education, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine some years before its name was changed to Michigan State 
University (1955). The New Mexico Highlands University was closer to 
Southern in this respect, that it opened in 1899 as New Mexico Normal 
University, adopting its new name in 1946. But in any case Lovejoy lists 
its enrollment as nine hundred students. 

This seems a logical course for history to take. That it is not restricted 
to the United States is shown by a casual reading of “Bruce Truscot’s’’ 
Redbrick University, an enlightening work in which the pseudonymous 
author records just such histories as I have here set out. 
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Is, then, Southern Ilinois University an institution which justifies its 
name? Is it a federation of colleges with a common purpose? Yes, plainly. 
But are its colleges colleges: This becomes a question of standards, of 
variety, of size. I hope to show in the next three chapters that and in what 
sense standards hold in the colleges and departments and make them real 
departments, real colleges rather than mere dummies. If we measure South- 
ern by a one-thousand-student university, it will be exalted unduly; and 
even if it be measured by a large and compromising degree-mill institution, 
we are free to claim a victory, but it would be a hollow one. If, on the 
other hand, Southern be measured by the standards of a large but first-class 
university, then we must admit that the institution in Carbondale is “in 
a stage of transition.” There is a fourth method of estimation, less easy 
but more secure, which is to analyze Southern’s aims piece by piece, and 
see how the means used to reach these are, every one of them, adequate or 
inadequate. Both means and ends cannot, for the reasons I have offered all 
through this discourse, be clearly seen without a thorough understanding 
of the area in which the University exists and ‘operates. In some respects 
this area detracts, undercuts, drags down the high standards that Southern 
sets for itself to achieve; in other respects Southern is much stronger 
because of the very difficulties in which the area finds itself, and will 
continue to grow stronger as Southern seeks to meet those difficulties. 

In the accounts of colleges and departments which I am about to give, 
I shall pay considerable - perhaps disproportionate - attention to the 
writings of the faculty members. The reason for this is that virtually the 
only way to show the individuality of departments and of those composing 
them is through an account of their characteristic research. A great many of 
the instructors are extremely good; but this cannot, for literary reasons, be 
said over and over again, and besides, a man’s style of teaching is much 
harder to determine than are the results of his investigations. If this sounds 
like a poor excuse, then it is one; and my approach may give undue 
emphasis to the acquisition of new knowledge, not the presentation of 
old. But at least we are enabled to talk concretely about knowledge; and 
that knowledge, it seems to me, is the focus of the whole University. 


CRPABTER: PWELVE 


College of Liberal Arts 


and Sciences 


At present, when censuring or praising someone's upbringing, we speak of one as 
educated and of another as uneducated, though the latter may be very well 
educated in things pertaining to peddling or sailing or the like. But these do not 
seem to be education, but we speak rather of training from childhood in virtue, 
which makes a man eager and wanting to become a complete citizen, knowing 
both how to lead and how to follow justly. 

~ Prato, The Laws 


HE earliest plans for a university to be brought out of the teachers 

college in Carbondale included a college of the liberal studies, and the 
present College of Liberal Arts and Sciences comprises something more 
than a dozen departments, some of them among the oldest on the campus, 
others activated more recently. Such a college ordinarily contains con- 
stellations of departments closely alike in subject matters or methods (such 
as physics and chemistry), and then a number of planets which have less 
affinity for each other, through clearly integral with the general scheme; 
and here perhaps foreign language and mathematics are fair examples. 
But even with these slightly more isolated departments, at no time has 
this college at Southern become a mere patchwork, even though few 
attempts have been made to interweave the departments beyond the usual 
administrative devices conventional in a liberal arts institution.’ 

In the first phases of President Lay’s administration, his task was one 
chiefly of finding men with sufficient strength to guide the wide-ranging 
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departments of the several colleges. I have said before that he was persistent 
in his efforts to persuade men to accept important executive positions when 
they would rather teach. Talbert W. Abbott, a native of Indiana, with a 
college training from its state university, an M.A. degree from Harvard, 
and a Ph.D. from the University of Illinois, had come to Southern in 1928. 
In addition to his instructional duties in chemistry he had, since 1939, been 
Director of Extension, and was, from 1943 to 1945, Director of Placements. 
This experience recommended him for the higher post, deanship of the 
yet-to-be-activated college. In September, 1945, his appointment was 
made final, and quite soon, after a preliminary period in which depart- 
ments were moved about by Dr. Lay, his lines of force were decided, and 
the subdivisions of the college, like iron filings, shunted into position. Dean 
Abbott is an affable man, but has been extremely diligent in combatting 
undue encroachments upon the functions, dignity, and independence of 
the liberal arts and sciences. He has never enjoyed the prospect of making 
the college a mere service branch, even though in many places the careers 
of students seem to lead to this arrangement. However, the Statutes clearly 
divide the work of the college into two parts, and the first of these again 


into two: 


The College of Liberal Arts and Sciences is the instrument of the University 
for the provision of general education and of specialized education in the 
fields of instruction covered by its departments. The college shall also 
provide service work for other colleges, schools, divisions, institutes, and 
departments of the University in so far as it can contribute to the general 


or specialized education of their students.3 


The question of what properties an art or a science must possess in 
order to be termed liberal becomes more difficult every day to answer in 
categorical fashion; for in spite of the unfortunate specialization to which 
the artists and scientists are becoming subject, one of the predominating 
tendencies of this century is to cross rapidly from one field to another 
and back again. Thus we see how mathematics very quickly becomes a 
species of logic, logic becomes a skill whose results are shown in the 
working of an automatic computer, the computer is not only a machine 
requiring a trained operator but is subject to the most searching theoretic 
scrutiny of the physicist, and so on. The original lists of arts which Plato 
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and his rivals proposed in order to lead men to perfectly complete citizen- 
ship are either relegated to other colleges - gymnastic today has only the 
most begrudged place in the liberal curriculum, music is often put into a 
college of fine arts or a separate conservatory - or they are not taught to the 
common run of students in any systematic way at all. The two highest 
mathematical sciences referred to by Plato, theoretic astronomy and 
harmonic analysis, are for students who specialize; and dialectic, the 
capstone of his plan of thirty years’ intensive study, now finds only an 
enfeebled reflection in some sort of Freshman philosophy course. I cannot 
agree with Dr. Hutchins that because of this indecisiveness the liberal arts 
college is a failure, because good things often come about through mixed 
motives or ideas defined with no clarity at all;¢ but it is clear that evaluating 
the curriculum would be easier if some definition arrived at according to 
clear principles of inquiry could be set up. In the meantime, and lacking 
such a definition, it seems to me appropriate to repeat in substance what 
so many authors of our day take to be liberal, and to assume that mere 
use of the term does not entail that all which is not liberal is servile. 

Dean Abbott has taken pains to clarify the objectives of his college 
in the intricate relations these bear to the aims and operations of other 
colleges. Because he views the primary purpose of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences to be the providing of general and special education 
in the fields covered by the member departments,’ it is only secondarily 
that he has encouraged organizing the college to offer service work for 
the other parts of the university, and to provide background in the pre- 
professional programs. (Other aims which follow as a matter of course are 
the stimulation of research and the cultivation of students who will go on 
to taking a graduate degree, at Southern or elsewhere.) This list implies 
that in many cases there is a double relationship to the other colleges or 
divisions: co-ordination and at the same time service. At the present stage 
of growth of the University, service is conceived as singly vectoral, pointing 
away from liberal arts: no other college is taken as subserving the aims 
of these liberal studies.” 

The requirements for graduation were fixed by the old curriculum 
committee as being 192 quarter-hours’ work, of which a third must be in 
Junior- and Senior-level courses, and the student must have a C average, 


with grades not lower than C in subjects aggregating at least three-quarters 
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of the work. A major is at least 42 hours, a minor never less than 
24 hours. 

The great labor of accumulating data regarding students, professors, 
research projects,’ departments, is a charge of the office of the dean, and 
even though Abbott has been ably assisted, in recent years, by Max Wesley 
Turner (whose professorship in government will be noticed with the work 
of that department), one should pause a moment to consider the almost 
intolerable burdens placed upon the one man in a position to formulate 
policies and carry them through. The aids to office record-keeping have 
been both a response to needs, and also a stimulus to the creation of other 
tabulations, and it has become true that, in spite of every effort by ad- 
ministrators to avoid it, a morass of clerical detail has accumulated every- 
where in the mid-twentieth century, and must be performed by men or 
cybernetic machines. Few administrators care for the columns of figures 
which are their daily fare; but few administrators would dare to discard 
them, the reason being that in spite of harassment the subordinate faculty 
members feel that the very figures and reports they send in give them a 
security, a safe record in court. Consequently the dean is caught, for he 
must preserve all the older types of record-keeping, and, if he wishes to 
install any new program, or put to work any new insight, he must resort 
to collecting additional types as well. 

The long work of the dean goes toward administering four not-very- 
formally-grouped divisions - the biological and physical sciences, the social 
studies, and, quite evidently, the humanities. These divisions have been 
used mainly for voting purposes, there being no sub-dean to preside over 
any division, and no consistently worked out set of requirements according 
to the quartet. Thus one requirement in the college is four hours either of 
psychology or philosophy, but these are by no means in the same group. 

The fourfold division is kept for purposes of voting for certain com- 
mittee members representing the college as a whole. But the arrangement 
is a convenience anyway, and so I shall follow it, with the exception of the 
Department of Geology. The reasons for this departure will be explained 
in the proper place. 

Under Physical Sciences there are Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, 
and Physics and Astronomy. Under Biological Sciences there are Botany, 
Microbiology, Physiology, Psychology, and Zoology. In the Social Studies 
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we find Geography, Government, History, and Sociology and Anthro- 
pology. Within the Humanities, finally, may be grouped English, Foreign 
Languages, Philosophy, and a loosely-organized set of courses offered by 
certain adjacent religious foundations and carrying university credit. There 
are thus sixteen regular departments; and Religion, although without an 
academic staff or chairman, could be said to make a seventeenth. 


BES TOA GAS CLEN GES 
Chemistry 


The more one emphasizes organization as a mark of science, then, the more he 
is committed to a recognition of the primacy of method in the definition of science. 
For method defines the kind of organization in virtue of which science is science. 


~ JOHN Dewey, Democracy and Education 


CHEMISTRY, as a body of knowledge, has moved further and further 
toward a system in which quasi-mathematical deduction is not only per- 
missible but mandatory, and in recognition of this fact, chemistry teachers 
have placed more and more emphasis upon the principles of their subject, 
relatively little upon trial-and-error experimental testing before a pre- 
diction is attempted; at least this is true on the advanced levels. At Southern, 
one of the chief efforts has been to shorten and codify principles so much 
that they can be brought into immediate contact, as it were, with the 
experimental data they are intended to illuminate, by erasing customary 
divisions between textbook and laboratory manual. It is no doubt true 
that this can be done best at the elementary levels, but until late 1955 the 
Department of Chemistry had not carried on a program beyond giving 
an extremely solid undergraduate foundation in the subject, a foundation 
upon which graduate schools elsewhere are at liberty to build. For this 
reason, through shrewd selection of professors, elaborate planning of 
courses, and a stringent economy of means, the department has been able to 
offer an undergraduate program pretty much equivalent to those through- 
out larger universities. 

The department was started in 1913 under the headship of George 
Merwin Browne, who for ten years had been teaching physical and chemical 
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sciences. The creation of a separate unit coincided with the accession to 
the presidency of H. W. Shryock, who had always cherished a personal 
interest in the science.? Ten years later, R. A. Scott, a young biochemist, 
was added to the slender department, and in September, 1927, J.W. Neckers 
was appointed. It was a part of Shryock’s policy, as has already been 
noted, to encourage, even insist upon, the hiring of men with the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, and Neckers was one of the very first men so 
qualified to be invited to join the staff. Neckers was here one short year 
when he was elevated to the chairmanship, a position to which his thorough- 
ness, competence, and sternness tempered with a wry humor have brought 
distinction. In that year Scott left for further graduate study (he took his 
Ph.D. degree in 1932), and Talbert W. Abbott was called to teach organic 
chemistry. Abbott had his Ph.D. degree from the University of Illinois, 
but his training included a Master’s degree at Harvard. Of all the members 
of the department, he is the one who has been least able to devote his full 
energies to it, for he has served in a number of administrative posts, the 
most significant and time-consuming of which is the deanship of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

Heretofore chemistry had been a study to be taken for one or two 
years, but in 1929 the offerings were enlarged, and the regular four-year 
program was begun. This meant that it was possible to attract more students 
of serious intent, and in fact the department has always gestured with a 
show of pride at the large number of majors, disciplined and capable. But 
such a four-year course laid an extra responsibility for variety upon the 
instructors, and it was decided to add Kenneth Van Lente, decisive, blunt, 
but discerning and genial withal, in 1931, as teacher of physical chemistry. 
In the summer of the next year Mr. Browne retired, satisfied that the work 
he had begun would be more than adequately carried forward, and pleased 
too that the department had been accorded good quarters in Parkinson 
building. Work was now begun on a new kind of laboratory manual, to be 
self-sustaining without textbook, and Neckers and Abbott completed the 
first version of this, in a form justifying its reproduction for classes.’ 

Recognition of the sterling instruction of the department now came, 
a little slowly at first: the University of Illinois, Harvard, and then several 
other major universities began to award fellowships and assistantships to 


graduates from Southern, which, we remember, was still a teachers college 
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in an educationally isolated portion of the state. In the spring of 1936, 
Neckers and Van Lente began the writing of a manual on the chemistry of 
metals, and this had its thorough trial, before incorporation with the 
Neckers and Abbott book. 

In accord with the new emphasis put by Roscoe Pulliam upon service 
to Southern Illinois, the department took the lead in forming the Southern 
Illinois Chemistry Teachers Association, and this has since become an 
agency for raising standards and easing the problems of the instructors in 
high schools of this area. During the war, Neckers and Van Lente taught 
night courses in the theory of explosives for workers at the Crab Orchard 
Ordnance Plant, Van Lente taught physics to the cadets, who by then filled 
the campus, Scott became co-ordinator of the Air Cadet training course, 
but in spite of this conversion to wartime subjects, the general curriculum 
was not allowed to suffer. 

To help deal with the influx of veterans and others after the war, 
President Lay authorized the appointment of Hal Stone in December, 1946, 
and Elbert H. Hadley, who received his doctorate from Duke University, 
in 1947. It was difficult enough to find new teachers, and almost impossible 
to obtain additional laboratory space for the department. In 1938/39 
Neckers had asked to be inspected by the Committee on Professional 
Training of the American Chemical Society, to lead to accreditation by 
that body; but on the grounds of inadequate facilities the Committee 
turned Southern down, and did so again, for the same reason, in 1948. 
A third application was deferred in 1951, but recently new space, equip- 
ment, and staff have been made available to the department.’ 

The diversification within the department is admirable, little short 
of the miraculous when one considers the difficulties of teaching in an 
over-crowded bundle of little laboratories. Parkinson building was for 
long shared with a strange partner, among others - the Industrial Education 
department - and only with its removal to barracks buildings across the 
way was expansion of chemistry made possible. But there are usually 
disappointments in such transactions: the new AFROTC classrooms and 
offices had to be put hurriedly in rooms earmarked for chemistry. 

The graduates of the department have done well: at least thirty have 
received doctorates up to 1955, a couple of dozen different universities 
have given worth-while assistantships to students from here, and many of 
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the graduates have received preferment of a very flattering sort in industrial 
positions. 


Mathematics 


The “‘seriousness”’ of a mathematical theorem lies, not in its practical consequences, 
which are usually negligible, but in the significance of the mathematical ideas 
which it connects. We may say, roughly, that a mathematical idea is “significant” 
if it can be connected, in a natural and illuminating way, with a large complex of 
other mathematical ideas. 

~ Goprrey H. Harpy, A Mathematician’s Apology 


For over a third of a century William Troy Felts, Bachelor of 
Education, was teacher of mathematics (and bookkeeping) at Southern, 
and for a quarter century and more he was chairman of the department. 
We note that in the school year 1913/14, the three instructors of mathe- 
matics divided up the work of acquainting their pupils with arithmetic 
(in the Preparatory or Subnormal division), and with rather simple algebra 
(in the Normal division) through quadratic equations and the binomial 
theorem, and with equally elementary plane and solid geometry. “The 
approach,” the Catalogue said, “is from the constructive side. Assumptions 
are freely made, formal proofs being presented when a felt need arises 
on the part of the student.”” Work in plane trigonometry, college algebra, 
and the calculus were offered for graduate units “as occasion demands.” 
From these restrained early stages (albeit the Normal University was 
already forty years old), the mathematical part of the curriculum has 
grown with reasonable steadiness. Alice Kelsey, subsequently Mrs. Wright, 
joined the department in 1925, and has continued her long service to the 
University as teacher of general college mathematics. She and the next 
man to be added, J. R. Purdy,’3 presented somewhat more advanced 
courses in the calculus, and in solid analytical geometry. Professor Felts 
died in 1935, and John R. Mayor, who came here a year later, became his 
successor. Mayor was a man of full university stature, a geometer trained 
at Knox College and the universities of Illinois and Wisconsin, and who 
became absorbed later in the problems of teacher-training in mathematics. 
He is remembered as a patient drillmaster, a brilliant thinker, and his 
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academic honors subsequent to his taking leave of Southern have been 
approximately commensurate with the quality his work while here. Under 
his hand the calendar of courses was brought more nearly up to date, the 
same work being offered about two years earlier in the student’s program, 
additional and more difficult topics being treated in the Junior and Senior 
years (partial derivatives, differential equations, statistical methods, synthetic 
projective geometry, modern algebra). There were but four members of 
the department,’ and this list of courses must have kept them very lively. 
But the course work was not quite so hectic in those days, for the student 
body was considerably smaller, and there was less clamor by other staffs 
for the Mathematics department to offer courses aimed at the other 
specialties. It is difficult nowadays for an Economics department anywhere 
to see why statistics should be taught using examples in zoology, as it is 
difficult for a Physics department to see why the calculus should be larded 
with growth problems. This has in general led to proliferations of courses - 
either the Economics department undertakes to offer a separate course in 
statistics for its majors, which by no means relieves the burden upon a 
Mathematics department, or else the Mathematics department bravely sets 
out to accommodate all these friends and relations among the sciences. 
At Southern, the chief novelty has been the growing demands, not so 
much of physics, chemistry, and the biological sciences, but of the social 
studies. And it may be that the humanities groups will make their requests 
known - courses they want for students who will never be scientists, but 
should somehow know the rudiments of the sciences nevertheless. 

This is very common in universities and colleges everywhere. Much 
of the additional course listing is not so much the addition of new subject 
matters, as it is of new ways in which the same subject matters might be 
treated, new vocabulary, new examples. But with the great influx of 
students, and their urge to finish college soon so that they can enter the 
broader world of commerce and begin to taste some fruits of their educa- 
tion, the pressure upon a department to run special sections of, say, general 
mathematics for business majors can hardly be resisted. The last four 
presidents of Southern have been sympathetic to the growth of the depart- 
ment, indeed, it would be hard to see how they could discourage this 
growth, and in the main the needs for new courses and sections have in the 


days of Shryock, Pulliam, Lay, and Morris been fairly well met by larger 
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budgets for staff. All along there have been college requirements in 
mathematics, requirements which few have been willing publicly to call 
into question. 

One problem the Department of Mathematics at Southern has faced is 
that of the opening course in the field: whether it should be conceptual 
in its aim, to teach what number is, or at least how it behaves, or whether 
it should be manipulative. Feeling that any single solution would be, then, 
bound to generate strong and even acrimonious counter-arguments, the 
department has in recent years given two Freshman courses, one for 
satisfying the casual interests of those wishing credit toward a degree, the 
other for those more seriously concerned with the technics of mathematical 
problem-solving. It has traditionally been difficult to find men equally 
skilled in teaching both approaches to mathematical science; but the 
recently-hired members of the staff have no doubt complemented the older 
ones in their methods of teaching, where necessary, so that both views are 
represented with high competence and enthusiasm by several teachers on 
each side. Dean Eisenhart of Princeton notes the unpopularity of mathe- 
matics courses in colleges over the nation, contrasting this with the success 
of certain mathematics books with the general public,'5 but it is safe to 
say that with the seeming duplication of these beginning courses, the 
department can avoid the imputation of excessive minuteness and drill on 
the one hand, and a trying philosophic vagueness on the other. Mathematics 
departments the world over are doubtless likely to have their share of 
disaffected students, but locally this number is kept down by maintaining 
a clear distinction between alternative purposes that the instruction shall 
serve. 

Louis D. Rodabaugh (Ph.D., Ohio State University) brought with 
him in 1947 his special insistence on mathematical rigor, his puckish wit, 
his histrionic effectiveness in the classroom. He has read a number of papers 
at state and national meetings (although he has had few of them printed 
for distribution), and these include studies of the principal roots of the 
rational numbers, of the Peano postulates,’® and of a refinement of the 
old sectioning method discovered by Richard Dedekind. The appointment 
of Rodabaugh was followed by appointments of Amos Black and Abraham 
M. Mark (whose doctorates were both granted from Cornell University) 
in 1948 and 1950, respectively. Professor Black has lately published a trial 
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edition of an interesting short text for instructors of Euclidean geometry.’ 
The book deals very little, however, with the Elements of that indefatigible 
old Greek, but rather with the criticisms of and alternatives to his system, 
as proposed in the nineteenth century. Thus the text treats successively of 
hyperbolic geometry and trigonometry, mensuration of triangles, the calcu- 
lus as it relates to the hyperbolic system, and finally elliptic plane geometry. 

The present chairman is Wilbur C. McDaniel, a compact and energetic 
Kansan with higher degrees from the University of Wisconsin. His staff in 
1955 was equivalent to seven or eight persons, but the much-regretted fact 
has been that the members are also gifted (and have been employed) in 
quite other functions of the University - Mark in Statistical Services, 
Elbert Fulkerson as Secretary to the Faculty, Dilla Hall (Ph.D., St. Louis 
University) in the University School, Black in Student Advisement, 
Imogene Beckemeyer (less remotely) as Departmental Secretary, and so on. 
Mr. Morton Kenner has been off campus more than once, working on a 
doctoral dissertation which deals with the philosophic foundations of 
mathematics. 

The department has had one feature all too rare even as the university 
is growing larger - a bi-weekly seminar scheduled for all instructors and 
graduate students (and announced by mail to interested friends). In this 
hour, lectures are presented on late developments in topology, probability, 
computer theory, and the like. The department members are chiefly 
occupied with their teaching duties, but the seminar serves at least to give 
them a sense of wistfulness at the loss of the happy estate of graduate study 
and independent work, and stiffens them in their resolve to persuade some- 
body to lighten their teaching burdens sufficiently so that their own 
improvements can be better formulated. Mr. Mark has discussed his 
statistical method for counting droplets in a spray, Dr. Annette Sinclair 
(at Southern from 1952 to 1955) has explained some of her complicated 
analysis of numbers, and occasionally visitors have clarified problems of 
linear programming, operations research, and others. 

By 1955, such courses as vectors, analytic projective geometry, topol- 
ogy, number theory, and functions of a complex variable had been added. 
All-in-all, the whole schedule compares rather favorably with those of 
other institutions which give graduate work without the Ph.D., according 
to those engaged in its operation. The department, even with the help of 
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a large number of assistants or persons on temporary appointment, has 
been chronically understaffed, and its tight little archipelago of classrooms 
on the topmost floor of Old Main is hardly more capacious than is 
necessary. The chalk-smeared devotees of number, quantity, and space - 
I give the three terms that Whitehead was fond of listing'® - have shown 
resourcefulness in putting such a large program before the student public, 


and are eager for the next step. 


Physics and Astronomy 


In the Catalogue for the Normal University of 1881/82 there is a 
Department of Physics, Chemistry, and Geology, and there is also one of 
Arithmetic and Astronomy. The single course taught in physics and the 
single one in astronomy were fairly typical of instruction in the mid- 
nineteenth century, though astronomy was perhaps a little more preten- 
tiously presented: “. . . lecture on the probabilities and improbabilities 
of the interplanetary spaces being occupied by an ether; lecture on the 
future of the solar system; a lecture, ‘Are the planets, other than the earth, 
inhabited2’ Original essays by the class.’ One wonders just what these 
original essays could have been, on these topics, and one wonders at the 
theory of an ether before Michelson and Morley, Fitzgerald and Lorentz, 
and Einstein; at the “future” of the solar system before Chamberlain and 
Moulton and Eddington had considered even its past; and at the question 
of the habitation of planets before Oparin and others had worried about 
the way life had come about. But no matter. These courses perdured in 
much the same form for many years, until Simeon E. Boomer, M.A., 
took up the teaching of the subject, in 1913.19 It may be said that where 
the Department of Chemistry prospered after it became a separate one, 
Physics did not. The reasons are partly administrative: President Shryock 
had a keen interest in the progress of chemical research, but preferred to 
leave physics alone, and President Pulliam, too, had relatively little interest 
in the subject. In consequence the space and equipment allotted to the 
department were regrettably meager, and have until very recently re- 
mained almost the same, with small holdings, first in Old Science building 
(now Altgeld Hall) and then in Parkinson building. 
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The staff remained small in size: chiefly, in that period, the additions 
were Charlotte Zimmerschied, M.A., who joined the staff in 1927, and 
Otis B. Young (Ph.D., University of Illinois), who came in 1929.2 Upon 
the death of Boomer, in 1938, Young became chairman, there being no 
provision for numerical replacement of the older man. The following year 
Dr. Young, in addition to his continuation with departmental duties, was 
appointed co-ordinator of the Civil Aeronautics Administration courses 
that were to be taught in case of general war mobilization, but quite 
typically was given no money with which to run the program.” At any 
rate, he and Miss Zimmerschied were listing a fair-sized number of courses 
— a two-term elementary survey, a three-term college course, mechanics, 
heat, magnetism and electricity, sound, light, radio, introduction to modern 
physics, history of physics, and three courses in general astronomy. After 
World War II was over, the department resumed more normal operations, 
enrollments became heavier, and slowly the staff was enlarged. Thus 
Martin J. Arvin (Ph.D., University of Illinois) came to Southern from a 
position as research physicist in private industry in 1949, and William 
H. Lucke, who had just completed his doctoral work at the University of 
Virginia, was added, too.?? (Lucke divided his time with the Biological 
Research Laboratory; after doing some joint work with Carl C. Lindegren, 
as well as teaching in the Department of Physics, he left Southern in the 
summer of 1953.) 

In the spring of 1953 Dr. Young relinquished his position as chairman. 
A year later it was announced that Charles James Brasefield would become 
the new permanent head, the appointment being effective September 
1954.73 His first efforts as chairman were in three directions - space, staff, 
and curricular revision. When at great length the University Museum was 
able to take over its new quarters in a made-over gymnasium in Altgeld 
Hall, the Department of Physics was promised the use of the vacated space, 
and where old dioramas, stuffed birds, pioneer implements, and a life- 
sized eighteenth-century fireplace were formerly housed, sprightly offices 
and laboratories were planned - at the same time that the Museum 
similarly profited with the change to larger accommodation. The staff has 
been virtually doubled in the years 1953-56, and the variety of interests 
represented is correspondingly greater. Among other changes in the pro- 
gram one finds that the prerequisites for the three-term college course have 
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been laid down, that a new three-term course requiring familiarity with 
the calculus has been introduced, and that the offerings in the major 
sequence have been regulated in their scheduling. 

In 1949 Messrs. Young and Arvin entered into an arrangement with 
the Capacitor Division of the Sangamo Electric Company, which was 
housed in the old Illinois Ordnance Plant buildings hard by Crab Orchard 
Lake. The purpose in general was to investigate new materials, some liquid, 
some solid, which could be used in condensers (capacitors). Mr. Arvin, 
with assistance from graduate students, examined certain properties, con- 
nected with electrical behavior, of the so-called solid state. This is a 
branch of physics akin to metallurgy, and has been surprisingly little 
explored in any but a few research centers. A large number of technical 
reports were prepared for consideration by Sangamo,” mainly on dielectrics 
(the material sandwiched between plates of a capacitor for the temporary 
storage of electric current). Henry Borella, working for his master’s degree 
under Arvin, reported upon the use of anodic aluminum films deposited 
upon the etched surface of a piece of aluminum. (It is easy to see how 
such projects lend themselves to a department thus far not rich in equip- 
ment, materials, and technical assistants.) Mr. Young undertook a joint 
project in the improvement of condensers by experimenting with the use 
of silicones instead of mineral oils and other fluids for impregnation. A 
paper reports that these silicones “seem promising.” 25 

After Young’s connection with the University became one primarily 
of research, he assumed charge of a project to study cosmic rays. (This 
project, titled Atomic and Capacitor Research, because of its separate fiscal 
entity rather than because of any attempt to unify these two disparate 
subject matters, includes a special joint arrangement with the University 
of Chicago, and is under contract with the Office of Ordnance Research, 
U.S. Army, for its cosmic ray work.) The aim is to study indications of 
the presence and activity of “heavy” cosmic rays, those with nuclear 
numbers of ten or higher.26 Dr. Young and his assistants have burrowed 
in a small basement room, poring over the binocular microscopes, in an 
effort to count - very precisely - the little delta rays made by the heavy 
nuclei as they strike sensitive plates sent up ten miles or more in balloons. 
(Thus far, no large balloons have been launched from Southern’s campus, 
and this part of the project is based on plates exposed elsewhere.) 
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Mr. Brasefield, on the other hand, has worked chiefly on atmospheric 
physics; shortly before coming to Southern he had been measuring the 
temperature, humidity, and wind velocities of the stratosphere, as a possible 
aid in the prediction of weather nearer the surface of the earth.27 After 
coming to the University, he has turned to a study of the variations in 
atmospheric electric potential, near the earth’s surface. His projects, and 
others barely begun in the department, hold a promise for the future. 


BIOLOGIC ALAS CLEAN CBs 


Botany 


To grasp the differences between plants and plant nature in general, one must 
consider their parts, their qualities, their generation, and their life-histories. 
We do not find moral character and action in them as we do in animals. 


~ THEOPHRASTUS, Inquiry into Plants 


In the mind of the present Chairman of the Botany Department, 
Walter B. Welch, his branch of learning has close affiliations with a large 
number of others, although not necessarily yielding in priority to them. 
The truth is, that if the College of Liberal Arts is often called a service 
college at Southern, Botany is looked upon as a service department - 
leading to further work in the biological sciences, in agriculture, and so on. 
Does this mean that botany, at least as it is conceived at Southern, is or is 
not a fundamental subject matter, a broad class of things marked out, as it 
were, by nature, and requiring its own appropriate and peculiar methods of 
study? It is apparent that mathematics serves physics in a doctrinal way 
which physics cannot return; while physics serves mathematics in an 
inductive-psychological sense which is not easily reversed. With botany, 
however, one feels that the plant, being something far more complex than 
a unit, a line, a mere weighted or moving object, or a cell, even, must be 
analyzed with respect to number, natural bodies, constituent parts, and that 
botany cannot be as fundamental therefore as mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, or general (cell) physiology.?* But it is also true that botany is 
prior to agriculture in a respect in which sociology is not; because ways of 
living together and expenditures of human effort are uniquely determined 
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as being of agricultural significance only when useful plants are being 
grown. It may require roughly the same trouble to dig a pipe-line ditch 
as to cultivate corn, but only the latter is agricultural, because botanical 
considerations are paramount there. 

The botanical studies have budded off from the earliest curricular 
arrangements at Southern, about midway in its history. In the very first 
year of the Normal University, 1874/75, the renowned Cyrus Thomas was 
appointed “Teacher of Natural History and Physiology,’ and was soon 
offering courses both elementary and advanced in plant forms, plant 
reproduction, respiration, and a few others. The chief figure in more recent 
times was Dr. William Marshall Bailey, who joined Southern’s staff in 
1914, and whose graduate work at the University of Chicago fitted him for 
teaching a wide variety of courses in morphology, plant physiology, and 
ecology. Dr. Bailey himself had a profound effect upon the teaching of 
botanic science at Southern Illinois University. He is remembered as a 
serious scholar, versatile and unrelenting in his search for facts and prin- 
ciples. The most enduring of his special concerns was for photosynthesis, 
and he made studies of the composition of chlorophyll. As an instance of 
his devotion to work, it may be recounted that in spite of a large family, 
he would remain in his laboratory long evenings, checking experiments or 
student papers, then turn in for the night on one of the tables, to rest before 
carrying on the labors of the next day. He came to Southern in 1914, and 
retired in 1946. 

The University catalogue of 1931/32 lists a couple of courses which 
surely must have received the attention of Fundamentalists of the area: 
Botany 250, Development and Heredity; and Botany 315, Genetics - “A 
general course, with experimental work along the lines of breeding, strains, 
etc., involving the principles of evolution and genetics.” Courses such as 
this have been accepted by portions of the student body only with some 
balking and animadversion, although lectures on evolution and kindred 
topics have been delivered to an audience more generally receptive in 
recent years. I do not attribute this altogether to a decline in local religious 
enthusiasm, but rather in part to the closer contact with evolutionary ideas 
which some radio programs and certain motion pictures (such as Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia) have afforded those not given to study of biological 
theory. 
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Dr. Bailey gathered many specimens, and his plants and the stacks 
of materials put together by Cyrus Thomas and George Hazen French 
(another early natural scientist on campus) have been the core of a worth- 
while collection maintained by the department; and this is supplemented 
in turn by University Museum exhibits. The work in botany is one of the 
most descriptive and least deductive of the sciences at Southern Illinois 
University (and indeed in most universities), and the overpowering need to 
observe, to count, to name, is well satisfied by the profusion and extra- 
ordinary variety of plants on the campus. I have already mentioned the 
eight hundred or so species of shrubs, flowers, trees, and strange grasses 
in the small confines of the quadrangles, and there are many more within 
easy distance of Carbondale.?9 The pleasant days of autumn are enlivened 
for the beginning botany students by their excursions on campus, where 
they thoughtfully follow Professors Voigt, Kaplan, and Marberry, who 
poke at overhanging branches with a brushhook, and direct them to draw 
diagrams of the livest of live vegetation. Occasionally a young man’s eye 
will be briefly diverted from his scientific observations by models no less 
live but hardly vegetable, or by the spitting hum of an old training plane, 
flown low over the campus by one of the AFROTC instructors. 

When William Bailey retired, in 1946, Walter B. Welch, a thin, 
imposingly tall, mildly sardonic professor was made chairman,3? and under 
his supervision the department has grown. Mr. William M. Marberry 
(whose great effect in improving the physical appearance of the campus 
has been mentioned in Chapter One) arrived in 1939, to be sure; his work 
has been in taxonomy, natural history, and related studies. John W. Voigt 
(Ph.D., University of Nebraska) and Leo Kaplan (Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity) were both added in 1950, and have made quite different contribu- 
tions since then. Voigt is a taxonomist, and his classification of the plants, 
chiefly grasses, of the region is to be published in a carefully illustrated 
book which bids fair to be a distinguished work. Kaplan, a mycologist, 
has made a name as an outstanding teacher on the campus, and has informed 
his instruction with his keen appreciation of the visual arts. 

The department is much concerned with research - the aim of 
Professor Welch has been to devise a schedule whereby each faculty 
member would be able to devote half time to it - and in taxonomy and 


ecology the department is certainly well diversified. Welch sometimes 
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thinks of the staff as operating as a kind of consulting service to the area, 
among other things, and congruent with this the members have closely 
studied local types and conditions. An examination is being made of cotton- 
wood, which has several uses in light industry - inexpensive furniture, 
fruit crates, and so forth - and another of conifers. Some of the most 
intensive research, and especially into these two topics, has been conducted 
by Dr. Margaret Kaeiser, a member of the staff since 1947. Because her 
work exactly illustrates the special relationship between general theoretic 
inquiry and matters of local practice that I wish to describe, I shall devote 
a little extra space to it here. 


Southern Illinois [she says] offers many advantages for the growing of 
conifers as well as many other woody plants. We are not bothered by the 
industrial smoke and fumes of large cities which are so often disastrous 
to gymnosperms. It is true that our University campus is in a border-line 
region between Zones V and VI, ... but, with well-planned and protected 
plantings many difficulties are overcome.3! 


In a series of exacting technics, some of which she has done much to 
develop, Miss Kaeiser has investigated the microstructure of certain 
gymnosperms, the naked-seeded and mainly coniferous trees and shrubs, 
in order more accurately to describe their character. Her studies have not 
been made with a direct view to technical advantage (perhaps her work on 
cottonwood is an exception to this remark), but no doubt the results of her 
labors will arrive on the desk of an enterprising wood industrialist. She has 
sectioned these rather obscure woods,3? and has described her findings 
regarding the bark, the cellular walls, and the little vessels running up 
these cypress trees.33 In one paper her chief aim, it is clear, is classificatory, 
and indeed I think it would have to be. The woods in this instance came 
from Latin America, though one of them grows in Southern Illinois as 
well: many tropical woods can be grown in the local area, and study of 
them will doubtless eventually enlarge the list of their uses. Mr. Welch has 
said that theory is not simply to be defined as that which as yet has had 
no technical or practical bearings - theory, he says, is autonomous, it has 
its own. characteristics, it is the inquiry into law, causes, into connections 
that give the why, or at least the how. Miss Kaeiser’s studies are not 
obviously theoretical in this sense, they are not at all physiological, nor 
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are they accounts of what to make; but they are nevertheless theory in 
being attempts to arrive at a concept of a species (not species in its universal 
definition), and infer from that what is proper structurally to the parts of 
a member of that species, what anomalous, what irrelevant.34 

Many principles in botany have immediate use in technical develop- 
ment, but in Welch’s view the botanists must be on the scene in advance of 
the others in order to make evident these guides to production: thus in its 
present state, plant genetics is only in part useful to agriculture, but it 
will be the botanists, not the agriculturists, who put the principles in order. 
Plant physiology is a branch offered in a number of agricultural schools, 
but many things in the subject have thus far had only a general interest 
for farmers; one such phenomenon is the penetration of potato leaf by oils 
and emulsions, which when it was first known was dismissed as a botanical 
side-issue, but which the botanists succeeded in showing had economic 
implications in the new sprays. 

The work of the department, then, is brought into close relation with 
other groups. In 1952, plans were made to set up a pilot plant for wood 
processing, using 35,000 dollars in federal funds.35 These funds have since 
been substantially increased, the woods are now full of foresters, and the 
members of the department (as well as of some other departments) have 
established several co-operative experiments with the United States Forestry 
Service. One of the main efforts on the part of the botanists, in the opinion 
of Mr. Welch, is to help broaden the outlook of silviculturists by indicating 
the ecological relationships of trees to other, less lordly plants of the 
forest floor. 

In 1945 the courses listed in the University announcement closely 
tallied with those of a decade later; but the program has nevertheless been 
enormously implemented: general and field botany began and still begin 
the studies, there are Junior-level offerings in the bryophytes and pterido- 
phytes (the mosses and ferns) and in the higher seed-bearing plants, the 
usual courses in ecology and in histological and other technics. In 1946, the 
first year of his chairmanship, Welch was able to compare the showing of 
majors in botany quite favorably to those of certain other universities. It is 
to be remembered that this was the second year after Southern had been 
freed from the comparative bondage of a teachers-college curriculum. In 
1951, the Department of Botany was permitted to teach graduate courses, 
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it having acquired four full-time staff members with the Ph.D. degree. 
I have already mentioned the painstaking work of Robert Mohlenbrock, 
and there are by now several other M.A. theses prepared of comparable 
worth. 

This account began with a note on the fact that botany is a subject 
only artificially cut off from others, and this is reflected in the number 
of joint offerings shared (until the autumn of 1955) with the Department 
of Zoology - microtechnics, the history of biology, genetics, the teaching 
of biology. Mr. Welch is sanguine about the position of his department: 
it is rather well off as regards students, the equipment is good (and newly 
housed in the handsome Life Science building), the staff hard working.3¢ 


Microbiology and the Biological Research Laboratory 


The progress of biology has repeatedly shown the deep underlying similarity of 
what seem at first the most diverse manifestations of the living process. The 
extreme difficulty of biological research is thus to some extent compensated by 
the underlying unity of living materials. Although there may be a million differ- 
ent species of animals, there are not a million different biologies, but rather one 
fundamental science with variations. 

In general, the cell is the unit of any matter, and the life of an organism 
is to all intents and purposes the sum total of the life of its constituent cells. 


—- HEILBRUNN, An Outline of General Physiology 


UNLESs one were to detail a number of small internal changes in the 
Biological Research Laboratory, the main outlines of its history (which 
is closely connected with that of the Department of Microbiology) are 
simply told. President Lay wished to set up four well-subsidized laboratory 
or research groups, and in order to put his plan into good effect he invited 
Carl Clarence Lindegren, a man with long experience in genetic study,37 
to organize a laboratory in the biological division of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. On January 1, 1948, Lindegren arrived on campus, and 
became at once the subject of interest and controversy. He was given 
virtually complete freedom to conduct research, together with considerable 
space for his equipment and staff; and the funds from the University were 


soon supplemented by generous subventions from Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
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the St. Louis brewery, and from a number of other agencies. This was at 
a time when administrative aid to research at Southern was barely begun. 
As an additional reason for controversy, Lindegren himself was a vigorous 
proponent of certain novel views regarding his own topics of special 
interest, and proved to be an unyielding antagonist in debate upon these 
and other matters of biological or philosophical inquiry. But over the 
years the arrangement has come to work more smoothly. 

The Department of Microbiology offers an undergraduate major and 
graduate courses leading to M.S. and M.A. degrees, also the M.S. in 
Education. Some of the courses are identical with those in the Department 
of Zoology and Botany, but others - dealing with the genetics, cytology, 
and biochemistry of micro-organisms, for example - are not. The depart- 
ment has had a number of major students, and some of these have been 
absorbed into the work of the laboratory. Three or four persons have 
usually carried the burden of instruction, Dr. Lindegren and his chief co- 
workers being the teachers. 

It is, however, the laboratory which lends the chief flavor to the 
department; and it supplies much of the topical material for class instruc- 
tion. It is on a quite different scale from that of the rest of the research 
groups in the University. Anheuser-Busch ordinarily contributes five 
thousand dollars a year, the American Cancer Society eight thousand, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission has awarded about eleven thousand dollars 
each year for specific projects, the Office of Naval Research has been 
open-handed, and the United States Department of Public Health, too, 
has given various sums. Members of the research team have been invited 
to speak in England, Japan, Sweden, Denmark, as well as at countless 
meetings of national learned societies. 

The laboratory has, almost in the nature of the case, been dominated 


by the views and plans of one man, far more so than are most of the 


departments, and, because of the largeness of scale, it is certainly the most 
imposing instance of a group of experts, technicians, and helpers at 
Southern, all following out the implications, and contributing to the 
assurance, of the same set of principles. 

These principles appear quite lucidly in the pile of monographs and 
papers which have accumulated, many signed by Lindegren himself, many 
by Balaji D. Mundkur, Maurice Ogur, A. Leonard Scheffner, Dan O. 
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McClary, many more by Lindegren in collaboration with one of these 
persons, or with his wife, Gertrude.3° The papers are in a sense cumulative, 
there is much backward reference to previous publications by the laboratory 
(relatively little to the work of classical geneticists), and the reading of a 
series of these papers is rather like reading a single catena of stateiments. 

In my brief description of the work I shall not attempt to evaluate 
its status, or determine whether Professor Lindegren is right when his 
results have had such a mixed reception among Mendelian geneticists. 
Instead I shall try to compress a number of articles, lectures, and con- 
versations into a page or two, merely to exhibit the kind of hard thinking 
done by the laboratory staff. In his devotion to experiment, in his rejection 
of the orthodoxies of most contemporary geneticists, in his willingness 
to let an unblunted criticism of his opponents be heard, and in the silence 
with which his opinions are often received by those who might be his 
allies, Lindegren resembles the commanding yet disturbing figure of 
Paracelsus. I have good cause to believe that he thinks progress in genetics 
can only be made through rejection of some of Mendel’s chief hypotheses, 
much as the great German doctor thought Galen to be an obstacle to 
medical discovery. These, then, I take to be his principles. 

1] Observation, not inference, is the source of scientific truth. 
Nearly all experiments in Mendelian genetics have been conducted with 
higher plants (e.g. Sweet Peas) or complicated animals (e.g. the fruitfly, 
rats, cattle), and knowledge of genetic mechanisms is by necessity largely 
inferential for this reason: one must conclude from the appearance of the 
total animal, not from the particles responsible for carrying reproducible 
traits. Many years ago, therefore, Lindegren turned his attention to two 
very simple types of organism, Neurospora and the yeasts, Saccharomyces.#° 
The cell and its inmost contents are here perspicuous at all times, and 
furthermore permit of exquisitely nice micromanipulations, in which 
mononucleate spores are extracted from their spore sacs and observed 
separately. Further than this application, however, I am not sure that 
Lindegren would wish his insistence upon the primacy of observation to 
hold, for his papers are replete with deductions and even sudden sugges- 
tions, quite removed from the reports of events in flask and microscope.*! 

2] Mathematics remains, and should remain, in the service of 
genetics, but it need not be the permutational algebra of Punnett and the 
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conventional statistical surveys used in genetic research. The mathematics 
used is held to apply to operational concepts as well as to objects, and 
consists mainly of group theory, a much more sophisticated branch of 
analysis. In the earliest Mendelian work, particulate elements were thought 
to be freely recombinable; fifty years after Mendel, it was found that these 
elements, the genes, existed on strands, the chromosomes, thereby cutting 
out some recombinations, but still permitting the rest from strand to strand. 
Further discoveries pointed to the occasional exchange of parts of these 
strands, the engrafting, in other words, of genic characters in ways other 
than would be allowed by mere crossing. It was here that the so-called 
chromosome map became important. Lindegren has directed attention to 
the importance of the tetradic stage of sex cell formation,4? formed when 
a single hybrid cell gives rise to four daughter cells, each with a single 
set of chromosomes. Mendel’s law calls for each tetrad to be similar, with 
two recessive heritable units; but Lindegren counters that closer observa- 
tion shows five kinds of tetrads, those containing all dominant, all but one 
dominant, all but two, all but three, and no dominant respectively. When 
regular segregation occurs, with two dominant and two recessive elements 
in each offspring unit, there are three types of tetrads, and these three 
are given designations (I, Il, Ill) and the relations between them are dis- 
cussed equationally.43 Crossing-over is then regarded as an algebraic trans- 
formation with definite laws, having previously been thought a random 
physical event. The distribution of tetrad types may be illustrated by 
vectors: a matrix can represent a cross-over, and each may then be 
subjected to transformations which give the exact expectations of obtaining 
various genetic types. 

3] The study of inheritance mechanisms, and indeed all growth, 
irritability, digestion as well, should be based upon reference to the next 
higher entity containing that which is being studied - as the gene contains 
sub-molecules, the chromosome contains the gene, the cell the nucleus. 
(But at this level the hierarchy stops, for Lindegren: the cell can do 
everything that groups of cells - tissues, organs, organisms - can do.) 
Perhaps Lindegren’s chief point is that the gene is not a simple, steadfast, 
unchanging entity, but is liable to alteration by reason of its proximity 
to neighboring genes on a chromosome, the so-called phenomenon of 
gene conversion.## In the same way, a nucleus is not the exclusive bearer 
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of the materials of inheritance - here Lindegren takes issue with the legion 
of followers of Weismann - but rather the entire cell protoplasm is, the 
nucleus being but one instrument in an orchestra, no less essential for this, 
but hardly capable of solo performance.# 

4] There are three terms in any organic (cellular) change: the 
changing entity itself, such as the cell as a whole, or the nucleus; the 
environmental materials (in biochemical processes this may be called the 
substrate); and the enzyme or other effective agent. The second is the 
passive, the third the active, phase of any change, yet the two are best 
described in terms of each other. For example the gene may be considered 
a surface, on which a substrate can fit.4¢ Activity and passivity thereby 
reduce to topography, so to speak, and chemical change (which is at the 
foundation of all cellular change) is a matter of fitting of shapes, in such a 
way that the lesser parts conform to general space afforded by the whole. 

5] There is no preformation of the gene, and its stability as an 
intellectually abstractable entity has been greatly over-emphasized.47 There 
is no literal self-duplication of genic structure therefore, and mutations, 
which were formerly thought to be altogether owing to anomalies of the 
chromosome containing the gene (e.g. knocking a gene off the chromosome 
by irradiation) are taken by Lindegren to be in some measure the results 
of genetic changes instead.# 

6] It is possible to determine chromosomal contents of the nucleus 
by several divergent but mutually confirming means. The work of 
Maurice Ogur, associate professor of Microbiology,#9 has helped im- 
measurably to show that polyploidy in yeast cells does exist (polyploidy 
being the possession of extra chromosomes, in multiples of the number 
standard for the species). In 1950 an exact chromosome count, by simple 
inspection, was impossible, and although the evidence from the breeding 
of yeasts was helpful, this testimony was not only indirect but inconclusive. 
The laboratory staff, following the studies of other men upon higher 
animals, noted that “the amount of desoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) per 
nucleus was approximately constant,”5¢ and suggested that the haploid 
(standard) yeasts would have just half the concentration of this acid as 
the diploid. It later developed that there is one stage in reduction division 
when the amount of chromatin material can be fairly well toted up, and 
this confirmed the previous experiments: the tetraploid cells contained 
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sixteen chromosomes, the triploid twelve, the diploid eight, and although 
it is thus far not possible to count the haploid,5 still from genetics it is 
possible to infer that at least four linkage groups are present. Ogur now 
uncovered quicker methods of determining ploidy,5? namely by measuring 
nitrogen content of the cell, and observing the turbidity, which is greater 
in higher ploidy conditions. He added one more criterion, that of metabolic 
activity, or respiration, which is found to be four times as high in tetraploid 
cells as in the haploid.s3 

7| The genus, rather than the species, is the group on which to 
focus in the study of evolution, for it is the genus which exhibits the 
common rather than the special characteristics of the cells. The genus has 
always - somewhere - possessed the capacity to do something which is 
recovered by the species, or even individual; that function is “acquired.” 
The changes in genetic material are not changes for the better, and in the 
long run mutations are hardly ever favorable, the only exceptions to this 
being when some kind of sugar or other food which the organism pre- 
viously could not utilize is presented to it. But this is true often enough 
to permit us to conclude that ability to digest the sugar is somehow 
characteristic of the genus anyway, however lacking it may be in the 
species. All apparent change is really recovery, then, all real change is the 
beginning of a defect, the onset of a trait rendering the organism incapable 
of competing in a state of nature.5¢ 


Physiology 


Thus, by direct equilibration, continually furthered by indirect equilibration, 
there must arise this distinction between the outer part adapted to meet outer 
forces, and the inner part adapted to meet inner forces. And their respective 
actions, as thus meeting outer and inner forces, must be what we call their respec- 
tive functions. 

— SPENCER, Principles of Biology 


I nave had occasion already to speak of the splitting-off of various 
departments all of which formerly were combined as Biology. In 1921 
courses in physiology and health education were started, and became 
subjects for teaching in a separate department five years later. The two 
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were not divided from each other until 1949. For some time prior, Dr. 
Marie A. Hinrichs had been chairman, and she then became University 
Physician, while a newcomer, Harold M. Kaplan, was induced to head the 
Department of Physiology. This inducement was fortunate, as he has 
carried the work of instruction forward almost single-handedly, or with 
very few persons to help, from that time to the present. Kaplan, an 
energetic, kind, quick-moving man with a never-ending fund of knowl- 
edge and opinion - together with the ability to distinguish between the 
two ~ was educated at Dartmouth and at Harvard (Ph.D., 1933), and has 
since then taken special courses and participated in seminars in a variety 
of hospitals, medical schools, and research institutions, particularly in and 
about Boston. When he arrived, there was no physiology laboratory to 
speak of, and the next five years were spent slowly accumulating enough 
equipment to carry on demonstrations and some student experiments. 
Before his time, most of the instruction had been done by Dr. Hinrichs 
and (for a short while) by Eli L. Borkon, M.D., Ph.D., through lectures; 
and it was not until the autumn of 1954 that the department could put on 
a full schedule of courses, confident that physical resources would match 
the insights of the instructor. Professor Kaplan for three years was seconded 
in the department by Anita Zorzoli, Ph.D., a specialist in the processes of 
ageing in mice. 

[ think it proper to consider for a moment what an ingenious man, 
pretty well conversant with the whole field of his interest, can do almost 
without equipment, in order to advance scientific inquiry. Dr. Kaplan hit 
upon the happy coincidence that blood of animals lower than the mamma- 
lian orders had been very little studied, that it could be profitably examined 
with few and inexpensive instruments, and that it did not require the 
keeping of a costly animal house. Furthermore, radioactive materials and 
their detecting devices could be made available at Southern. As a result, 
many of his papers in recent years have had titles much alike - “A Study of 
Frog Blood in Red Leg Disease,”55 “Variations in White Blood Cells 
Between Normal and Red Leg Frogs,”’5¢ “Factors Influencing the Packed 
Cell Volume of Frog Blood,’’s7 “Blood Changes Underlying the Seasonal 
Resistance of Frogs,’’5$ “Sex Differences in the Packed Cell Volume of 
Vertebrate Blood.’’s* To summarize these briefly: Kaplan used a single 
species of frog, Rana pipiens, almost throughout, determined which 
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individuals had contracted red leg disease (a bacterial infection), and then 
examined the red blood count, the white cell count, the sedimentation 
rate and coagulation time, and other prominent features, to discover if 
possible the differences observable between diseases and normal. After 
subjecting the findings to statistical tests, he concluded that there is a strong 
divergency between normal and sick frogs in every one of the blood 
factors mentioned. 

Another part of his inquiry concerns the health of laboratory animals; 
and Kaplan has written and lectured extensively upon the foods, the 
germicides, the temperatures, and other conditions which common labora- 
tory creatures can bear. Ineidentally, he is preparing a textbook on 
the physiology of speech. 

Harold Kaplan has also been active in another line of inquiry - and 
here his work bears the signs not so much of the laboratory as of the 
library - and has lectured with great keenness upon it: cybernetics as 
applied to biology, chiefly neurology. Using the experimental and mathe- 
matical work of such men as McCullough, Wiener, Shannon, Brillouin, 
he has sought, unpretentiously and cautiously, to arrive at a theoretic 
statement which would place the taxing subjects of feedback, negative 
entropy (a biological “rage for order’), and the all-or-none doctrine of 
nerve function in a clear focus, consonant with the latest findings in 
biochemistry. 

I do not wish this account of the department to sound as though all 
the work were conducted by one man, although as I have noted before 
Kaplan has had only one associate full time. For two years he was assisted 
by Florence M. Foote, Ph.D., but because of the rule of the University 
which forbids what is mistakenly called “nepotism,” her valuable services 
could at best be only part time.®™ Kaplan instituted one course at Southern 
which is said to be found only rarely outside of medical schools or graduate 
departments: dissection anatomy. The classes have not been large, and 
until the Life Science building was opened they had to be conducted in a 
cellar, where work and humor were of about equal grisliness. But the 
course gave those who actively participated an immense advantage in the 
beginning stages of their long struggle to “get up” the welter of connective 
tissues, muscles, cartilages, which the conscientious physician must have 
learned. 
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Psychology 


For all our accumulated knowledge concerning the details of brain structure the 
universals of mental function are, for the most part, lacking. Thus psychology 
is today the least abstract of the sciences, yet it is doubtless the most abstruse. 
Psychology remains concrete or particularistic in its implementable insights because 
nowhere has it yet been proved possible to distinguish clearly between those 
psychophysiological events which are means or process and those which are ends. 


~ Warp C. HatsTeaD, Brain and Intelligence 


Ir I were to say that the teaching of psychology at Southern reflects 
a rags-to-riches career, this would cast unfair aspersions upon the other 
departments of the University in whose hands the subject had originally 
been placed - primarily Education, but also Guidance and Special Educa- 
tion, Sociology, and several others. Until June of 1951, these departments 
undertook to give all the instruction offered. Noble H. Kelley, whose 
undergraduate and graduate degrees are all from the State University of 
Iowa, arrived then on campus to head the new organization, and after a 
time during which he served alone, he was able to secure the services of 
a number of valuable persons.® Not only has the department grown larger 
and stronger almost with each term, but this has happened so rapidly that 
in the spring of 1955 there were rumors afloat that it would be one of the 
very first in the University to be certified to offer the Ph.D. 

From the beginning, the activities of the department have been grouped 
around instruction and psychological services, the latter being principally 
counseling for students at the University. If1 might characterize the opinion 
of the members of the department - always a risky practice, but here 
fairly justifiable - I should say that there is no sharp separation for them 
between the teaching and clinical functions. They have adhered to a post- 
1930 synthesis of doctrines (Kelley has said that psychology “came of age’ 
a quarter-century ago), a synthesis of influences stemming from William 
James and from Sigmund Freud, mainly, modified, even transformed, by 
later thinkers. What emerged was a set of doctrines attached to both the 
cognitive and the conative aspects of the human being. Several persons 
in the department have concerned themselves with the Gestaltist theories of 
perception, and have from all these sources developed unified conceptions 
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of the growth of the personality, mental health, and therapeutic processes. 
A major goal of education, then, is to free the student to use his potentialities 
of creative self-development in a world of interdependent persons. It is 
a short step, no more, to psychological counseling: the goals are virtually 
the same. 

Dr. Kelley has stamped the impress of his own outgoing temperament 
upon this outline. From Freud he takes the unconscious as the most 
significant part of the psyche; the principal force animating it is love. 
Love, he feels, must become our means of controlling relations with 
individuals, with the community, with the world at large, for it is the 
chief positive emotion, the one least constricting to the creative powers 
of the person, the one which demands simply that we assess other persons 
as valuable in themselves. The soundest therapeutic premise is for the 
counsellor to accept the individual as an end in himself, to have faith in the 
client’s ultimate ability to right himself and attain an equilibrium of 
values. 

The major instructional sequence in the department, leading to a 
degree in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, is a minimum of forty- 
two hours, the minor, twenty-four. In addition a major at the Master of 
Arts level is offered, but differs from most such degrees at Southern in its 
requiring two full years for its completion. This has meant the taking on 
of a fair-sized staff, and we may briefly describe the work of those added 
before the spring of 1955. William Westberg, with a doctorate from 
Pennsylvania State University, came in the fall of 1952 in order to give 
fairly specialized training, chiefly in industrial psychology.® In the same 
year Leslie F. Malpass (Ph.D., Syracuse University) was added, and he 
has turned his attention chiefly to application of psychological principles 
to concrete situations, making the best use of these principles in services 
to ease the problems arising out of parent-child interactions. He has 
worked closely with the Department of Speech Correction and with 
various community agencies. Another half of his work is psychotherapy 
for students and for men and women of Carbondale and its environs. 

The third member of this first group was Forrest Brooks Tyler (Ph.D., 
Ohio State University), who combined a sensitivity to the emotional 
conflicts of those needing guidance with a concern for abstraction and 
theory, chiefly the theory of personality, but also (and to a more marked 
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degree than most other members of the department) the positivistic 
foundations of a scientific method. For some time he has been embarked 
upon an elaborate testing of a new conception of human personality and 
learning, partly in application to parent-child relations; the conception 
was originally devised by Julian Rotter. The project has been heavily 
subsidized by the National Institute of Mental Health. With Tyler are 
working his wife, Bonnie, and Miss Janet Rafferty, both of whom also 
received their doctorates at Ohio State University. Miss Rafferty is a full- 
time member of the staff at Southern as well, and in addition to her 
teaching has done much work in the diagnosis of personality disharmonies. 
Another member of the department was Ledford J. Bischof, D.Ed., who 
transferred from the Department of Guidance and Special Education, and 
who left Southern shortly after to teach elsewhere. 

It would be wrong to suppose that a doctrine held by the chairman 
of a department was somehow determinative of all the work, routine, 
diagnostic, and creative, done by a rather heterogeneous group of men and 
women, but the truth is that a clearly-conceived attitude towards a body 
of knowledge is bound to be influential in the practical arrangements of 
the group. The department is growing rapidly,* and yet some of these 
lines of force can be traced in the disposing of the several activities of the 
newer members. 


Zoology 


... So it remains to speak of the natures of animals, never omitting any, no 
matter how mean or how distinguished, if this be in our power. For though 
there are creatures that are unpleasant to the senses, yet for theoretic vision, nature 
has prepared immeasurable pleasures for him who has the power to discern causes 
and is naturally philosophical. If we should study the likenesses of things, and 
should be pleased by images that the artisan has put together by art, such as drawing 
or sculpture, because we see the art behind them, yet did not take pleasure in things 
put together by nature, even where we do see the causes, this would be unreason- 
able and absurd. Hence we ought not, as if we were children, to omit inquiry into 
the meaner creatures, for in all natural things there is the wonderful. Some strangers 
once came to Heraclitus, so it is told, wishing to meet him, and when they saw 
him in the kitchen, warming himself by the stove, they paused. Come in, he 
said, here too there are gods... . If one holds it is undignified to study other 
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animals, one should turn and say the same of himself, for it is not possible to 
look upon parts of the human type, such as blood, flesh, bones, veins, and the 
like, without much disgust. Similarly, when talk is of parts or their configuration, 
we must remember the lecture is not about the matter for its own sake, but rather 
about the form as a whole. 

- ARISTOTLE, The Parts of Animals 


Tue work of Empedocles, Plato, and Aristotle served to establish 
biology either as a part of a larger physical science or even as a separate 
discipline, so it is not surprising that universities have quite generally 
allotted a place, and a large one, to the teaching of its branches. Very 
early, certainly by the time of Theophrastus, botany had been for many 
purposes split off from zoology, and most of the compendia of life science 
after the thirteenth century followed the Greeks in this custom. The 
development of many a university department parallels this one - a biology 
department is set up, sooner or later it divides into two or three, and then 
these also break into parts. 

At Southern, Cyrus Thomas (as we have noted in connection with the 
early history of the Department of Botany) was appointed a member of the 
faculty, at a salary of $1,800 per year, and promptly was caught up in the 
round of teaching natural history (so frequently spoken of as a loosely- 
constructed precursor to ecology), physiology, and many other disciplines 
connected with living things. In 1914, there was still a Department of 
Biology, which handled all courses included under botany and the rather 
restricted offerings in zoology. But in 1926, one of the pivotal years in the 
history of Southern Illinois Normal University, there was an exfoliation of 
departments - Botany, Zoology, and Health Education. William Marshall 
Bailey, along with John P. Gilbert a distinguished teacher in biological 
sciences, was now withdrawn from Zoology, and in 1929, when chairmen 
were officially designated, he became first head of the Department of 
Botany.® Bailey's work was seconded strongly, very strongly indeed, by 
Mary Minerva Steagall, probably the most influential woman ever to be 
on Southern’s faculty, a versatile, lively, dignified, and indefatigable teacher 
and inquirer.° Miss Steagall taught Latin, she taught mathematics, and she 
was an exceptionally able zoologist. People remember her unfeigned delight 
in the new, the unusual, the piquant. From 1908 until her retirement just 
thirty years later, she examined Southern Illinois - and a great deal else - 
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with an avidity which left her walking-companions gasping”? and her 
countless partners in conversation charmed with the variety of her percep- 
tions. It is a pity that she did not publish more, though doubtless the 
printed page would have been an unfitting vehicle for her personal fervor. 
She died eight years after her retirement, seven years after her last and most 
extensive trip - a world tour undertaken when she was seventy-one. 

From 1926 onward for about twenty years, the progress of the depart- 
ments I have just named was rather predictable: the addition of new persons 
here and there, the retrenchment of the war years, the retirement or resigna- 
tion of older members. Miss Hilda Stein was made full-time instructor in 
Zoology, having previously (since 1925) taught in the Allyn Training 
School, and has ever since served as teacher of fundamental courses, and has 
in addition to her zoological interests been an important member of 
numerous socicties, local and national, intellectual and social.7: Willard 
M. Gersbacher came to Southern in 1936, a return to his college after 
acquiring the Ph.D. at the University of Tlinois, and was made Chairman 
after the retirement of Miss Steagall in 1938 (he retained this position until 
early in 1955). Stewart Chandler received the title of Consulting Entomo- 
logist in 1940; today he would probably be called an adjunct professor. 
Martha Scott resigned in 1947 after eighteen years in the fraternally twin 
departments of Botany and Zoology.” In that same year, Charles L. Foote, 
with a fine record for endocrine research at the State University of Iowa, 
was appointed associate professor, and this was doubly fortunate, for his 
wife, Florence M. Foote, herself an embryologist, arrived with him. 
Because of statutory restrictions I have already mentioned, she has never 
been appointed to a full-time position in any department; but she has 
nevertheless continued her work, sometimes independently and sometimes 
in apt collaboration with her husband. The exacting detail of their experi- 
ments and the reports thereon can well serve as a model in the investigation 
of the masked chicanery of genic factors and hormonal secretions in such 
animals as frogs, salamanders, and, more recently, hamsters. In 1951 man 
and wife attended an important seminar, the Tissue Culture Course, at 
Cooperstown, New York, and later began using technics mastered there 
for further studies on sex differentiation in amphibians.73 

In the view of its chairman, the department had four duties ([ am 
condensing several Annual Reports here): to give a general survey of the 
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animal kingdom, to prepare majors for high school teaching, to prepare 
other ‘majors for graduate study, at Southern or elsewhere, and finally to 
aid students in their pre-medical or other pre-professional work. To these 
four instructional aims the department addressed itself impartially; but as 
regards research and special interests, it may be noted that excepting the 
work of the Footes, the inclinations have been primarily ecological. 
Possibly this has been a coincidence; but Gersbacher has followed the work 
of such men as Victor Shelford (who did much to establish the concept of 
biological communities), Gleason (autecology, species ecology), and their 
successors such as Emerson and the Parks. For Gersbacher, ecology repre- 
sented an inclusive synthesis of all the branches of zoology - calling as it 
did upon taxonomy and morphology, and upon important sectors of plant 
study. Ecology, which has progressed from a descriptive stage (when it 
was usually called natural history) through an experimental stage to a 
statistical one (these last two being stressed in the monumental work of 
Allee and his distinguished collaborators), has been one obvious approach 
to zoological problems at Southern. For one reason, the surrounding 
region has received very little systematic attention; for another, the 
laboratory facilities at the University were until the autumn of 1954 
extremely limited; and for a third, ecology would conceivably have more 
practical bearing for the region’s inhabitants. This generalization must be 
modified, however, by pointing out that at least one member of the 
department, Dr. Reino S. Freeman (here from 1950 to 1952) was a 
parasitologist, and the papers he published while at Southern reflect a 
different approach. 

From the point of view of expenditures, numbers of persons enlisted, 
and extensiveness of scope, the two chief zoological projects at Southern 
have been ecological. These two, a Wildlife Research Laboratory and a 
Fish Research Laboratory, deal with a rapidly expanding section of bio- 
logical accomplishment. One of the principal attractions of Southern IIlinois 
is its outdoor recreation, and close study of the unusually diversified flora 
and fauna is therefore in order. Because much of the support comes from 
outside agencies, both of these laboratories were set up as co-operative 
units loosely affiliated with the Department of Zoology.7# William M. 
Lewis, whose graduate work was done at Iowa State College, came to 
Southern in 1949, and shortly afterward set about to organize a Co- 
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operative Fisheries Management Research Laboratory. Through the sup- 
port of his chairman, Deans Abbott and Swartz, Vice President Tenney, 
and President Morris, as well as that of Mr. Sam Parr, Administrative 
Assistant in the Illinois Department of Conservation, the laboratory has 
been successful. By 1955 it was receiving outside support in various forms 
amounting to between six and eight thousand dollars a year. The Uni- 
versity approximately matches these sums. By the end of 1955 the labora- 
tory had published some twenty-two papers on a variety of topics in 
fish management. 

Two objectives have guided Mr. Lewis: first, that the laboratory 
should give first-hand experience in as many phases of fish management 
as possible to majors in the department who are specializing, and second, 
that the investigations contribute to understanding of the local fishery 
resources. Steady progress has brought Southern Illinois University ot a 
position comparable with the University of Michigan, the University of 
Oklahoma, and with others among the leaders in the study of fish popula- 
tions. 

Mr. Lewis has been interested in temperature, turbidity, currents, and 
similar variables in the streams and ponds, as affecting the numbers and 
growth of fish. He and his assistants row patiently, day after day, during 
the sultry afternoons, or wade, electrodes in hand, taking and counting 
these creatures, recording, cataloguing, making statistical arrays.75 Professor 
Lewis has been guided by certain pragmatic purposes: conservation of fish 
(and, by extension, other animal life) is to be the aim, not mere preservation. 
The best interests of a species are not usually served by keeping all its 
members alive, for the quality of the individuals, and eventually perhaps 
even their numbers, will suffer.7* Dr. Lewis thus uses applied ecology to 
inject moderation into the enjoyable exploitation of fish and their neigh- 
bors. 

At the time that Lewis came to Southern, Willard D. Klimstra also 
was appointed; his graduate work (University of North Carolina, and Iowa 
State College) included economic zoology and plant ecology, thus pre- 
paring him for the varied surveys of wildlife he undertakes as Director of 
the Cooperative Wildlife Research Agency. Klimstra is particularly articu- 
late regarding the principles underlying his studies: he is conscious of the 
necessary inexactitude of research, owing to complexity of the data and 
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also to the fact that the human scientist himself, by his very methods of 
inquiry, injects novelty into the ecological situation, altering the environ- 
ment or the species. On the other hand, Klimstra is quite skeptical of 
deliberate attempts to alter a population by the time-honored means of 
stocking a certain area, or of offering bounties in order to cut down the 
numbers of those animals harmful to the rest. 

Mr. Klimstra has done much of his investigating thus far in an area 
removed from Southern Illinois, and many published reports related to 
animals found in a slightly colder and drier climate: bob-whites, red foxes, 
and the like. His research consists of minute observation of these animals 
in their habitats, and again the patient counting and tabulating, the cautious 
illations, the moderate recommendations. Where Lewis has counted 
numbers, Klimstra has noted habits - mating, nesting, feeding.77 His most 
elaborate project in Iowa was a joint study, with Thomas G. Scott, Head, 
Wildlife Research Section, Illinois Natural History Survey, of the eating 
habits of foxes, determined in relation to their numbers in the Eldon 
Fox Range, a 2,620-acre tract in the southeastern part of that state.7° (Since 
1954 Dr. Scott has been Adjunct Professor in co-operative wildlife research 
at Southern - one of the few holding that title.) It would appear that many 
conclusions of the report made on this project are matters either of common 
knowledge or of common sense, but the tireless tramping up and down 
the winter trails, the perusal of all traces of activity of these animals, the 
accounting of averages and modes, all lend greater credibility to principles 
otherwise arrived at sporadically and by guess: 


It was accepted as axiomatic [Klimstra and Scott conclude] that only certain 
elements of the environment occurred in a form acceptable as food. The 
foxes exhibited preferences for certain of their acceptable foods when food 
was readily available, but as food became more difficult to obtain, choice 
became less apparent.79 The relations between density of prey and the 
predations by foxes would then vary as a matter of course: Perhaps it 
may be deduced then that the thresholds of security against the fox 
predators are on a sliding scale, being established not only by the strength 
of protective cover but also by the relative acceptability and availability 
of food, at least until extremely low population levels have been reached.&? 


The work is not precisely a matter of detection, but of observation - how 
animals behave under circumstances mainly outside their control: a 
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problem of investigation more complex than most mathematical or even 
philological ones. 

Besides Klimstra, the Cooperative Wildlife Research staff encom- 
passed the services of twelve persons by early 1955, together with one 
half-time assistant professor, and their joint efforts resulted in the publica- 
tion of nearly forty technical or semi-technical reports, and ten theses 
presented for the Master’s degree in zoology. The first contracting party 
in the project was the State Natural History Survey. Later, Klimstra’s sub- 
group undertook to estimate the value of Southern Illinois stripped coal- 
bed lands as wildlife habitats, and has received generous subventions from 
the mine operators and from the Wildlife Management and Sports Fishing 
Institute. These and other agencies now contribute a total of more than 
$20,000 a year to the success of the undertakings, and in due time the 
findings of this team no doubt will amply repay them. 


SC) CsA boreey Leek abe 
Geography and Geology 


Geography is not a description of earth features; it is an interpretation of earth 
affairs and patterns. 
- ALFRED MEYER 


Ir is almost a paradox, until we distinguish carefully between almost 
synonymous terms, that geography, an extremely general discipline, draw- 
ing upon multitudes of other sciences for its principles, has relatively few 
specialists as its votaries. “In 1943 there were fewer than 1,000 competent 
geographers in the whole United States, and one-third of these were in 
the services of the Federal Government. Only 291 persons held the doctor’s 
degree in geography, and the demand was far greater than the supply.’’! 
The number is now somewhat larger, over 1,500 in the year 1954. The 
point is that the appropriate combination of the principles and instances 
drawn from general studies demands a very particular kind of mental 
equipment, and that a geographer must be unique in his aptitude for 
grasping the affinities of ideas ordinarily thought to be widely disparate: 
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topology, ideas drawn from economics, the physics of earth and air, social 
relations, history. The Department of Geography at Southern requires that 
its students, both graduate and undergraduate, pay close attention to these 
foundations.%? 

Three chairmen have administered the department which was called 
Geography, then Geography and Geology, and which recently (1955) has 
dropped the combination. The first was Frank H. Colyer, who from 1897 
to 1935 led the department vigorously, and who was responsible for 
separating it from history; he was a geologist primarily, but was the first 
to keep records of weather at Southern - indeed, probably in all Southern 
Illinois. The second was Thomas F. Barton, head for the next eleven years. 
Barton had rather different interests, although he too kept a weather 
station: principally he was concerned with political geography, with con- 
servation, and with proselytizing for geography in high schools. Barton 
came with a Ph.D. from Nebraska, and was lively, eager, a lodestone for 
students.63 The third and present Chairman is Floyd F. Cunningham, 
whose doctorate is from Clark University. He too is associated with 
cultural geography, and has paid considerable attention to port and harbor 
development questions. The course offerings at Southern are now com- 
parable to those in most universities at the levels below the Ph.D., and two 
programs, one for persons preparing to teach in elementary or high schools, 
another for those who wish to pursue geography itself further, have been: 
well established.* 

Barton was very eager to gather in majors and to see the department 
grow, but because of other circumstances the growth has come about 
chiefly after his time. About three dozen courses in geography and geology 
are now taught, and the list in both departments is growing. The housing 
of the two departments has been pitiable - a once-pleasant residence which 
has grown dreary grey, with creaking floors and great heat under the eaves, 
plus a few classrooms off in Old Main. But new accommodations for the 
scholars and the collections and maps had been planned by 1955. Professor 
Cunningham, the stockiest man on campus, hiked genially from Geography 
House to his other holdings in fief, sometimes accompanied by Marjorie 
Shank and Annemarie E. Krause, two of the oldest faculty members in 
respect of service, or by some of the newer members, Robert A. Harper, 
Oliver W. Beimfohr, or Dalias Price. 
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As befits the character of geography, there have been numerous field 
trips in most of the courses; and since 1950 prolonged summer tours, 
carrying large numbers of credit hours, have been a feature of the program. 
Students have ridden buses to Mexico (1950) and have rolled up the fabled 
Alcan Highway (1953); and shorter trips have carried them to the Great 
Lakes, to the Carolina mountains, to the Smokies and Ozarks. It goes 
without mentioning that Illinois, and particularly its lower portion, has 
been carefully explored, from a multitude of points of view. Professor 
Cunningham is a lover of travel: for instance he took a year’s leave, 1953-54, 
to become Fulbright Lecturer at the Ibrahim Pasha University in Cairo.°5 

Through his efforts, the man who replaced him as Acting Chairman of 
the department was Charles C. Colby, retired head of the geography group 
at the University of Chicago; and in his brief stay here, a short year and 
a half, Colby made a broad mark upon activities much wider than the 
operation of his own department. I have already quoted from his Pilot 
Study of Southern Illinois, now published by the University Press, and wish 
to comment here on its general nature; for in many respects it is more 
typical of recent intellectual efforts at Southern than are many of the 
documents from the hands of the older residents. It is suffused with a 
human warmth, it has an evenness of tone, a steadiness of focus, which 
assists one through the enormous amount of information, analysis, and the 
numerous practical suggestions poured so liberally into a short book. The 
work has already had much effect upon the administration of Southern, 
and has been stimulating others to more specialized effort on the peculiar 
geographic constellation of characters of Southern Illinois.5¢ 

The upshot has been that owing to the joint influence of Cunningham 
and (for the brief time) Colby, a lucky balance has been struck between 
study of local problems and of global ones: Dr. Krause has interested 
herself in the Paraguayan Gran Chaco, Harper has studied the broadest 
questions of human behavior in relation to land resources (he has under- 
taken the major share of work in a collaboration on textbooks on the 
Occident for use in the schools of Pakistan), while Price, Beimfohr,’7 and 
Harris are more immediately concerned with the nearby scene - the first 
with agricultural geography and climatology, the second with industrial 
circumstances — I have drawn heavily upon his very thorough survey of 
industrial potential in the area, in my chapter on Egypt - and the third with 
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stratigraphic relations. Miss Shank, after long years as Registrar, during 
which she was able to give only a few hours each week to the department, 
has returned to full-time teaching. 

The department has long deplored the dearth of good high school 
teaching in geography, feeling that the texts and instructors often give a 
poor understanding of the real aim of geography, which is to account for 
the differentiations of areas, and, as Cunningham has put it, to make the 
best use of space. To its members geography is partly a series of synthetic 
propositions, statements of fact about imports and exports, topography, 
and all the rest, but intertwined with a great horde of principles, the chief 
of which is that not all principles are of equal rank, and that not all causes 
can be ranged in a common hierarchy, applicable to every locale. 
Cunningham was early impressed with the writings of Friedrich Ratzel, 
and from the great Swiss has derived a notion of the dynamic character 
of geographic study - a dynamism which denies single, fixed causes and 
unique, isolable effects. It is doubtless the flexibility of viewpoint in the 
department which has made it one of the most active, varied, and respected, 
in spite of its relatively small size. 


Government 


Whenever his liquor begun to work he most always went for the govment. This 
time he says: “Call this a govment! why, just look at it and see what it’s like.” 


- Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 


Wuen Orville Alexander, now Chairman of the Department of 
Government, first came to Southern as an undergraduate in the late 
twenties, President Shryock’s first words to him were, “Get out of here, we 
don’t need you!” This deficient cordiality was later repaired, as the young 
Alexander went through a list of academic honors and undergraduate 
offices which were soundly based upon his shrewdness and phenomenal 
memory. His graduate years (during which he again took highest rank in 
his classes) were spent at the State University of Iowa. In 1938 he returned 
to Southern, to be the second man in the Department of Political Science.*9 
Quite early he concentrated on state governments, particularly that of 
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Illinois, and because of this interest President Pulliam requested him to 
serve as chief representative to the legislature in 1941, when Southern was 
first trying to overcome the limitations of its status as a teachers college. 
Because of illness in the family, however, Alexander turned it down, 
and did not leave the campus again for another three years, then worked 
for a time for the General Assembly. He returned in 1946, but throughout 
his stay here has been almost as fugitive as a college president - he has had 
numerous jobs to perform for the University in the legislative antechambers, 
and has taken many other positions on behalf of the state, particularly as 
research specialist on the Illinois Commission to Study State Government. 
In October of 1950 he was made Chairman of the Department of Govern- 
ment, a lively collection of experts. 

However, Alexander was second in point of time. In the middle years 
of Shryock’s administration, Edgar Allen Holt, then head of the Depart- 
ment of History, urged the setting up of a unit in politics, and the position 
of sole instructor in that subject was long filled by Willis G. Swartz, 
appointed Chairman in 1930. Swartz at once set out to offer an ample 
stack of courses, and for eight years performed all the pedagogic and 
administrative duties connected with these. It was his acumen which 
brought about the appointment of most of the chief members of the depart- 
ment, in addition to Alexander: the modest and wise Frank L. Klingberg, 
the able, witty, meticulous, devilish Max Wesley Turner, the wry and 
thoughtful Ward M. Morton, and several others. These men represent all 
shades of interest, ranging from William O. Winter and Robert McGrath, 
both of them concerned with the homeliest problems of local government, 
through Alexander and Klingberg and Miss Marian E. Ridgeway, who 
writes on state and national policies, to Morton, whose enthusiasm for 
international relations and political theory and its history has dominated 
much of his teaching and writing. They offer among them a list of nearly 
fifty courses, aimed at students planning to teach, to work for governments 
either national, state, or urban, to carry on research, or to study law. In all 
this, Alexander now, and Swartz before him, have maintained the primacy 
of teaching and of service: the private studies, the exhaustive researches, 
must be fitted into a wider sphere of academic activity. The classroom 
standards of the Department of Government have always been held in 
considerable respect by the students, and this is owing both to the initial 
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excellence of the persons teaching (now eleven strong) and to the policy 
laid down, that deliberate self-benefit through publication could by no 
means be the chief avenue to academic success. 

However, there has been a long list of publications even so, and in 
addition to the arduous programs of counsel and inquiry in regional affairs. 
Thus we find Ward Morton writing on “The Mexican Constitutional 
Congress of 1916-1917. 9? Upon glancing at this paper we see immediately 
why, if it is typical, the Department of Political Science was properly 
renamed Government, for it is a prelude to political theory rather than a 
discourse on politics itself: Morton has studied the diaries and histories 
dealing with this congress, and has given a running account of its progress, 
together with brief hints of the roles played by its chief participants, 
especially Carranza. In so doing he has tried to account for the origins of 
certain social revolutionary movements which appear in Mexican politics 
at this time, movements which he indicates may have arisen out of 
insufficient conversance with sound economics. 

Alexander, I have said, has devoted his major energies to the state 
government; and it is unlikely that there is anyone else in Illinois more 
familiar with its constitutional system. On April 1, 1952, Alexander began 
a leave of six months to serve as Director of Research for the School 
Problems Commission No. 2, and the final recommendations of this Com- 
mission were almost without exception enacted into law within a year 
after they appeared. Later, he was Research Director for the Commission 
No. 3, and its proposals have received similar favorable consideration.9 
Among Alexander’s most conspicuously successful suggestions was one 
which involved the virtual doubling of the public school appropriation, to 
a sum of about 250 million dollars for the biennium 1955-57. Other 
recommendations (from the Commission No. 2 report) deal with such 
topics as standardizing of school boards in districts of one thousand or less 
population, legal holidays, dismissal of teachers with tenure, length of 
school term and so on. Intercalated between these two commissions was 
one in Ohio, and this report, too, has received its due praise.93 Elsewhere 
I have spoken of the fortunate influence Alexander has been able to carry 
in behalf of Southern Illinois University. 

Dr. Ridgeway has studied the so-called Pick-Sloan Plan,%4 endeavoring 
to describe the natural events which were antecedent to the maze of com- 
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mission hearings, bickerings, and final legislative enactment of a plan which 
presumably would end floods and other disasters on the Missouri river and 
its tributaries. After an exhaustive account of the tergiversations, threats, 
trades, and decisions that preceded the Plan, she speaks at some length of 
its reception in the public press and among politicians. 


With the beginning of construction [she says] in the basin, administrative 
problems arose for which only partial resolution could result through the 
administrative machinery provided by the plan. New devices had necessarily 
to be created if existing machinery proved inadequate. With new ad- 
ministrative machinery, and additional steps and methods of attaining 
prescribed goals, came new problems and solutions which necessarily added 
to the meaning and content of the policies established. 

All such activity was accomplished in the face of ready criticism 
from those whose original goals and purposes had been thwarted by con- 
gressional acceptance of the Pick-Sloan plan. As the plan’s efficacy became 
more observable under its expanding development, the positions of the 
critics became more tenable, for unforeseen obstructions and emergencies 
provided ammunition for increased or additional attack. Anticipated 
difficulties, foreseen in 1944 and 1945 by the plan’s opponents, materialized 
in some instances, providing encouragement to those who desired policy 
revision and incentive to those seeking to maintain and advance the approved 
policies.95 


A very different sort of work is found in the Local Government 
Center, which reflects an aim of the many classical philosophers who said 
that the end of the knowledge of morals and governments is not merely 
to know, but to make men better and give them a better life. The Center 
is now closely but unofficially connected with the area services plan of 
Baker Brownell, although its inception antedated Brownell’s arrival upon 
the campus and his proposals for integrated regional help. Mr. Winter, 
both perceiving and reflective, has prepared a manual, City Manager Govern- 
ment for Illinois,9® which has been issued to responsible officials in the field. 
Winter begins by observing that municipal governments are in a condition 
of crisis throughout Illinois, rapid urbanization, insufficient revenue to 
meet greater service demands and costs, state restrictions. He then echoes a 
long tradition of political writers who say that men are glad to get the 
service of experts in the lesser and obviously more technical jobs, but are 
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content to put untrained men in those positions where policy is oftenest 
made. The council-manager plan (adopted in Mount Vernon alone of the 
cities of Southern Illinois) appears to him the best solution - one requiring, 
of course, the appointment of a general expert by a local council which 
would determine larger policies while the manager himself would operate 
the machinery (not the machine!) from day to day. 

Frank L. Klingberg, in a stimulating analysis of U.S. foreign policy,97 
traces what he thinks of as the rhythmic alternation of moods of extroversion 
(policies characterized by active participation in, even direction of, foreign 
coalitions) and introversion (policies of withdrawal from “entangling 
alliances’). He detects four introvert phases, averaging twenty-one years 
in length apiece, and three slightly longer extrovert ones, with a fourth 
which began in 1940-41.% Klingberg is careful to point out that recurrence 
of an introvert phase does not imply a recycling of national history and 
that a given phase does not maintain a constant intensity throughout its 
duration. To support all these suppositions, he calls first on general historical 
evidence, then upon some rather ingenious statistical arrays, and finally 
suggests some causes, freedom of movement in our society being the chief 
one to explain the oscillation.» 

Professor Turner has in recent years given increasingly of his time to 
research on behalf of the University administration. His labor as Chairman 
of the Committee on Facts and Figures has involved great expenditure 
of his energy as a research expert in public administration, and yet the 
results are not such as are of interest to the general public - salary levels, 
work load levels, costs, and so forth, both at Southern and in comparable 
institutions. In 1947 Turner received his doctorate from the State University 
of Iowa, after having finished a long dissertation on state regulation of the 
motion picture industry. Later, part of this was adapted for publication as 
a paper detailing common law and legislative restrictions upon full freedom 
by theater managers to limit the audiences they admit to their houses.' 

Other members of the faculty who serve part-time in the Department 
of Government have been Max M. Sappenfield (public administration), 
John S. Rendleman (legal problems), and David T. Kenney (administration, 
state government). These men are experts in their fields, and the strength 
of their contribution has been limited only by the press of their ad- 
ministrative work - Sappenfield as Director of the Personnel Office, 
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Rendleman as Legal Counsel, and Kenney as Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate School. Mr. Alexander has bemoaned the fact that his staff 
consists of “fractions” of professors. Alexander, with his great responsibilities 
elsewhere, must also apply this term to himself. Even so, the department 
has been the envy of many others on campus, and the likelihood that it 
will soon offer the doctorate will be a credit, rather than otherwise, to 
Southern as a whole.1” 


Jee istory 


If literature and history are a Heraclitean flux of facts, if one unit is as significant 
as another, one book, one idea, the equivalent of another ... we may for a time 
bravely tread the mill of scholastic routine, but in the end the soul will succumb 
to an immense lassitude and bafflement. 

- PAUL SHOREY 


THE example of such men as Spengler and Toynbee makes it evident 
that the day of the universal history is not entirely past, but the truth is, 
nevertheless, that for the most part historians are becoming more and more 
specialists - either in a particular period (as with Preserved Smith), or in 
a particular subject (as with George Sarton), or with a particular kind of 
source (as with Westermann). This easy generalization, which holds fairly 
true of the major historians of this age, is also true of the work of college 
professors everywhere in America; most departments employ men who 
concentrate upon this or that period, or topic, and Southern is no exception. 

But in an earlier day, the lone teacher of history was obliged to have 
at least a cursory knowledge of more fields. Back in 1914, for instance, 
George W. Smith, who was granted an honorary M.A. from Blackburn 
College, was offering everything from Illinois to “general” history, and the 
courses collectively covered a great deal. Medieval Europe was listed in the 
Announcement as being the topic of one of the Normal courses. (“The length 
of the term is such that only a general summary can be taken. Emphasis 
will be given to the relation of European history to American history”’.) It 
was in this year that one of the chief figures of the transitional period 
of Southern Illinois University, Eli G. Lentz, was added to the staff. In 
connection with his long-standing deanship of men, he willbe spoken of 
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elsewhere; but here his labors as historian (his field was primarily English 
and subordinately American history) should be mentioned.1*? His cast of 
mind clearly favors being “objective” - a word he often uses - and this 
indicates a slow and patient sifting of evidence, and the almost radical 
exclusion of personal bias from his interpretation of a historical sequence. 
I should say he has a legalistic bent, an enthusiasm for statement of principle 
and position. His term of service at Southern has lasted over forty years - 
in a time when professors have become so largely transients.1°3 

History at Southern has enjoyed the guidance of very active men. 
Edgar Allen Holt succeeded Smith as Chairman in 1930, only to leave a 
year later; but during his short stay of three years, all told, he started a 
reorganization and was also an effective instrument for accomplishing the 
creation of a separate department to deal with the problems of political 
science. He was succeeded in turn by a man whom he brought in, Richard 
L. Beyer, a lively man and excellent lecturer, whose graduate training had 
been at the State University of lowa. Beyer remained here sixteen years, 
a magnet for new jobs (he was on many committees and was head of the 
Information Service) and new students. Under his headship, the old courses 
in American, European, local and classical history remained, but added to 
them were a dozen special topics - the Renaissance and Reformation, 
American Diplomacy, Latin America, the Far East. In 1939 Beyer 
organized a Southern Illinois Historical Society (offshoot of the state 
organization), and this has been a continuing success to the present time. 
One of his most fortunate appointments was Sherman B. Barnes (a pupil 
of Preserved Smith), whose studies in the history of ideas received appro- 
priate publication in Isis and other scholarly journals. Beyer and Barnes 
left the University in 1945, and the habits of thought they displayed, their 
predilections, have not yet been precisely duplicated. 

In addition to these men, Southern was fortunate in having the 
services of Clarence H. Cramer, Ph.D., who was on campus from 1931 
to 1946, and who typified the proportioned combination of independ- 
ent thinking, patient accumulation of relevant minutiae, and brilliant, 
witty presentation, which a professor ought to show. His interest was 
chiefly contemporary history. Cramer left Southern for service in World 
War II, and is now in an important administrative post at Western 
Reserve University. 
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After World War II there was a resurgence of interest in history, not 
because it was one of the humanities, but because the line dividing it from 
the social studies was seemingly becoming obliterated. The explanation 
for wars and calamities might conceivably lie in history, students hoped, 
and a search of past solutions might suggest comparable palliatives for the 
recurrent miseries of man in the future. History is not a spectacularly 
popular subject at Southern nor, as I believe, in any college; but a steady 
current of students flows in, and each year the department here is proud 
to claim some two dozen majors. 

Harold E. Briggs, a colorful and outspoken doughty man, came as 
Chairman in 1945. In the next year or two, he organized the department 
extensively, and, taking quick advantage of permission to offer M.A. work, 
oriented his staff toward that as one important objective (Fall, 1947). 
Briggs, a rugged-appearing man from the northern Middle West, had done 
some work in philosophy as an undergraduate, and this gave him an 
inclination toward intellectual aspects of civilization - an inclination supple- 
mented by much work on the history of agriculture. Not by any stretch 
could one say that his papers constitute essays in intellectual history, but on 
the other hand, he has a curious way of discoursing on very homely 
subjects in such manner as to indicate the connections with the moral 
and artistic temper of the times. He has written upon crime in the 
Mississippi towns,!°* upon theatrical and other sorts of entertain- 
ment, and upon significant figures of the old frontier - for instance, 
the mother of Abraham Lincoln, hitherto somewhat neglected by 
historians.1°5 

I have mentioned the trend toward specialization in history, and this 
is well exemplified in the persons whom Briggs now took into his depart- 
ment: Norman W. Caldwell, whose Ph.D. is from the University of 
Illinois (1946), a specialist in the French territories of early American days; 
George L. Cherry, whose graduate training in English history of the 
seventeenth century was at Northwestern (1946), William A. Pitkin (1945), 
trained at the University of Texas; Harry Ammon, straight from Thomas 
Jefferson’s own university (1950), and Joseph R. Baxter (1946). The tem- 
porary appointment of Jesse L. Kennedy to deal with political problems 
of the Far East helped to give symmetry to the collection of courses. 
John I. Wright has been at Southern since 1925, at first in the Training 
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School, then in the department under discussion. His field is modern 
history. I have already mentioned his mayoralty of Carbondale. 
Southern has been generous with the Department of History, in many 
ways: in giving time for research, in alloting moneys for the purchase of 
books, and in allocating an acceptable set of offices and classroomis in the 
center of Old Main. Each of the last four presidents has countenanced or 
actively encouraged the expansion of the department, and the fact that 
from five to eight hours of history are required for graduation from any 
of the schools of the University has made it easy to justify the successive 
broadenings of the program. The department is centrally located, not 
merely in the architectural establishment, but also in its affiliations with 
other departments: there is at least a slight orientation toward the history 
of each science, of each skill, within the departments teaching these, and 
general political, economic, and social history seems peculiarly well qualified 
to serve as a backdrop for these subjects. Too, the research technics in 
history (taught through a senior-graduate course, Historiography, by 
Professor Briggs) are of import not only for departmental purposes but 
also as epitomizing the careful attention to detail necessary to finished 
work in the humanities and social sciences. The affinity of the Department 
of History with that of Government seems especially obvious, but this 


affinity shows itself in varied ways, now connected with methods, now 


with concepts, now with the bare object, man. History in the view of 


Dr. Briggs, is brought close to art, the natural sciences, literature, economics, 
and philosophy. This being so, there is ample chance for the department 
members to cultivate connections with others, and while the staff are 
cautious and restrained in seeking out these intertwinings, they have 
maintained an entente cordiale with good grace. The continuing reassess- 
ment of historical facts and the principles upon which history must be 
investigated will be a next step in the line of development leading to a 
general education course, and will no doubt further clarify and restress 
many points I have been outlining. 

The members of the department, then, have avoided the strong-willed 
selection and interpretation of data, and the hortations implicit in the 
ringing satire of such a historian as Gibbon, or the vast re-ordering which 
facts undergo at the hands of a man like Macaulay. They have instead 
preferred to collect with great care documents regarding social and political 
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events, to quote liberally from these, to depart only rarely from the 
materials they cite, to offer only the most limited inductions as conclusions. 
Mr. Caldwell, for instance, has done a study of the military officers, the 
enlisted men, and the civilian personnel of the frontier encampments in 
the period following the American Revolution.1°° The legal authority, the 
dress, education, pay, habits, and prestige of each of these three groups 
are thoroughly explored in papers replete with contemporary evidence, 
mainly letters. The choice of topic is a happy one inasmuch as the potent 
social forces generated by the military in peacetime, or in relatively peaceful 
areas, are not usual subjects of inquiry. 

As hinted before, Mr. Briggs has gone over the more homespun 
phases of the old river towns with a comb of exceeding fineness, and has 
reported upon such social and cultural phenomena as vice and public 
entertainment.'°7 His chief source, understandably, was the newspapers of 
the time, and these he has used adroitly to provide a flavor of the life a 
century ago. The elaborate phrases of these old papers (“The proprietors 
of this immense and talented Equestrian establishment take great pleas- 
ure...) make one almost nostalgic when one returns to the matter-of-fact 
and choppy sentences of so much journalistic and even academic writing 
of today. 

Several other pieces of work much broader in their political implica- 
tions might be cited. Professor Cherry, as I have said, has carried through 
special inquiries into the turns and rotations of political life in seventeenth- 
century England. With quict pleasure he sets down his classification of the 
forms of coercion and bribery and general tricksterism of campaigns for 
election. Another topic of equal tortuousness and greater theoretic 
interest is that of Jacobitism in the Glorious Revolution.’°9 Cherry examines 
in some detail questions of institutional authority, the divine right and 
social contract theories (which in this case were derivates from Bodin and 
Hobbes), and other matters which this minority faction felt to be essential 
to the doctrine of kingship - hereditary rights, abdications, and vacancies. 

The special interests of all of these men are much broader (and in 
some cases, quite other) than the contents of these published papers, but 
I am using them as examples of a devotion to thoroughness instead of 
relying upon second-hand accounts of their teaching methods and topics. 
Professor Pitkin is an instance to the point: one of his typical papers is a 
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study of the presidential campaign issues between Theodore Roosevelt and 
William Howard Taft: judicial recall, trusts, treaties of arbitration, and 
Canadian reciprocity were, as he shows, chief among these questions.1/° 
Yet Pitkin has taught widely in contemporary history, including American 
foreign policy, and has even served in other departments - Economics, 
Government, Sociology. More than several other members, he has given 
time to the directing of M.A. theses, on topics ranging from the early 
history of the American Legion to the relations between India and the 
Occident."!1 He has also served as a vice-president of the Illinois State 
Historical Society. 

Caldwell was during the war an officer attached to the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, a-2 (Intelligence), Headquarters United States Strategic Air Forces 
in Europe, and was ordered to prepare summaries on morale in the enemy’s 
air forces. This work was later published in the form of two articles," 
both of which point out that the confidence and high spirits of the Luftwaffe 
were in good part traceable to careful organization of agencies of indoc- 
trination. For example, he concludes that “there is no doubt that the welfare 
organization offered abundant channels for the Nazification of the Lufi- 
waffe, 13 and that the decline in German morale toward the end of the 
war was less than one might suppose./4 

Harry Ammon’s special interest is carly post-revolutionary political 
activity in the South, and he has composed one paper on the fortunes of 
a semi-secret group of men who exercised great influence in the Jeffersonian 
party.’’5 His conclusion, that their influence was beneficial, could well be 
remembered by behind-the-scenes politicians and functionaries.''¢ 


... The Richmond Junto remained loyal to the concept of disinterested 
public service . . . Consequently there was little of self-seeking ambition 
to be found in the Virginia scene, and no effort was made to create a 
substantial patronage as an inducement to party service . . . It is noteworthy 
that the members of the Junto made no effort to monopolize the state 
offices. 


Yearly Pan-American festivals have become a feature of the Uni- 
versity’s program, and their speakers (most of whom have been invited 
from outside) have been enthusiastically received. Professor Baxter has 
often been chairman of the committee responsible for these three-day 
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celebrations, each one of which has taken some particular theme in Latin- 
American affairs and approached it from several points of view. In conjunc- 
tion with these festivals, ordinarily held in the springtime, the University 
Museum has displayed special exhibits of hand work and customs native to 
various countries south of the border. History, Foreign Languages, and one 
or two others have been the departments chiefly concerned with planning 


this interesting series. 


Sociology 


All sciences have advanced when, instead of quarrelling over first principles, 
people have considered results. 
—- Pareto, The Mind and Society 


Tue teaching of sociology at Southern has been under many hands - 
many different kinds of hands. The 1913 Catalogue, for instance, lists 
sociology as a subject to be taught by the redoubtable George D. Wham, 
in Psychology and Pedagogy. The course description was contemporaneous 
enough - “Consideration of the origin and nature of society and of the 
great social institutions of family, church, state, and school. Special study 
of the relation between the individual and society and of educational 
problems growing out of the complexity of modern society.””#7 But there 
was little thought of an independent field of study here. As time went on, 
the work of Spencer, Ward, Faris, Small, and many others came more 
prominently into view, even in small colleges, and by 1936 the time had 
long been ripe for Southern to launch a Department of Sociology separate 
from economics. I leave aside here all theoretical questions regarding the 
status of sociology as a single branch of science with an interlocking set of 
principles; the fact remains that it has been so considered and dealt with by 
large numbers of competent men. 

The first chairman of the department was one R. D. Bowden, a 
spirited and provoking teacher in the classroom, whose reported unwilling- 
ness to discuss sociology with his colleagues was evidently well-founded - 
many years after his hiring in 1936 it was discovered that the Ph.D. which 
he claimed from New York University was wholly imaginary, as was a 
master’s degree from Illinois; but Bowden survived many years before a 
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routine check on records located these hiatuses in his academic background, 
where none had been presumed."% (After 1944, when Bowden had sought 
employment elsewhere, the lasting effect of this episode was to require 
every new applicant for a position to submit transcripts of records and 
letters of recommendation.) The temporary acting chairmanships of Dr. 
Judson T. Landis and of Dr. Louis Petroff were both provisional, under- 
taken in wartime years when enrollment was low, the departments all 
understaffed, and the need for instruction of courses with more direct 
military connections overpowering. Both men worked very hard under 
disheartening circumstances. It was not until 1947 that a new chairman, 
with full powers, arrived upon the campus. Joseph K. Johnson, with a 
Ph.D. from Washington University, has brought together a number of 
men fitted for the teaching of and research into widely separated branches 
of sociology. Only two persons, Petroff and William H. Harlan, antedated 
him in point of arrival here; and Harlan has since left to head his own 
department at Ohio University. Kelley, Tudor, Lantz, McCrary - each 
has his special province.'9 In Johnson’s opinion, sociology may properly 
be divided into eight overlapping areas: the general sociology devoted to 
broad theory; the family; criminology; demography; social psychology; 
ecology; the community; minority group relations. All eight are repre- 
sented in the heavy schedule of courses - forty-two in all - given recurrently, 
and all eight attract majors about equally, excepting, of course, that the 
introductory portions are for everyone. Work, highly distinguished, has 
been conducted in anthropology by J. Charles Kelley, and this has received 
mention in Chapter Nine, as it seems more pertinent to his administering 
of the University Museum than it does as an adjunct of another depart- 
ment. But his kind of anthropological research also falls easily under two 
of the cight headings just now given. 

In Mr. Johnson’s view, sociology is basic as a science - the science of 
human interaction; and this implies that economics serves as applications 
of sociology, as specifications, if you like, of the prior and more abstract 
discipline. But sociology becomes, on his terms, something very different 
from the political science of Cicero and of St. Augustine which was a 
political science that is not merely descriptive of behavior, but which 
secks to penetrate to the causes of action and in so doing discover standards 
by which actions may be judged good or bad with respect to the individual 
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or the state. Johnson restricts the scope of sociology to what he calls the 
heuristic aspect of science: it is not only not prescriptive, it is not even 
demonstrative, but it is a continuing inquiry into the interactions of men, 
seeking correlations between types of interactions instead of uniquely 
determined causes./?? Thus if a sociologist were asked what to do in any 
situation he would be obliged to make a second empirical study to discover 
what the persons involved really would wish to do. This is true even in the 
work of counseling, with which some of the members of the Sociology 
department have been preoccupied: what one should do to solve one’s 
marriage problems, say, is to reflect the statistical norm of those whose 
marriages (by majority consent again) are successful. To what extent social 
conflicts should be limited, contained, is an ethico-political decision, and 
is of no further concern to the sociologist. 

I am not sure how far all the members of the department have agreed 
with Johnson in his insistence upon plain description, although a survey 
of their research projects shows them to be in reasonably close accord with 
this opinion. Petroff has begun investigating juvenile delinquency in 
Southern Illinois from this point of view; Dr. Herman R. Lantz has studied 
psychopathic troubles of service personnel;!#! and the department jointly is 
conducting inquiry into the mobility of workers in the area - what can be 
most reliably correlated with their marked tendency to emigrate from 
Southern Illinois, in point of ages, abilities, education, and the like. In 
work of this sort, students, particularly in the upper classes, have an 
opportunity critically to examine the mainsprings of their own com- 
munities, to try to discover what is lacking for greater stability and 
prosperity in home and town life. Thus at this level, knowledge becomes 
reflexive, the inquirer is inquired into, if merely to discover statistically 
related circumstances, and some new insight is gained into the conditions 
that make contentment and accomplishment possible. 


i 
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HUMANITIES 
English 


You split your infinitives when, in breathless confiding, they would naturally 
fall apart. As: “Rog seemed to be deliberately failing.” 


- Mary GarpDner, “I Sell Confessions,” Writer’s Digest 


In the wild efflorescence of communication of every kind which has 
taken place in the past fifty years, the niceties of English prose have 
frequently been so neglected that it is possible to say, with pardonable and 
slight exaggeration, that the use of language grows apace even as the arts 
of language decline. The handbooks of written and spoken English multiply, 
and their lessons are less and less taken to heart. Now one of the odd 
features of usage has often been noted: that the best, or at any rate next- 
best, writing is for the popular fancy, and is to be found in magazines and 
the better newspapers: so many of the novelists are content with ineptitudes, 
and certainly the academic journals rarely offer good marks at which to 
aim.!2? But the literature of the many raises standards no more than 
imperceptibly, the reason being that most persons are reading for entertain- 
ment or for diversion from the stress and anxieties of modern life; and 
correspondingly, the man of science, or, woefully, of fine arts, is generally 
bent upon telling of matters to get to which words are no more than a 
temporary obstacle.123 


I say this is a feature of schools and colleges over the country. Perhaps 
this will slightly warm any cool evaluation of Southern Illinois University, 
to the effect that most students here treat English as a pesky means rather 
than as a charming, informative, or edifying end. How rarely does one 
hear echoes of Sir Winston Churchill’s little apostrophe to “that noble 
thing, the English sentence’’! If, then, language is to act first of all as a 
bridge between persons, rather than as a symbolism for the intricate turns 
of the single mind, it would follow that most of us think that the function 
of language is served if reasonable understanding is achieved.'24 A lively 
student, when challenged on his diction, could perhaps counter that the 
foreigner railing at a station-master made himself perfectly comprehensible 
in spite of certain grammatical shortcomings: “Pretty damn seldom where 
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my bag go. She no fly. You no more fit run station than God’s sake, that’s 
all I hope!” 

English departments everywhere wage a hotly-contested struggle 
against what is called illiteracy, but it is evident that the meaning of this 
word, and consequently the character of the struggle, changes from time to 
time. Thus the literate is a person who writes letters to others, on his own 
behalf or for hire, but this is clearly much too narrow a meaning to 
encompass the work of these departments, though perhaps the production 
of good letter-writers would be no mean accomplishment. Iliterates are 
sometimes ignorant of grammar, sometimes they know grammar but are 
thought illiterate because lacking a clear and forceful rhetoric; sometimes, 
possessing these two arts, they are considered illiterate still because they 
seem unaware of the structures of imaginative works which have poetic 
coherencies of their own; and sometimes even good analysts are held to be 
illiterate if they lack competence as historians or teachers of literature. 
Poets, novelists, dramatists, may hold even these last in contempt for being 
cold and uncreative. But this represents no single pecking order, for acute 
grammarians may deprecate the unlettered slovenliness of the novelist or 
playwright, or, less frequently, the poet; and there is a corresponding 
tendency to appropriate the word “‘literacy”’ to each of the other branches 
of inquiry and construction.!25 

I labor this point because departments of languages and literature are 
in the main agglomerations of practitioners of many different skills, of 
holders of many different bodies of information; and if I assert that the 
English department at Southern Illinois University is sprawling and hetero- 
geneous as compared with most of those teaching the sciences, for example, 
it is with the ungrudging concession that this is usual everywhere. As 
might be expected, the department is the largest of all at Southern: English 
teachers are like violin players - there are more of them than there are, 
say, oboe players, but the demand for them in orchestras (and elsewhere) 
is much greater too. In a fashion untrue of other staffs, that of English 
could well become illimitable, because of the varieties of subjects and the 
urgency of need to master several of these together. 

[ should make another distinction, between collegiate work, the true 
work of the departments, and the preparatory work which ordinarily goes 
under the title Freshman English. “We have grown so accustomed to a 
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battalion of instructors teaching elementary composition to freshmen that 
we take it as a normal part of college education, whereas, in fact, it is a 
monstrosity.’ This stricture, laid down by Douglas Bush‘? against all 
introductory work, can be applied to the local situation, but only as a 
result of neglecting the obvious fact that without the preparatory discipline, 
Southern would up to the present time have had no literary studies and in 
fact not much student literacy worth mentioning. There are very many 
courageous, perseverant, and informed teachers in the elementary and high 
schools of the area from which the heft of Southern’s students have come; 
but ever so many of the Freshman students on campus exhibit, by their 
sickly clauses, languid punctuation, by their aborted sentences and wander- 
ing arguments, that they have taken their lessons with little seriousness. 
To meet a situation which may best be called a long-continuing emergency, 
the department has enlisted the aid, not of a battalion but at least of a 
platoon, of auxiliaries - so many, in fact, that I shall unfortunately be 
forced to restrict mention of them and the arduous labors they have 
performed to the remark that a number have gone on to become full- 
fledged members of the University staff, or other staffs, in high standing. 

This cannot be a description, in more than the most superficial way, 
of the early antecedents of the present program of instruction, the reason 
being that in contradistinction to so many other departments, that of 
English has been a separate entity almost from the beginning of Southern’s 
academic history in 1874. The very first catalogue speaks of “two large and 
thorough courses of study”’ in the so-called Normal Course: “One includes 
the Classics, with provision for elective German and French; the other 
omits all the languages except the English, and both make an extensive 
study of the mother tongue.” The early teachers of the “mother tongue” 
I can mention only very briefly - James H. Brownlee (1874-86; 1897-99), 
teacher of literature; Martha Buck (1874-1917), grammar and etymology; 
Samuel M. Inglis (1883-94), mathematics, literature, elocution, vocal 
music, calisthenics, and a number of other subjects; Minnie Jane Fryar 
Kessler (1892-1905), reading, literature, penmanship; Beulah N. Ellis 
(1909-13) literature. Regardless of their valuable contributions to the 
intellectual life of the Normal University, these persons must here be 
slighted if this account is not to pre-empt space needed for other divisions. 
Instead of proceeding in chronological order, I shall discuss some of the 
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dominating activities in the department, indicating those persons whom 
I take to be the chief participants in them. Many of these accounts will run 
to greater length than have those in corresponding places in other depart- 
ments; the reason for this is that the teachers of English have a marked 
influence on all students of the University whatever, and with five required 
courses (ordinarily taken from four or five different persons, as chance 
dictates) have a chance to become rather widely acquainted with this staff. 

If we open the 1913 Catalog we see the names of but two members of 
the Department of English, Beulah Ellis and Henry William Shryock 
(1894-1935). Mr. Shryock’s attitudes toward literature have been largely 
explored in Chapter Three, and I need only say here that in his long 
tenancy (nineteen years) of the chair of English, his effort was to equip the 
student with “a clean, straight-forward English” and to bring him to 
“sympathetic appreciation of the graces of rhetoric’ through study of the 
masterpieces of English poetry and prose. For the most part, the emphasis 
upon the theory and devices of rhetoric has transferred itself in recent 
years to departments of speech and dramatics everywhere, though many 
traces of Shryock’s own influence remain in the local department we are 
here discussing. 

Miss Emma L. Bowyer has long been remembered as virtually the 
only person of either sex who dared stand up to President Shryock. She 
was, and remains, a person of much stateliness, imposing, rapid in her talk, 
blunt, critical, but exceedingly warm and sympathetic. She came to 
Southern in 1912, with a fine background in languages, and later did 
honors graduate work at the University of Chicago - Greek and Latin, 
and also in Sanskrit - probably the only person at Southern to have 
mastered the “soul-destroying paradigms’ of that tongue. In 1922 she 
became head of the department, and until 1947 led it with authority. 
Academically, her main attention was always directed to grammar, and she 
has been approached over and over again by puzzled teachers for her 
opinions on the odd behavior of prepositions and adverbial phrases. Her 
chief concern, I think, was not with grammar as such, but with the human 
situation of which sloppy or correct speech was a part; and accordingly 
she undertook many other tasks which could be successful and heartening 
only if pursued with a keen interest in persons for their own sake - she was 
Freshman Examiner and Advisor for many years, and she served on many 
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committees related to welfare. At the time of her retirement, the University 
had begun to assume another complexion, with much greater administrative 
formality; and the advisory work is now done by large staffs. Some of the 
richness of a career like Miss Bowyer’s has perforce gone out of college 
teaching now, or seems to have gone out. 

The present size of the department (which has grown from twenty 
persons in 1947 to more than double that number in the space of ten years) 
makes the question of authority and administration a complex one. Forty 
instructors is not fewer than the faculty of a division or college in the rest 
of the University, and there are small institutions whose entire teaching 
staff is no more than this. The reasonable community of interests and 
disciplines, however, makes such a department somewhat more unified. 
The Chairman since 1947 has been William B. Schneider (Ph.D., the 
University of Chicago), and he has been unwilling to impose a pattern of 
instruction on so large a group, with the consequence that there has been 
ereater freedom also from the point of view of the students who have 
English as a major. Schneider himself has specialized in the Victorians and 
early post-Victorians (his dissertation was on Kipling), and has also amassed 
considerable erudition in linguistics.727 Much of the administrative work is 
parcelled out to committees (on the Freshman course, on the Sophomore 
offerings, and so forth); the mayor of the palace, who runs through 
prodigious amounts of clerical detail, is Mrs. Betty Lou Mitchell (M.A., 
Southern Illinois University), who fills out her busy days in the office with 
the teaching of sections of Freshman and Sophomore courses of her own. 

We now proceed to the other members of the department, having 
accounted, albeit very sketchily, for the administrative shape it has taken. 
The order of mention is the order of disciplines earlier laid out. 

One of the most persevering writers in the ticklish field of grammar 
is Henry L. Wilson (Ph.D., the State University of Iowa), here from 1946 
to 1948, and again from 1949 to the present. He has published a number of 
articles,!2° and has also composed several short stories, mostly derived in 
their substance from his adventures during World War II, when he was 
stationed in the Far East.!29 Both articles and tales give evidence to unrelent- 
ing powers of observation and a knack for imparting a sharp effect in a 
short space and by unpretentious means. A number of scientific and artistic 
hobbies, ably pursued, help give life and color to his writing. 
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Fred K. Lingle (M.A., University of Illinois), who transferred to the 
staff from the University High School (he had had a long career of teaching 
in schools in neighboring towns before that), has ever since been one of the 
most popular teachers, and has devoted much attention to use of semantic 
analysis. In recent years he has served as Director of Freshman Composition. 

Dr. Edith S. Krappe has long been one of the most active members of 
the department,’ and her vivacity leaves students and colleagues breathless 
and admiring. She has prepared for publication an extremely full critical 
edition of the medieval romance, King Ponthus and the Fair Sidone, a collec- 
tion of episodes by turns plausible and fantastic, and her work is soon to be 
honored by publication for the Early English Text Society by the Oxford 
University Press. The number of books published by the faculty of 
Southern is not large; in fact, were it not for the shortness of the institution’s 
career as a university, the paucity of books would be extremely dis- 
appointing, not simply because publication is the thing to do, but rather 
because it serves to extend the influence of teachers considerably beyond 
the classrooms in which they speak day after day. Quite often, of course, 
written work is almost totally unlike spoken, and one’s books hardly 
resemble the tone and inflection of one’s oral doctrine. At any rate, 
Mrs. Krappe’s book is a weighty one to throw into the scales when we 
consider the investigations conducted by Southern’s faculty in the past 
ten or fifteen years. I cannot help quoting here, for no reason but their 


charm, the closing lines of King Ponthus.13! 


The kyng Ponthus and the quene leved long enughe and reigned to the 
pleser of god and then they discesed and finisshed to the grete sorowe and 
hevynes to theyr people Bot thus it is of this wordly live for ther be noon 
so fair ne so ryche so strong ne so goode bot at the last he must nedes 


leve this worlde. 


One who has specialized in poetic studies is Robert Dunn Faner 
(Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania), an additional account of whose 
unflagging contributions to the welfare of enterprises academic and civic 
would overextend the scope of this text. He possesses a cultivated and 
sure musical instinct, and in a critical study of the emergence of Walt 
Whitman as poet from a moderately good journalist, has shown how 
prepotent was music, in particular ten years’ attendance at Italian opera, in 
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bringing to consciousness Whitman’s quite extraordinary but theretofore 
latent feeling for rhythm and cadence.'3? The content of Whitman’s poetry 
depends upon the felt assumption of the identity of any parts of the 
universe with their comprising whole, and their immediate transmutation 
into that whole. Hence in “Song of Myself” all things enumerated are 
equally Walt Whitman, and he is indifferently all things. His verse forms 
reinforce this; and Faner has shown that it was the crashing dramatic 
scenas of Rossini, Donizetti, and Verdi that in their climactic moments 
epitomized preceding actions that reflected for Whitman just this intimate 
union of whole and part. Each line of “Song of Myself” becomes equivalent 
in itself to the totality of the poetic structure. Many of the finest poems 
are written in the statement-development-recapitulation mould of the 
customary operatic overture. Contrast and recurrence, so common in 
Whitman, is his way of approaching closer to his reader through emphasis 
and recapitulation of his insights and feelings. 

I should speak, too, about Faner’s power as a teacher who for more 
than twenty-five years (he came to Southern in 1930) has given himself 
over to penetrating through the flimsy crust of iambs and Longfellow that 
so often form the main fare of high school students. One of his friends 
wrote a “Song of Bob Faner, or Starting from Shryock” to herald the 
publication of the book on Whitman, and it might be excerpted here.133 


I lecture, myself; 
What I assume, you shall take notes on, 


For every reference belonging to me as good belongs to you, 
And damn well better had. 


I loafe and invite my soul 

I lean and loafe at my ease swinging on the coathooks in old classrooms. 
My eraser, every atom of my chalk, form’d from the soil, this blackboard, 
Scribbled on by teachers taught here by teachers, and their teachers the same 
I, in perfect health not counting occasional head-colds begin, 

Hoping to cease not till the bell rings. . . . 


Listener down there in my classroom! 

What have you to confide to me? 

Look in my face while I sidle past my desk. 

(Talk loudly, no one else can hear you in the English Office, 
and I stay only a minute longer.) 


23 
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Do I contradict myself? 

Very well then I contradict myself, 
(I am large, I contain multitudes. 
I read freshman themes.) . . . 


You will hardly know what my new number is or where I live 
But I shall be good friend to you nevertheless. 

Failing to reach me at first keep encouraged, 

Missing me one place, call another. 

I stop somewhere waiting to do you a good turn. 


Charles D. Tenney, who has received a chapter of his own in connec- 
tion with his administrative work, has long been Professor of English, and 
has taken great pains, in the past, with an elaborate yet crystal-clear 
manuscript,’34 an account of scores of devices by which the writer both 
integrates his work with the common world, and at the same time sets 
it apart from this world. I should not have mentioned this book, unfinished 
because after 1945 Dr. Tenney has been able to give little time to academic 
writing, were it not for the fact that the wealth of insights and examples 
informed his teaching and conversation, and that it would be impossible 
to compose so thorough and varied a book without its having profound 
effect, or at any rate throwing a strong light upon its author’s methods of 
teaching. Very likely the book will eventually be published; if so, it will 
have influence upon a wider circle than classes of local students. 

Raymond S. Rainbow, Jr. (M.A., University of Chicago), has been 
at Southern since 1949, and during his stay has been able to infect hundreds 
of students with his devotion to poetry, chiefly the lyric. His combination 
of personable enthusiasm and severely high standards has moved his hearers 
time and again to learn for themselves representative principles of verse, 
and examples of them and of other, less concise works of the imagination. 
A lesser known facet of Mr. Rainbow’s intellectual equipment is his long 
study of linguistics - he has mastered many foreign languages, and many 
medieval precursors of the English tongue. 

James Benziger, whose degree is from Princeton University, was 
added to the staff in 1950; his astringent wryness and cultivated apercus 
have blended well with the philosophical turn which his interpretations of 
poetry commonly take. One of his most characteristic pieces, to be viewed 
in the context of a long-continuing project on the philosophical founda- 
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tions of the Romantic movement, is a paper in which the phrase “organic 
unity” is carefully scrutinized in some of its best-known historical formula- 
tions;'35 and Benziger reviews statements by Leibniz, Kant, Schelling, and 
Schlegel, particularly as they bear upon the paraphrase they received in 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. He sums up his account with a word on 
the present: 


The modern organic critics use their theory to check their own pretensions 
of the biographical and historical critics (pretensions which sometimes need 
checking), but nothing is left to check their own pretension that all which 
we may legitimately discover in a work of art may be discovered by 
examining the work in vacuo... . The truth of the matter is that the theory 
of the unity of an idea and expression, of the completeness of the work of 
art within itself; must like any other theory be applied with judgment.136 


William E. Simeone (Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania) joined 
Southern’s faculty at the same time as Mr. Benziger, and although his 
interests and temperament are quite different, yet there are certain parallels 
to be noted. Though neither one has actually published widely since 1950, 
both have prepared considerable quantities of manuscript, and both are 
able to strike a good balance between rapidity of writing and scrupulous- 
ness of painful self-correction, assuring that in the future publications will 
be generously forthcoming. One should mention that the teaching loads 
in the department have never been light, and that the multitude of 
individual conferences which the instructors hold with their students are, 
though valuable on both sides, nevertheless a special disability for the 
English staff. Dr. Simeone’s research has lain in several quarters: he has 
re-studied the Robin Hood legend in its various ever-so-delightful ver- 
sions;137 he is deeply engaged in folklore studies, having held posts in the 
Illinois Folklore Society; and he has given some enlightening public lectures 
on literature and its connections with the art of painting. 

Miss Esther Power, who has been the sole member of the department 
to have received the major portion of her training in England - though her 
doctorate was from the University of Chicago - was a specialist in 
seventeenth-century literature, chiefly poetry, and during her many years’ 
stay at Southern, from 1929 to 1946, taught numerous courses in the 
history and historical setting of literature. 
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Dr. Edward Earle Stibitz (University of Michigan) has turned to the 
relatively little-explored field of history of ideas in American life and 
literature. The work of Parrington and his successors like Henry Steele 
Commager give valuable introductions to periods, and so, in their own 
way, do the inverted rhapsodies of Van Wyck Brooks; Stibitz has per- 
formed much labor on Thoreau and others who attempted to define or 
illustrate a conception of personal, yet democratic, freedom. Since his 
arrival in 1952 Stibitz has carried a heavy load in the teaching of American 
literature; and it should be mentioned that he has given generous service to 
student religious movements. 

Miss Julia Minette Barber, a many-sided intellectual, came to Southern 
in 1936, and showed herself not only an excellently read teacher but also 
an able and understanding counsellor to the girls then living in Anthony 
Hall. She is still officially a member of the faculty, but sickness of long 
standing has kept her from the campus for several years. 

Jesse W. Harris (Ph.D., the University of Illinois), has been a deliberate 
and serious worker in classroom and library. He has taken interest in three 
quite diverse subjects, grammar and usage, Elizabethan literature, and 
finally local folklore and speech customs. I have already made reference 
to some of his findings on this last topic, in the chapter on Egypt. He has 
published a book on John Bale, author of one of the first historical dramas 
in English,’3° and has worked with two other specialists in the preparation 
of A Handbook of English.139 

Miss Frances M. Barbour (M.A., Washington University) has been on 
campus since 1925, and her specialty is the eighteenth century,'4? but she 
has cultivated many other movements in recent British and American 
literature as well, and like several other members of the department, has 
published essays on folklore. An essay which shows especially well her 
skillful blend of narration and exposition is one on the redoubtable 
Margaret Fuller;'#* in it is recounted the mixture of ill-will and open 
cordiality with which Miss Fuller was greeted by the English upon her only 
trip abroad, and the greater interest which her dramatic marriage and 
tragic death had for the press. Miss Barbour was for over two decades 
active in both faculty and student enterprises - debate coach, yearbook 
sponsor, and similar duties. I ought perhaps to say that one of her most 
important effects has been through a kind of activity usually neglected in 
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academic histories: she has been hostess so often at gatherings where the 
chief talk has centered round the humanities, and has promoted much 
pleasant discussion of the arts. 

Miss Winifred Burns (M.A., University of Illinois), like Miss Barbour, 
has been an enthusiastic teacher, enthusiastically attended. She came to 
Southern in 1939. To say she has specialized in the twentieth century, 
particularly in George Gissing, Conrad, and their contemporaries, and has 
also given much time to the teaching of a course in world literature, is to 
distort the fact of her wide literary reading and her sure taste in many 
styles.14? (World Literature is one of five courses open to all students at 
the sophomore level.) Miss Burns and Miss Barbour, at one time (1947), 
did a great deal of work on the planning of a journal, Southern Miscellany 
as it was to be called, but at the last moment funds and promised support 
were withdrawn. 

Miss Thelma Louise Kellogg (Ph.D., Radcliffe), a native of Maine, 
came to Southern in 1929, remaining until close to the end of her life, 1947. 
Friends remember has as one of the most individual and spirited of faculty 
members. Her special field was American literature, but under the condi- 
tions then prevailing (and, to a slightly lesser extent, at present) it was 
essential that all members of the department be equipped to carve out large 
chunks of language and literature and teach them without regard to 
specialty. Miss Kellogg left a substantial bequest to Southern, and its 
interest forms the stipend for two of the University’s most generous 
scholarships. 

Miss Mary Crawford, a person of queenly appearance and manner, 
who in addition to her teaching was matron of Anthony Hall and who 
taught her charges the principles of lady-like deportment, came to Southern 
in 1928 and remained until her death in 1942. She was a great admirer of 
Tennyson - what student of Shryock’s would not be? - and a teacher with 
something of the human persuasiveness of her own instructor. I should 
mention as well Miss Elizabeth C. Hickson (1920-27), Miss Elizabeth 
A. Cox (1920-49), and finally Miss Dorothy B. Magnus, whose main 
occupation was the teaching of oratory and dramatics, and who paved the 
way for the founding of the Department of Speech.'43 

Mrs. Georgia Gantt Winn (Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh) has com- 
municated her wide study of English literature to collegians here since 
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1947, and in a further sense also to students in elementary and high schools. 
For her continuing labor outside the classroom has been the preparation 
of a series of texts for primary and secondary pupils - texts on literature and 
composition generally.‘44 The selection of materials and the editorial finish 
of her texts are reflections of her judiciousness, patience, and skill. The 
energy that would under other circumstances go into a narrow sort of 
research has here been expended upon discovering the means by which the 
educative process can be made a fruitful one; Mrs. Winn is also, and I think 
partly because of her experience with texts, one of the most popular 
teachers in the University, and has been ever since her arrival. 

George B. Camp (Ph.D., University of Illinois) too has been at 
Southern since 1947 - and he has done much to help clarify the work of 
the department by helping to untie some knotty points of college instruc- 
tion in relation to their high school antecedents.45 His service in revivifying 
the Southern Illinois Association of English Teachers I shall speak of 
shortly. Of interest here is a long manuscript on the sources of Coleridge’s 
poetry and philosophic utterance. Where Benziger stresses the German 
influences, Camp has gone through the writings of the Neo-Platonist 
Thomas Taylor and of Bishop Berkeley to collect every scrap of the theory 
of being and of language that would throw light on Coleridge’s work 
before he made his trip to the continent in the summer of 1798. He 
supplements these findings with new examinations of the effect of John 
Locke and David Hartley upon the poet. 

There is perhaps room in which to mention the fact that Miss May 
Sarton, whose meditative yet outspoken verse has been quoted once or 
twice in this book, was named as Executive Assistant, Education and 
Administration, for a portion of the summer of 1946, which is to say, she 
was Poet in Residence during that time. Since then she has returned twice 
for all-too-brief visits, and has each time attracted persons whom she has 
somehow been able to make feel that they are actively participant, or at 
least present at, the creation of poetic ideas and structures. 

Mrs. Julia Jonah Neely (at Southern from 1926 until her death in 1952) 
was a fairly prolific writer of short sketches and playlets, many of them 
having to do with local history and traditions. One of her very last pieces 
was the libretto of a folk-opera, The Charm, set to music by Maurits Kesnar 
of the Department of Music. The work was commissioned by the Illinois 
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Federation of Music Clubs, and was performed in Chicago for a state 
meeting of that organization. Mr. Charles Neely, her husband, was Critic 
at the Carterville High School (indirectly related to Southern, as will be 
explained in another place), and he also taught for a brief time in the 
department on campus. His principal interest paralleled that of his wife: 
a posthumously published book contains a series of folktales gathered from 
the Southern Illinois region.*49 

Mrs. Mae Trovillion Smith (at Southern from 1919 to 1931, and again 
from 1943 to the present), and a person of quite colorful speech, for a 
number of years coached the dramatic productions on campus, and, like 
Mrs. Neely, wrote occasional pieces for performance. More recently, since 
the time when Speech became a separate department, she has devoted her 
efforts to instruction in the regular courses in reading and composition. 
Her published works include several books for children, and (very recently) 
a novel with Southern Illinois as its locale.147 

I have already mentioned Professor Claude Coleman (Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Illinois), who has been at Southern since 1946, and who has 
established what must be the most cordial relations a professor can have 
with his students. Dr. Coleman is a specialist in eighteenth-century England. 
He is acquainted with James Boswell as if with one of his closest colleagues. 
The development of the English essay has been one of his specialities; and 
his admiration of Henry Fielding has led to a study of fiction through the 
century to explain Fielding’s sources and effects. Much of his published 
work consists of wry commentaries printed as verse. Dr. Coleman, as with 
so many members of the English department, has had a keen interest in 
the general semantics movement, and his pleasure in the twists of verbal 
expressions has given his compositions many a clever turn: 


...A young lady who lives next door to us 

Came out of her house and asked the question 

And ever since then the neighbors have thought me daft. 
For all she asked was “What's up, Doc?” .. . 


“What's up?” I said, rhetorically, you know, 

Repeating the question like a peasant 

While I thought of the answer. “Do you mean what's up 
This morning, or what's up now and for all time? 
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The tulips are up and the silly daffodils 

And the crocuses and the purple hyacinths, 

And today they are being introduced 

To the warm, social world... . 

But you already know this, and I rather 

Suppose you are asking not the simple 

But the deep question and want a fitting answer... . 


If you can stand it, 

Pll tell you exactly and for all time what's up. 
Time's up for you, and it’s up also for me, 

And for these daffodils. Nothing so much 
Impresses me as the swift rush of time. 

Now don’t get huffy,” I said, as again she turned 
On a contemptuous heel, “I try to answer 

A question at the level at which one puts it... .” 
.. . But ever since that particular time and event 
The neighbors have shied away. They do not ask, 
“What time is it?” or “Wie gehts?” or “ What the hell?” 
And on my street I think I know what's up.148 


For the most part I have omitted, very regretfully, those persons who 
have rank lower than assistant professor, and who have been in Southern’s 
Department of English less than five years. I make an exception of Mr. Dan 
Schneider (M.A., the University of Chicago, and no relation to the Chair- 
man, William B. Schneider) because of his marked intellectual influence 
upon both students and faculty members. Mr. Schneider (1949-50, 1952-55) 
had not only a literary taste for the moderns, but was also keen to ferret 
out any philosophical implications in the writings of Virginia Woolf, 
T. S. Eliot, Yeats, and Joyce. He wrote a good deal of poetry of his own, 
and was a moving spirit in a small coterie known as the Creative Writing 
Group. 

Because of multifarious changes in the program of the department, 
I think it proper to restrict any account of sequences to those being con- 
ducted in early 1955. The course required of all beginning students, 
formerly called Freshman Rhetoric and lately retitled Composition, is 
one in which expository prose is put before the student, in the form of 
essays to be read and themes to be composed. For prospective teachers in 
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Illinois, there is an additional requirement, bringing their total to twelve 
hours instead of the usual nine: they must take a Junior-year course in 
grammar and its “common decencies.’”’ All Sophomores in the University 
have been required, furthermore, to take two from a list of five courses, 
which are introductory, poetry, drama, world literature, fiction, and 
modern literature (this last is ordinarily the most popular of the five).149 
All those who expect to receive a B.A. must pass a proficiency examination 
in English composition at the end of the Junior year. Those students 
majoring in English begin with a one-year survey of the development of 
literature in England, proceeding from there to courses they elect from 
required type and period groups, and to such electives as their time permits 
in criticism, language history, semantics, and creative writing. In the 
oraduate curriculum, nearly half hundred courses have been listed, leading 
to M.A., M.S., and M.S. in Education degrees. 

A more general question is related to the statement with which this 
section opens, and has to do with the quality of written and spoken English 
on campus. Teachers in other departments feel, quite often, that either 
they cannot correct the grammar of their students, or else that they are 
able but should not need to do so. On the other hand, members of the 
department here treated feel, and in my own opinion correctly, that to 
undo seventeen years of negligent speech in a student is a task impossible 
for three instructors in three quarters, or for five in five quarters, unless 
their colleagues in other arts are at least attentive to the problem. There 
is a sense in which - and I am consciously exaggerating here - the task 
of the department would be simplified had not the students learned to 
speak at all - had they come with the scant habits with which a student, 
say, of chemistry presents himself in the entering class. The attitude of 
some of those who are now teaching other arts and sciences may be a 
reflex of the fact that their instructors felt disinclined to monitor the 
pronunciation, the choice of words and their tenses and cases when the 
present teachers were in college. 

Now on the matter of high-school preparation of students from this 
area: it would be a luxury to deprecate the backgrounds of the Freshman 
as a reason for thin accomplishments in college; but the fact is that there 
are many excellent teachers of English in the schools in Southern Illinois. 
Ordinarily, relations between high schools and colleges tend to be a little 
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bewildered, with statements of purposes probably less clear than statements 
of flat requirements. Southern has made an effort, through the years, to 
clarify these purposes and to achieve closer co-ordination between high 
school and college instructor in “the native tongue.’ Among organizations 
which have worked to this clarification is the Southern Illinois Association 
of English Teachers, headed by Professor George C. Camp.'5° The account 
which follows was kindly prepared for me by him.+5! 


This group was reorganized in 1953 with an older Egyptian Association 
of English Teachers as its basis, in response partly to suggestions from 
highschool teachers, partly University teachers, who wished to make use 
of the benefits of the National Council of Teachers of English. The purpose 
of the group, to promote improved articulation between English programs 
of the secondary and higher institutions, has implied need for greater 
familiarization on both sides. At the request of the high schools, the 
organization has extended itself to the junior high levels. A bulletin is 
published three times yearly, and there are semi-annual meetings on 
Southern’s campus, with smaller, less formal ones elsewhere. The associa- 
tion has avoided conflicts by emphasizing standards and results, staying 
clear of controversy over methods, which seem to lie outside the province 


of liberal arts colleges. 


So it may be that all teachers, of whatever level, can ultimately join efforts 
to slow the deterioration that sets in with the advent of radio, comic 
strips, motion pictures, and whatever else, in the name of enjoyment, it is 
that makes young Americans disinclined to read at all and correspondingly 
incapable of independent and spontaneous pleasure in the arts. These 
machine diversions are at flood just now, and a department of literature 
can furnish only so many fingers to put in the dike. 
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Foreign Languages 


No one language is complete. A master may be continually expanding his own 
tongue, rendering it fit to bear some charge hitherto borne only by some other 
alien tongue, but the process does not stop with any one man. 


~ EZRA POUND, Literary Essays 


Ir is well known that as the fortunes of modern languages, Romance 
and Germanic, have risen, those of the classical tongues have declined. In 
Southern’s Catalogue of 1874, for instance, the Normal Course included 
Latin and Greek through the first two years, Greek through the third. At 
the end of the list is the remark, “German and French may be substituted 
in some cases.’ This was the situation for many years. Many writers have 
chronicled the gradual passing of Greek, first, then Latin, from the high 
schools and from the universities, until these two are found only in more 
remote shadows and traces, to begin with in translations of the classics, 
and then of anthological snippets from translations. Whether we like it 
or not, the teaching of language nowadays hinges largely upon the use to 
which language will be put,'5? and the contemporary ascendancy of 
German, French, and Spanish is mainly a reflex of our kind of foreign 
travel, business, and acquaintance. Only the most cultivated persons now 
hanker after the reading of foreign literatures in the original languages, 
and the numberless substitutes for providing at least a nodding recognition 
of the writings from other nations (motion pictures, radio performances, 
and like substitutes) have probably weakened rather than strengthened the 
urge to undertake the grammar of strange tongues. And yet in spite of all 
this, the interest in all languages, and to a lesser extent in literatures, has 
increased. 

In 1913, at Southern, there were three instructors in language, not 
one: Carlos Eben Allen acted as Head of the Department (in addition 
to his many other administrative tasks) ,153 and was assisted by J. M. Pierce, 
whose hobby through half a lifetime was Hebrew verbs, and also by 
Emma L. Bowyer. Eleven full terms of Latin were required then, but 
Greek had shrunk to a lesser stature, with German and French being on 
a slightly bigger scale. By 1928 Miss Bowyer had transferred to English 
altogether, and Miss Helen A. Baldwin was conducting her students 
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through Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Horace, and Tacitus, while Pierce had added 
considerably to the modern language readings, in number and difficulty. 
Miss Baldwin was a person more representative of older habits of thought - 
her memory was trained far above that of most twentieth-century 
Americans, and in lecture and talk she employed a style which had its 
closest affinities with men like Macaulay or even John Stuart Mill. Her 
interests were wide, in the humanities, and her opinions pronounced. The 
first declension was not to be confused with the second, and one had to 
think, and think hard, about the uses of the subjunctive.154 

In the year 1930, there was a four-year curriculum for Latin, French, 
and German - twelve four-hour courses were offered in strict succession, 
with extra summer courses in the Latin. Since then, however, all the major 
programs have become more varied and flexible; a major in Spanish has 
been added, a major in Greek, a minor in Russian, a course in Portuguese. 
The Master’s degree has been awarded many times. Not only has attention 
turned more and more to literary interpretation, but also much emphasis 
has been placed upon the oral approach; and to this latter end a number of 
temporary appointments have been made (to graduate assistantships) to 
teach by conversation. 

The department, in 1930, received much of the impetus for this change 
with the designation of Vera L. Peacock as Chairman. Dr. Peacock, a 
person of tact as well as determined energies, has gradually cemented 
multifarious connections with scholars and educators throughout the 
country.55 She immediately set about to enlarge her department. Miss 
Madeleine M. Smith had preceded her by one year, but Miss Peacock has 
added William P. Dallmann (Ph.D., Washington University),'5° J. Cary 
Davis and Mary Eileen Barry (both with doctorates from the University 
of Chicago), Hellmut A. Hartwig (Illinois), Anna K. Neufeld, and, from 
time to time, innumerable assistants, fellows, and exchange students to 
teach conversation and aid in other tasks of the department. Miss Barry’s 
meticulous lessons in Greek are punctuated by sallies by turns mordant 
and rollicking. Miss Neufeld’s students are taken through German and 
elementary Russian. In the nature of the case, the department is easily the 
most cosmopolitan of any on the campus, and its contacts with the outside 
world are with many nationalities. It is a crowded staff: the two quite 
inadequate white-painted residences, on a drearily noisy corner, long ago 
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outserved their use for the offices and classrooms needed to sustain the 
activities of this group.157 

So Spanish was added to the curriculum in the late thirties, and 
Greek was reinstated a decade later, chiefly because of requests from 
religious foundations in the neighborhood. Registration in Greek has, of 
course, remained modest, but the intensive training given by Miss Barry 
fits her students for advanced work in the seminaries, or, where they 
prefer, in graduate courses in literature. 

Here and there, I have had occasion to remark upon the usefulness 
of meetings, joint publications, and other academic activities which tem- 
porarily break down the thin but high walls separating departments. 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. Hartwig, a man of delightfully Germanic 
temperament, the University staged a celebration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Goethe. Many scholars in other depart- 
ments were urged to contribute their analyses of Goethe’s many-sided 
writings, and they produced a series of widely divergent estimates of 
his work.158 

I should like to comment at somewhat greater length upon the 
investigations of Miss Smith into the work of the Symbolistes and Imagistes, 
for her papers are rather different from most other projects undertaken 
thus far at Southern. She has sought to retread the steps taken by Mallarmé, 
Rimbaud, and their contemporaries, in the composition of their poetry, 
using all the devices of Lowes'59 and of the “‘literary detectives” who have 
started to ransack the later books of James Joyce. It is my impression that 
she is at least as ingenious an investigator of minutiae as are they, and has 
as good a sense of the wholeness of a poem, but that she surpasses most 
of them in the apperception of the passion (taken in both of its senses, as 
emotion got out of hand, and as suffering) of the creative artists. Her 
accounts are methodical, true enough; but they are written too in a fury 
of feeling for the beauty of the same forms which the poet has seen; and 
one is reminded of Coleridge’s remark that the poet is great because he 
makes you, the critic-reader, into a poet, or of Socrates’ great figure of 
the Muse as magnet, the poet as the first ring magnetized thereby, the 
interpreter the second.1% For instance, she picks images out of poems 
written in different periods of Rimbaud’s life and, shows them to be of a 
piece spiritually: 
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Let us find a good example [she suggests] of a real hunting-scene. For an 
admirably-sketched vignette, we may pick up the trail that leads through 
Nocturne Vulguaire. The strange “hearse of my dreams’ (“‘corbillard de 
mon sommeil”’) transports the protagonist downward, through the memories 
of the race, perhaps, to a certain point, at which he finds himself driven 
and whipped, over swampy waters and suggestions of nausea, to “come 
whirling upon the baying of the hounds.”” He has become, again, the 
symbol of Humanity pursued by the Hound of Heaven. This theme was 
not a new one for either Rimbaud or Francis Thompson.16 


Her work upon Mallarmé, a more complex and mature intellect, is 
itself conformable to its subject. Implemented by close philological studies, 
she has worked round to a subtle insight into the spiritual life of the poet.‘ 
Friends and experts are hoping she will publish more of the piles of 
manuscripts she has so carefully yet so prodigally put together. 

The work of the other members of the department has taken widely 
diverse shapes. Hartwig is a keen humanist who has also become deeply 
engrossed in the perplexities of teaching modern languages to elementary 
school pupils, and he has trained many groups of college and graduate 
students in this work. His effect in local schools (where he has given 
unstintingly of his own labor) has become more and more evident. During 
recent alternate summers, Mr. Davis has offered five-week courses in which 
he conducts a number of collegians and instructors to Mexico, where in a 
concentrated program they improve their Spanish, savor Mexican life, 
and travel widely in the country’s uplands. 

In addition, Davis has delivered many papers at learned societies, and 
a number of these have been put in print. I can mention only one. In an 
essay entitled “Rhythmic Stress in Spanish,”'°3 he combines analysis of 
the quantitative parts of words and sentences with the problem of elementary 
instruction: in an earlier stage of European language development, position 
stress and rhythmic alternation held sway, but “with the coming of rigidly 
fixed position of sentence elements in English, French, and German, what 
these languages gained in precision and (monotonous) simplicity, has been 
counterbalanced by the loss in fluidity, plasticity, and the beauty of rhythmic 
variation which Modern Spanish still retains in the greatest degree,’’!% 
and which should be the basis for helping the beginner to a nicer feeling 


for conversational and literary meaning and grace.'65 
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Of significance, too, is the counsel given by the department to various 
interested bureaus of the state government; the co-operation it extends 
to a number of other universities in Illinois and beyond; and finally, 
participation both intellectually and administratively in state language 
societies. The Chairman and her co-workers have recently been awarded 
more spacious quarters in Wheeler Building, the recently abandoned 


housing of the old library. 


Philosophy 


You are a philosopher, Dr. Johnson. I have tried too in my time to be a philo- 
sopher; but, I don’t know how, cheerfulness was always breaking in. 


- OLIVER EDWARDS 


Turoucuout this book, I have talked as though being close to what 
I have described has conferred no disadvantage - that the contemporaneous 
and the immediate are no more difficult to estimate than are the remote 
and ancient. But in coming to the Department of Philosophy this confidence 
breaks down, for I can hardly describe the materials ordinarily taught in 
such a department as “subjects” when I feel them to be blood and bone. 
Still, it would be well to make this account as impersonal as one can, to 
make it match the others. 

The word “philosophy”’ has long been used as an auxiliary epithet 
in describing the sciences - natural philosophy, mental philosophy, and 
so forth - and more recently in a number of courses presumably stressing 
the general principles of special vocational studies - philosophy of home 
economics, of industrial training, of physical education, and many more. It 
is difficult from titles, then, to be sure when philosophical methods, or 
philosophical concepts, are introduced into a curriculum explicitly, let 
alone in implicit ways. But at Southern the year 1936 marks the inception 
of an active program of studies, and these were all under the tutelage of 
Charles D. Tenney. He and his background have been sketched more fully 
in the chapter on instruction, and in consequence it is necessary only to 
report here that his courses were extremely well attended, that they were 
rather few in number because of the pressure of his other duties (as professor 
of English, and later as administrative assistant), that he expounded a type- 
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philosophy theory, contrasting skepticism with idealism, with pragmatic 
attitudes, and with other points of view, carefully distinguishing the argu- 
ments and counter-arguments of each. His courses numbered about eight, 
and he offered but one each term. 

In 1949 I entered the department, the number of offerings was 
increased, to be followed by further increases'® when James A. Diefenbeck, 
whose graduate work was done in the philosophy of history at Harvard, 
and Robert T. Harris, also of Harvard, were added, respectively in 1950 
and 1952. Diefenbeck’s work here will be discussed shortly. Dr. Harris 
was on a temporary appointment, and he accepted a position elsewhere 
in 1955. While at Southern he pursued three lines of inquiry: social ethics, 
the relations of John Stuart Mill with certain French philosophers, and, 
finally, elementary semantics.1®” He was also a hard-working member of 
the new advisory staff, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 

Tenney, although still acting chairman, virtually ceased to give in- 
struction in philosophy, but retained his position until a new chairman 
could be found. In the spring of 1955, Willis Moore, a man of broad 
experience in lecture- and council-room - for many years he has been an 
important official in various professional groups of wide scope - was 
named as Chairman, effective in the autumn.'% 

For the past several years, the work of the department has been carried 
on under five headings: metaphysics and the theory of sciences; logic, 
rhetoric, and methodology; ethics, politics and education; art; and the 
history of philosophy. Each of these except the last receives treatment on 
nearly all levels of college instruction and in graduate courses as well. For 
the most part, until recently, the principal courses were aimed at the 
Junior and Senior years. In 1954 the department, taking advantage of 
certain favorable circumstances in scheduling, commenced giving a set of 
introductory courses which between the four of them effectually divided 
the Freshman offering into clearly defined parts rather adequately covering 
the elementary aspects of all philosophic thinking. Class enrollments in 
these have been relatively large, and they have served to induce a number 
of students to enter upon more advanced work. The problems of teaching 
elementary materials and analyses in what are known to the profession 
as “philosophy of” courses are manifold, for it is hard to deal with the 
concepts pertinent to art or science when few students have had more than 
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a smattering of either. Very likely the solution to the problem lies in 
presenting data from these subject matters and interpretations in roughly 
equal proportions; and early results of labor in that direction are en- 
couraging. | 

The department has, in spite of its small size, endeavored not to 
espouse any single point of view - the logical positivism taught here has 
been matched with criticisms of it, the classics have, so far as possible, 
been presented with what might be called a neutral passionate enthusiasm, 
empiricism is shown to be part and parcel of every philosophy embracing 
rational discourse as well. This is a result, I think, of a firm conviction 
on the part of the teachers rather than of a lack of any conviction, and it 
enables students to go further in philosophy without being bound, by 
early one-sided commitments, to a doctrine or method. The number of 
majors in philosophy has always been small; and we count it an advantage 
that many have used their philosophical training in the service of other 
fields of graduate interest. 

Because registration has often been limited, especially in upper-class 
courses, it has been possible for the members of the department to accom- 
plish a fair amount of research; and publication has been moderately 
steady, owing to a situation which other departments have envied.'% It is 
perhaps sufficient to speak here of a paper published by Mr. Diefenbeck, 
who has been painstakingly elaborating a philosophy of history which 
sharply divides the humanities from scientific knowledge, making the 
former depend upon successive alterations of an original thesis, and the 
latter upon fixed causal statements. The greater flexibility and variety of 
what Diefenbeck calls historical knowledge in his opinion makes it prior 
to scientific. It then becomes necessary for him further to separate art from 
other strands of historical knowledge, chiefly the philosophical, and one 
essay of his,!7? constitutes such an attempt. In his view, philosophy is a 
dialectical exploration of the materials brought to hand by the processes 


of history: 


A position is thus thought through and considered in view of the conditions 
of its enactment and what came of it in practice, and those aims and 
benefits which seem essential are incorporated in a new attitude. The 
relationship we are concerned with is not something that existed before 
men thought about it, but rather one which is created and developed 
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precisely in this process of studying and reflectively considering what has 
happened in the past. It is a relationship not merely found, but created in 
the process of reflective or historical thought.‘7! 


This is hardly the place to discuss the position of philosophy vis-a-vis 
the whole curriculum, although it is proper to note that there is a sense 
in which philosophy is a separate subject, and requires a separate staff, and 
another sense in which philosophy is so radically continuous with other 
branches of knowledge that it appears in every department and rightly 
requires no staff separately designated. The staff members have hoped to 
steer some compromise between these two extreme positions. Much of the 
work has spilled over into other fields, education, social studies, biology, 
and, of course, history and criticism of the arts, and this implies that the 
instructors take some trouble with diverse subjects. 

It might be well to mention certain activities sponsored by the depart- 
ment or its members, sponsored with a view to bringing their own and 
other departments closer together. One was a short but sizable celebration 
of the five-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Leonardo da Vinci; the 
almost explosive willingness with which members of seventeen depart- 
ments co-operated in the undertaking demonstrated the value of the 
suggestion. A second has been a philosophy club to which many persons 
from the sciences and humanities have come, to listen to papers sometimes 
quite removed from fields of their own specialization. A third has been 
three series of University Lectures, so-called, in which problems of man’s 
control of man, writers in their relations to the revolutionary trends which 
they have inspired, and the anatomy of nature, have been approached 
from widely different points of view./7? Each year a commendably large 
slice of faculty and students from other branches of the University have 
attended the four lectures of the series, and the question-period colloquies 
between speakers and their audiences have been stimulating to both. A 
fourth has been a special study group devoted to cybernetics; a physiologist, 
a pair of chemists, two mathematicians, an economist and a sociologist - 
these and a number of others have felt themselves enriched by the crossing 
patterns of discourse in this young and trying discipline. 

Thus the labors of the Philosophy department have been partly 
catalytic, and partly isolated. Religion has been the phase of philosophic 
study most neglected for several years, but with the addition of a new 
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teacher this gap, too, will be filled in, and further ties with an even larger 
community may be expected. 


Religion 


The knowledge of man is as the waters, some descending from above, and some 
springing from beneath; the one informed by the light of nature, the other in- 
spired by divine revelation. The light of nature consisteth in the notions of the 
mind and the reports of the senses: for as for knowledge which man receiveth 
by teaching, it is cumulative and not original; as in a water that besides his own 
spring-head is fed with other springs and streams. So then, according to these 
two differing illuminations or originals, knowledge is first of all divided into 
divinity and philosophy. 


- Francis BAcon, The Advancement of Learning 


In the days of President Pulliam, a Baptist Foundation, also known 
as the Southern Illinois College of Bible, erected a building close to the 
main quadrangles of the campus, and began offering courses in religious 
history, education, and administration (1941). Agreements were made for 
the granting of college credit for certain of these courses, but these agree- 
ments had to be re-examined in 1948 as a result of the famous McCullom 
Case.'73 A new, somewhat less ambitious group, the Student Christian 
Foundation, was encouraged, since one of the principal outgrowths of the 
McCullom Case rulings was the prohibition of any sectarian teaching or - 
by an extreme interpretation — religious influence of any sort. The Student 
Christian Foundation, too, offered a handful of courses. Hoping to maintain 
collegiate standards, Robert McGrath, Registrar, began searching for a 
way to draw the foundations more and more into the University’s orbit, 
and requested that administrative channels be opened, because of the need 
to include course listings and grades. A conference of the two directors 
of the foundations then in existence (George L. Johnson, Th.D., of the 
Baptist group and Donald B. Johnson of the other, a loosely federated 
organization) and Dean Abbott (because it seemed clearly to be the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences in which religion belonged) was called to 
settle this question. It was agreed at that time that the foundations would 
have departmental status in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, and 
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that those men who were to teach courses for credit would be approved 
by the Administration of the University. Such men become voting members 
of the College faculty. 

In 1954, an ad hoc committee under the chairmanship of Elbert H. 
Hadley, Department of Chemistry and also a trustee of the Baptist Founda- 
tion, was formed to consider the offering of a minor in religion, to be given 
jointly by the now five foundations and certain departments in the College. 
Heretofore the College could approve no more than fifteen hours’ credit 
toward graduation, but the committee recommended that if a minor were 
to be set up, twice that should be required - but with the College giving 
fifteen of these hours. By 1955 this had not yet been made official, but will 
presumably pull departments and foundations somewhat closer together. 
Among the interested staffs are sociology, English, philosophy, psychology, 
and history. 
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CHAPTER HER TEEN 


The College of Education 


The Princess of France: But pardon me, I am too sudden-bold: To teach a 
teacher ill beseemeth me. 
- SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost 


HE teacher training school was something of an afterthought in the 

United States, as elsewhere: Harvard was nearly two centuries old 
when the first of such schools was established by Samuel Hall in Concord, 
Vermont, and even the progressive and intellectual Massachusetts and 
New York were slow to follow. Early influences in the American theory 
of education in the nineteenth century were almost exclusively European - 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and later the more taxing Herbart.! These 
men were, however, remote from the common run of normal schools 
which sprang up in the later decades of the century - their philosophy, if 
such it may be called, was chiefly in lists of rules, without theoretical 
underpinnings to make them more than incidentally coherent.? Virtually 
from the outset, however, the Illinois State Normal University at Normal 
(a tiny station near Bloomington) was guided by men of general vision 
and taught by scholars of expert competence,3 most of whom held, 
expounded, and attempted to apply Herbartian principles, although, so 
far as I can discover, with only a modicum of the metaphysical doctrines 
which Herbart himself had derived from John Locke and, by a trick of 
philosophic destiny, from Locke’s great opponent Leibniz. Normal, au- 
thorized by an act of the Legislature dated February 18, 1857 - this was 
twelve years before a similar act authorized Southern - very quickly 
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became a leader in the Middle West - partly through the administration 
of Charles E. Hovey, Richard Edwards, and their successors, and partly 
through the precisely ordered thinking of such men as the two McMurrys, 
C.C. Van Liew, Charles De Garmo, and their pupils.4 Claims that the 
Normal University (which, like Southern, received its title at its very 
inception, and for no better reason) had the best faculty in the country in 
the instruction of the reigning German doctrines are hardly far-fetched; 
and Southern’s own staff, although dotted with very able men and women, 
as I have noted early, was not in the forefront of educational theory at 
that time. Harvey Everest was a follower of Herbart when he assumed the 
presidency of Southern in 1894; but he was here for too brief a time to 
have marked effect. By the time Southern’s faculty had become well 
established, the Herbart school had given way to its deviants and critics - 
the neo-Hegelianism of William Torrey Harris, and an offshoot from that 
which was being propounded, ten years before the century ended, by a 
brash and dogged young man from Vermont. 

I find no particular thread of doctrine running through the work of 
the men at Southern, but one trend is fairly evident: these men were close 
students of psychology (at that time still often called mental philosophy) 
and were keen to make the very best use of its principles of association and 
reinforcement, together with empirical findings regarding stages of growth, 
for the sake of giving a base to educational methods. One finds the odd 
paradox in the history of the higher schools, then, that as the teacher- 
training institutions moved further and further from the liberal and other 
professional colleges, at the same time they employed more and more of the 
concepts and methods originally developed by these other academic groups. 
The chief difference intellectually arose quite likely out of the fact that 
while the liberal arts and professional schools could still afford to be 
selective, the democratic experiment in education - an experiment which 
had its origins in the very thinkers I have been speaking of - implied an 
overwhelming increase in the number of teachers. Thus the schools of 
education were faced with teaching the liberal arts, however differently 
applied, but they had to alter their programs and requirements in order to 
train sufficiently large numbers of persons who themselves came to be 
able to teach. Again we insist upon the distinction, that while it is the 
liberal arts in new dress which the teacher must have, no matter what his 
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subject, nevertheless the kind of mastery of these arts for the philologist 
or the physiographer is quite other than the kind of mastery needed for 
teaching small children. For children will learn their consonants, no doubt, 
but will not be interested in their syncopes, and will delightedly discover 
that mountains are high, but will not employ sextants to measure them. 
The choices of topics had to be made, the omissions of hard parts in the 
text had to be marked, and, a division opened; as the Harvard Committee 
ponderously phrases it: 


It seems clear in retrospect that when, about 1900, the need for literally 
armies of teachers became evident, liberal colleges and universities faced a 
decisive choice. Either they might train these teachers as they had those 
of earlier generations, in which case, however, very serious changes would 
have to be made in the conventional college curriculum; or else they might 
keep their traditional dedication to higher studies, in which case they would 
surrender the training of teachers to new and, in terms of knowledge and 
tradition, far less well-equipped institutions and themselves increasingly 
lose touch with the schools.¢ 


From this has grown charges of “fantastic anti-intellectualism”’ against the 
teacher-training schools,’ and the periodic outbreaks of recrimination, the 
most recent of which was opened by Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., and is still in its 
dubious progress.* 

Of the persons engaged in seeking a scientific basis for education, the 
first in importance at Southern Illinois Normal University was undoubtedly 
George Dorritt Wham, B.Ed., who came to the little normal school in 
1906, became an associate in pedagogy and training a year afterward, and 
instructor in school management and the philosophy of education the year 
after that. In 1913 he turned to psychology, and filled quantities of foolscap 
with his neat, close-written and close-thought discussion of psychological 
principles as applied to the teaching process. From all accounts he was 
doctrinaire in manner, formal in his pedagogic methods, stern in requiring 
rigid memorizing, but extremely able and wide-ranging in his interests. 
Fathers told their sons that Dean Wham’s courses (he received the title 
Dean of the Faculty in 1923) were forbidding, but at any cost not to be 
omitted from their courses of study. He was a convincing speaker, but like 
so many fine men on Southern’s faculty was overshadowed by the more 
temperamental and compelling President Shryock. 
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Wham retired in 1938. His last position was that of Chairman of the 
Department of Education, and he had been for a brief time interim head 
of the entire institution, following the death of Shryock and before the 
accession of Roscoe Pulliam. Thus his career had encompassed nearly all 
the positions the University could offer - I have omitted his labors as 
Senior Examiner and Adviser and his one-time headship of the Office of 
Placements. 

Dean Wham was not head of a college of education, there being none 
at that time; and one might say therefore that his successor was not the 
dean of that college but rather the vice president for instruction. However, 
he was head of a faculty which was the complement of a teachers college, 
and it is fitting to look upon him virtually as organizer of the present 
College of Education. It was chiefly because of his efforts that Southern 
erew from a two-year normal school into a teachers college accredited and 
conferring the four-year bachelor’s degree, and offering a much sounder 
course of liberal studies.9 

No immediate successor was appointed to Dean Wham, and the 
position has been discontinued. In 1945, after Southern had attained a 
limited university status, Eugene R. Fair (Ph.D., State University of Iowa), 
was appointed Dean of the College of Education, with instructions to 
preside over the necessary alterations incident to withdrawing all depart- 
ments of the traditional humane arts and sciences and placing them in a 
separate college of their own. Dean Fair remained three years, resigning to 
accept a position as Deputy Chief in the Education Branch of the Public 
Affairs Commission in Germany. His term had exactly coincided with the 
period of President Lay’s administration, and he worked against certain 
difficulties: for example, it was rumored that salaries in the College of 
Education were somewhat lower than those attaching to comparable posi- 
tions in the other two colleges, and many of its members thought that 
discrimination was being shown. 

In 1948 Douglas E. Lawson was called back to Southern from a 
principalship in Hawaii, which he had taken upon leaving Southern’s own 
Department of Education. Lawson, born in Colorado, had attended the 
public universities of that state and the University of Chicago (he received 
a Ph.D. in 1939). He is scholarly, adoring ideas - and the terms that clothe 
them - versatile. I have quoted several times already from his succinct 
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textbook, School Administration, and I shall not burden the reader with 
the imposing list of Lawson’s serious publications. He has a gift for dry 
satire, and has published a number of amusing sketches and poems.!? In 
spite of his teaching of several courses and the labors of scholarly com- 
position, he was able to guide his College, keeping before the staff with 
forthrightness the principles upon which serious appraisal of intellectual 
and moral life should rest. His broad tolerance sprang from a firmly 
entrenched principle - that the claims of all other men to their views must 
be respected and administratively cultivated. His resignation from the 
deanship in 1954 (he remains as Professor of Education), on orders of his 
physician, was a signal for superiors and subordinates alike to restate their 
trust in him. 

The shades of educational opinion - progressive, conservative or 
traditional, classicist, and the like - have been pretty well represented at 
Southern, and Douglas Lawson was a pivot-point about which these 
opinions, as if on an Ostwald color solid, were grouped. I have never heard 
him avow adherence to any one set of standard doctrines, although it is 
also wrong to say that he opposes other views merely for the sake of 
dialectical excitement.4 

The College of Education embraces several departments - those deal- 
ing with physical education and health, those dealing with education of the 
normal and of the special, and one or two others which here had a briefer 
history. Asa result mainly of Lawson’s deanship, standards for the students 
in all these departments were raised, and the proportion of faculty holding 
degrees sharply increased. 

He was succeeded, in the spring of 1955, by John Erle Grinnell, who 
has perhaps a stronger interest in the humane studies undertaken for their 
own sake, and whose taste in the classics is, I suppose, more delectable. 
Perhaps their administrations can be summarized, prematurely, by saying 
that Dean Lawson did all he could to strengthen his College; Dean Grinnell 
is bending much effort to bring about a mutual enrichment of education 
and liberal arts.*3 

I have previously noted that the expression “audio-visual aids” carries 
both a broad and a narrow sense, and in the same way and for much the 
same reason, “‘teacher training” does likewise. If teaching is the passing 
on of culture from one who has knowledge to one who has not, then there 
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is a respect in which all instruction prepares us in turn for the act of 
teaching. But more narrowly, of course, teaching is a profession, and the 
preparation of teachers is carried on not by every instructor but by two 
kinds only: one provides the substance of the major field, and one furnishes 
an insight into methods of instructing and of testing. Teacher training, still 
more narrowly, has come to mean instruction and practice in the methods 
alone, disregarding the subject matters of the arts and sciences, but those 
in charge of this training have often come to see the dangers of this. At 
any rate, the College of Education at Southern is largely concerned with 
the preparation of teachers, and the University at large had delegated the 
tasks incident to this work, to the College and its staff. 

If I were to distinguish too carefully between the requirements for 
the various programs offered in education - kindergarten-primary, elemen- 
tary, and secondary ~ the discussion would quickly turn to the character 
of the lower schools. These three programs are all offered at Southern, 
and the Bachelor of Science in Education is awarded for the completion 
of each. The hours to be allotted to liberal arts varied with each program, 
the proportion of work in social studies, natural sciences, and the arts of 
language varies too. 


TEACHERUTRALNING 


The Chinese took a worm four thousand years ago and what an addition it made 
to man’s wardrobe of silk! An American has begun on the spider and may yet 
make better silk from her persevering ingenuity. What we need is a profession 
of teachers who shall stir all the minds of the age, and make our children con- 
querers of all nature. 


-Ropert ALLYN, Commencement Address, May 29, 1879, 
Southern Illinois University 


Accorp1nc to the Statutes, the College of Education is the “instru- 
ment... for providing preparation of teachers in the public schools and of 
educational administrators through both preservice and inservice levels of 
instruction.”'4 The Department of Teacher Training is hard to describe 
in the usual terms and numbers, for although ordinarily there are two 
persons actually serving in it, the entire staff of the University School - and 
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certain other public schools of the area - might be considered auxiliary 
to it, and very little formal instruction is carried on by Charles D. Neal,?5 
Director of Student Teaching and head of the department, or by his 
associate until 1955, George Bracewell.!° Together the two men direct a 
very ambitious program, involving two score of supervising teachers, five 
hundred student trainees, two thousand pupils, and myriads of school 
children in the state who are subject in one way or another to the influences 
of this enterprise. What were the origins of this? 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois, was an 
office created in order, to give supervision to elementary and secondary 
public schools, their administration and instruction, and to issue certificates 
to properly qualified teachers. His staff, one might say, is twofold: a group 
of assistants in Springfield, and (by an extension of speech) the county 
superintendents throughout the state.'7 The system of certification changes 
from time to time, partly in response to political pressures, and partly 
because of genuine needs - depression, war, shifts in the birthrate, and so 
forth. Formerly the normal schools and teachers colleges, now the teachers 
colleges and universities, have been, of course, bound to meet the standards 
set by law, but this is done chiefly by closely adhering to minimum standards 
in the required courses, then allowing themselves slightly more freedom 
in the others.?® Ever since the 1930's, there has been distrust of normal 
schools and their standards, not because they were not as exacting as other 
high schools (for it was with those that they were chiefly to be compared), 


but that they were not really adequate for fitting out pupils to become 


teachers immediately upon graduation. The normal schools were thus in 
the awkward position of having to do what no school of that level could 
do by itself, and of being thereupon blamed for their failure. 

When Southern Illinois Normal University became a four-year 
teachers college, during the administration of President Shryock, a new 
set of courses was installed to bring the instruction to the plane of a good 
college. Meanwhile extra work was added, not only in theory of pedagogy, 
but also in the exercise of newly-acquired habits by the teacher upon live 
if not willing pupils. The Model School, subsequently called the Practice 
School, later the Training School, the Laboratory School, finally the 
University School,!9 has a history going back to the earliest days of the 
institution, and with new growth, gives more and more opportunity to 
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the student teachers. At present it stretches over fourteen grades, stopping 
just short of the first year of college. It is hard to think now of student 
teachers launching into classroom work without at least such courses as 
educational psychology or sociology, methods of instruction, philosophy 
of education; but such was until a few decades ago almost universally the 
case. Southern was somewhat ahead of the common run of normal schools 
in 1913, for in that year George D. Wham was offering Principle, of 
Teaching (reading Thorndike and James), Principles of Education (Bagley 
and Horne, as well as Herbert Spencer), History of Education, Sociology, 
and High School Instruction (G. Stanley Hall, Charles De Garmo). The 
Training School, housed in Allyn Building, which was “equipped with 
every sanitary convenience, including modern drinking fountains,” was 
scanty compared to facilities at the present plant, but it did give practice: 
and no doubt the children of that day were much the same as those we see 
about us - enthusiastic, easily diverted, of widely varying abilities even 
within close-knit groups.?? 

The attitude of President Shryock, whose term of office ran from 
1913 to 1935, was this: teaching must be instinctive, “methods’’ are in 
danger of becoming overly rigid, the essence of pedagogy is continuous 
with that of liberal arts. “The only teaching technic,” he used to affirm, 
“is the one which gets the subject across.’ On the other hand, he was very 
respectful of much of the work done by Wham and others to train good 
teachers, and was extremely proud of the reputations made by many of 
Southern’s graduates in the cities and rural communities of the state. This 
attitude has been, I think, typical of the last four presidents of the Uni- 
versity: only Roscoe Pulliam had a background in the professional field 
of education, and as he matured in his presidency, he became more and 
more sympathetic to the claims of liberal arts. 

Any discussion of the problems of student teachers must be attached 
directly to the kinds of schools they are likely to encounter in Southern 
(llinois, for large numbers are absorbed into the institutions of the area - in 
1955, for example, 68 per cent. There are of course two chief types of 
public schools, the small rural ones - little grey buildings, often as not, with 
a gravel yard, a basketball backboard, a couple of privies, and a clear 
friendly bell - and the city and consolidated schools which have been gaining 
numbers over the last three decades, and which now accommodate about 
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95 per cent of Southern Illinois school children. With the large schools, 
more and more administrators become necessary. In addition to their 
regular work as teachers, those who wish to rise in administration must 
return to universities for graduate study. The schools of Southern Illinois 
are said by local experts to be academically not far below national average, 
although this is an exceedingly difficult proposition to test precisely, and 
is admittedly a guess. Morally and physically they are far above the 
sordidness and depraved terrors of many schools of megalopolis. The pay 
of teachers in the area is somewhat lower than for those in the rest of 
the state, and the chief effect of this (when we have noted that costs too 
are a little lower) is that it is difficult for teachers to afford to engage in 
further study. The teachers are a courageous lot, especially the older ones, 
and until very recently have usually taken many years to acquire their 
degrees - perhaps fifteen or twenty years for some - saving painfully, 
frequently eking out their salaries with work in newspaper shops, or by 
waiting on tables, or by employment in the mines. Lately the conditions 
of the younger ones have improved, and many are able to take the 
Bachelor’s degree in four years or so, perhaps even go forward to the 
Master’s directly.2! There is a single salary schedule in most of the larger 
schools, which is based flatly upon “experience” - i.e. longevity of service - 
and upon additional training, not upon merit; so raises are slow, certain, 
but ever so mechanical. As the general salary scale rises (which it has in the 
last ten years), more teachers are able to return for training to Southern, 
or even splurge grandly for a summer at a distant institution like Teachers 
College, Columbia University. But that is still the exception. 

It is into this system that the typical graduating student teacher from 
Southern, will enter. 

There have been two kinds of “work-experience’” programs - the 
initiates will know that this expression is not mine - in use at Southern. 
The first is the use of the University School. Second, President Shryock 
saw the relation between the country schools and Southern, and set up a 
Bureau (headed by an outstanding county superintendent, W. O. Brown), 
which was one of the very first to make use of unaffiliated rural schools as 
laboratories. Later, the Carterville High School, nine miles away from 
Southern’s campus, was drawn into the orbit, and served much as if it 
were a campus school, as a training-ground for teachers. The staff at the 
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Carterville school (whose principal was Elbert Fulkerson, later a member 
of Southern’s faculty) were mostly men and women with higher degrees, 
and provided further contact for the student teachers with persons of 
liberal training. 

Thus we come to a point not easily stated in any clear fashion. The 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts has said more than once that the 
training of teachers is “not a unilateral function of the School of Educa- 
tion,” for the sciences and arts are subject matters, or have subject matters, 
quite remote from those of education, or are taught with an emphasis 
quite different, or at another level of difficulty. At the same time, the 
Director of Teacher Training would insist that an ideal course for his 
student teachers should include much work in liberal arts not otherwise 
available in the conventional program of teacher education. The practical 
issue of putting into play the unconscious agreement between two men 
in these positions ordinarily becomes more and more difficult as the 
curriculum grows larger. One of the severest tests of Southern Illinois 
University lies here - not in the opinions of these men, but in the question, 
whether a predicament which all hands agree should be altered, can indeed 
be altered easily, without necessitating a thorough overhaul of courses both 
relevant and irrelevant to the problem at hand. In the past two years, 
advance toward a successful outcome has derived from conversations 
between the two administrators involved,?? and it is encouraging to see 
that President Morris’ caveat, that to make the curriculum unbending and 
inadaptable would do great harm to the University, is being heeded in 
examples where ordinarily a good deal of early crystallization takes place. 
The same need to combine teacher training with vocational studies - 
studies which I shall be detailing when we come to consider the other 
co-ordinate schools of the University - is not less apparent than it is with 
liberal arts; and Dr. Neal maintains the hope that such combinations will 
in future be made possible. 

The University School is a kind of model for the schools of the 
area ~ far surpassing most of them in equipment in the majority of depart- 
ments, though not in all - and it helps to set the pace, in the words of 
one of its staff members, for classes outside. There is a covert imitation 
of many of its methods and standards, animating doctrines, and - easiest 
of all - some of its facilities. 
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The chief aims of the Director are, as might be expected, twofold: 
to observe and judge the incoming candidates for the program, and to make 
this program as broad and effective as possible. The requests to enter it 
are very numerous; and during Lawson’s administration a system of 
screening was put in force, parts of which should be quoted here. 


2] Letters will be sent high-school principals asking evaluation of 
their recent graduates who have entered College of Education. 

3] All University faculty members are invited to notify College of 
Education dean or chief adviser if they believe any student’s registration 
in College of Education is inadvisable. 

4| Any of the College of Education advisers who believe a student 
should not be in College of Education will counsel the student and, if 
necessary, will refer case to chief adviser for further study. If case involves 
question of barring student from College of Education, the chief adviser 
will refer case to a meeting of his staff. 

5] The Dean, upon receipt of recommendation from advisement 
staff that student be barred from College of Education, will confer with 
the student; may seek further data regarding student; and may either 
(a) refer case to Committee on Professional Standards for Students or 
(b) notify student that he is barred from the College of Education with 
right to appeal his case to Committee on Professional Standards for Students. 

8] At least six weeks prior to actual student-teaching assignment, 
the Director of Teacher Training will request all chairmen to approve or 


disapprove candidates majoring in their respective fields who apply for 
student-teaching assignments.?3 


The evaluation of student teachers is, of course, a continuing affair, 
and the comments and grade of supervisors in the University Schoo! 
supplement the means just listed. Student teaching has the excellent reputa- 
tion among the students of being one of the stiffest undertakings, and 
those who prosper are much better able to face the stern exigencies of the 
high school or elementary school classroom in later years; in fact it is 
likely that fewer near disasters loom up, when the preliminary training 
and practice has been rigorous and thorough.’ 

As regards the programs themselves, the College of Education Cur- 
riculum committee has scrutinized the offerings of the entire University 
in an effort to find those subjects which will be most useful to the young 
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teacher, and has shown the need for, and affinities with, work in speech, 
the University Museum, guidance and other special educational courses, 
music, athletics, audio-visual aids, nursing and health, the University 
Librarics, and graduate studies. In the administration of a course of study 
of this size, not only his immediate assistants report to the Director, but 
also off-campus consultants, and the principal of the University School. 

Now the University School has long been of some size, and has in 
the past five years grown into a very large institution in its own right, 
and it will be impossible to keep the proper magnitude in my study and at 
the same time do justice to the full extent of its program. It has for the 
past cight years been presided over by John D. Mees, who, like Neal, has 
the D.Ed. from Indiana University. Neal and Mees are much alike in their 
serious approach to their quite different functions, and work in great 
harmony for the excellence of their spheres of administration. Neal is 
more sober in his outward demeanor, Mees has a quick smile in spite of 
the manifold interruptions and constant claims upon his attention, Neal 
has a background in musical culture, Mees in biology. 

The staff of the University School grows apace. It would be pleasant 
to notice the work of each member here, or at least of a representative 
few, but a catalogue would inform nobody, a full description would carry 
the School a little out of balance, and to pick favorites would be manifestly 
unfair. 

For long years the University School was in the Allyn Building, a 
brick affair warmed to the point of suffocation by an enormous blower 
system, and crowded beyond bearing with energetic and far-from-languid 
children. In 1951 the School was transferred to the well-conceived new 
building which removed it from the immediate quadrangles, and permitted 
it to function more as a unit. Midway in his administration Roscoe Pulliam 
first argued incisively for it, and the plans were drawn. The tuition is free, 
the facilities are excellent, many of the graduates go on to establish fine 
records in college. 

Dr. Neal has been responsible for a graduate internship program, 
under which properly qualified students may earn a Master of Science in 
Education by taking twelve hours of class instruction during one summer, 
on campus; this is followed by nine months of work, half time, in an 
approved school, and this in turn by twelve more hours of work during 
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the next summer. It was Dr. Neal’s hope that this would develop better 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, that it would dull the sharp 
transfer of the student from collegiate life to a job, that it would be a 
testing ground for the young teacher-student.?5 Relatively few students 
are qualified for this program, which, because of the fact that even during 
the school year it demands attendance at many Saturday and evening 
classes, is a strenuous one; but the results have been encouraging. 


EP Rol NG RIN Dit) Bok DU GA ETON 


PROBABLY the greatest single change in education during the past 
seventy-five years has been the gradual disintegration of faith in the unique 
appropriateness of any subject matter, or collection of subject matters, to — 
serve as the substance of a good upbringing. The ends of educational 
institutions, in common thinking, have become diversified to the point — 
where most professional writers in the field list no fewer than half a dozen 
aims, or at best contrive a formula which seems in a manner to comprise 
them all. With these ends multiplied, it is hardly surprising that the means 
should be vastly multiplied as well, or that the much larger number of 
proposals brought forward for the improvement of the schools and colleges 
should find ready critics, partisans, even fanatical exponents and calum- 
niators. Let us say that this situation has been brought about by several 
features of modern life, such as increasing industrialization, interchange 
between persons, democratic procedures in more kinds of institutional 
relationships, and so on; but let us say also that the relation between these 
features and the results for our schools is a probable one, not a necessary 
one, and that it is no more than quite likely that alterations in society will 
bring on concomitant ones in education. 

We have the paradox that as education becomes more generalized, » 
as it becomes more sensitive to shifts in social thought and action, those 
who have made a special study of this sensitivity have, by reason of the 
splitting-up of universities, been withdrawn further and further away from 
scholars with other interests. This is probably not a peculiar fault: the 
universities as a whole appear fractionated, and what is true of the pro- 
fessional educationist is true also of the teacher of liberal and vocational 
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arts. But the difference is in this, that the educationist by his very nature 
is responsible for understanding the whole, insofar as he is a user of his 
arts for the sake of administrative or instructional practice. He is a practical 
man, a man of activities, of doing; and because of the self-reproducing 
character of his habits - as he passes them on to others - his responsibility 
becomes the responsibility not only of a teacher but of a teacher of more 
teachers. To offset this, or rather to protect himself from too heavy a 
burden, he has very frequently adopted quite narrow interpretations of 
a scientific method, derived from Jevons and others in the nineteenth 
century, that encourages tabulation, I should say, at the expense of the 
discovery of new concepts. This has given the educationists a look, to the 
outsider, of conservatism which is probably more seeming than real. 
Certainly the men of recent times have left their special stamp upon 
American education - men like John Locke, Pestalozzi, Herbart, and 
Dewey - have been anything but conservative; but of course they did not 
mail questionnaires either. 

The Department of Education at Southern has been plunged into a 
medium of continual activity, and this, more than anything else, has kept 
it free from case-hardened professionalism. Much of its thinking has had 
to be an ad hoc, on-the-spot, search for pragmatic expedients. Throughout 
this book I have labored to show that Southern Illinois University, while 
by no means alone in its maintaining of close associations with its sur- 
rounding area, is nevertheless more than most universities given to operating 
in a regional network whose reticulations are themselves the focal points 
of new problems. Or, to change the figure, no single set of vectors, 
radiating outward from an interior point, would suffice to diagram the 
relations of Southern to the lower third of Illinois. The College of Educa- 
tion is one of the chief agencies at the University where there is an inter- 
action of persons on something like even terms, and the Department of 
Education within that College is one of the pre-eminent parts where this 
reciprocity holds true. One is struck immediately by the extreme friendli- 
ness and adaptability of the members of this department; perhaps this is 
a reflex of the kind of work they carry on, perhaps the causes lie the 
other way round. It would be possible to arrange their work in an order 
reflecting their interest in subject matters or skills like social science or 


reading, or levels, that is, elementary, secondary, and administrative, or 
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in terms of chronology, but I prefer to begin with those persons who 
are more nearly akin to instructors in the rather strict acceptation of that 
word, which I have defined earlier, then proceed to those who have acted 
as consultants inquiring into and making recommendations upon specific 
problems when asked, and end with those who work in concert with 
groups from the area, and whose ties to them can hardly be said to represent 
teacher-pupil ties at all.26 The three classes I have set here are, however, 
neither exclusive nor exhaustive. 

At any rate, as I have said in an earlier section, in a normal school, 
the sole function of which was to provide methods of teaching, little 
could be done to provide a broad range of arts and sciences that were not 
themselves directly to be taught by the student-teacher.27 In the Southern 
Illinois Normal University of the 1920’s and thereafter, the teachers- 
college curriculum that prevailed was able to cover more of these arts, 
and yet one might say that every instructor was in the Department of 
Education, or at the very least ancillary to it. So much has been said in 
this and other chapters about the training of teachers and the doctrines 
of education holding at this institution prior to its achieving a limited 
university status in 1943 that I shall walk very lightly on the paths already 
rather heavily trodden. 

And I shall also be forced to pass by two men who did well for 
Southern, without much more than a word. Wallace A. Furr’s career 
at Southern almost exactly coincided in time with the presidency of 
H. W. Shryock — 1913 to 1935. Furr is remembered as an excellent 
teacher, but more than that it was he who set up the training school 
system at the Normal University, the system which Mr. Neal took over 
later and which has been described already. And Willis G. Cisne was 
extremely active in many phases of this work too, from 1916 to his 
retirement in 1945. He helped organize the work of the junior high 
school at Southern, becoming its principal. I shall note his work as head 
of the placement service later in this book. 

The now venerable preceptor who is ending his long service to the 
University is Fount G. Warren, who came to Southern in 1973 as Principal 
of the University High School and teacher of mathematics. He soon 
transferred permanently into Education, and has remained there, acting in 


a multitude of capacities since.26 For years he retained the principalship 
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of the High School (which he organized), later becoming Director of 
Practice Teaching in the Senior High School. Since 1939 he has been 
Chairman of the Department of Education, and has genially overseen its 
growth from a small handful of instructors to more than a dozen. (In the 
autumn of 1954, when Douglas Lawson resigned his position, Professor 
Warren become Acting Dean, College of Education, until the advent of 
John E. Grinnell.) 

The first of them to join was Ted R. Ragsdale, the kind of man who 
is a pillar to a college without holding its highest administrative positions, 
but whose counsel and help are everywhere sought.?9 Mr. Ragsdale (Ph.D., 
St. Louis University) has been at Southern since midway in the administra- 
tion of President Shryock, and though he has published little, he has 
become a well-recognized expert in elementary education, particularly in 
elementary reading and the other arts of language. Among other things, 
he started twenty years ago when such courses were relatively rare in 
universities, one in remedial reading for college entrants. In his view, 
however, the general grade of reading excellence has risen over the past 
fifty years, and although there are still large numbers who are behind- 
hand in their interpretation of the printed sentence, even so their proportion 
is slowly falling, even in school systems giving so much stress to other 
skills or even to plain experience. 

Emerson Hall (Ph.D., George Peabody College for Teachers) came 
to Southern in 1929, was a “rural critic” for a decade or so - that is, he 
led part of the in-service program for rural teachers - and became organizer 
of the curriculum laboratory on campus. He taught part time in geography 
as well. In 1946 he resigned all posts, but has continued active in elementary 
education elsewhere. 3 

Victor R. Randolph (Ph.D., George Peabody College for Teachers) 
was added to the staff in 1935, under Dean Wham, and has since then 
taken part in a variety of activities relating to school instruction, organiza- 
tion, and buildings. Randolph’s special study has been elementary educa- 
tion, particularly reading, and he has given many courses and conducted 
many workshops to persons expecting to teach its skills; advising both 
graduate and undergraduate teachers institutes (which will be mentioned 
again) a division presidency of the Illinois Education Association in 1954, 
and membership in the county board of school trustees have been other 
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activities. Another and perhaps more striking specialty is his work in the 
planning of school buildings - he has conducted many surveys and served 
with the U.S. Office of Education in 1950-51 as member of nation-wide 
survey team. He has also given thought to the question of school public 
relations.3? Some of his research has consisted of careful tabulations and 
rearrangements of large masses of data obtained through various offices 
at Southern and thought to be applicable, with minor changes, to other 
institutions having like problems.31 A book of which he is co-author, 
Elementary Social Studies Instruction, is in press. 

Louis W. Gellerman (Ph.D., University of Washington) came to 
Southern the next year, 1936, remaining until 1944. The subject in 
which he took keenest personal interest was educational psychology, a 
heading which he interpreted somewhat broadly. 

In 1936, too, Hal Hall (D.Ed., New York University) was invited to 
join the staff. As Critic in the University High School, as teacher of 
commercial subjects, and as a teacher of physical education, he served 
vigorously for nine years, subsequently becoming superintendent of high 
schools and the junior college at Belleville, Illinois. 

A new addition was Howard E. Bosley (D.Ed., Columbia University), 
who joined the staff in 1937, and whose principal work was in curricular 
planning and school reorganization. For some while he worked closely 
with county school committees, and was also temporarily Director of 
University Libraries. He left in 1950.3? 

Clarence D. Samford began his academic career as teacher of the 
social studies (he has a Master’s degree in history) and very early was 
concerned with the teaching of this constellation of subjects,33 long holding 
the post of supervisor of social studies in the secondary school at Ohio 
University. After receiving his doctorate (Ph.D., New York University), 
his interests, as reflected in his writings, began to change, and his publica- 
tions dealt with drill work, correlation projects with departments of 
English,35 field trips,3° and textbooks37, to mention a handful, were his 
topics. A sizable volume brings these and other topics together in a 
comprehensive textbook for the student teacher who is about to embark 
upon a career of instructing in the social studies. Of special interest is a 
review of alterations that have taken place recently in these studies, and 
some effects that the teaching of them has had in the national scene. 
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In the past few years, and especially since coming to Southern in 1951, 
the secondary school has become his chief occupation, and his background 
in social science has been ultilized largely to illustrate his reflections on 
pedagogy and administration. 

Dr. Clyde M. Brown also came to Southern in 1951, and, like Dr. 
Samford, has been a teacher of subjects in secondary education. 

Irving W. Stout, who joined the staff in 1950 and left in 1953, 
collaborated on three books while he has here.39 

These men have been among those to give their main energies to 
instruction and research, or whose most characteristic output in the past 
few years has been of this kind. There are others, like Wellington A. 
Thalman and W. O. Brown, whose work was in good part instructional 
for many years and who then turned to area service or consultation. 
(I have reserved other space, by the way, to talk about these two.) 
Bruce W. Merwin did considerable administrative work in addition 
to his teaching - this has been noted in Chapter Five. Persons with a 
slightly different range of expression for their interests are now to be 
mentioned. 

Willis E. Malone (Ph.D., Ohio State University) first joined South- 
ern’s faculty in 1939, and since that time has taught steadily until the last 
few years, when part of his time has been occupied with advising in the 
College of Education, and (after the fall of 1955) the rest has been taken 
up with services as Director of Admissions. His work has been in teacher 
education, with a primary emphasis upon curriculum and upon guidance.’ 
Like so many others, he has gone out into the area in order to help teachers 
raise instructional standards; and for some years, prior to 1950, he arranged 
the broadcasting of educational programs (using faculty lecturers and 
musical performers, among others) over radio stations located in Herrin 
and Mount Vernon. 

His participation in county institutes brings us to a very brief note 
on these meetings. Ordinarily they are held twice yearly, and speakers 
from away are paid for by the assessment of the teachers of each county. 
Professor Malone helped to persuade some of the county superintendents 
responsible for the conduct of these instutes that speakers from Southern 
could be engaged more economically than those from, say, New York; 


and the consequent saving has made three or four a year possible. 


) 
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Also participating in many of these same surveys, institutes, round 
tables, has been Claude J. Dykhouse (Ph.D., University of Michigan); but 
Dr. Dykhouse has also carried on many educational ventures independently. 
The chief work he has done, through wide contacts with county super- 
intendents and other educators, has been for consolidation of districts and 
for establishment of unit (twelve-grade) schools,# and for picking up 
instructional standards through greater centralization of facilities and ad- 
ministration. He came to Southern in 1947, and since that time, in work 
with Orville Alexander’s school commissions and with other groups, has 
brought experience richly gained over twenty-one years’ principalship in 
public schools of Michigan to bear upon the improvement of school 
curricula. 

R. Jean Fligor (Ph.D., Michigan State College) began his career at 
Southern in the old Department of Rural Education, serving in an advisory 
and instructional capacity in local schools. His service in the Army 
terminated at a time when the consolidation of schools just mentioned 
was gaining headway, and he became a part of the effort to do away with 
the multiple institutions in which he had previously worked. He became 
Dean of Boys at Southern’s Training School, and later a teacher in the 
Department of Education. Since receiving his doctorate he has spent most 
of his time as Assistant Dean, University Extension. Although this properly 
falls under another head, which will be treated in more general terms in 
the following chapter, nevertheless his work with academic departments, 
promoting their contacts with schools, area groups, county institutes, and 
associations in other universities, as well as his organization of short courses 
and workshops, fits neatly here, and is of special relevance to the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Another man who began as critic in the rural schools was George 
Bracewell (D.Ed., Washington University), but in 1940 he became Director 
of Rural Education, following the tenures of W. O. Brown and then 
Troy Stearns in that position. There was a gradual shift in emphasis away 
from the rural schools, however, and by 1946 it became apparent that with 
consolidation beginning in earnest, the aims of the country areas could 
better be served by educational workshops and the institutes built about 
this modified conception. For this reason, Bracewell was director of these 


workshops - and they are very numerous and productive - for another 
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decade. He has worked also (after 1947) as consultant in the off-campus 
student teaching program, and (since 1954) has been a full-time member 
_of the Department of Education. 

Ernest E. Brod (D.Ed., Colorado State College of Education) has 
been at Southern since the beginning of the academic year 1951-52; 
specializing in elementary education and reading problems, he has taught 
half time and served (since 1952) half time as academic adviser in the 
_ College of Education. He has devoted much time to the teaching of reading 
instruction, both to undergraduates and to graduates. Mr. Brod has also 
acted as consultant for workshops and at county institutes, aiding chiefly 
those who are elementary teachers. 

Jacob O. Bach (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin), came to this campus 
in 1951, partly to be a regular member of the instructional staff, and 
partly to organize the Educational Research Services. He has taught one 
_or two courses each term. I shall speak of the Services. It is well publicized, 
and requests come to him for surveys of local facilities in some school 
district, at which point Mr. Bach sets about to tap colleagues who are not 
only able but also free to undertake the work of collecting and refining 
the data needed. All work is done under contract, and is paid for by the 
district under study. The questions put to the Services group are quite 
specific - location of school buildings, for example, or evaluation of 
reading programs, and they are answered point by point, very exhaustively, 
in mimeographed (or, where the district can afford it, printed) reports.# 
Many of the recommendations offered by these teams of consultants have 
been adopted, and are filtering into the system of local schools. 

Professor Woodson W. Fishback, who came to Southern in 1948, with 
a Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, has been unquenchable in his 
searching for answers to the practical problems clustered about the educa- 
tional situation in Southern Illinois. He has collaborated in the writing of 
many articles with other members of the faculty,3 and has vigorously 
taught a full load of courses, mainly in school administration. Work of a 
different sort, and to which I should like to give special notice here, is a 
long-continuing effort to improve the functioning of school boards - 
locally, as it has happened, but on a basis such that it could quite well be 
national in its application. In 1951 Fishback entered into agreements, 
voluntary on both sides, with a number of school boards, not individual 
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members, to help, through planned discussions, in the clarification of 
general problems likely to be encountered by these persons who ordinarily 
are laymen with little expert experience. Asa result, thirteen boards received 
the benefits of this, which Fishback has called anin-service growth program.#4 

I should like also mention another man whose work in recent years 
has been chiefly consultative, though by no means in the geographic area 
so frequently named in these pages. William E. Shelton (Ph.D., University 
of Chicago), came to Southern in 1951, but after a two-year stay took a 
lengthy leave of absence to serve as adviser on secondary education to the 
government of Pakistan. His special interests have been school law and 
administration, and it is anticipated that he will resume teaching in these 
fields upon his return. 

In April of 1949, Douglas E. Lawson, then Dean of the College of 
Education, invited the school administrators of the thirty-one counties to 
meet and offer recommendations for the improvement of teacher prepara- 
tion and service by the College.45 Of nineteen suggestions (most of which 
were soon acted upon), one was a proposal that eventually led to the 
founding of an Educational Council of 100, more recently incorporated 
and now operating with a rather limited budget, either in cash or in kind. 
Three of its most interesting features were the fact that it was an area, 
rather than a county, organization, the fact that its membership consisted 
of one educator and two laymen from each of the thirty-one counties 
(plus certain other officials), and the fact that its scope transcended particular 
aspects of the educational system. Thus research on school problems, 
improvement of access roads to schools, outdoor education (including the 
erection and maintenance of a sizable camp at Little Grassy Lake), two 
year terminal college-level programs - all these and a dozen more have 
occupied the attention of the council. The organization is divided into 
eight districts, and these hold local meetings about four times as often as 
the plenary group. Contributions are the chief source of income.‘® En- 
couragement of the most active kind has come from Southern, which has 
paid for the half-time services of Executive Director, has furnished places 
of meeting, and has occasionally furnished consultants. In an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and candid criticism, the most severe difficulties of 
schooling in southern Illinois can be threshed out and, on happy occasions, 


once for all solved. 
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The reader may recall that many authors who have made distinguished 
contributions to the theory and the practical details of educational planning 
have inveighed against the skimpy programs and imperfect standards of 
their days - Montaigne, John Milton, Rousseau being cases in point. In 
1907 Peter McArthur, in a poem entitled “A Parent’s Plea,” complained 
that his eight-year old son headed his class in raffia work and in the 
making of dinky paper boats, but could not read; that the boy could 
babble of the law of gravitation, but could not write or add. The un- 
willingness on the part of some schools to place the three R’s before 
skills, activities, and, unfortunately, shibboleths is apparently not new. 
Probably the debate which has gone on for so long should have brought 
out more clearly than it has that there are two distinctions, not one, to be 
made: between “pure” ways of teaching the sciences and arts, as I have 
noted that the specialist would teach them, and “symbiotic” ways of 
teaching them, in their connections, as I have tried to make clear would be 
used by the expert; and, on the other hand, between arts which have 
intellectual content and those which do not. 

Complaints about departments and schools of education everywhere 
have taken chiefly the form of objections to the lack of a proper subject 
matter over which they should be concerned. But when these objections 
are voiced in the name of departments of liberal arts, we see that many of 
these very departments have trouble in pointing to subject matters pe- 
culiarly their own. The reason for this is that few serious teachers of 
English, for example, would hold that a poem is a subject irrespective 
of the intellectual, imaginative, and sensuous responses it arouses in the 
reader: the presumed subject matter, the sonnet, let us say, begins to lose 
its edges, becoming no more than an area of focus for a set of mental 
activities performed with reference to it. There is one thing to be said, 
however, that if there is a history of art or a history of science, there is 
also a history of education; if there is a sociological inquiry into organized 
communal relations there is a similar inquiry into organized education; if 
psychology can properly be applied to music or poetry it can also be 
applied to the act of learning. I would be inclined to press the point, 
however, that this is not because there is a science of education, but because 
various sciences can properly be expected to examine the problems of 
education.47 
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That this is a reasonable answer is shown by the fact that opponents 
frequently begin to shift ground for their further attacks on education, 
asserting that the schools of education are anti-intellectual, that they misuse 
what materials they do have, that their staff members are isolated from 
the rest of the colleges and universities to which they belong.#* These are 
more tricky accusations to which to reply, and I doubt if any single answer 
can be framed. The whole tradition of writers of first rank on education 
is studded with ringing attacks upon the conduct of training the young, 
its insufficiency, impertinence to real life, its frivolity. This has gone on 
for centuries, long before the professional colleges of education began their 
period of ascendancy. Milton, Locke, Rousseau, Kant, to name but four 
European writers who took the trouble to compose separate works on 
education, all decried the ineptitudes of the systems, exponents, and 
practitioners who in their times held sway. So there are really two things, 
not one: complaints against education in general, and complaints against 
education as it is shaped by professional educationists. I make this distinction 
merely in order to remove an extra onus of guilt which ought never to 
have been laid upon the educationists, and to reduce the question to this: 
what have been the educational practices which they uphold or conceive 
which would not have been formulated or persisted in without their 
particular encouragement: 


GOLD AN CrrAIIDESREGLAL EDUGADI ON AND 
Ea FUMIE eG UD ArN hal LiN DC 


THE first person connected with what is now the Department of 
Guidance and Special Education was Wellington A. Thalman (Ph.D., 
Cornell University), who came to Southern’s campus in 1929. Ever since, 
he has been teaching, and serving as valued counselor to children who by 
reason either of incapacities or special abilities have stood in need of help 
more than it is customary to receive. Professor Thalman, however, was a 
member of the Department of Education until 1949, when a natural fission 
occurred which put all those chiefly interested in guidance in a separate 
group. Thalman was interested in the practical aims, and moreover had 


been founding head of the Child Guidance Clinic, so Marshall S. Hiskey 
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undertook the chairmanship of the new department. Hiskey, whose Ph.D. 
was from the University of Nebraska, devoted his chief energies (which 
were not inconsiderable) to administration, until his resignation in 1954. 
It will be well to begin with the work of the department as a whole, and 
then pause to examine the clinic, even though this does some violence to 
chronology. 

The purpose of the department is to improve teacher training for the 
work, and everything has been done to bring about higher standards for 
those whose responsibility has been the treatment of mental and physical 
deviants from the norms of schools, early and late. No more than a few 
courses have ever been offered on the undergraduate level, all the rest being 
toward the M.S. in Education.49 The half-dozen staff members with faculty 
rank have between them taught more than forty courses, ranging in subject 
matter from traits of the mentally retarded through social agencies for the 
alleviation of problems to workshops in counseling. On occasion, as when 
courses are offered which deal with communication with the deaf, the 
subjects move fairly close to those taught in the “department” of Speech 
Correction (see Chapter Fourteen). 

Most of the members of the department are relatively new, with the 
exception of one or two; William Neal Phelps first came in 1941, and 
for a long time was in the Department of Education. Maude A. Stewart, 
D.Ed., and Eugene D. Fitzpatrick, D.Ed., were added in 1949 and 1950 
respectively. In 1952 B. Elizabeth McKay, Ph.D., came here from Syracuse 
University. Ivan L. Russell, Ph.D. from the University of Michigan, is a 
still more recent appointment. For a time, Ledford J. Bischof was a member, 
too, but he eventually joined the Department of Psychology. After Hiskey’s 
resignation, Dr. Thalman was asked to serve as acting chairman, but a year 
later he became seriously ill; and upon his return after nearly a year’s 
absence, requested to be relieved of the administrative duties. 

The members of the staff have been very active in publicizing their 
work, administering tests in high schools of the area, or overseeing such 
administering, in lecturing, in writing, in advising and examining. The 
chief goal of all guidance, as Marshall Hiskey saw it, was to create an attitude 
of independence: an ability to think and act as a spontaneously directing 
individual rather than as a part of a family, orphanage, school class, or 
social group. To this end, the child must be studied as much as feasible 
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within the context of his group, so that it is possible to estimate just how 
much of his activity arises from natural choices within him. The child, 
according to Hiskey, becomes mature by the free interplay of his feelings 
with those of his age-peers, not through the imitation of or instruction by 
adults. When the child can respond satisfactorily in this give-and-take with 
other children, then his chances for later happiness are immeasurably 
improved. It is for this reason that child psychology is properly deserving 
of heavy emphasis, yet at the same time is not a separate branch of 
psychological study. 

William Neal Phelps (D.Ed., Colorado State College of Education) 
has been interested in a number of ventures centering about the art of 
counseling, in public welfare, and the application of psychological technics 
outside the University campus.>! 

The department has, in one way, dealt with problems of the retarded, 
the gifted, the partially sighted and the blind, the hard of hearing and 
the deaf, the socially maladjusted, the crippled, and in some cases even 
those having defects of speech.s? President Lay originally planned to have 
these considered in three separate groups of persons - adults in the area 
(particularly those with neurotic tendencies), students, and finally children. 
The department was accordingly commissioned to help these, and to the 
present day this list, which is inclusive, provides the subjects of the counsel- 
ing and treatment.53 Hiskey had at an earlier date published a testing 
instrument, “The Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude for Young Deaf 
Children,” and Fitzpatrick has worked on the predictive value of batteries 
of Freshman tests when these have been tried on first-year students in the 
College of Education.5¢ 

Perhaps such work as this latter would not have close relevance to the 
present discussion were it not for the fact that emotional and other per- 
sonality considerations are in question in these batteries of tests, as well as 
purely intellectual ones. 

We pass on to the Child Guidance Clinic, which is quite a separate 
function, and which is directly responsible to the Vice President for 
Instruction. President Pulliam very early in his term of office invited staff 
members from the Illinois Institute of Juvenile Research to make recom- 
mendations to him on certain topics, and they visited the campus and area 
as a team. As a result of their proposals, Professor Thalman was placed 
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in charge of the Clinic (1936), and others on the campus (Marie A. Hinrichs, 
Douglas E. Lawson, Florence Denny, and Wanda N. Gum) worked in 
co-operation with Dr. Thalman in the study and handling of cases. 
Additional students with special training have served as graduate assistants 
and have helped in the testing, interviewing, and (in some cases) the 
counseling.55 

Mr. Thalman feels he cannot wholeheartedly accept the non-direc- 
tional therapy methods as evolved and explained by Carl Rogers (at his 
well-known University of Chicago counseling center), but he does employ 
it to some degree. He prefers to be eclectic, using many kinds of tests of 
intelligence, achievement, and personality. Interviews are held with the 
child, teachers, parents and others associated with each of the cases, and 
following these a staff meeting is called to report and evaluate the findings, 
and make recommendations. Extreme cases are referred to psychiatrists for 
treatment outside, inasmuch as the Clinic does not propose to handle the 
most deeply perplexing and resistant problems. Between 125 and 200 chil- 
dren are brought to the Clinic each year, although thoroughness of study 
rather than numbers of cases is the year-by-year objective for Thalman 
and his associates. 

In 1947 Thalman organized a traveling clinic, and this has been well 
favored with success in the Southern Illinois area: demands for its services 
are increasing as those in need become more aware of the benefits that 


informed counseling may confer. 


ERA ree We aa 


For nearly half a century, Southern Illinois University was without 
courses which commonly fall under the heading of education in hygienic 
regimens. I lack statistics on the incidence of disease among the students 
for the years 1874-1921, and can hardly be sure that after that date, when 
the first courses in health were inaugurated, these young men and women 
became more vigorous and wholesome. But at any rate, in 1921, eight 
years after Henry William Shryock became President of Southern, Delia 
Caldwell, M.D., took over the instruction in Bacteriology and Sanitation, 
College Physiology (“Also a more extended study of nutrition, especially 
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of the nutrition of school children”), Home Nursing and Care of the 
Child, and finally Sanitation and Public Health. In 1929 Miss Florence 
E. Denny was appointed as School Nurse,5° and she and Dr. Caldwell 
continued in the instructing of three courses, College Physiology, Bac- 
teriology and Sanitation, and lastly, Health Education (“Special Attention 
will be given to the hygiene of the mouth and teeth and to the organs 
of special sense. . . . This teaching will be adapted to the needs of the 
students themselves, for the improvement of their own health and detailed 
instruction will be given for the application of this work to the teaching 
of health in all of the grades of public schools’). Dr. Caldwell retired in 
1935; her place was taken by Marie A. Hinrichs, M.D., Ph.D., about 
whom more will be said in a section on student health in Chapter Sixteen. 
The courses were slightly rearranged, and in 1937 Physiology of Exercise 
was first offered (by Dr. Hinrichs): it included an introductory discussion 
~ of physiotherapy. A year or two later Anatomy and also Physical Handicaps 
to Learning (this latter being taught jointly by the two members of the 
department) made their appearance. Dr. Eli Leroy Borkon, a fully dedicated 
medical practitioner who has since become a specialist in internal medicine, 
joined the little staff in 1939, undertaking to give the new courses in Safety 
in Physical Education, and several in Advanced Physiology; he remained 
until shortly after World War II, when he left academic work, fortunately 
to establish a full practice in Carbondale.s7 

During World War II, offerings and activities were of necessity some- 
what curtailed, though Mr. A. Frank Bridges and Miss Frances K. Phillips 
were added to the staff (Dr. Borkon being on military leave); after a 
couple of years had passed following cessation of armed hostilities, the 
department (now called Physiology and Health Education, and placed 
within the College of Education) began to grow, although it had not 
yet assumed the heterogeneous character which many units of this kind 
have taken on in other universities. Thus in addition to virtually all the 
courses previously mentioned, there were now offerings in First Aid, 
History of Nursing, Public Health Aspects of Maternal and Child Hygiene, 
Clinical Laboratory Testing, Introduction to Pathology, but none as yet 
in the work that assumed a larger place in the listings of 1954-55. In more 
recent years, one finds Driver Training (a non-credit course), Health 
Problems of the Physically Handicapped, Child Development, Emotional 
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Health, Health and Safety, Public Health Administration seminars and 
workshops being offered, as well as the regular courses on an elementary 
level. 

Dr. Marie A. Hinrichs served as Chairman of the Physiology and 
Health Education Department until December of 1948, at which time a 
separate one, Health Education, was created by action of the unit board 
overseeing the teachers colleges. Mr. Ralph H. Boatman assumed the 
acting chairmanship of the new group, which was placed in the College of 
Education while the other half was put in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. Boatman, at the time Master of Public Health (University of 
North Carolina), had come to Southern in 1947 as Health Co-ordinator 
in the Kellogg Foundation program, and in this capacity participated in 
a state-wide project. In 1949 he relinquished this, taking a leave of absence 
in order to work on his doctorate - he is now Ph.D. in Public Health and 
Education. Dr. Hinrichs for a brief time again was in charge of both 
departments, but upon her resignation from Southern in December of 
1949,5° Health Education was placed under the acting chairmanship of 
Miss Phillips for the next year and a half, that is, until Boatman’s return. 
I should add that Miss Phillips served also as the replacement on the Kellogg 
project until its conclusion three years after it had begun. 

Instead of recording change by change instituted in the next four or 
five years, I shall try to give an impression of the views which animated 
Boatman and his colleagues, so far as one might look for unanimity of 
feeling among them. Physiology was after 1948 no longer a subject of 
instruction in this department, as I have said, and the notion of a unified 
program, under the aegis of a more clear-cut and yet comprehensive 
definition of health education could be attempted; health itself was defined 
by Mr. Boatman as a state of complete physical, mental, and social well- 
being, to bring about which scientists, educators, and laymen would 
henceforth work together.59 He saw Health Education as drawing upon, 
and in turn furnishing assistance to, nearly all the other instructional 
agencies, and many of the service agencies, of the University; and as 
interpenetrating the life of the communities of Southern Illinois. Under 
his leadership (which lasted until December of 1954, when he resigned 
to become Director of Health Education in the Tuberculosis Institute of 
Chicago and Cook County), the department prospered to the extent that 
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Roswell D. Merrick, visiting Southern’s among many dozen health educa- 
tion programs, mainly in colleges, in 1952, praised it above all others for 
the thoroughness and breadth of its work. The coincidence was that 
Merrick, D.Ed. from Boston University, became Supervising Co-ordinator 
of Health Education, Physical Education and Recreation at Southern the 
following year (1953), and was instrumental in bringing about the very 
“integration” of these departments that Boatman opposed. Co-operative 
efforts by two or three departments at a time had been successful, but the 
imminent loss of autonomy filled several persons in each of the groups 
with misgivings. 

The Department of Health Education has in the nature of things 
served as liaison agency with numerous local and state organizations, and 
one finds the State Public Information Committee of the Illinois Heart 
Association, the Jackson County Cancer Society, and Anna State Hospital 
Auxiliary, the President’s Highway Safety Conference, the Mass Feeding 
in Civil Defense Committee, and many others® on the list of organizations 
to which the department has sent its members, as participants, observers, 
or officers. In the nature of things, too, the notion of research blends 
with the conduct of this organizational work - surveys, conclusions, 
recommendations are equally part of both. Thus we find that the Report 
of the Three-Year Illinois Extended School-Community Health Project, 1947- 
1950, written by Frances K. Phillips,® contains many summaries of findings 
about health and safety in the southern counties of the state, suggestions 
for improvement, and reports of satisfactory progress. “The walls and 
ceilings were washed and painted a light green,” notes Miss Phillips of 
a clean-up day for a tiny school supported by no more than twenty-two 
families, near Golconda, in Pope County; “Handwashing facilities in the 
way of a keg with a spigot, placed on a newly-made shelf, soap dispenser 
with liquid soap, paper toweling . . . were added for the first time.’ 
The content of this is a long distance from much of the research in natural 
sciences at Southern, but the means of discovery are close to those in the 
social sciences, and the findings are of immense importance to the welfare 
of the region.’ The dreariness and the riskiness of school and other 
communal facilities in so many towns and rural areas run parallel that 
generalizations about the need for more vigorous health education in these 


places are easy to make. In the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and the Illinois 
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Extended School-Community Health Project, objectives clustered around 
the co-ordination of state agencies and universities to develop school and 
community health education programs, and for the three years of its 
valuable operation the Foundation resources provided counselors and 
guides. Committees of major importance to Southern Illinois welfare were 
set up as a result, and many of them continue (on other financial and 
administrative bases) to function at present. 

I should add a final word or two about the work of the department 
within the University. Curricular changes (additions, mainly) have not 
been wanting. Thus the 1954-56 Bulletin announces a pre-professional 
curriculum in health sciences, administered through the department, but 
with a degree granted by the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences - 
physiology, zoology, microbiology, and so on being subjects required. 
This sequence is rather rare in American universities, and ordinarily leads 
to work in regular medical schools or schools of public health. A minor 
in Safety Education, which does not, by the way, include civil defense 
training in its course offerings, although the subject matter obviously 
overlaps, has recently been inaugurated. A graduate program was rumored 
in 1955, and the intent of the department is to expand its course sequences 


as far as reason dictates.% 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


Mrs. Malaprop: A circulating library in a town is as an evergreen tree of 
diabolical knowledge. | 
—- SHERIDAN, The Rivals 


In 1951, Robert H. Muller, then Director of Libraries, took steps 
to reinstate and amplify a program of library service teaching, designed 
in part to aid students thread their way through the works of reference 
and through the bewildering arrays of card files, and in part also to afford 
training for elementary and high school teachers to become librarians in 
their respective schools. (Several persons had taught a course or two in this 
part-time in earlier decades.) There has long been a shortage of well- 
equipped part-time librarians in the schools of Southern Illinois. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois, has recommended 
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that all teacher-librarians in the accredited public schools of the state 
complete twenty-four quarter-hours of courses related closely to library 
service before September, 1957. Full-time librarians are expected to hold 
Master’s degrees in librarianship by that time. 

Miss Dorothy A. McGinniss, bright-eyed and with the special com- 
petence implied by a Master’s degree in Library Service, teaches the two 
general courses (electives for any undergraduate in the University), and 
the six more specialized ones, ranging from Sophomore to Senior- 
Graduate level. The Chairman is Dr. Ralph E. McCoy, present Director 
of Libraries, although this department is a separate function for him and 
for Miss McGinniss. 


Prvoren Pap UOALTTONVWAPHLE TI CS? OU? D'O OR 
BODOG CATION 


The long interval from the heyday of Athens to the eighteenth- 
century school of Johann Bernhard Basedow is one in which instruction 
in exercise and in the intellectual arts were not ordinarily mated. With the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, however (it was nearly 1825 when it 
came about in the United States), there were concentrated efforts to make 
gymnastics, and later games, an integral part of the curriculum. The hard, 
puritanical, and uncomfortable life of the students up to that time was 
relieved but not really mitigated by occasional irruptions of pachydermal 
humor that often turned into riots and armed battles with local selectmen. 
Athletic programs were therefore planned by college administrators almost 
in self-defense. Nowadays, of course, the situation is much altered; the 
directors and instructors of physical education have borrowed heavily 
from physiology, kinesiology, anatomy, and sociology, and have made 
their subject a full-fledged academic one, far richer in stated principles, 
objectives, and the explicit parameters governing exercise and its results. 

The “beautiful strength” that was the aim of calisthenics was at 
first almost the sole one in physical education, and the valuable moral 
results of group or team play were found in other types of enterprise: 
college plays, debating contests, campus newspapers, school picnics, and 
the like. In consequence, one may conclude that the history of physical 
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education over a period of 50 years, say from 1850 to 1900, can be 
viewed as a transition from education of the body to education through 
the body, and that more and more results were expected of training - 
results which were chiefly concerned with goods of the soul. It is oc- 
casionally pointed out that the college athletic programs of the nineteen- 
fifties do not differ appreciably from what they were a half-century 
ago; and the change therefore (for change there has been indeed) may 
be summed up as the addition of certain intellectual benefits to the 
already fair-sized list of social and moral tendencies sought for in team- 
work and the “oxygenation of the blood.’ 

Southern Illinois University is an excellent case in point. For the 
first eleven years of its history, a Department of Physical Exercises and 
Vocal Music (which will be more fully noticed in another chapter) was 
set up, and its exercises were conducted, by James H. Brownlee, in the Old 
Normal Building,® and later, in the temporary structure described in 
Chapter One. The conditions of life at the time, naturally, forced some 
physical exercise upon almost everyone, certainly upon the young men 
and women. It is my impression that a significantly higher proportion of 
boys in the area did farm work then than now; and certainly the house- 
work of our day is light and easy as compared with the pumping, scrubbing, 
and hot-stove cooking of three-quarters of a century ago. The place of 
calisthenics then, however, was clear: so much of the labor was performed 
in ignorance and contravention of natural laws of good posture that some 
counter-agent was needed. By the time the Normal University was not 
quite twenty years old, slightly increased freedom and a new pride in 
the institution led to demands for a modest intercollegiate program in 
football,©7 and by 1898, after much bickering within the faculty, the 
Normal University fully sanctioned the game. This was roughly con- 
temporary with developments at the larger and older institutions; it was 
in the following decade that football came to have something like its 
present fascination for large throngs, and virtually to dominate the other 
college sports. However, our account properly begins in 1913. 
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Physical Education for Men 


I wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous 


life. 


-~ THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Speech, 1899. 


In that year the new President of Southern, Henry William Shryock, 
appointed William McAndrew head of the Department of Athletics and 
Physical Training, Boys. McAndrew, a forceful man with special training 
in the duties of coaches, later became a Major, during World War I, 
subsequently advancing to the rank of Brigadier General in the National 
Guard. He was always referred to as General McAndrew; and he had a 
strong personal following, even to the point that many were disappointed 
when he was not offered the presidency of Southern after the death of 
Shryock in 1935. General McAndrew served well until his own death in 
1943, and was one of those who have left a deep impress upon the traditions 
of the Normal University. Under his benevolent rule the general form 
of athletics and physical training was set, and has remained, with the 
inevitable variations consequent upon expansion, much the same since his 
time. When he first arrived, ends were hardly different from what they 
are now, but the means were simpler: ““A large gymnasium, well equipped 
with light American apparatus and with Swedish and German stationary 
apparatus’ - so runs the 1914 Catalog - “‘affords every opportunity for 
indoor exercise, and the large campus and Bayliss Field meet the need for 
track athletics and out-door games. The basket-ball, volley-ball, captain- 
ball, and others, make them an important feature of the work in this 
department. The young men have representative teams in foot-ball, tennis, 
base-ball, and basket-ball. . . . During the past five years the Department 
of Athletics under the direction of the Institution has invited the High 
Schools of Southern Illinois to participate in an Intellectual and Athletic 
Meet.’ We have here the germs of the two principal kinds of physical 
sport, the regular instruction and the intercollegiate meet. As regards the 
department’s repeated sponsorship of intellectual contests, all that can be 
said is that customs occasionally wither away. 

The General had two positions, and in his capacity as head of Physical 
Education for Men (by 1925 the Boys had changed to Men in the nomen- 
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clature) he was responsible for appointing a number of able men, Leland 
P. Lingle (1927), Vincent Di Giovanna (1929), Glenn Martin (1938), and 
William Freeberg (1943). It is my impression that every good coaching 
and athletic staff possesses one man of overwhelming vocal power and 
compelling personality who is called Doc, and this discovery is verified 
in the case of Southern in the person of Doc Lingle, a man of copiously 
stentorian voice, of rugged, craggy expression, splendidly easy manner, 
and high competence in his work, chiefly in track and field athletics.% 
The second generation of his pupils are learning the maxims of long strides, 
full breathing, and sheer hard work that makes good runners and good 
tossers of the various objects that hurtle over athletic fields. Di Giovanna, 
who had a doctorate from New York University, was rather more 
interested in the intramural aspects of the whole subject, and until his 
early death in 1946 was a person of influence in making clear the purposes 
of well-conceived programs. I defer mention of Dr. Freeberg to the section 
on outdoor recreation.© 

Upon the death of General McAndrew, Glenn Martin, known every- 
where as Abe, became Director of Athletics, remaining in this post for a 
decade. His specialities were football, baseball, and basketball, particularly 
baseball. Martin, a very earnest man, sees the function of the coach as quite 
similar to that of a good teacher - he should be able to impart moral spirit, 
but also knowledge of ways and means and bodily capabilities, and he cites 
Dewey's laws of learning as stepping stones to habit formation. Yet 
character, he says, is caught rather than taught: the teachable is limited to 
knowledge and the sharpening of the senses, in particular the kinesthetic 
senses.7° 

In the years directly following, Lynn C. Holder (1946), James J. 
Wilkinson (1948-50; 1951 to the present), and Cecil C. Franklin (1948) 
were added to the staff, the first two with general instructional duties as 
well as coaching positions, and the last as Chairman of the Department of 
Physical Education. 

Mr. Franklin, whose degrees all were awarded by Indiana University 
(his highest degree thus far is one rarely given, Director of Physical 
Education), is a clever man with a great concern for exact statement of 
theory and a willingness to hide this under an exterior of affable good fun. 
He is far more articulate about the aims of education than are most persons 
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in the University, and I can do little more than make bare references to the 
many typescripts and mimeographed course outlines which he has pre- 
pared. He is ordinarily hard-headed in his opinion of the planner and 
teacher: “An antiseptic view of the needs of boys and girls,” he has said, 
“can result in nothing more venturesome than a sterile program.” He has 
thought ahead, regardful of the human needs, so that poor work will not 
have to be undone later. “While we hastily attempt to teach the skill 
of the handspring, we may also be teaching the attitude of fear of injury 
unless our methods are sound.”’7! Franklin, adopting what he calls an 
organismic viewpoint, finds himself closely in agreement about purposes 
with Jay B. Nash, author of a standard text: the aims are organic develop- 
ment, neuro-muscular, interpretive-cortical, and finally emotional-impul- 
sive development.7? To conduct a suitable program requires attention to 
each of these four, and it is necessary for this reason not only to plan 
but to be able to replan it time after time, for bullying through a set 
schedule for the sake of one result can only result in disaster to the other 
three, where the weather is inclement, the boy’s physique is inadequate, 
or the equipment lacking for a designated activity. The Department of 
Physical Education, in Franklin’s view, should deal with individual problems 
of exercise, health practices. Classwork and intramural programs are there- 
fore to be favored, indeed pressed, and Mr. Wilkinson was able to say in 
1953 that as large an intramural program as could possibly be conducted 
with available play space and equipment was being conducted.73 

In the autumn of 1954, a large administrative change took place. 
Mr. Franklin asked to be relieved of his chairmanship, and was replaced by 
Edward J. Shea (Ph.D., New York University); and Mr. Martin asked 
similarly to be relieved from his duties as Director of Athletics, his replace- 
ment being Carl E. Erickson (D.Ed., Boston University). Both new men 
were placed, along with the departments of Health Education and Outdoor 
Recreation, under the jurisdiction of the Dean of the College of Education 
with Roswell D. Merrick, Assistant to the Dean as Co-ordinating Super- 
visor. This arrangement persisted during the period dealt with in this study. 

The work of the department can be divided roughly into six parts: 
(1) the regular program, consisting of the required courses (three quarters) 
for Freshmen and the same number for Sophomores, the adapted and 


restricted program for students structurally of functionally handicapped; 
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(2) the elective intramural program for all interested students; (3) the 
intercollegiate athletic program which of course is optional and specialized; 
(4) the professional program of teacher education, which until recent years 
was not greatly emphasized; (5) research, which again has been rather 
sporadic; (6) service work carried to Southern Illinois. Seventeen courses 
were offered in 1954-55 under the first head, almost forty in professional 
education, and they included everything from baseball rules to kinesiology. 
In 1952-53 the departments in this group requested permission to offer 
graduate work, and upon the approval of the Board of Trustees organized 
a set of courses, nearly all of them dealing with professional education. 
As regards service work, I can do no better than quote from the President's 
Report, 1948-52: 


Considerable activity in addition to class teaching has been carried on by 
the department. For example, more than 250 schools in Southern Illinois 
have been visited for demonstration teaching in elementary physical educa- 
tion. Gymnastic exhibitions have been arranged for schools, service clubs, 
veterans’ hospitals and the like. Consultant service has been given schools, 
scout groups and clubs, on community playground and recreation program 
development. Speakers have been provided for school athletic banquets, 
and equipment and supplies have been organized and supplied for picnics 
for such groups as the Department of Public Welfare.74 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


The prestige to be gained is, however, by no means the only incentive to par- 
ticipation in intercollegiate athletics. Most of the participants undoubtedly secure 
a good deal of satisfaction from the sports themselves in the way of self-expression 
and the feeling that they are giving themselves to a worthy cause. Contentment 
and a consequent harmony of life result, as well as an added sense of self-reliance 
and power. Then too there is a trace of joyful recreation in most intercollegiate 
Sports. 

- ANGELL, The Campus 


I conrFEss to being a prejudiced observer where vast intercollegiate 
displays are concerned, but am bound to say that throughout virtually all 
of its history Southern Illinois University has had what appears to me an 
excellent policy with regard to such sport. President Pulliam, who appointed 
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Glenn Martin in 1938, told him that he wanted to see the football team win 
half its games - not fewer, because this would have indicated slovenliness, 
and not more. After General McAndrew died in 1943, an obituary noted: 


Southern Illinois Normal never has subsidized athletics; in fact Mac was 
unalterably opposed to such practices. Southern has never been a large 
school with many thousands of young men from which to draw its teams. 
Mac took the material at hand and through the years was a consistent 
winner. Mac liked to win, but was always a good loser.75 


President Lay had much the same attitude as did Dr. Pulliam. For 
the most part the football teams have been only fairly good if one 
estimates them by their victories and losses, but excellent if one considers 
that they have given poor boys most often with backgrounds of hard 
work on the farm or in dank stores a chance for guided play and a little 
display of their strength. The balance can be very easily tipped, no doubt, 
and in recent years there has been some pressure, part of it in columns 
in the newspapers, to give the notion that Southern has become set, or at 
least should become set, upon having very powerful teams. A statement 
contained in the General Bulletin to the Faculty7¢ did much to clarify the 
official attitudes. The Council on Intercollegiate Athletics (which consists 
of the President, the Vice President for Business Affairs, the Dean of the 
College of Education, the Director of Intercollegiate Athletics, five faculty 
members, and two students) advises regarding general policies, passes upon 
the budgets, contest schedules, eligibility rules, enforces conference rules 
and sets conditions for awards. The chief hope of the Council is to have 
the University represented by teams comparable to those of other colleges 
and universities of similar status and size. Thus far, in the past years, the 
teams in many of the sports have been challenging mainly teams from 
teacher-training institutions and other relatively small colleges or uni- 
versities, and have thus not been able to test their mettle in the fashion 
envisaged by the plan. The changing size of the University, however, has 
made anything like an exact matching rather fugitive. But within these 
limits, the aim is to have representative teams with as few as possible of 
the stock devices that have been adopted in so many institutions to bolster 
and puff up their squads: special scholarships, tutors, year-round training 
tables, and the rest of a familiar list.77 
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Southern has therefore stressed the importance of having large numbers 
of participants in the athletic program as well as the strength of the groups, 
and has added or revived several sports in order to widen this participation 
in recent years.7® Thus Southern’s football squad consisted of some seventy 
men in 1953, and more recently this number has almost doubled.79 The 
player remains on the squad no longer than he wishes to - there is no 
compulsion to stay. Medical checkups are required and their results 
respected. The scores may have languished many times over the past dozen 
years, but this has not been a paramount issue.*° 

Mr. Martin in 1947 reorganized baseball, which had been off the 
books since 1924. The playing field is at best mediocre, but the teams 
have won about three-fifths of the games played. At the same time 
Mr. Holder was able to recruit enough golfers, and the little group has 
prospered to the point that in recent years some of the golf players have 
been counted the most valuable athletes at the University. Mr. Wilkinson 
began to promote and coach wrestling in 1950, with about equal success. 
Under the direction of Mr. Shea, swimming became a varsity sport in 
1955 - there is a new indoor pool at the University School - and the teams 
are doing well. Mr. Holder coaches basketball, and a ten-year total shows 
167 victories to 112 losses. Gymnastics has been revived, and Southern 
athletes are tumbling again in creditable fashion, after a hiatus of several 
years of total inactivity. It should be said, however, that despite strenuous 
efforts to manage a huge program, it will be necessary to acquire more 
space, covered and outdoor, for practice and play before the aim of 


representation as it has been defined can well be realized. 


Physical Education for Women 


The Athenian Stranger: Ought not boys and girls to learn dancing and gymnastic? 
... Of all these things there ought to be public teachers, paid by the state, and 
their pupils should be not only the men and boys in the state, but also the girls 
and women, who are to know all these matters. 


- PLato, The Laws 


IN one respect, differences of sex make for enormous differences in the 
physical education sequences for men and for women; and yet the two 


types of work are much the same in general aims, physical health and 
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endurance being primary in both cases, but leading to social and moral 
and even some intellectual benefits as immediate concomitants. As one 
might expect, then, there is considerable agreement between the state- 
ments of the women teachers and the men, and I shall not go over the 
same ground twice. Miss Dorothy R. Davies, professor of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, and with a Doctor of Education degree from the 
University of Cincinnati, has perhaps made a little clearer than the men 
I have cited the wholeness of the game situation, the fact that it is not 
one move and then one benefit, then another, but a totality of interlocked 
causes and effects, acting reciprocally upon each other. Where Mr. Martin 
has seen an analogy between intellectual and athletic situations, Dr. Davies 
sees an identity, or rather, an identity limited by the fact that intellectual 
activities are often creative, while sports rarely can be. 

I shall not deal here with all those who earlier were prominent in the 
conduct of the department, as space is limited: Inez Hollenberger (1903-21), 
Louise F. Graves (1923-25), Frances D. Etheridge (1925-53), or Aileen 
Carpenter (1929-39). Miss Davies arrived in 1939 to take charge, and this 
she did with a great deal of good sense and good will. Her staff was at 
first small, but has grown considerably, until in 1953 it numbered seven 
persons. Mrs. Dorothy M. Muzzey had come to Southern in 1928, and 
has had a long tenure, necessarily interrupted by several leaves of absence. 
Miss Jean Stehr came in 1944, Miss Lura E. Evans in 1949; and since then 
Miss Evans has gained a Ph.D. at Iowa State, to return recently to this 
campus. Miss Helen Zimmerman (Ph.D., the University of Wisconsin) 
was added in 1952. 

The department offers two sorts of courses, activity courses and those 
in theory. Many of the former closely correspond to those offered to the 
men, but one notes tap dancing, folk dancing, and modern dance as 
unrepresented, until very lately, in the men’s listings. Dr. Davies has 
pointed out that modern dancing requires a rather different set of skills 
from ordinary sports, suggesting in this way that competence in the latter 
does not always imply the rhythmic grace of dancing. Miss Stehr has for 
some time been instructor of modern dancing; each spring the faculty 
and community has been delighted by a performance of her students. 

The department has also held large numbers of clinics from time to 


time - a clinic in posture for University girls, a clinic in water safety, in 
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various games of ball, and so forth. This is a kind of service to the area, 
and has brought valuable results in the exercise of mind and muscle, as the 
teachings eventually filter to high school and elementary boys and girls. 
I might quote from the President's Report again, this time the one for 


1952-54: 


All physical education teachers, men and women, of the Southern District 
of the Illinois Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
conferred here in April, 1954, under the chairmanship of Miss Helen 
Zimmerman. In January, 1954, Miss Cleo Ulm was chairman of a Basketball 
Officiating Clinic, in which 165 women teachers and students studied new 
basketball rules. The department annually conducts written and practical 
examinations in basketball and volleyball for the Women’s National 
Official Rating Committee. Consultation services in curriculum revision 
and course of study material have been given to schools in Centralia, 
Metcalf, Metropolis, Morrisonville, Joppa, and Vienna.* 


A slightly smaller number of courses in theory, i.e. principally in 
educational theory, are offered. And at the same time as the graduate 
degree was arranged for men, a similar schedule was set for women; the 
courses are in general joint courses, and in this respect, at least, the distinc- 
tion to which I have (along with several other writers) alluded to, tem- 


porarily disappears. 


Outdoor Education and Recreation 


To say that Southern’s various catalogues have in one way or another 
played up the recreational opportunities to be found in the vicinity of its 
campus is hardly to set it apart from those of all other colleges and uni- 
versities; but the fact is that there is an unusually large group of topographic 
features which permit zestful enjoyment of the out-of-doors. The lakes, 
both natural and impounded, the many streams, the wooded slopes, the 
quiet retreats, invite the fisherman, the swimmer, the boatsman, the 
camper. It is quite obvious that one does not need to enroll in courses 
to enjoy such things, and yet the newly-formed Department of Recreation 
and Outdoor Education is fairly flourishing.*? 
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To account for this, we must examine the genesis of the intentions 
of the University in the light ofa glance at the history of camping which 
in America began at the time of the Civil War with the Gunnery School 
for Boys, organized in Washington, Conn., to give youngsters some of the 
ruggedness necessary to survive the vicissitudes of battle.’ Churches and 
other civic agencies were soon after extending their influence further by 
camps to meet their special needs. The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, and many lesser organizations appeared not long after the turn of 
the century. Eventually the schools were caught up in the same venture, 
to the point where the public schools of Michigan, for example, are 
between them using 45,000 acres of forested land for camps having 
recreational and instructional aims, and over thirty other states have 
instituted programs of much the same kind.*4 But this is a recent move. 
It has been lamented that although every sixteenth section in the Louisiana 
Purchase territory was reserved for school use, mostly the school boards 
shortsightedly sold off all the land but that on which the school buildings 
and playgrounds were immediately situated.’5 At present there is a strong 
trend in the opposite direction; and Southern, among other colleges and 
universities, is spending considerable energy and funds to acquire lands 
suitable for camping and other work. 


The concept of outdoor education is deeply routed in established principles 
of education [says L. B. Sharp, who is Director of Life Camps working 
at New York University]. It also arises out of the historical, zoological, 
and economic development of our society. The new classroom is the 
out-of-doors; the place where most of the subject-matter exists about 
which we usually go into schools to study. If the principle of learning 
through experience is sound, it is right that all education so far as feasible 


and practical should turn to the out-of-doors.8¢ 


It was with much this viewpoint that William Freeberg returned to 
Southern’s campus with a Doctor of Recreation degree (Indiana Uni- 
versity) in the autumn of 1949. Partly through his suggestion, President 
Morris attended a meeting of professional campers in Michigan, and 
became interested in the possibility of a local program.*” As a result, the 
University purchased or leased land amounting to a total of $30 acres in 
1955, immediately surrounding Little Grassy Lake, an impounded body 
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of water slightly more than seven miles from the campus, with irregular 
shoreline and for the most part steeply sloping banks. Studies were made 
on the ground water potentials, M. M. Leighton, Chief of the State 
Geological Survey, reporting that the possibilities of finding glacial aquifers 
were poor; but the work of developing a campsite, on principles suggested 
by Messrs. Sharp and Freeberg, was taken in hand. A central building, a 
mess hall, was set up, and a number of tents were erected on low wooden 
platforms (dampness being what it is in Southern Illinois!), and considerable 
work was done to turn an unpromising bank into a genial bathing beach. 

Freeberg (with the active co-operation of Cecil Franklin and others) 
envisioned an eight-point program for the development of the Little Grassy 
Lake area.8’ These points included: a camp counselors’ training program 
open to all University students; a physical education curriculum which 
would be connected to the campus one; a graduate program; a required 
course for elementary school majors in outdoor camping; a campsite for 
the University School; a camp for crippled children; a conference area; 
and finally a demonstration area. The land leased from the federal govern- 
ment (through the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service) was to be held by the 
University for twenty years, contingent upon “good behavior,” i.e. proper 
planning and use, during the first five. Accordingly Freeberg, Merrick, 
and Mr. John Lonergan of the Architectural Services proceeded at once 
to a plan that would help realize the objectives of the original proposals; 
and by 1955 a pilot camp had been put to extensive use,’? the camps for 
crippled and underprivileged children had been installed at Giant City, 
a mile or so from Little Grassy, and was functioning smoothly, with the 
help of the Department of Speech Correction (to be mentioned in the 
following chapter), and the work of consolidating early gains had been 
begun. 


CHER Eat "URE BIN 


Co-ordinate Schools 


and Divisions 


INCE the beginning of the university period in Southern’s history, 
Sc least change has occurred in the College of Liberal Arts, and the 
greatest change has occurred in a large number of entities which have been 
called by turns departments, schools, divisions, colleges, or whatever title 
is most appropriate to the group of persons offering courses at the time. 

The heading of this chapter is my own, but is, I think, pretty nearly 
an inescapable one. It does not imply that the powers of the schools and 
divisions are exactly equal, or that there is no intertwining of functions, 
but the fact remains that there exists no single hierarchy here. Some 
departments at this writing are not joined to any larger unit. 

The listing used in this chapter is not quite contemporary, but many 
alterations of name and fact have occurred in recent months, so that print 
congeals much too solidly to record them. Many of the changes have been 


more administrative than curricular. 
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Special education, by equipping people for certain specific tasks, is the more 
competitive in spirit and looks the more directly to worldly success. Or at least, 
to most students and probably to most adults, it seems to do so. To know how 
to do something is to put your foot in the door, to have a possible start in life. 
Once you are inside the door, to be sure, more imponderable qualities, of judgement 
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and understanding of perspective and character - qualities more akin to those of 
general education - come into play, and the more important the job the more 
importantly they come into play. 


- HARVARD COMMITTEE, General Education in a Free Society 


Ont of the few entities at Southern which was brought into existence 
during the change-over from teachers college to university but is not now 
functioning on its early scale is the College of Vocations and Professions. 
In essence, this was a group of curricula, not a single one, for it comprised 
departments in Agriculture, Business Administration, Home Economics, 
and many more - Art, Economics, Industrial Education, Journalism, Music, 
Nursing Education, and Speech - a grouping which had little sanction in 
historical precedent. It was set up by President Lay to co-ordinate respon- 
sibility for a sprawling group of subjects, and when certain departments 
and pairs of departments grew too large, the advisability of breaking them 
off into divisions and schools of their own was patent. This was particularly 
true in departments which began to offer graduate work: heretofore the 
College of Vocations and Professions existed partly as a preparatory stage 
for technical training, at other institutions, in engineering, forestry, medical 
technology, and so forth; but now it also existed to afford undergraduate 
work in all its component departments. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, May 29, 1950, a study of 
possible regroupings was authorized, the Faculty Committee on Procedures 
being entrusted with this task. Questionnaires, consultants, reports, and 
recommendations were brought in, but it was not until nearly three years 
later that it was deemed worth while to put the suggestions into practice. 
The chairmen of the interested departments were re-questioned about their 
preferences, and finally, an accord having been reached, the Board created 
three divisions, which have later been retitled as the School of Fine Arts, 
the School of Rural Studies, and the School of Communications, to which 
has been added the School of Business and Industry. 

The man most directly concerned in these alterations was Henry J. 
Rehn, an appointee of President Lay’s. Mr. Rehn, highly skilled in business 
administration, and with considerable experience managing the finances of 
a manufacturing company, was made Dean of the College of Vocations and 
Professions, and immediately threw all his energies into the work of 


regulating, centralizing, and encouraging the members of the wide-ranging 
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domain. Dr. Rehn was educated at Oregon State College, at the University 
of Oregon, and at the University of Chicago, mainly in finance, but he 
made great efforts to become more conversant with the variety of subject 
matters suddenly thrust into his control. After the breakup of the old 
college, Rehn became Dean of the School of Business and Industry,! and 
he is Professor of Business Administration as well. 


Business Administration 


THE NORMAL Course - “It embraces two large and thorough courses 
of study,” said the earliest Bulletin of the Normal University - included 
Bookkeeping in the third term of the fourth year. Simple merchandise 
sets, commissions, administering, exchange, partnership, and “all business 
papers’ were the substance of the term’s work.? By 1913 the Commercial 
Course was one of a half-dozen leading to the diploma, and the work in this 
field proper was taught chiefly by Richard V. Black (at Southern from 
1893 to 1919), with Anne McOmber as his assistant. The offerings contained 
work in Bookkeeping and Business Accounting, Stenography and Type- 
writing, Commercial Law (“It is not the purpose in this course to make 
lawyers, but to teach the ways that lead from litigation, and to enable 
each one to conduct his business dealings with an intelligent idea of legal 
rights and limitations’), Business Arithmetic, and Penmanship and Spelling. 
This must have been a success, because by the following year most of 
these courses had been split into several terms of work, stenotype study 
was being offered, and Salesmanship was a new attraction (“Elements that 
Insure Success, Adaptation to Local Conditions, ... Giving Value Received, 
... A Study of Human Nature, ... How to Become Successful’). 

I shall, in the section on the Department of Economics, mention a 
number of persons who taught what came to be called Economics and 
Business Administration, and here expect instead to say something of the 
subject matters, chiefly those closer to the latter than to the former. By 
1925 no new courses, except Financial Organization of Society (really a 
course in economic theory) were being organized, in fact the stenography, 
spelling, and typing had dropped out, being placed in the so-called Second- 
ary Course instead. Within another year or two a pattern had been pretty 
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well settled, that there was a Junior College course, and a Senior course. 
The separation of these in the department we are discussing foreshadowed 
a future separation of technical business procedures from economic prin- 
ciples, and presaged the future division of the work into two departments. 
Thus the Bulletin of 1931 contains entries under the heading of Commercial 
and Economics, although but one department is still listed. Two years 
later, the separation became a formal one, with Tracy L. Bryant and 
Susie F. Ogden teaching commerce, and Russell M. Nolen and Edward 
V. Miles giving the instruction in economics. Penmanship is restored to 
the former, but from the description it was somewhat more sophisticated 
than before, including as it did “the rise and fall of different systems.” 
The course in typewriting returns, now with a changed emphasis: it is 
teaching methods which are stressed, as it is in the course in shorthand. 
By 1936 a course in marketing makes its appearance - agricultural products, 
raw materials, manufactured goods. In 1937 Van Buboltz, M.A., entered 
the department, the number of courses was gradually increased thereafter 
to twenty-eight, and there came a new interest in the use of office machinery. 
In 1913 it was a matter of comment in the Bulletin that a new adding 
machine was being purchased, but in 1938 the use of a dozen types of 
labor-saving devices was hardly worth notice. The Bulletin for 1945-46 
lists a number of new courses which reflect changing conditions: Govern- 
mental Accounting, Retail Store Management, and (this can hardly be 
a surprise to hard-pressed readers!) Income Tax Accounting. 

These years saw many changes. In 1945 Henry J. Rehn had been 
brought to the campus, and for a time acted as chairman of the department, 
in addition to his being, as mentioned shortly ago, Dean of the College 
of Vocations and Professions. He relinquished the chairmanship two years 
later to Professor John Winfield Scott. Miss Viola M. DuFrain (Ph.D., 
University of Chicago) became Associate Professor in that same year, 1947. 
In 1948 Mary Noel Barron joined the staff, which with temporary appoint- 
ments and part-time assistance from Vernon G. Morrison now totaled 
eight persons.¢ While Scott was here, the department was reorganized so 
that it could offer four-year sequences in Accounting, Finance, General 
Business, Merchandizing, and Secretarial Training (all these leading to 
the B.S. degree, except for those who wished a B.S. in Education, to 
signify their interest in teaching business subjects in high schools). Nearly 
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all of the courses were listed for the Junior and Senior years in college, 
the exceptions being chiefly in Secretarial Training. The variety of courses 
increased at the same time, with fifty to choose from by the student 
majors who were now rapidly growing more numerous. In recent years, 
the department has been in point of numbers the most popular on campus. 
Mr. Scott, an excellent classroom teacher, retired in September of 
1952, and was succeeded by Guy Winston Trump, a much younger man, 
who combined in his background considerable academic teaching with 
work in business and industry. He was, in fact, a Certified Public Account- 
ant, as was Rehn.s Professor Trump was responsible for adding a sixth 
sequence, Personnel Management, to the previous five, and this was under- 
taken as a joint arrangement with the departments of Psychology and 
Economics. Its particular innovation was the emphasis placed upon human 
relations in the business world. The department made various connections 
with the Vocational-Technical Institute: one man, Harry B. Bauernfeind, 
is both an associate professor in the department and Assistant Dean of the 
Institute; there is a moderate trading of the use of equipment back and 
forth; and plans have been made to lend teachers to the Institute for 
special courses.® 
It was at this time too that the various members began to participate 
even more heavily in activities outside the University: thus Miss Barron 
has given a number of radio talks on income tax returns, and has acted as 
literary editor of The Woman C.P.A. (she is, of course, the bearer of this 
accreditation herself), Miss DuFrain has served as research editor of the 
Journal of Business Education. Paul M. Hoffman (who has been at Southern 
since 1950) is chief academic adviser for the School of Business and Industry, 
and also does considerable liaison work with local retailers and whole- 
salers, many of whom have in the last few years been brought to the 
campus to lecture on special occasions or even to give talks to the regular 
classes in merchandizing and distributing. 


Economics 


TUCKED away in a list to be found in the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University Announcements for 1913-1914 (the title of this publication was 
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so often changed) is a requirement in “economics,” but there does not 
seem to have been any instruction in that subject offered during the year. 
It was supposedly part of the “commercial course,” but not until several 
years later were courses actually described in the Announcement: these 
were given by the Commerce department, which contained at that time 
Tracy L. Bryant, Edward V. Miles, Jr., and Emma Francis. Three courses 
were taught, two in Principles of Economics, one in the Financial Organi- 
zation of Society. In the preceding chapter I have noted that in 1930 
Willis G. Swartz was brought to Southern to head what was then called 
the Department of Political Science and Economics. For a time he offered 
Principles of Economics, Labor Problems, and Industrial Combinations 
and Associations - one notices here that Swartz’ interest in government 
regulation could be brought forward. The following year Political Science 
became a separate department, and Commerce and Economics, with Bryant 
and Miles, were brought together in a new joining. But the year after, 
Commerce and Economics were separated, the latter being put in charge 
of Russell M. Nolen, who offered eight courses, six of them on the 
Junior-Senior level. For some years Nolen and Miles gave an expanded 
series of courses, eventually in a program for majors. In the catalogue for 
the summer session of 1938 we find a new staff: Harry G. Brainard, 
M. J. Segal, J. W. Dillow have replaced the others, Dr. Nolen having left 
Southern, and Mr. Miles having found it necessary that year to devote 
full time to his position as Business Manager. (He returned to teaching 
for a short time, later on.) John B. Parrish was added in the autumn of 
1939, and remained until 1946 - the same year, by the way that Professors 
Brainard and Segal left. During the war years, the work of the department 
was somewhat curtailed: Brainard went to war service, and Louis Petroft 
(Ph.D., University of Southern California), became acting chairman. By 
now some thirty-two courses were on the schedule. The year the war 
was over - and the first year of President Lay’s administration - was one 
of major change in the Department of Economics. Petroff transferred to 
the Department of Sociology, and William A. Pitkin, who had done some 
teaching in economics during the absence of other members, went back 
to teaching history. Two new men now made their appearance - Henry 
J. Rehn, whose original appointment was as a member of the department 
under consideration here (he became acting chairman for a time), and 
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Lewis A. Maverick, who came as professor and was named chairman the 
following year. Since that time a small handful of new persons have been 
added - Vernon G. Morrison in 1947, Iris B. Kohler in 1948, and Milton 
Edelman in 1950. Maverick gave up his chairmanship in 1953, and there 
have been two acting chairmen since that time, Morrison and, in the 
autumn of 1955, Robert G. Layer. 

It has been unaccountable to a large number of observers why the 
Department of Economics was not placed in the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, as was the Department of Sociology. What was evidently 
in the mind of the administrators of that day was the proximity of 
Economics to Business Administration, which rather plainly belonged 
with Vocations and Professions. At any rate, the department has prospered 
in spite of the losses it has had to sustain (Professor Maverick was on 
sabbatical leave after relinquishing his chairmanship, with plans to retire 
altogether from teaching shortly after his return). The department has set 
out five fields, and has undertaken to put almost equal emphasis upon all 
of them: money and banking, foreign trade, public finance, economic 
theory and history, and finally, labor. 

The department has occupied a double position as a member of the 
College of Vocations and Professions (and, since the break-up of that 
College, the School of Business and Industry), for it is a service department, 
and yet it offers a full program for the Master’s degree. It has meant, in 
practical terms, that Economics is continually losing many of its major 
students to Business Administration, and also gaining many from that 
department. 

The man with the longest term of service, in recent years, has been 
Lewis Maverick. Born in St. Louis and a graduate of Washington Uni- 
versity, he went on to Harvard to obtain the doctorate in education. 
Some time after, he grew dissatisfied with this and took a Ph.D. at the 
University of California. Much of his life has been spent in private 
business, and he has entered into a large number of scholarly activities 
for sheer zest. Among his many particular interests was a consideration 
of the impact of Chinese life and thought upon the economic and social 
philosophy of the West; and he carefully compared writings of Mencius, 
Mo-ti, and others with those of Leibniz, Quesnay, and similar major 
Europeans who were seeking a standard for welfare which would somehow 
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break out of the current narrow mercantilism. Maverick was a con- 
servative — he showed this in an essay in which he attacked meanings of 
the word “productivity” as employed chiefly by New Deal economists? - 
and he resisted the agencies which take away individuality and give in 
partial return a strength-sapping variety of presumed benefits. He seemed 
to feel that the history of economics in the last century and a half was 
a chipping away of the rock-ribbed stand taken by Adam Smith. On the 
other hand, he pointed out that the economic philosophers of ancient 
China were far ahead of those in the West, in their conception of a 
close-knit society in which the government is forced to act for the good 
of the common people. Although Dr. Maverick’s book, China, A Model 
for Europe,’ was prepared before he came to Southern, it is in many 
respects the most typical of his pieces, nearly all of which combine several 
different types of material. Its first volume is on China’s Economy and 
Government Admired by Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Europeans, and 
is a quick review of the work of travellers, commentators, and philosophers 
of that period. The second volume, Despotism in China, is a translation, 
with a good deal of scholarly apparatus, of a treatise by Quesnay, who 
approves the government of the eastern nation in the light of second- 
hand evidence and in the light of his own physiocratic principles. The 
combination of these two volumes in a single work reveals Maverick’s 
penchant for producing books which set the stage for translations of little- 
known texts, and which contain straightforward interpretations of con- 
ceptually difficult material. I shall here leave aside Maverick’s (plano- 
graphed) textbook on statistical methods in economics;? to my mind a 
clear enough presentment even though it emphasizes devices at the expense 
of concepts. His chief published work during his stay at Southern was 
a translation (which he oversaw but did not himself perform), of parts 
of the Kuan-Tzu, a collection of texts stemming from the fourth and third 
centuries, B.C., and dealing in the main with politico-economic matters.” 
For the most part the text contains lengthy disquisitions on the proper 
way to run a government (with a great many overtones of Confucian 
thought and style),’" rather than plain historical descriptions of practices. 
The government outlined in the Kuan-Tzuisa highly benevolent monarchy 
in which provision is made for the welfare of the people in every way 


that is relevant to a simple technology whose results are so much dependent 
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upon the whims of a natural environment. The basic familial relations are 
detailed, much as they are in Greek texts roughly contemporary with this 
Chinese classic. 

Dr. Maverick was, as I have said, a conservative, but evidently thought 
of himself as a lone voice - which to a considerable extent he was - and 
an indication of this was the fact that he published so many of his own 
writings, at great expense and trouble.’? The work of Professor Morrison 
(much of whose social thinking derives from his twelve years with the 
TVA), is of rather different sort: an exploration of existing practices, 
mainly in the field of public finance, and highly restricted recommenda- 
tions based upon a careful attention to what is feasible under present law 
or practicable legislation. Among Mr. Morrison’s published works we 
find a contribution to the theory of state control of a taxation:’3 here he 
notes the regulations which the state has imposed upon rates and amounts 
of property taxes that may be extended by the “overlapping” local govern- 
ments,'# and asks whether these limitations are justified by the effects. 
His conclusion is that “outright abandonment of tax-rate limitation by 
the State may yet be too risky for the future financial strength of both 
local and state governments. Nevertheless, steps might well be taken 
toward a greater measure of ‘home rule’ in tax rate matters, steps that 
could be slowed or quickened over a period of years as other facets of the 
program might permit.’”5 

Dr. Edelman has specialized, as I have indicated before, in labor 
relations, and has printed a number of short pieces on area conditions with 
respect to these, in a publication which he has edited from 1954 onward, 
The Southern Illinois Business News Letter.6 | have drawn attention to 
Edelman’s work in settling labor disputes in Chapter Six, and wish merely 
to record here that he has done further work on business cycles and the 


economics of industry. 
Home Economics 
THE year 1911 marked the arrival at Southern of one of the most 


important of the faculty members, Miss Lucy K. Woody. She was first an 
assistant in Household Arts (Miss Grace E. Jones had come two years before, 
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and headed the little department), and she began with no degree. Later, she 
received both the B.S. and M.A. at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity.17 From the very beginning, the courses in the department were 
directed to giving the lie, partially, to the familiar proposition that tendance 
of the home is a matter of practice without thought. Although much of 
the work under Cookery and Food was purely a question of practice, still 
the courses in Nutrition and Dietetics, in Home Management and Methods 
(for teachers), added much which could be considered general sociology. 
Thus Methods, primarily quite prolonged instruction in the art of sewing, 
“embraces a study of the textile fibres as to history, source, manufacturing 
processes, use and adulteration,” as the Bulletin in 1913-14 had it. By 1925, 
thirteen courses were listed, and at least six of these were chiefly concerned 
with topics which by every reasonable definition could be accounted sub- 
divisions of the liberal arts. 

In 1926 Miss Woody became Dean of Women, and three years later 
was appointed head of Household Arts, too.19 Those who have known her 
in the nearly half-century of her stay in Carbondale can explain one’s 
present impression of a lady of exquisite graciousness, sly and warm humor, 
and well-lettered cultivation by pointing to these traits as they were further 
developing in her long and useful career at Southern. She represents a 
sort of person growing rarer in these times - quiet and restrained without 
mousiness, firm and clear without hardness. She was by her own account 
not especially keen to do administrative work, but it is plain that had she 
indulged her own preference for teaching and for the personal pursuit 
of the fine arts a better choice for this work would have been hard for 
President Shryock to find. 

Mrs. Mary Louise Barnes was added in 1929, and for some years she 
and Miss Woody conducted the affairs of the department. (Miss Jones 
retired in 1929.) By 1935 there were still fourteen courses, but by then 
many of them had prerequisites in chemistry, botany, or art. Two years 
afterward, the first bachelor’s degree in Household Arts was awarded, and 
the department was ready to begin enlarging. Miss Gladys Babcock joined 
the staff in 1939, and one notes that she began teaching, in addition to 
Child Care, courses with quite novel titles (for Southern): Household Arts 
Education, and Philosophy of Vocational Education. Miss Babcock it was 
who first took charge of the Home Management House, about which 
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more in short order. It was now a quick step to the offering of majors 
under the Smith-Hughes Act,?? and indeed 1940 saw the first graduating 
Seniors qualified under its provision to teach in high schools. 

In 1943-44 the University began giving degrees of more than one 
sort - the B.S. was offered in the College of Education for those interested 
in teaching the domestic arts, and also in the College of Vocations and 
Professions, the B.S. was offered to those preparing for dietetics or institu- 
tion management as careers. In the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences one 
could receive a degree simply designed for “homemakers.” The depart- 
ment was now renamed Home Economics ~ that curious yet very common 
redundancy, since “economics” etymologically refers to the ordering of 
the home - and began to arrange itself in something like its present 
outlines. 

Miss Woody's many years as head of the department were drawing to 
a close, and in 1948 Eileen Elliot Quigley, D.Ed., replaced her.?! Dr. 
Quigley, every inch a woman with a career, has been very keen to note 
the best interests of her department, and has done all in her power to 
augment its program, services, enrollment, staff, and equipment. For some 
years the department was placed within the College of Vocations and 
Professions, but since the breakup of that College into several small ones, 
affiliations for Home Economics have been difficult to decide upon, and 
at present it is directly under supervision of the Vice President for Instruc- 
tion, with hopes for becoming a separate school in the early future. 

In 1949 Miss Caroline E. Van Mason was brought to Southern; her 
training and work were chiefly in the management of institutions — college 
cafeterias and the like - and she took a significant hand in the operation of 
two of the campus food agencies. For some years her work at Southern was 
interrupted by a term of service in the women’s auxiliary armed forces, 
again as commissioned specialist in food service. A year after Miss Van 
Mason, Miss Marjorie Savage was appointed to the staff, and in 1952 
Professor Anna Carol Fults, Ph.D. (Ohio State University) was brought 
here to be in charge of the training of teachers and extension workers in 
home economics.?? There have been several temporary appointments 
supplementing these and one or two of date too recent to be included here. 

By 1955, six types of programs were being offered, for undergraduates, 
and two graduate degrees (M.S., and M.S. in Education) were being 
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eranted; the courses, all told, came to more than sixty in number, and 
their variety betokened the six programs for which they had been designed: 
teaching, dietetics, home advising, home economics in business, home- 
making, and institution management. 

I have already mentioned Miss Babcock’s setting up of a Home 
Management House, and would like to record one or two features of it.23 
The house itself is situated in a fair-sized residence on Harwood Avenue, 
one of the last of the buildings bought by the University to be maintained 
and nourished as a home. For a number of years it has served the needs 
of a small number of girls each quarter (lately, with crowded schedules, 
six weeks). These students are expected to operate it in the style, and on 
the budget, of a young college graduate, planning and purchasing food 
for meals, and latterly, furnishings when these are needed. The house is 
therefore conservatively decked out, and its equipment is of moderate 
scope; it is perhaps the best introduction to middle-class standards which 
some of the girls who participate are likely to encounter before marriage. 

In 1951, the department installed the Alpha Kappa chapter of Kappa 
Omicron Phi, an honorary sorority of national dimension.’ In that year, 
too, the first Home Economics High School Day celebration was observed 
and the attendance quickly grew from less than two hundred to five times 
that number. The department has been certified by a number of agencies.?5 

The department as a whole is extremely popular with students, and 
it behooves us to examine one or two reasons for this. In Dr. Quigley’s 
view, interest in the subject matter for its own sake is the chief reason, and 
after that comes the hope for a career in the field, and the utility of the 
skills acquired. This is an official version, one might say, but it may well 
be the correct one. There are those who have alleged - and it has never 
been wholly refuted - that girls, many of them, enroll in the programs not 
only because they have been spoken for and realize that it is up to them 
to be apt in home making, but also because many of them are still unattached 
and feel that these skills will have an attraction for young men. (In this 
connection it might be remembered that the average career of a home 
economics teacher in high schools in Illinois is two years, no more.?°) On 
the other side, many college boys feel, no doubt groundlessly, that 
registering in a course in home making is a sure sign of incapacities in this 


line, and that “good wives’ have learned what they will need to know 
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long before college. So the arguments about appearances seem to cancel 
out. No doubt the motives for enrollment here are as complex as they are 
in the other departments, and contain the same mixtures of enthusiasm, 
self-interest, willingness to undergo discipline, hope for escape from it, 
that may be found in so many others. The fact of the matter is, Home 
Economics at Southern has the reputation among most of the students of 
being an exacting department. 

As might be expected, the department has been the subject of some 
criticism, chiefly from faculty members whose own departments have 
expanded less rapidly in enrollments, staff, and - although this seems absurd 
to those in the department itself, so far short of their projected needs are 
the stoves and pans they now have - equipment.?7 This criticism I shall 
set to one side for the moment, because next year there will always be a 
new target. On the other hand, it is often said that the teaching of home 
economics in general is useless, that it instructs girls in what can be more 
easily learned, and more cheaply, at home. To this the members of the 
department have an answer ready: it is that good cooking, sewing, and 
child-rearing are not now learned at home, and that if we are to face the 
realities we must repair some of the weaknesses of early home instruction. 
(Lam here speaking solely of the home-making portion of the departmental 
curriculum; for the other parts, quite different propositions obtain.) My 
own impression is that college students are at present rather deficient, that 
the vast reserve of frozen foods, bottled drinks, packaged edibles has made 
food preparation seem to them rather easier than it actually is, if one is 
to be economical and mindful of health. So many otherwise well-established 
college girls have admitted that they have never cooked, never managed 
a personal budget, that it seems necessary that they be given help, even if 
not for marriage, at least for independent living when they take jobs away 
from home. I am frank to say that the question remains whether regular 
academic credit should be given for this kind of course, for a practicum 
in eggs and cheese, but one may suppose that where the welfare of the 
nation is in jeopardy, a course is needful. 

Dr. Quigley and her co-workers have insisted that the essence of their 
subject is not merely the day-to-day commonplaces of keeping the house, 
but rather the application (or integration, if you like) of natural and social 
sciences (and the arts as well) to the problems incident to living in the 
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home and incident, furthermore, to joining in with community affairs.?8 
Thus by its very nature it has intellectual breadth, making use of con- 
clusions uncovered in work primarily theoretical; and the two opposite 
charges, that home economics is without speculative content, and that it 
unnecessarily borrows concepts and words from alien fields, are denied by 
this very assertion of its basically composite, symbiotic character. The 
matter may well be left here, for in this connection the query whether a 
course has the content of which I am speaking is an individual matter, 
and can be settled not by appealing to definitions but only by referring to 
one teacher or another. 

It is hard to know what the results of courses in homemaking may be. 
I have noted, a moment ago, that food preparation (to take one instance) is 
in many respects simplified nowadays, but in many others there is even 
more bewildering a variety of efforts in which the housewife may engage 
if she is to produce a good meal. Homemaking, however, car be far easier 
than it formerly was, and with proper training it is further simplified. Does, 
then, this training produce a better-knit, more contented family unit, or 
does it leave the housewife with so much free time on her hands that she 
seeks vapid social contacts or trumped-up community projects? Is time 
saving, in other words, a desirable aim in modern life? The answer to 
this problem is far from clear, and it leads, furthermore, to a new paradox 
that the very instruction in efficient methods of cooking and sewing 
implies the use of expensive devices, and these must be purchased, if at all, 
out of the wages of the wife who earns supplementary money - and spends 
it on conveniences. The modern girl thus finds herself leaving the home in 
order to help provide for it, taking up fatiguing labor in an office to 
save it in the kitchen. This may be quite all right, for it does provide new 
contacts; but it is open to dispute whether it stabilizes and improves family 
arrangements, which I take to be the original and dominating purpose of 
home economics. 
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Industrial Education 


Mechanics is the paradise of the mathematical sciences because by means of it one 
comes to the fruits of mathematics. 


- LEONARDO DA VinclI, MS. E, fol. 8. 


THERE are two quite easily discriminable sources of the work in 
Industrial Education taught at Southern, and these reach back to a stage 
in history which antedates the very inception of the University. One is 
polytechnic training, which started in the early 1820's in places like the 
Oneida Institute of Science and Industry in 1827, and Oberlin College 
(then a technological school) in 1833: these were not solely institutions for 
the teaching of mechanics as a science, and manipulatory skills were intro - 
duced regularly; but the notion of manual training as a diversion or else 
as a means of developing muscular co-ordination did not come into the 
schools for another third of a century.”? In 1876 Victor della Vos exhibited 
at the Philadelphia Centennial some results of his program in trade educa- 
tion conducted at the Imperial Institute in Moscow, and at about the 
same time, the Swedish Sloyd methods of handicraft were introduced to 
our schools (we still have Sloyd knives with us);3? in 1880 Dr. Calvin 
M. Woodward opened his St. Louis Manual Training School. In 
1889 the Nashville meeting of what came to be named the National 
Education Association formulated resolutions affirming fundamental 
importance of industrial drawing and of manual arts generally. Pesta- 
lozzi’s insistence upon the value of home crafts was imported from 
abroad at this time, and within a decade or two Americans were 
awakened to a whole theory and practice of these arts, where pre- 
viously the teaching of them and the reflecting upon them had been 
little carried on.3! 

But at Southern the first thirty-five years were virtually without 
industrial education, except for scattered references to it in courses on 
physics and the fine arts. But in 1908 Louis C. Petersen, B.S. (North- 
western University), came to take charge of a course in what was then 
called manual training, but which was several steps beyond the shop 
practice of the lower school.3? 
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The Normal Schools aim to supply the increasing demand for teachers who 
are prepared for the industrial arts [ran the 1912-13 Catalog]. The teaching 
of this branch of education is based upon pedagogical principles and should 
be taught by teachers who have had special preparation. The notion that 
an unprepared artisan can teach Manual Training as it should be taught 
is erroneous. The result would be, in such a case, that a trade only 
would be taught instead of that broad industrial education which devel- 
ops the child’s intellectual faculties. Manual Training means developing 
of power to observe, to investigate, to analyze, to reason, to discriminate, 


and to combine. 


In the earlier days of “manual training,” a level of dexterity was 
approached which is not often rivalled in present-day courses: a student 
would cut a mortise by hand in one end of a board, and the corresponding 
tenon on the opposite end of the same board, whereupon the instructor 
would saw the board in two and expect the two parts of the joint to fit 
perfectly, without preliminary testing and tinkering.33 But although the 
course descriptions of the Catalog are almost entirely related to processes of 
making, the actual aim of the instruction was something more than training 
of the hand. “Manual Arts” was the term which rapidly superseded the 
older one, as the tight interpretation of faculty psychology (which implied 
too a separate training for each capacity) prevailing in many quarters 
before World War I gave way to a conception of a more homogeneous 
mental structure. This latter term at length gave way to “Industrial Arts,” 
after about 1920, the mastery of these arts being now directed to two 
ends: where formerly trades-teaching had been the chief or in some cases 
the sole aim, there was during those postwar years a new conception of 
the recreational advantages of shop work, the pleasure of the plane and 
the drill press for its own sake.% 

In 1923 Mr. J. Henry Schroeder (who later received the M.S. at the 
State University of Iowa) joined Petersen, and together they taught all the 
courses in industrial arts for many years. Here again, although the courses 
dealing with the processes of making heavily predominated in the Catalog, 
still the subject was always taught with the emphasis upon methods of 
further teaching; and among Mr. Schroeder’s duties was the supervision 
of practice teaching in the Allyn Training School. There was no formal 
majoring in the subject at Southern Illinois Normal University in those 
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days, in fact not until 1936 was the Bachelor of Science in Education offered 
for the work. By that time, two courses devoted solely to the teaching of 
industrial arts had been added, and one in their history. Four years later, 
Mr. Petersen died suddenly, Mr. Schroeder shortly after becoming head of 
the department. He enlarged it both in personnel and in offerings, and the 
list of courses began to take on something of its more recent complexion: 
a number of the drawing courses were consolidated, several of the tool- 
using ones were merged into a three-term sequence entitled General Shop, 
and courses in Laboratory of Arts and Industries, Industrial Arts Design, 
Electrical Construction, and Planning Industrial Education Shops - all 
these were installed. The General Shop was a rather new conception: where 
formerly the Comprehensive Shop was built around the choosing or 
assigning of projects that would entail the learning of many skills - I mean 
such a project as a large table lamp - the General Shop was predicated 
upon taking a group of students through explorations of one set of tools 
and skills after the other, with smaller projects that would give experience 
in woodworking or metalworking, say, as they came along.35 It is a 
smaller step to the specialized school shops of more recent date. 

As with the majority of departments in the College of Vocations 
and Professions, the leading changes were in the direction of giving more 
general intellectual content to at least some of the offerings, extending 
the principles of the subject skill at hand so that they would overlap, or 
even nearly coincide with, those of their neighbors. What this means is 
that certain concepts of the liberal arts were attached, and not without 
excellent reason, to the practices and hoped-for results of shopwork, or 
office routines, or domestic arts and duties, in order to analyze more 
clearly their fundamental meaning with respect to life as a whole. Quite 
often there have been two stages in this: at the outset, the hard conceptual 
thinking has to be done, and after that a profusion of statistical studies 
grows round it, as it were, to give more empirical confirmation. 

Mr. Schroeder did not teach all the new courses alone. He was able 
to secure the help of Delmar W. Olson (1940-46), who served as super- 
visor in the Training School; of Robert W. English (1940-51), who 
taught drafting, for the most part; and (for a very short time) of Homer 
Rose. After World War II, and after the manifold emergency programs 
had come to an end, William C. Bicknell (D.Ed., University of Missouri) 
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was appointed Chairman of the Department of Industrial Education.% 
He was a Texan by birth, an ardent champion, and perhaps a little of a 
missionary, too, for his subject. He served as chairman from 1946 to 1954; 
the latter date marks his untimely death, a loss to the University and to 
Carbondale. Bicknell was able to appoint several young men fairly soon: 
Richard J. C. Kohler (D.Ed., University of Missouri; here from 1947 to 
1954), arts and crafts, and drawing; Charles W. Allen (1948-54), electrical 
and wood work, and student advising; Willard A. Benson (1949 to the 
present), machine shop and electrical welding, and machine design, as 
well as advising; Marvin E. Johnson (1948 to the present), general metal 
work, machine metal work, and drawing; and the late John J. Gunderson 
(1949-56), crafts. Shortly afterward Floyd E. Krubeck (D.Ed., University 
of Missouri) was added (1953-55).37 

For Mr. Bicknell, industrial education - the study of tools, materials, 
and processes of industry which produce and service consumer goods - 
was properly divided into two parts. Vocational industrial education he 
thought of as aiming to prepare the student for specific employment in 
industry, while the industrial arts would give experience to all persons 
irrespective of their careers in industry or whatever. In our time, this 
distinction is more analytical than real, he used to admit, for the national 
trend in departments of this kind is to bring the two divisions of industrial 
education into one, by teaching a family of trades. Not a few unions 
oppose the shifting of men from one trade to another, they want specificity 
and “‘stability.” But the answer of the departments is, of course, that 
industry can and will teach specific skills, but is not so well adapted to 
impart general knowledge and habits of hand and brain work as are the 
universities. 

In order that a student could develop a broad general background, 
the department has recommended that mathematics, physics, or fine arts 
be studied intensively along with industrial education. Pure physics, in 
Bicknell’s view, deals with pure theory - industrial education has its own 
theory as well as borrowing from physical science. Thus the theory behind 
industrial education, which is not peculiar to itself but is still not physics, 
consists of esthetic principles, utilitarian applications of mechanics, and 
the statics and dynamics of specific materials and shapes. The practice of 
industrial education, of course, is the making of objects which will best 
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conform to these principles, in wood, metal, electrical units, or in drafting. 
Bicknell regretted that printing, automotive trades, and arts and crafts 
were not a part of his program, and, with the pinched space at his disposal, 
could not be. 

By 1953, the department was graduating approximately sixty young 
men a year, and although half of those receiving degrees had ordinarily 
gone into the teaching of their subject, by this time more and more were 
interested in becoming shop foremen directly, or in going further for 
engineering degrees.3° As time has gone on, work in engineering has 
become more and more diversified, there are more varieties of funda- 
mentals to be learned in an undergraduate sequence, and the analysis of 
industry becomes a more pressing topic.39 Hence it is no surprise that 
the most recent additions to the graduate curriculum (offered since 1948) 
have been more advanced work in Machine Shop Practice, Occupational 
Analysis, and other matters that turn on the growing complexity of 
industry and the educational facilities that lead up to work in it. 

Like other educational institutions, Southern has had to struggle to 
keep from losing the members of its own department to industry. The 
shops were moved in 1952 from the crowded quarters in Parkinson 
Laboratory to the almost equally crowded space of four barracks buildings; 
and the program could be larger with more accommodation. The depart- 
ment has suffered many losses in recent years, but it has been fortunate in 
having Professor Robert E. Smith, not long before retired from Ohio 
State University (he came here in 1950) to serve as acting chairman for 
not quite three years.4? He has been able to maintain the program intact, 
and even to expand it, and a new force of instructors, recently taken on, 
is beginning to speak up on behalf of an engineering program that would 
exist in its own right. Such a program was turned down by the State 
Legislature in 1954, but no doubt the proposal was slightly premature. 
Perhaps in time to come, the need for better trained technicians and 
technologists in Southern Illinois will become so evident that new proposals 
will be looked upon with the favor that they deserve.#! 
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Nursing 


It is well, on occasion, to pause and take stock of failures. For some 
years Southern Ilinois University had been hoping to establish some sort 
of program for nurses, and in the spring of 1950 Hester L. Johnson, M.A., 
was made Chairman of a Department of Nursing Education, in the College 
of Vocations and Professions. It was patent that the University by itself 
could not set up a school or department which was self-contained, that its 
only hope was to use a system of “farming,” whereby the student nurses, 
after an academic year’s studies at Southern, would be accepted for training 
at various hospitals, within and outside the area. Miss Johnson’s chief 
problem here grew from the fact that the hospitals of Southern Illinois are 
one and all far too restricted in the number of patients they accommodate 
or the number of services which they can offer.4? She devoted an enormous 
amount of time to making arrangements, and it was finally settled that the 
Memorial Hospital, Springfield, Illinois, would take the students for two 
full years of instruction in medical, surgical, and obstetrical disciplines; 
that these students would then be transferred to the Jacksonville State 
Hospital to learn psychiatric nursing; that they would go afterward to 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago, for training in pediatric nursing and 
public health. This was a course, then, that would lead to a diploma from 
Southern, and eligibility to take the Illinois Board of Nursing examinations 
leading to the title, R.N. 

In spite of good auspices and leadership, the plan failed, chiefly because 
with a very small enrollment a class could scarcely stand to lose many 
members through elimination of those poorly prepared - yet selectivity is 
important in this calling. By the time the first class was to be sent to 
Springfield, but three students remained. In March, 1952, an economy- 
minded Board of Trustees voted to discontinue the work. 

However, the need for newcomers to the profession has remained 
acute, and the absence of large hospitals hardly signifies that fewer nurses 
are required. In consequence, it was decided a year later to revive this 
enterprise, and after protracted planning, Miss Virginia Hall Harrison, M.S. 
in Nursing Education, was appointed professor and chairman in a new 
Department of Nursing now independent of any college, and responsible 
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directly to the Vice President for Instruction. Her problem remains the 
same, largely, although as she has pointed out, the character of nursing is 
changing rapidly from custodianship of the person who is presently sick 
to the care for him through his attitudes and the teaching of others about 
him to insure his well-being. Her projected solution of the dilemma, the 
plans and scope of her curriculum, belong in a period not dealt with in this 
book; and it is sufficient to say that with her new approach the University 
may be able to look forward to helping supply the area each year with a 
number of efficient and compassionate young men and women, competent 
to deal with the latest and earliest devices of their profession. 


Te iid CC Pe Alt Bios <2 1B IS 


The outmoded Prussian military drill was appropriate to an undemocratic 
society for it destroyed personal initiative and independence. Its primary pur- 
pose was disciplinary; mechanical obedience its cardinal aim. Modern war must 
look to technical skill, initiative, intelligence, imagination and physical stamina, 
as well as obedience. For all of these Prussian disciplinary calisthenics are 
not only inappropriate but self-defeating in a democratic army. 


~ ROSCOE PULLIAM 
Report of the Emergency Committee on Education and Defense 


Tue Division of Air Science is a very young one, and in anything 
like its present form it goes back only to 1951, but it is an outgrowth of 
practices regarding the military that not only stretch back to early phases 
of Southern’s history, but reflect also policies of the whole military 
establishment of the United States. 

The primary fact about Southern Illinois University, in this respect, 
is that it is not a land grant college, and therefore is not required to give 
military training.43 But four years after the Normal University came into 
actuality, Captain Thomas J. Spencer was detailed by the War Department 
to organize a new branch of instruction, quite unusual in normal schools at 
the time, particularly in view of the fact that this was in one of the most 
peaceful epochs in American history. The equipment, such as “bayonets, 
rifles, caissons, etc.,’ was of course supplied by the government.‘# It was 
thought that two purposes could be served by this: preparation of army 
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officers in case they were needed, and also healthful exercise.45 We must 
remember that at that time, there was no gymnasium, let alone a complete 
gymnasium building, to provide recreation, and that the football vogue 
had not yet reached Southern. Captain Spencer was assisted (and later 
succeeded) by Lieutenant H. T. Reed, who founded the (Stephen A.) 
Douglas Cadet Corps, consisting of four companies, each one of which, 
considering enrollment at that time, must have been fairly small. Lt. Reed 
evidently took the initiative in requesting a large appropriation to make 
the work a success,4° and also asked that the participation in it by male 
students be made compulsory. Reed was not the last “commandant” of 
this training corps, but after two more second lieutenants had tried their 
hand at directing it, effort was allowed to lapse, and military training at 
Southern came to an end in 1891. 

However, the War Department felt that there was an insufficiency of 
officers, and began, during this time, to establish service schools, among 
them the famous Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. The Navy shortly followed with the Naval War College, New- 
port, Rhode Island. But these and one or two others were for career 
officers, most of them holding high commissioned ranks, and several of 
those persons charged with responsibility for recruitment of officers thought 
that even training in the colleges would be inadequate in the event of war. 
At the opening of World War I, there were few reserve officers, none, 
for example, in the Flying Corps, and it was not until the summer of 1916 
that the National Defense Act even authorized the setting up of reserve 
officers’ training in colleges, and not until winter, of 1917, that the War 
Department could provide instructors. After April of that year, when the 
United States entered the conflict, the ROTC was expanded, only to be 
unceremoniously dropped in favor of the Student Army Training Corps, 
which was a plan founded on the grotesque error of combining all students 
and most soldiers into one and the same course of instruction.47 This SATC 
was itself dropped, but by this time the war was almost over, and the 
question of training now took two forms: how to supply enough able 
men, and in a steady flow; and how to ensure that these men could become 
specialists, at the same time that they were made generally conversant with 
military policy, tradition, and practices. The first of these was partially 
answered by creating a permanent ROTC, which was done in a 1920 
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revision of the 1916 Act: the Secretary of War was given authority to 
prescribe courses of theoretical and practical training of units participating, 
and to establish camps for summer supplementary work. On the second 
point, of course, much more could be said about the move for greater 
autonomy of the services, and the long resistance on the part of the Army 
leaders to any such independence for the Air Service, as it was then called. 
It was not until December of 1918 that Military Aeronautics was placed 
under a separate head, and even in the ensuing six or seven years the 
struggles of the almost legendary Brigadier General William Mitchell to 
create a separate Air Service were viewed with scant interest and enthusiasm 
by the general public. As late as 1939, the Army air arm consisted of an 
“Air Corps” handling administrative, procurement, and other functions, 
and also a “GHQ Air Force” which was supposedly the “striking forces” 
of the Air Arm. All this while, however, there was no ROTC program 
for airmen.48 

In 1939 Dr. O. B. Young, professor of physics, was placed in charge 
of a Civil Aeronautics Administration program for the training of civilian 
pilots at Southern. The work was continued for more than three years, and 
was of great utility in giving young persons who might be called upon to 
fight the fundamentals of navigation, meteorology, and aerodynamics. By 
the time the United States entered World War II, plans had been laid to 
supersede this civilian program with pre-flight and flight training under 
military auspices. In the early spring of 1943, Southern installed the 69th 
College Training Detachment (Air Crew), in which 250 cadets (a revolving 
group) were instructed at a time, to move on to other schools (generally 
at San Antonio) at the end of each six-month training period. Professor 
R. A. Scott, of the Department of Chemistry, served full-time as co- 
ordinator of this program.4? The men were not regular students at South- 
ern; some had little college training, others had Master’s degrees. The 
Normal University staff taught them English, physics, geography, history, 
mathematics, and civil air regulations, and the cadets were also given ten 
hours of flight training at the little airport near Marion, about fifteen miles 
distant. They were, during their local stay, housed in Anthony Hall and 
in the more gracious University Courts,5* privately owned by one of the 
shrewdest and most affable landlords in town. The program lasted not quite 
eighteen months, and over a thousand airmen all told were participants.*! 
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In 1941 the Army Air Forces had been created, with (then) Major 
General H. H. Arnold in command, to supervise all Army air operations 
and activities, and this remained the arrangement for many years.5? By 
1944 it was becoming clear that the effects of the airplane in combat were 
dominant, perhaps decisive: a postwar planning conference to determine 
the status of the ROTC was called, and this included representatives of 
the Army, Navy, and the Air Forces (the last still not formally independent, 
but by now a much more powerful unit administratively). As a result of 
the recommendations of this group, and of later studies, the law forbidding 
the use of Army appropriations for the maintenance of the air ROTC 
programs was removed from the statute books, and by autumn, 1946, the 
first peacetime detachments were activated in the universities.53 The prob- 
lems of unification of the three services under the Department of Defense 
are so intricate and so little relevant that mention need hardly be made of 
them here, but final statutory settlement, when it came in 1947, brought 
with it coequal status for the Air Force as regards control of ROTC 
installations. 

it has been pointed out by many writers on the program that its 
whole effort is to develop that sort of citizenship which includes military 
activity, not to develop something separate from citizenship. This integra- 
tion of the two is, of course, not new: major philosophers have emphasized, 
from their several different points of view, the fact that military service 
is not something above or below citizenship, but is one duty among 
manifold political duties, to be discharged by every grown male citizen, 
and in some cases even by the women. This is one of the long traditions 
in statecraft, and it is not necessary to labor the matter further, particularly 
as we live in a world of sudden shocks and crises. It is beside the point, 
furthermore, to argue that in the days of guided missile Schrecklichkeit 
footsoldiers or even common pilots are unnecessary: the questions is not 
whether they can be used to win battles but whether they are useful in 
a war, perhaps in capacities quite different from their former ones. It is 
almost more to the point to ask whether it is not morally and even 
physically salubrious for each citizen to give up a portion of his time to 
service of the nation. 

This brief account is necessary to explain the inclusion of a sizeable 
peacetime ROTC unit at Southern Illinois University, an inclusion which 
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rests upon precedents by analogy, as it were, rather than upon any solid 
custom. In the winter of 1951 the faculty and students of Southern were 
asked to vote, separately, upon whether they felt it would be desirable to 
establish an ROTC unit on the campus. At that time the University’s 
fortunes were temporarily quite poorly favored. Enrollments had dropped 
for a time, and a very rigorous fiscal policy in the state administration had 
made it unlikely that the expansion which seemed eminently logical would 
begin for a long time. In any case, the choice of faculty and students was 
overwhelmingly affirmative, and the inspecting group of officers who 
were to determine Southern’s suitability were well impressed, not only 
with the proffered room but also by the friendly receptive attitude of the 
members of the University community. 

Accordingly, Major B. P. Vickery was detailed by the Department of 
the Air Force to begin the work of organization, until such time as 
Lt. Col. Oliver K. Halderson could assume the duties of professor of air 
science. Halderson, a large, rather quiet, strict man, had done work at 
Columbia University, and was also a graduate of the Air Command and 
Staff School (1949). It is not necessary to give a running account of the 
increases in his officer and airman staff at Southern;5¢ suffice it that by the 
time he was transferred there were eight officers serving under him, and 
seven enlisted men. One of the reasons for the large enrollment (645 were 
quickly signed up for the first year, in the fall of 1951) was that ROTC 
participation was made compulsory by the Board of Trustees on all Fresh- 
man and Sophomore males, and another reason was that there were no 
competing Army or Navy programs at Southern. The third-year and 
fourth-year courses were put on a voluntary basis, and far fewer men were 
enrolled in them, not so much because of their unpopularity as because 
the weeding-out of boys who would make unlikely candidates for com- 
missions was summary.55 One of the inducements to undertake advanced 
training was the stipend of ninety cents per day, paid to each cadet, although 
it should be added that many have enjoyed the prospects of a commission 
in the newest and perhaps most fascinating of the services. 

In 1954 important changes were introduced by the Air Force into the 
sequence of study; the texts were rewritten, the syllabus was altered to 
provide a sounder, broader, and possibly more difficult basic introduction 
to air science, following which the cadet was to specialize. Thus at present 
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the first-year course deals with air-age citizenship - among other things, 
the fundamentals of global geography, international affairs, military 
instruments of national security; and there is some elementary military 
training. The second half of the basic course (offered at the Sophomore 
level) constitutes an introduction to aerial warfare. Only in the third 
and fourth years do the cadets receive instruction in complex problem- 
solving technics, communications, air navigation and weather, military 
aviation and its place in the history of warfare. There is, of course, more 
drill, and further discussion of the routine of military life - paper work, 
military law, and so on. The purpose of the training, particularly at the 
basic level, can be summarized as twofold: to prepare cadets to become 
air officers, seeking a career, and to give them an air-mindedness (beyond 
what Major Alexander P. De Seversky, the keen analyst of air power, 
described during a visit to Southern as the “willingness to pay for a ticket 
on a commercial airline’) which would fit them to become reservists if 
they do not care to enter active service. 

In 1954, the year of these changes in course planning, Lt. Col. 
Halderson was replaced by Col. Alexander R. MacMillan, recently returned 
from an assignment in England. It is possible to point up the temperamental 
differences between the two men by saying that Col. MacMillan has taken 
greater interest in the public relations of his Detachment, and that he has 
accordingly given much attention to reviews, retreats, the Arnold Air 
Society (the local squadron is named after Lt. General Robert Harper, 
ATC), the annual Air Force Ball, held in a spacious National Guard 
armory across town from the campus, the trips (and capabilities) of the 
excellent rifle team, the marching squadrons at football games, and so on. 
His program has considerably increased over what it was before: in the 
spring of 1955, some 875 men in basic, and 115 in advanced training, were 
participants, and he had 11 officers on his staff, and 11 enlisted men. In 
all, 63 cadets were commissioned as second lieutenants in the Air Force 
Reserve during that year.5¢ 

The Air Force, following the example of the other services, has 
developed the fullest possible use of audio-visual aids, most of which are 
supplied not locally but through central headquarters.57 Motion pictures of 
all sorts, mechanical models of real perspicuousness, and many other 
simulacra of military life and matériel are employed to give the cadet the 
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most concrete impression possible of the operations, if not the conditions 
of his later service. 

Some of the faculty who served in earlier wars have felt that these 
are but imitations, pale and unconvincing, and that no motion picture 
can give the feel of a day of kitchen police or an hour of standing at 
attention or a night of walking guard in arctic cold - to say nothing of 
maneuvers and combat. On the other hand, one answer is that to do this 
would be not only impracticable but would also seemingly discredit the 
service and destroy the very enthusiasm with which the ROTC program 
seeks to instill the young men (and, at Southern, latterly young women).5é 
A second answer and a third might be ventured: that the summer training, 
between the third and fourth years, is rather more severe and life-like 
(the cadets are placed under military law while they are at this summer 
station, a status not possible for ordinary college students not on a military 
reservation). Furthermore, the unit on campus has been able, under Col. 
MacMillan’s leadership, to commence the organizing of a substantial flight- 
training program, making use of an augmented airfield about three miles 
from the campus, the Murdale Airport,5? which has prospered in the 
past few years partly through the aid of Dr. Young and others who have 
given of their energies so freely. The truth is that ROTC is not military 
life, but only an introduction to military life and leadership, and its merits 
or defects should be assessed on this premise, and not through expectations 
of seeing a wartime or even a peacetime establishment of fighting men. 


Piercy Or COMMUNICATIONS 


THESEUS: This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

LYSANDER: He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; he knows not the stop. 
A good moral, my lord: it is not enough to speak, but to speak true. 

HIPPOLYTA: Indeed he hath played on his prologue like a child on a recorder; 
a sound, but not in government. 

THESEUS: His speech was like a tangled chain; nothing impaired, but all 
disordered. Who is next? 

~ SHAKESPEARE, Midsummer-Night’s Dream 


Tue record of the School of Communications is very simple, for it 
is brief. The departments within it were originally parts of the College 
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of Vocations and Professions, and were removed to a separate division 
in the autumn of 1953, when that College was reorganized. More recently 
(summer, 1955), the division took its new title, and C. Horton Talley 
was appointed its Dean, he having been acting director of the division for 
the two years of its existence. The School comprised two closely-linked 
departments: Journalism and Speech (with its component sections dealing 
with Speech Correction, Theater, Radio, and Television). The parts of 
this School evidently have quite different spiritual and technical affiliations 
with other departments throughout the University. Thus speech is closer 
to sociology and psychology, while speech correction draws not only 
upon psychology but upon special education and physiology as well, 
theater upon English (and upon carpentry!), and journalism is again related 
to the arts of language and the social sciences. For this reason I propose 
to separate speech, speech correction, theater, and radio and television, 
and ask that the reader bear in mind that I am anticipating a change which 
was not to occur until the autumn of 1955. (The Department of Journalism 
had already existed separately.) 

Perhaps this is not the wrong place to remark upon the extreme good 
nature of Dean Talley (whose professional career will be noticed in a 
moment), his co-operativeness and quick response to new plans - traits 
which have done much to further several enterprises for which he has been 
the chief agent: for example, the stimulation and tact of Dr. Talley’s 
chairmanship of the committee responsible for bringing to Freshman 
a variety of speakers, entertainers, artists who must be proportioned 
nicely to an audience which in its unresponsiveness can at least be called 
unusual. 


Journalism 


IN various other connections I have taken opportunity to point out 
that Southern Illinois has pretty well followed national trends in the 
setting up of departments and the offering of courses; those which appeared 
carly on the campuses of the country have, in the main, been in existence 
at Southern since its early days, and those which have appeared late have 
certainly not been anticipated by developments locally, with the exception 
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of Area Services and one or two others. Atany rate, departments and schools 
of journalism are additions to most universities of hardly more than the 
last three decades, and at Southern the work is still very young. In the 
Catalogue of 1946-47 we read that the University is not offering a major, 
but rather that the two courses given by Robert A. Steffes - Principles of 
Journalism, and a seminar for upperclassmen - and that “students majoring 
in Business and Economics or in English will find in these journalism courses 
the initial preparation for entry into this field.” A single year later, how- 
ever, we discover that the same instructor with assistance from Miss Lorena 
Drummond (Director of the Information Service) was offering a round 
dozen courses, from the Freshman survey to work in magazine article 
writing and news photography. Steffes came from South Dakota, and 
besides his formal education (M.S., Syracuse University, 1946) was a 
linotypist and expert in the composing room, with a strong interest in 
good narrative prose as well. The department was established in 1948, 
and in 1949 began giving courses to majors, under Steffes’ acting chairman- 
ship. The arrangement was continued for two years, with the help of 
Donald R. Grubb, an alumnus of Southern whose M.A. was gained at 
the University of Minnesota (he has since then received his doctorate 
from the University of Utah). In 1951 Steffes accepted a position at 
Bowling Green University, and Grubb became acting chairman, to be 
himself succeeded by Howard R. Long (Ph.D., University of Missouri) 
in 1953.° Under Long’s direction the department has rapidly enlarged, 
both by the hiring of new persons and the taking-on of other members 
of the faculty already here. Until June of 1955 the chief among these latter 
were William H. Lyons, whose work as Director of Information Service 
will be mentioned later on, and C. William Horrell, who has for some 
years been head of the Photographic Service, and whose instructional 
work in the Department of Journalism has been to give comprehensive, 
fascinating, and scrupulously careful training in the fundamentals of 
photography. 

Dr. Long’s department offers sequences leading to the degrees Bachelor 
of Science, or Bachelor of Arts (with the language requirement), or 
Bachelor of Science in Education. In the former it is possible to take a 
major in either Community Journalism, or News and Editorial work, or in 
Business Management of Newspapers, or in Advertising, or, finally, in 
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Educational Journalism. For all these sequences four courses are required: 
Reporting, Copy Reading, Typography, and Law of the Press. 

Mr. Long’s chief aim is to show both the connections with and dis- 
similarities to the liberal-arts cultivation of linguistic expression. Journalism 
draws upon an informal logic of exposition, attack, and defense, and draws 
too upon every device which rhetoric can offer. Yet journalism is a separate 
profession, with standards shaped by its own circumstances, and must select 
from artistic devices those most in accord with its traditions and purposes. 
A good sentence is a good sentence, grammatically, yet the journalist must 
also learn to communicate with a hurried and often lazy public. Dr. Long 
speaks of his department as concerned with the “trade” of journalism 
through only one-tenth of its activities. A good half instead goes into 
ensuring that the students acquire a sound training in liberal arts and 
sciences - psychology, sociology, government, and the like - and the rest 
is taken up with practice in the application of this broader knowledge 
in writing and the other functions of newspaper and magazine staffs. 

It is not easy to discern a clear-cut policy over the country regarding 
either the censorship of campus newspapers or their more general super- 
vision by departments of journalism. Many excellent school papers exist 
either where there are no such departments, or else in complete isolation 
from them. Others are virtually house organs. At Southern the system has 
been a compromise one: the department takes “‘responsibility,”’ but chiefly 
in matters of business and law, and the student editors, nearly all of whom 
have been majors in the department, are left fairly free. This has had 
advantages and disadvantages. On occasion the editors, in great zeal, have 
published pieces needlessly detrimental to the interests of Southern, as 
when an editorial bitterly attacked Governor Dwight H. Green during a 
legislative year in which the appropriations for the next biennium were 
about to be made. President Lay felt this was endangering the faculty and 
other students, and the young editor was relieved of his assignment. On 
the other hand, the student editors have often been surprisingly indifferent 
to the economic and political situation of Southern Illinois, and of the 
University’s place in the effort to improve this situation, and much space 
is used for editorials complaining of trivialities, or piously exhorting the 
students to vote in routine elections. There is a Campus Journalism 
Council, a sort of publications board, whose members are appointed by 
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the President of the University and by the President of the Student 
Council. But this exerts little pressure upon the individual publications, 
and is rather a budget-balancing than a restraining group. Dr. Long and 
his staff ardently hope that increasingly tight course discipline will produce 
better-written, better-printed, better-edited, campus magazines and news- 


papers. 


Speech 


For Rhetorick, he cou’d not ope 
His Mouth, but out there flew a Trope; 


- SAMUEL BUTLER, Hudibras, Part I, Canto I. 


Ir is a commonplace that the work of speech departments in most 
universities begins with staffs teaching English and that part of the old 
offering was always some course in public speaking. Thus picking an old 
Normal Bulletin at random, we note that “Elocution Op’l” is part of the 
second- and third-year curriculum. The fact that it was optional, not 
required, may have been owing to the innate dread many students feel 
for such a kind of exhibition. At any rate, courses in speech are not at 
present required throughout the University, possibly reflecting the fact 
that in general speech departments are special targets for the faculties of 
liberal arts colleges, rather more so than the industrial education or home 
economics which are in no sense fugitives from the regular arts programs. 

Miss Dorothy B. Magnus, A.M., was in the Department of English 
from 1936 to 1938, but her interests were predominantly in oratory and 
dramatics, and she may almost be said to have founded the Department of 
Speech when she became independent of English. For although she was 
still listed as a member of the Department of English, her courses received 
separate mention under their own heading. Fundamentals, Public Dis- 
cussion and Debate, Radio Speech, Play Production, Creative Dramatics 
for Children - all these and more besides were taught by Miss Magnus, 
who is remembered as having imparted an enviably professional touch to 
the plays she coached. Miss Magnus left Southern in 1944. There was a 
lapse of two years; so the new Department of Speech is a recent installation 
- P. Merville Larson was appointed associate professor in the autumn of 
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1946, and was asked to head the new unit. A year later Archibald McLeod 
(Ph.D., Cornell University), whose specialty was dramatic productions, 
and Cameron W. Garbutt, later to receive his doctorate from Louisiana 
State, were added. I have referred already to Dr. Garbutt’s long discussion 
of speech habits among the native inhabitants of Southern Illinois,% and 
should like here simply to remark that his procedure in that study was 
to exhibit to the subjects of his study a series of pictures of common 
objects, then ask these people to name them. The resulting differences of 
word and pronunciation were carefully noted and examined with reference 
to conformity with prevailing types of speech elsewhere.” 

In the following year, C. Horton Talley was appointed chairman. His 
training was in two of the best-known departments of speech in the country, 
Northwestern and the State University of Iowa (Ph.D., 1936). For ten 
years he had taught speech at the Texas State College for Women. He 
has, as I have pointed out, constantly stressed the cross-ties which his 
subject has established with other branches of knowledge - politics, 
psychology, and the rest. Many departments of speech have lately been 
pressing the high antiquity of the poetic, grammar, rhetoric, and logic 
which, taken together, form the classical studies related to speech proper. 
Doubtless one reason for this is that these departments are eager to show 
their royal descent from Isocrates and Demetrius, although the group at 
Southern has not laid any great emphasis upon this inheritance. The 
reason lies partly in Talley’s preoccupation with speech (at the under- 
graduate level) as an applied subject: better voices, better debate technics, 
better public readings - these are the aims of his program, and thus far 
he has not set up more than one or two courses in the theory of rhetoric, 
the history of interpretation, or the doctrines of lyric art. The graduate 
program is intended to fill these in. 

In 1949 Paul Hunsinger (who later received his Ph.D. from North- 
western) arrived, to take on the courses in oral interpretation. Hunsinger 
had been a preacher in Chicago, but his studies of the Bible as literature 
held sway above a purely ecclesiastical interpretation of scriptural sources. 
One of Dr. Hunsinger’s chief traits has been a delight in hearing out the 
viewpoints of others who might oppose him; and a feature of his lectures 
has also been the offering of variant styles of reading. This has helped 


make a glowing success of his stewardship ofa Great Books program which 
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for several years, until other duties became too heavy, he conducted in 
Carbondale. There may be some doubt about the intrinsic merits of the 
Hutchins-Adler enterprise; but as it worked out in Carbondale it seemed 
one of the very best ways of securing closer acquaintance between wearers 
of the gown and laymen of the community. 

We come now to the year 1950, when Dr. Albert J. Croft came to 
lead the debate teams and teach courses in public address - the most nearly 
theoretic ones in the department. Croft was a man very much aware of the 
distinctions to be made in the whole theory of communication - the levels 
of metaphor, style and arrangement, and the possible aims of discourse. 
Unfortunately he left Southern four years later, to accept a position at the 
University of Oklahoma. I take from the President's Report, 1952-1954, 
one or two figures on debating. In 1953-54 the squad representing the 
University contained thirty members, took twenty-three trips, in five 
midwestern states. The varsity teams won nearly three-fourths of their 
contests, a record to be envied. 

Dr. Talley has spoken a great deal about self-knowledge, and one 
ingredient in this is the perception of oneself as one is heard. He would 
be quick to add that the mere hearing of one’s own voice, however, is but 
one step, to be supplemented by a placing of oneself within a range of 
voices, a spectrum of timbres and grades of purity. Ultimately this sense- 
perception becomes ingredient in a new concept of the self, the self as 
agent in a group, in society. For this reason, speech as an academic subject 
grows Closer and closer, in its upper reaches of public discourse, to the 
liberal arts, and liberal education develops, unfolds best in a situation in 
which the arts of oratory are cultivated. These arts, are not, however, 
means of tricking out the person, but of making evident what each person 
really is. 


Speech Correction 


Even though this “department” is not yet wholly sundered from 
Speech, it seems fitting to treat it as a separate entity, scholastically if not 
administratively: Speech Correction is a separate function from the train- 
ing of normal speech, differing from the latter in a way quite other than 
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the respect in which, say, ordinary English instruction differs from remedial 
reading courses. 

The impairment of hearing, from slight to complete deafness, and of 
speech, running from a barely noticeable lisp to total aphasia, dogs about 
1o per cent of the population of the United States. The percentage in 
Southern Illinois is not perceptibly higher than it is for the nation, but 
certain features of the community have intensified some of the speech and 
hearing ailments. 

Many residents of the area have not the interest, or perhaps the 
means, to secure good medical attention to the ills of their children. And 
too, congenital defects, for example, are quite often viewed as punishments 
for wickedness, and a foreboding of Judgment, or at least a futile resignation 
will form itself in the minds of parents and children alike. There are more 
organic defects, child for child, in Southern Illinois than one would expect 
to find in other parts of the country. This in part might hinge on the lack 
of prenatal, natal, and post-natal care. For example, cleft palate requires 
skilled surgical procedures found only at medical centers. Cerebral palsy 
for which no constant therapy is available and deafness which has only been 
partially answered in fitting a hearing aid are other disabilities of similar 
concern. 

It is also true that there are very few medical persons or facilities for 
the people of Southern Illinois - no real physical therapist, laryngologist, 
otologist, neurologist, no well-equipped clinic for the special afflictions 
mentioned. The group which I am describing, the ““department’”’ of Speech 
Correction, which is responsible for operating the Speech and Hearing 
Clinic, is certainly not yet able to carry on all the kinds of work for which 
its members are very well prepared by inclination and training. They have, 
in a made-over, all-too-small, but stately dwelling, contrived a clinic in 
which there are two sound-proof rooms, five pure-tone audiometers, two 
clinical audiometers, one speed-reception audiometer, an auditory training 
unit, and a liberal assortment of sample hearing aids. Speech disorders are 
frequently associated, however, with crippling illnesses, and for these the 
clinic is not yet ready - physical and occupational therapy facilities are 
still needed. Yet much of the work in speech habilitation, correction, and 
conservation (the latter a term denoting the retention of speech habits in 
those who are losing their hearing and speech ability) can be done without 
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expensive paraphernalia. Instead, the work requires a peculiar combination 
of insight, patience, and forcefulness on the part of those conducting it. 
For this reason Isaac P. Brackett (Ph.D., Northwestern University), who 
came to direct the work in 1951, John O. Anderson (Ph.D., Ohio State 
University), and Cameron W. Garbutt (who also enjoys advanced standing 
in speech therapy)® are all excellent appointees who have continued not 
only to teach a full load but have also contributed tirelessly to the success 
of the clinical work, often driving several times a week to towns sixty miles 
away. They endeavor to eradicate minor defects, but with the unfortunates 
who are unable to speak, any intelligible communication whatever becomes 
an important goal for their work. And in addition to the instructional and 
therapeutic parts of their program, they carry on research - currently into 
stuttering in the school system of East St. Louis - and a continuing evalua- 
tion of the summer resident program in which they themselves participate. 

The instructional third is perhaps the most pertinent to our considera- 
tion. The program rests on the fact that there are pitifully few speech 
correctionists in Southern Illinois, and that it is possible, very gradually, 
to fill up their ranks with those having B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
Southern. Four quarters of Speech Correction are offered, there is a course 
in interpretation of hearing tests, in cerebral palsy and aphasia, and graduate 
seminars, the most noteworthy of which are probably Speech Correction 
for the Classroom Teacher, and Speech Correction for Allied Professions. 


Theater 


Ir is not intended to sound patronizing when I say that Archibald 
McLeod, professor of speech, is one of the pluckiest men on the faculty - 
plucky for his years of struggle to produce good theater in the absence 
of nearly every convenience of a public stage. At the time of McLeod’s 
arrival at Southern, in 1947, theatrical facilities included the Shryock 
Auditorium, far too large for his needs and with a reverberation-time of 
seven seconds, which ruined even the neat enunciations of the best of 
Margaret Webster’s company. There were one or two other little theaters 
about the campus, quite as unpromising for their poor lighting, lack of 
wings and dressing rooms, and their stuffy halls. It was not until February, 
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1954, that a new Playhouse was completed, and its sequence of plays duly 
ushered in by performances of Midsummer-Night’s Dream. The Playhouse 
represents the limit of attractiveness which tasteful planning can coax out 
of an old barracks building - it has a strikingly modern entrance which 
just barely hides the old asphalt paper, a foyer with little offices, a sloping- 
floor auditorium, a stage with a respectable proscenium, and enough room 
backstage so that students can thoroughly learn the craft of scene building 
and the other ingenuities of play production. The stage is equipped with 
a clever portable switchboard devised by Lawrence Voss (an assistant 
professor), whose published descriptions have attracted the interest of a 
corporation bent on commercially producing the board for other colleges 
and public stages. 

One walks into the theater and is through sight and sound translated 
into regions of imagination where the only intrusion is an occasional twang 
in the nose of a student actor, or a slight apathy or overeagerness in 
reaching a climax, or a missed line. But McLeod, a man of excellent 
judgment in matters theatrical, knows and attempts to relieve all these 
difficulties. For the most part he must use persuasion, not sternness, to 
draw out his cast, for many are ordinarily volunteers, in addition to the 
course registrants. Over the years he has directed Family Portrait, The 
Silver Cord, and that “couth”’ trifle, Born Yesterday, these having been 
given either outdoors during the summer, or on a stage-in-the-round on 
the big stage itself of Shryock, the audience circled about the little group 
of actors. In the Playhouse have been given a mixture of dramas, early 
and contemporary, and these to the delight and instruction of a faithful 
audience. 

There are other aspects of McLeod’s work: the Southern Players, 
his group, have bundled their scenery and costumes into trucks and have 
hied themselves to various towns throughout Illinois - performances are 
arranged by the Division of Extension for them - and have performed with 
conspicuous success on high school stages, sometimes in libraries, lodges, 
and even a gymnasium or two. The play offered at the matinee is for 
children — Jack and the Beanstalk being one - while the evening performance 
is for grownup audiences. This is a hard labor, but for the twenty thousand 
who are spectators each year it is a welcome entertainment - and an 


enticing sample of the activities at Southern Illinois University. 
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In June, 1955, plans were completed for a new project, arranged 
jointly by the School of Communications and the Chamber of Commerce, 
Branson, Missouri. Drama students from Southern were to spend their 
summer session in Branson as members of a summer stock company. The 
theater itself is a quaint building, and students would presumably rotate 
their jobs so that each one could learn every phase of professional theatri- 
cals. The arrangements were completed to perform the first play based 
on a novel well-known in the area, Shepherd of the Hills, using an adapta- 
tion written by Charlotte McLeod, wife of the Director. 


Radio and Television 


Buren C. Robbins came to Southern in the autumn of 1950 to 
introduce the technics and management of radio (and later television) into 
the curriculum, and has since then been able to build an imposing schedule 
which, for the reasons I have noted earlier, can perhaps best be described 
as if it were under a separate department: since 1952 Radio and Television 
has been a branch of instruction with as many dissimilarities to much 
of the rest of the work in Speech as similarities. Although there 1s cordial 
interchange between the various sections in the School of Communica- 
tions, there are functional distinctions which give point to the gradual 
evolution toward formally separate departments. In his instructional work 
_Mr. Robbins (who has lately been on leave to complete his doctorate in 
speech at Ohio State University - he has done considerable research on 
radio and television audience-characteristics in Southern Illinois) has been 
pretty much a solo voice, for not until very recently has anyone else been 
available to teach the special skills of the two media. The sequences now 
include courses in radio writing, producing, programming, religious 
presentations, laws and policies, station management, audience measure- 
ment, education, with a roughly parallel group in television. 

In addition to the time he has devoted to his own “department,” 
Mr. Robbins has been working as a member of the Area Services staff, 
mainly in connection with tape-recorded programs which he has sent out 
to the radio stations of Southern Illinois (there were seventeen of them 
in 1955). These programs are either such as will present the University in 
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a favorable light, or such as will be useful to the farmers, housewives, 
industrial workers, merchants of the downstate region - useful, cultural, 
or sometimes plainly entertaining. There is a delicate intertwining of 
instructional and service functions here, because students produce and 
perform these half-hour programs, and are thereby able to learn by 
applications of rules, and by experiment, what technics they will later 
need in professional (commercial and educational) radio and television. 
(Most of the major students enter upon careers in one or the other of 
these.) A varied fare of tapes is served up to the station managers, and these 
tapes are accepted by them or rejected for broadcast as the occasion falls. 
Increasingly, tapes are sent to stations in St. Louis, a hundred miles from 
Carbondale, or to Champaign, two hundred, or even to Chicago, which 
is three hundred. 

The present staff has facilities for making first-class tape recordings, 
but not for on-the-air broadcasting. It is planned that the expensive articles 
of equipment which for lack of space have not been put in operation will 
shortly (1957) be built into a powerful Frequency Modulation transmitter, 
and that the University will have its own broadcasting schedule - one 
more varied, more instructional in content. A television station is still in 
the future: through the efforts of the University, Carbondale has been 
assigned channel “space” for educational purposes by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and if a station for telecasting - I bow to popular 
custom in using this hybrid - is ever built, the Universities service to 
Southern Illinois area will indeed take on a second dimension. 


SCHOOL OF. BRINE ARTS 


The Artist has two tasks. He must express his own sense of values, his ex- 
ceptional awareness of the pageant of nature, his interpretation of human environ- 
ment, his crystallized emotion in face of appearances and events. But he has 
also the social function of evoking a comparable response in those to whom his 
art is addressed. We are all potential artists in so far as we can follow the thoughts 
and share the intuitions of poets or painters or musicians. But we are also much 
more than this, in that we can all put some measure of creative order and energy 
into the tasks or recreations of our own lives. 


~- SIR GEORGE Dyson 
Fiddling While Rome Burns: A Musician’s Apology 
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As recently as 1953, the departments of Music and of Art were placed 
under the separate control of a single Acting Director, Division of Fine 
Arts. A year and a half later, the Division became a School, headed by the 
same man, now Dean: Burnett H. Shryock, talented, convivial, ambitious 
for the success of his enterprise, sentimental, enthusiastic. I have already 
referred to him in the chapter devoted to his father, the fifth president of 
Southern, but in these sections shall try to give an account of his own work 
as administrative officer, teacher, and painter. The pattern of a school 
combining music and the arts and crafts is not new, nor is the fact that 
two quite different graduate degrees (as well as undergraduate) are offered 
now; what must be celebrated rather is the explosive increase in artistic 
activity at Southern during the past few years. This is in part because of 
a general awakening of the area (through magazines, finer motion pictures, 
and so forth), partly because of the triumphant success of a popular schedule 
of courses. Many of the difficulties remain, for most students leave Southern 
not much more discriminating or adept than when they entered; but the 
rest have become aware of painting, graphics, symphonic and vocal music 
in a fashion bespeaking well for the school and its first head. 


Art 


When I paint my object is to show what I have found and not what I am looking 
for. In art intentions are not sufficient and, as we say in Spanish, love must be 
proved by facts and not by reasons. 

- Picasso (Interview) 


EVER since 1842, when Rembrandt Peale, the Philadelphia painter, 
agreed. to superintend (without charge) the introduction of drawing into 
the elementary schools of that city, the teaching of art and of methods 
of further imparting of the arts in America has grown in substance and 
scope. For many decades it was restricted - freehand drawing, sometimes 
with pen, sometimes with chalk, was about all. Southern Illinois Normal 
University was therefore quite in style when Miss Mary Alice Raymond 
was appointed in 1882 to teach this skill. In 1894 Miss Matilda Salter was 
put at the head ofa department of art, and she taught blackboard drawing, 
also the story of art and architecture, as well as courses in pottery and 
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clay modeling. Later on, the work apparently fell into neglect, for it is 
not mentioned again in the Bulletin for a good many years. In 1917 Miss 
Gladys P. Williams, M.A. from the University of Cincinnati, came to 
Southern, and until 1942 she was head of the department, teaching drawing, 
design, and several other courses. 

She was assisted by Grace L. Burkett (at Southern from 1908 to 1930), 
and by Lula D. Roach, whose specialty was the history of art, primarily 
classical art. Miss Roach has given more than two and one-half decades of 
service, and besides her classroom teaching has been generous in giving 
her energies to scenery design, the decorating of rooms for school parties 
and dances, and the hundred little displays for which a special gift for 
color would make one apt. Miss Williams is remembered as a good 
impressionist painter in her own right. 

Mr. Burnett H. Shryock, originally a pupil of Miss Williams, had 
been away from Carbondale for many years, at Columbia University and 
elsewhere, but he returned following the death of his father in 1935, 
bringing with him a long list of honors acquired in Chicago, indeed 
throughout the country. He was appointed to the staff shortly. A rather 
elaborate schedule of WPA activities was now radiating throughout 
Southern Illinois, and Mr. Shryock interested himself in this, helping to 
effect a co-operation between Federal and Normal University efforts. This 
program was broken up in 1942, and the University inherited from it 
a multitude of finished paintings and items of equipment, chiefly for the 
making of rugs and pottery.7? Upon the retirement of Miss Williams, 
Shryock became Chairman (January 1943), and he managed to retain 
the services of Aaron Bohrod as Artist in Residence, and later those of 
Raymond Breinin. Bohrod left in 1944 to make an extended tour of the 
battle fronts, commissioned by a national magazine to do a series of 
paintings in his well-known style of blunted contrasts. Breinin was develop- 
ing his flair for large brooding figures of myth and allegory, rendered in 
a fashion modified from the seventeenth and eighteenth century Italians. 
Since the war, Bohrod has occasionally returned for brief periods to 
Southern. 

In 1944 Mr. Shryock left to take a position at the University of Kansas 
City, later assuming the directorship of the New Orleans Academy of Art, 
and for a time the department had Charles D. Tenney as its acting head; he 
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was replaced, temporarily, by Ben P. Watkins, M.A. from Louisiana State 
University, when Watkins arrived in 1946. (Mr. Watkins has remained at 
Southern, as teacher of design, painting, and other subjects.) A year later 
Mr. Kenneth Ervin, from the same institution, was brought in to teach 
design. Others contributed their services, but it was not until Shryock 
returned, in the autumn of 1950, that the department again started its 
expansion. Robert W. McMillan, M.A. from Columbia University, and 
an early associate of Shryock’s came that year, as well as G. Sanderson 
Knaus, who was named first head of the Art Service (a small group working 
on the design of posters, handbills, catalogues, and other University 
publications). The following year Frederick L. Lauritzen, M.F.A. from 
Cranbrook Academy, was called to take over the instruction in jewelry, 
and F. Carlton Ball, ceramist, became a member of the staff, which for the 
next four years remained almost unchanged.7! 

During this period, the department remained withdrawn from many 
of the chief currents of scientific and literary activity on campus, being 
devoted largely to the tasks of building a program of crafts and practical 
instruction in the major arts and several of the so-called minor ones, 
together with the gathering of equipment necessary to such work. 
Fortunately, the offices and classrooms were transferred from a little island 
in Old Main, quite inadequate, to the more spacious quarters in the just- 
vacated Allyn Building (summer, 1951). Short of a new building especially 
designed for studios and shops and exhibition rooms, this has probably 
been more satisfactory than any other on campus could have been. The 
little Allyn Art Gallery is spacious enough to hang forty or fifty pictures 
without overcrowding, the lighting is not obtrusive, and, too, the building 
is centrally located to attract visitors. At any rate, the department has been 
working in two directions, teaching both the appreciation and the making 
of art objects. It has done so in reference to the tastes, esthetic experiences, 
and talents of its incoming students, in this sense: that to organize a large 
program in iconology, or the analysis of antiquities, or the sociology of 
art, would have been thus far rather beside the point, remote from the 
local crying needs for education in the immediate and the modern, and 
for training in the use of hands and materials. 

Except for the city of Chicago, Illinois has not been a state prominent 


for its art centers, and the doubtfully golden glories of even a Brown 
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County, Indiana, have not shone over the small communities of Illinois 
for more than a brief spell. The result has been that most of the con- 
frontations with art which the young people of the lower part of the state 
have had are contacts through the common media of wide communication 
— radio, television, and the like. This need not always imply that the 
standards of taste are low, but certainly they are not built from a sensitivity 
to indigenous products - they are imported, and in that sense are irrelevant 
to the creative processes of the inhabitants of the region. The attempts in 
Southern Illinois to promote contemporary arts and crafts movements 
have mostly failed, and the little that has been done is disconnected: 
an elegant book press in Herrin, a carver of stone here, an etcher 
there, an art guild, a small exhibition room. The upshot is that 
of the commercial products which are brought to this part of the state, 
there are many which are good, many which are poor, but there are not 
the standards by which to judge them, and the purchase and enjoyment 
of well-designed furnishings is a matter of luck. Probably the exhibition 
which had the most disappointing reception at the Allyn Gallery was one 
assembled by several members of the department, going from store to local 
store borrowing items which carried the marks of intelligent design - 
fabrics, pots and pans, furniture, dispensaries for toothpaste and cosmetics. 
Now most of these are a far cry fron the work of an older generation, 
but my point is that neither one is distinctly wanted, above the clutter of 
borax furniture, rosettes, and mohair.7? 

It is against this background that the department has sought to impress 
its standards. It has embraced a restrained modernism. Mr. Shryock himself 
paints chiefly in oil and does many watercolors, too - watercolors having 
real distinction, a fluid restlessness which indicates his own mastery of this 
difficult medium. His work is more flexible than that of Millard Sheets, less 
hectic than that of John Marin. McMillan, in addition to his arduous labors 
in what amounts to virtual headship of the department since Shryock’s 
assumption of higher duties, is a painter who shows technical though not 
spiritual affiliations with the work of Léger - the steely colors, the fulsome 
geometry of his figures. Lauritzen, as well as being an excellent jeweller and 
silversmith,” is a painter of carefully-planed landscapes, with heated color 
representing the light of a remote and ineffectual sun. And F. Carlton Ball 
is a well-known potter, successful in hundreds of shows, who has worked 
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ardently in a contemporary tradition of massive pieces, forbiddingly 
decorated in the richest glazes of the earth. Occasionally Aaron Bohrod 
has joined with him, to incise the lines of his lurid drawings on pots, in a 
style reminiscent of the “seven secrets” of Adolfo Best-Maugard. Mr. Ball’s 
pupils have been notably eager, and have been among the few in the whole 
University to make full use of its equipment, in this case wheels and the 
commodious kiln, through late evening and week-end hours. “At the 
time a person creates some humble item with his own hands,” Ball has 
written,74 “he is as proud of it as he is of any of his other achievements. 
This manipulative activity, making an object with one’s hands alone, seems 
to strike a spark within the maker’s soul, a spark like the vital primitive 
instinct aroused when human life was quite dependent upon each man’s 
invention and creativeness.” The basement of Allyn Building is loaded 
with pots of every description, the best of them evidently carrying Ball’s 
influence. Sanderson Knaus (who left in 1954) was a designer of advertising 
whose ingenuity and deftness were invaluable in his conduct of the Art 
Service. 

For some reason, art students vary their habits almost in cycles. 
Cheerful, co-operative ones suddenly become “dedicated,” as they would 
have it, and turn glum for two or three years. Customs of dress change, 
and the dungarees give way to black skirts for the girls, aprons, black 
stockings; and the students leap from an uncouth anti-intellectualism to 
the assumption of complicated and feathery philosophical generalities. 
Then they turn back again. For this reason, it is usually possible to identify 
art majors more easily than it is young chemists - except that chemists 
are always tireless talkers-out of their formulas and pH readings - and 
their very individuality makes them a type. Of all this, the department is 
indulgent, but is making higher and higher demands upon the boys and 
girls to clarify, intensify, and fulfill. 

The programs of the department are seven in number, with new ones 
expected. There are now two in art education, one in art history, one 
stressing advertising, another product design, and one each for painting 
and pottery. Although the requirements are rather heavy, the methods of 
teaching have been quite relaxed for the most part, with the burden of 
invention and discipline falling upon the pupil. So the typical pupil is not 
a great reader and dissector, he is a quick experimenter, a starter upon 
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hopes, a free agent to let his intelligence lead him where it can. I have the 
feeling that Mr. Shryock has exerted every muscle to keep his staff as 
artists, not as academicians, and to let them convey to their students by 
example what he believes cannot wholly be put into words.75 


Music 


Out of the true plain song they judged the melody; 
Curious conveying hideth much harmony... . 


- Old Proverb 


As much as the fine arts, music lends itself to two kinds of study, 
which properly ought to be combined but which are often separated: I 
mean the various intellectual disciplines related to music - “appreciation,” 
music history, and so forth, on the one side, and the immediate technics of 
performance or composition on the other. It is possible to attain a con- 
siderable understanding of what is involved in music without being able 
to play a note; and really the question whether this is an advantage or a 
disadvantage to men and music is not easy to answer, for this separation 
increases vastly the number of amateurs, many of them learned, yet it 
permits them to discuss music fluently, glibly even, without comprehend- 
ing the hard-rock essentials of fingering, phrasing, intonation, and the rest. 
About the other side of this coin, those who play but do not know, I shall 
have little to say: college music departments in general endeavor to over- 
come any proneness that students may show toward thinking that mastery 
of technic is mastery of the whole subject. College departments are 
organized, therefore, upon the assumption that the able musician cannot 
be either inept or uninformed. 

But this conviction has gradually developed in places like Southern 
Illinois University. In the earliest catalogues of course offerings, singing 
was offered along with Spelling and Defining, and Calisthenics. The 
Catalogue for 1883-84 combines into one a Department of Physical Exercises 
and Vocal Music, and explains its function: 


This is to give grace and symmetry to the frame, and volume and culture 


to the voice. Daily exercises in movement of limbs and body are conducted 
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in the main hall of the University. Vocal music is practiced and taught so 
as to give the student a good knowledge of the art and practice of singing, 
so that he can conduct the music of a school and inspire the scholar to 
cultivate and love this refining and ennobling duty of the sweet voice. 


All this was very well, but, of course, something more was required. 
Instrumental music was added later - it seems difficult to believe that this 
was almost a quarter-century after the founding of the Normal School - 
and in 1902 a separate department was formed. By 1914 (and this was the 
forty-first year of the institution) three persons were listed, Glenn C. 
Bainum, who had a more sophisticated musical background than those 
hitherto;7° an assistant, Julia Dickerman Chastaine, who taught violin, 
viola, and cello; and H. Raymond Moore, who played the cornet and 
taught the brasses. The “‘advanced” course offered a study of, among other 
things, modulation employing chromatics as members of the dominant 
seventh chord, a study of common chords, and sight-reading. These would 
hardly be considered very difficult nowadays. A course in Cornet and 
Trumpet Third Year promised exercises in appoggiatura, mordent, grup- 
petto, and so on - “preparation for solo playing.” One can hear, in this 
far-off time, echoes of the themes and variations played by sweating young 
executants on their cornets, newly shined for the occasion, the theme some 
well-remembered tune, the variations picking up energy and ornaments 
as they went along, the pianist secure in his pedestrian accompaniment, 
the audience enthralled with the brassy cascades that seemed so diabolical. 

President Shryock was soundly convinced that one of the educative 
agencies most easily assimilable by the area was an acceptable orchestra. 
When John H. Jaquish came to the campus in 1923 (taking over the 
headship of the department from Bainum), he was asked to make as much 
of the Southern Illinois Normal University Orchestra as possible, and play 
works that would have an appeal to a very popular taste (one of Shryock’s 
own favorites was a Scotch medley). In 1927 Jaquish left, and was succeeded 
by a man who has maintained a very long association with the University; 
David S. McIntosh was named chairman, a position he relinquished in 
1947. McIntosh did much to encourage the orchestra, organized the 
McDowell Club, for singing77 (in spite of the fact that Shryock at first 
disliked choral work), and later (1930) began his lengthy study of the folk 


music and particularly the singing games of Southern Illinois. Of these 
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he has collected some seven hundred, and has lectured extensively upon 
them. A volume of the games most suitable for recreation in schools and 
at large is in press. Mr. McIntosh has perhaps had the most varied teaching 
experience of any member of the department in all the decades of its 
existence, for he has taught not only course work in theory, trained 
instrumental and vocal groups, but also has taught for a brief time in the 
University School. The year after he came, Wendell Margrave was added 
to the staff, and until before World War II he directed the University 
Band, relinquishing it then to Mr. Allan Bone (here from 1941 to 1947). 
The two groups of those days were both average in size (about sixty for 
the orchestra, thirty for the band), and from a theatre orchestra, a marching 
band, they grew to more dignified status. But these were what was needed 
and what was possible at the time, and it is no derogation of them or 
their leaders to say that there have been many important advances in both 
groups in more recent years.78 Floyd V. Wakeland came to Southern in 
1939, and has remained ever since. He shortly took over direction of the 
choral groups, and with his enthusiasm has been able to build very large 
annual music festivals, about which more will be said shortly. 

In 1946 Maurits Kesnar arrived, with a Ph.D. from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and with many years of training and study in Europe 
behind him. Dr. Kesnar took upon himself the burdens of the chairman- 
ship, and was promptly immersed in many new plans. He reorganized 
the instrumental music, made John S$. Wharton (who had preceded him 
to Southern by one year) concertmaster of an enlarged orchestra which 
later was turned into an area group, with players from all over Southern 
Illinois attending the rehearsals. He was able to get more instruments, 
a dozen new practice rooms, collections of records, and new scores. Kesnar 
is quite the opposite of McIntosh - he is an ebullient Continental, whose 
paradoxes of mood can at least partly be explained by reference to his 
intense musical convictions, which place sound and idea prior to feelings 
and persons. Kesnar had, among other intentions, a plan for making the 
department a kind of composers’ laboratory, and took especial pride in 
the fact that three or four of the members, including himself, had written 
a good deal of music.7?7 The year he came also saw the addition of Kate 
E. Moe (voice instruction) ; in 1948 the department added Robert Mueller 
(theory, composition, piano), and in the following year threenew members, 
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Robert Resnick (woodwinds), Phillip H. Olsson (brass instruments 
and band leading), and Gilbert R. Fischer (piano and theory). It is 
unfortunate that a description of the very hard work of all these 
persons must be somewhat distorted by the compression necessary in 
this section. 

The compositions of Maurits Kesnar have been heard rather widely. 
He is a violinist, and yet his works have not betrayed devotion to any single 
instrument. His musical education, and many of the chief influences 
operating upon him, were in Holland® in a time when the names of 
Strauss and Mahler, or more locally, such men as Brahms, showed the 
contrary directions in which musical style might turn. 

But there are many modern tendencies in Kesnar,*! as there are in 
virtually all other members of the department. Kesnar has rehearsed and 
performed, with the Southern Illinois Symphony Orchestra, several works 
of contemporary composers, although he is well aware that a concert must 
be performed to an audience; and each year he has patiently prepared 
the Messiah, sung just before Christmas, though he has entertained hopes 
that the community will be ready in due time for some of the other 
great choral works. Music with him is a matter of pride: give the com- 
munity, he has said, the best you can, and if this is impossible, give them 
the best they will take. This expression might serve conveniently as a 
motto for the work of the others. 

In the years following Kesnar’s arrival at Southern, an expansion of 
the program enabled the department to affiliate with the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music (1948). Not all of the degrees offered by the 
department have been approved by this association, but the B.S. in Music 
Education has been accepted (1949), as a result of the success in organizing 
a correlated theory program. This has meant the setting up of a music 
theory program more closely integrated - combining harmony, sight- 
singing, keyboard harmony, aural experience into one comprehensive 
course of study. It has also meant the establishment of the “applied’’ major 
and minor student programs in the Music Education degree, programs in 
which the learner is given much more intensive instruction in the instru- 
ment of his choice, with certain other instruments required as supplement. 
These and other steps have brought the department into closer similarity 
with other music schools of comparable scope and stature. 
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A number of instructors were added, and these have slightly altered 
the texture of the department. Gilbert R. Fischer (who left Southern in 
1954 to take up graduate work in the humanities elsewhere), was a vigorous 
and intrepid pianist -.he played three of the late Beethoven sonatas in a 
lecture-and-concert series sponsored by the local Phi Beta Kappa chapter 
in 1951 - anda thoughtful analyst. His compositions were difficult, broadly 
varied, and contained many harmonic novelties.’ Mr. Olsson, an excellent 
trumpet player, and well able to perform on the French horn also (this 
twin gift is not as usual as it may seem at first sight), has charge of what 
in effect are four bands: a Concert Band, a corps of élite players, quite 
small, and devoted to the interpretation of works especially written for 
such a group; a Varsity Band, larger and used chiefly for training players 
in the hope that they will be ready for the more advanced group; and an 
informal band consisting of beginners. The Football Band recruits players 
from all the others. Olsson has composed a number of pieces, one of the 
most ambitious being the Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue (1953), for full 
orchestra; one notices in the score the subdued rhythmic syncopation, the 
strettos and largamentos, constant treatment of the orchestra by sections 
and occasional resort to unison to make a musical point more clear. 
Dr. Robert Mueller’s dissertation, written at Indiana University,’3 is an 
interesting attempt to untie a perplexing knot - finding a tonal base in 
a harmonic system of the Impressionists which has often been thought to 
float without any such fundamental. His solution derives from a definition 
of tonality as “tonal organization,” and to be satisfied with a point of 
central tendency around which the musical elements are grouped: in- 
dividually obscured sonorities, melodic-harmonic “pillars,” and links and 
connections between these pillars. Mueller has also composed a number 
of works, chiefly for piano, and a Sonata comes to mind which is delicate, 
clear, and owes part of its charm to devices stemming from its author’s 
study of French music. Mr. Resnick, an indefatigible and cheery performer 
and organizer of performances, is chiefly a player of the clarinet, but has 
devoted much time to the other single-reed instruments and to the flute. 
Miss Moe has given thought and energy to the performances of chamber 
operas, written chiefly by the early and middle period composers in that 
form, and has found a medium for her directorial talents in the Southern 


Illinois Opera Society she founded. Mr. Wharton has been heard in the 
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complex acerbities of Prokofieff’s Violin Concerto in D, and has been a 
moving force in the University String Quartet, which has given recitals 
both on and off the campus many times.®s 

The work of the department shades into the broader topic of music on 
the campus - for the programs have been played to wide audiences, and 
much music has been planned and even executed by faculty members 
from other sections of the University. The work of Floyd Wakeland, to 
take one example, is mainly of a sort that is for the public - his University 
A Cappella Choir and his Madrigal Singers have performed so often at 
campus functions that they seem old friends; and he has arranged two 
other programs each year for many years which are bound to attract 
wide attention. Each autumn a thousand boys and girls foregather for the 
All Southern High School Choral Clinic.’ Able directors are imported 
for a day of group singing. The pitch may sometimes waver a little, but 
the enthusiasm does not, and the results from a day’s intensive instruction 
carry over a little into later months of the school year.’7 Wakeland is 
also responsible for what is undoubtedly the most important event in 
music education in this region - Music Under the Stars, a remarkably 
varied festival program of choral and solo singing, baton twirling, in- 
strumental playing, and fireworks. It is reminiscent of Johann Strauss’ 
determination to conduct an orchestra of a several thousand; and one has 
heard of a rendition of Tschaikowsky’s Overture 1812 in which the large 
drum was replaced by a howitzer - at an outdoor performance. But much 
_of the music given at Wakeland’s imposing festival is tasteful and appro- 
priate, and it is a persuasive introduction to the more exacting studies of 
Bach and Mozart that are to come. It is also a pleasant occasion for the 
honoring of natives of Southern Illinois who have had excellent careers 
elsewhere, and of men and women who have made careers for themselves 
in the area by teaching and playing. McAndrew Stadium is well filled, 
the searchlights are dazzling, the high school buses, having discharged 
their carloads, are themselves massed in a huge array adjacent to the 
hissing steam plant. It is a work of commendable organizing skill, and 
must be judged in terms of what it does for people who would otherwise 
confront music very seldom. 

The Community Concerts Series, operated from New York but with 
a local campaign and managing committee, has had the guidance of 
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Robert Dunn Faner,’* professor of English, and has brought widely 
different combinations of players, alternating with distinguished soloists. 
In this the Department of Music has taken little part, but the series has 
grown to be among the most successful of all programs of any kind offered 
at the University. The Carbondale Friends of Chamber Music is much 
smaller and narrower in purpose, but has been able, with little subsidy, 
to induce several excellent groups to play. Scattered lectures and per- 
formances supplement all these in an attempt to restore music to its former 
aliveness and to turn back the encroachments of siren music machines. 


Ho BoD TViLS LOIN, O Ba BUR A Ee Ss TET ts 


THE precedents for some sort of school dealing with agriculture, 
agronomy, horticulture, and allied subjects are numerous enough so that 
no excuse is needed for putting these together in a separate administrative 
unit. The division as such, however, is a very recent one at Southern. 


Agriculture and the Horticulture Experiment Station 


To evaluate, or even to record, the story of the Department of 
Agriculture (in 1953 incorporated into the Division of Rural Studies)%9 
needs a treatment in terms of complicated reciprocal linkages which it 
bears to the work of the rest of the University, and to the area. Ever 
since Simeon de Witt, a New Englander, wrote a pamphlet which he 
entitled “Considerations on the Necessity of Establishing an Agricultural 
College, and Having More of the Children of Wealthy Citizens Educated 
for the Profession of Farming”’ (1819), the first of these necessities has been 
well recognized, while the second might have been, had more children 
been sired by wealthy citizens. 

Agriculture has important rights to be the subject of a separate college, 
for as a discipline it comprises parts of sciences and arts having symbiotic 
relationship to one another, and these - sociology, botany, chemistry, 
meteorology, geology, and the rest - receive varying emphasis in different 
parts of the subject. Furthermore, while the work of a chemistry depart- 
ment can probably best proceed apart from questions of local deficiencies 
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or enthusiasms, the teaching of and research into agronomy, horticulture, 
and whatever else is encompassed in the curriculum of a department of 
agriculture cannot possibly ignore regional conditions, if for no other 
reason than that the controlled experiments must be carried out in a place 
tarred with the local physiographic and climatic brush. A mere statement 
of objectives and of facilities would afford little more insight into the 
work of such a department than would a scanning of the verses of a 
school anthem allow one to judge the real worth of the school’s con- 
stitution. 

In Chapter Two I have sketched some of the background for farming 
in the southern part of the state, and it is necessary to supplement that 
account with certain remarks upon the economic results which these 
causative factors have had. The output of agricultural products per farm 
worker in Southern Illinois is low, when compared with the rest of the 
state or even with a great part of the rest of the nation at large.2° There 
is a lack of potassium, phosphorus, and calcium in the soil of the area, 
implying an imbalance expensive to overcome by the addition of chemicals 
to the soil. Secondly, the proportion of level land to total land is very 
much less downstate than it is in the great farming communities of the 
northern part, making it difficult to use the heavy machinery which so 
radically increases the efficiency of each worker. The farms, furthermore, 
are quite small - 60 acres is the mode for the really small ones; then there 
is a cluster about another mode of 120 acres.’ Only Io per cent of the 
farms are 260 acres or over, and this means that profits from the farms 
are hardly sufficient to allow the purchase of labor-saving devices or 
yield-increasing materials. A fourth difficulty concerns that portion along 
the banks of the two great rivers: flooding of these bottom lands is not 
infrequent.9? For these and other reasons, the number of farmers who eke 
out a subsistence living by working elsewhere - in the mines, in factories, 
in service stations - is large, about one-third of the total. The exhaustion 
of soils, the lack of adequate water or drainage, and the air of weary 
futility - all these have meant that many of the more ambitious and 
progressive farm people have left for other parts of the state or Midwest.% 
Many of those who remain have doggedly continued to grow corn and 
small grains on soil much more suited to sod crops (hay, pasture, etc.) 


and to trees.9¢ These are some of the immediate problems confronting 
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the Division of Agriculture at Southern, and it is interesting to observe 
the steps taken thus far to meet them. 

Ever since the Department of Biology and Agriculture was created, 
in 1910, out of the original Department of Natural History, separate 
courses have offered instruction in various topics of agricultural science 
and practices. President Shryock in 1913 helped mould an autonomous 
department which began to use the state farm, acquired just a year earlier. 
The chief figure for over thirty years was Renzo E. Muckelroy, an early 
graduate of Southern, and a man who endeavored to establish close ties 
with the area.25 However, his labors belong chiefly to a period antedating 
the recent burgeoning growth of the University. In the later years of 
Muckelroy’s chairmanship, Robert C. Cassell, Charles H. Stinson, and 
Conrad White held posts in the department,% the first two of these men 
subsequently serving as chairmen for short periods. A specialist, Stewart 
C. Chandler, served in an adjunct role from 1940 to 1954. Chandler was 
named Consulting Entomologist, and was a nationally recognized authority 
on the insects infesting fruits.97 Marshall C. Clark (M.S., University of 
Illinois) taught animal husbandry from 1947 to 1954. 

Not long after the death of President Roscoe Pulliam, and after the 
retirement of Muckelroy at the end of World War II, a number of changes 
took place in quick succession. The chairmanship was passed through two 
hands, and finally Lowell R. Tucker was assigned at the last moment to be 
acting chairman, though he had been hired to begin withasa horticulturist.98 
Within a couple of years the department started on a period of expansion. 
Professor Tucker was quick to note the enormous head start that the 
University of Illinois possessed, even in Southern [linois, in the program 
to assist farmers and fruitgrowers, and he set about to come to co-operative 
terms with the county advisers and teams sent out from Urbana. Thus 
in 1949 was started the first of many six-week farmers’ refresher courses - 
one night a week on the problems of dairying, soil preparation, pest 
control, and so forth.29 Tucker also helped lay the groundwork for an 
important agreement with the larger university on the organizing of a 
station for horticultural research, about which more shortly. 

Two new men were added in 1959,!7 Harvey Smith Woods and 
Alex Reed. Woods (M.S., University of Illinois) was charged with 
responsibility for those farms under control of the department which were 
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not in the formal demonstration or co-operative testing programs - they 
were the farms upon which members of the department could conduct 
their individual experiments, some of which were necessarily long and 
elaborate.1°? Reed (who later received the Ph.D. from the University of 
Illinois) had been earlier employed as a teacher in Southern’s Training 
School (1946) and as a part-time instructor in the department. In 1949 he 
was placed in charge of the six-weeks courses, and later for two years 
assisted in the Vocational-Technical Institute, which is to be described in 
a later section of this chapter. Professor Reed’s most unusual term of 
service, though, was during a two-year stay in Allahabad, India, where 
he taught dairy science and animal nutrition, conducting research as 
well.122 

A year later William T. Andrew (M.S., Utah State Agricultural 
College, Ph.D., University of Michigan) was brought to the campus to 
teach vegetable management, chiefly. In 1950, also, John Hosner (M.A., 
Duke University, Ph.D., Syracuse University) started a forestry program, 
at first simply as a section of the Department of Agriculture. Hosner, 
like so many of the members of the department, has, in addition to 
carrying quite heavy teaching loads, written papers which fall roughly 
into two not very sharply distinguishable groups: the serious professional 
research studies, and the more popular summaries of general interest to 
the inhabitants of the region.193 

As the third newcomer in the autumn of 1950, Wendell E. Keepper 
(Ph.D., Cornell University), a taut, dynamic, and imaginative expert in 
agrarian problems, was called to be chairman of the department. Soon 
afterward, the sum of 123,000 dollars was allocated for his use in building 
model farms and whatever else would be of value in raising the agricultural 
standing of the area. He postponed the planning and construction of 
buildings until a further survey could be made of the requirements of the 
University, in terms of its relation to the surrounding area. His first 
expenditure, therefore, was for the drawing up of a comprehensive report 
by the well-known Doane Agricultural Service of St. Louis, done in 
consultation with members of the department, and others, on the character 
of Southern Illinois farming and the educational steps necessary to mitigate 
some of the distresses.1°¢ One of the leading objectives envisaged in the 


Doane Report was to create a sound farm management object-lesson by 
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which agricultural practices could be taught, on and off the campus. 
Taking it quite for granted that the department would seek out and 
improve the methods for expanding its influence, the Doane Report recom- 
mended that the University purchase enough land to bring its holdings 
to a total of eight hundred acres;1*5 that most of these be divided into 
separate farms of a size average in the area; that these farms be organized 
into different kinds of units so that on one livestock would be emphasized, 
on another horticulture as previously requested by the Illinois State Horti- 
culture Society, and so on.!*6 In a sense this is extremely conservative - the 
forming of nearly autonomous farm units, forced within a very short 
time after the initial outlay to become self-supporting, and then serving 
as models, not of the very best practices anywhere, but of the best practices 
to be put into effect under the local conditions imposed by climate, 
mediocre soil, and lack of money. Most of the balance of the Doane Report 
is given over to discussion of the seven small farms to be set out, many 
of the recommendations being so particularized as to deal with the number 
of cuttings of alfalfa to be expected, the number of pounds of ladino to be 
planted, etc. It is a brilliantly conceived plan, in which little place is 
reserved for the shine of aluminum barns or silos and the clatter of ex- 
travagantly costly machines. On March 2, 1951, President Morris was 
authorized by the Board of Trustees to proceed with the farm building 
program.!°7 Gradually the lands have been acquired, the buildings erected 
or renovated, the light machinery has been purchased, and the search for 
persons qualified to fill the posts as farmers and overseers is now more 
than well begun. 

The work and the holdings of the department cannot very easily be 
classified under a single set of headings, and important projects, bearing 
new classifications, have been brought into being after June of 1955. The 
first experimental work to be set up on a large scale was that of the 
illinois Horticultural Experiment Station, officially begun in August, 1951, 
although some plantings were made in 1949. It is directed, as a full-time 
occupation, by James B. Mowry, whose doctorate in fruit breeding is 
from Rutgers University.!° This horticulture station is quite the opposite 
of the test farms recommended in the Doane Report, although the Report 
did recommend the allocation of land for research into horticultural 
matters. In this work the most rigorous controls, reminiscent of Fisher’s 
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prescriptions for use in experimentation, have necessarily been adopted.129 
Professor Mowry has kindly allowed me to use a statement written by him. 


Initially the Station involved considerable effort on the part of one 
man, but as the Station developed active codperation with other research 
workers on the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station and Southern 
Illinois University rapidly emerged. To date the research of the Station 
is concerned with the production practices regarding horticultural crops, 
with particular emphasis on the testing of many fruits and vegetables for 
regional adaptability; and especially the improvement and development 
of peach and apple varieties resistant to infections commonly found in the 
region, by controlled cross breeding techniques. 

In much of the work of the Station, the topographic and physio- 
graphic characteristics of the land have dictated the need for using modern 
field plot techniques in the design of experiments. I have felt that the aim 
of obtaining reliable information about the behavior of horticultural crop 
plants could be accomplished only if the many variable environmental 
factors can be controlled or at least identified and considered in evaluating 
the experimental findings. The most practical method of identifying and 
measuring the influence of various uncontrollable environmental factors 
is the use of appropriate types of statistical analysis.11° 


One administrative feature of interest is that this station is operated 
jointly by the University of Illinois and Southern Illinois University, in 
an atmosphere of constructive congeniality. Anagreement dated December, 
1949, outlined the various objectives of the station: fruits and vegetables 
to be tested for adaptability to Southern Illinois climate and terrain, pest 
control to be investigated, and so on; and it settled responsibility for 
providing the initial outlay of seeds and seedlings (University of Illinois) 
and the land (Southern Illinois University), and the salaries and operating 
funds for a superintendent and his assistants (both institutions jointly).17' 
Besides the obvious benefits from such co-operation, it means that because 
each project must be approved by a joint committee, there will be little 
likelihood of unnecessarily duplicating work done elsewhere. 

The Department of Agriculture at Southern has worked upon a 
premise that there is a fundamental distinction between two types of 
research, basic and applied, the latter being chiefly directed to regional 
problems. The former is frequently expensive - its tests must lead to 
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conclusions germane to all parts of the country.4’? One might almost 
call it the general part of this symbiotic discipline. On the other hand, 
the regional or applied research may be somewhat less expensive, and is 
without doubt necessary in any program designed to improve farm 
practices in the area: there are relatively few instances where basic agri- 
cultural research findings are brought together for specific testing in the 
integrated farm program under practical or nearly practical farm conditions 
before being offered to local farmers. Consequently the department has 
evolved a procedure for passing upon individual research projects which 
members wish to undertake; and in approving or rejecting such proposals - 
which are submitted to all members in writing well in advance of the 
voting day - prior consideration is given to possible benefits to the area. 
True, the original land-grant colleges established by the first Morrill Act, 
of 1862, created a group of state institutions of higher learning, and agri- 
culture was one of the major fields to be studied. The second Act, in 1890, 
provided for additional funds, much of the money to be used in basic 
research. But Southern is not a land-grant college, and this fact has altered 
its relation to agricultural investigation, having until the last few years 
kept the allotments for the entire work of the department rather skimpy.173 

Regarding agricultural instruction at Southern, Professor Keepper 
has well said that the principal aim is to produce good citizens, the 
subsidiary one to train good farmers. It is sometimes pointed out that a 
common danger to agriculture students is that they become isolated, 
occupied with sheep-raising practices to the positive neglect of their other 
interests; and I suppose this might hold for students at Southern as else- 
where. But the department is committed to overcoming it as far as 
possible. At the time our study ends, the offerings were of three principal 
types: those leading directly into, but not including, professional schools 
of forestry and of veterinary medicine; those aiming at Smith-Hughes 
vocational teaching certification; and thirdly, those for persons wishing 
a four-year degree in agriculture, under the heading of the Division of 
Rural Studies, and for some few in the College of Education. All in all, 
the department has achieved a balance to be envied by chairmen in other 
divisions who have had little chance to strike out in basic research, or 
who have been hampered in their press for funds, or who have had to 
neglect work on behalf of Southern Illinois so that they may proceed 
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with the needed routine of standard courses in demand elsewhere in the 
University.!4 


DIVISIO MO Pen iViERS LYE LENSTON 


EXTENSION programs are of different sorts, over the country, some 
being conducted on the campus itself and being considered extensional in 
view of its different quality or more perfunctory schedule of readings. 
Others, like that under discussion here, constitute a metastasis of instruc- 
tion, a geographical extension, in which instructors are colonizing cells. 

Though extension programs have themselves been extended in the 
past few years, so that they have become typical of almost any increase 
in the public services of the universities, even some of the smaller ones, 
nevertheless they have antecedents which in American education are very 
old. At present it is fairly simple to distinguish between public lectures, 
home study courses, extension work, and continuation schools, but if you 
will allow that the origins of these can have been one and the same, then 
the beginnings of extension work must have been not later than 1816, 
when Queens College, now Rutgers, offered “extension lectures in chemi- 
cal philosophy” to the public./5 In 1826 one Josiah Holbrook outlined a 
plan for a world-wide federation for the advancement of learning, calling 
it a Lyceum,® though presumably its resemblances to the school in 
Athens were not startling. The federation never was brought into being, 
but a Lyceum did exist for several years in New York, and many groups 
were spawned in imitation of its title and substance. What is now Columbia 
University organized public lectures (attaching a small fee) in 1830. It was 
the University of Chicago, under the irresistible Harper, and the University 
of California which in the early cighteen-nineties adopted the extension 
system and caused its rapid spread throughout institutions of higher 
learning, up to about 1925.17 The growth led to abuses, and these in turn 
brought forth a National Association of University Extension, in 1914. 
Standards of teaching, modes of service, and so on have been made explicit. 

On one or two occasions it has been necessary to indicate that Hlinois 
State Normal University has been a good bit in advance of Southern in 


respect of important additions to the curriculum and supplemental pro- 
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erams. This is surely true in extension work, where President David 
Felmley, as early as 1915, was able to secure the full-time services of one 
instructor for extension teaching, thus supplementing the off-campus 
teaching of a number of other persons.‘!8 Not for a dozen more years did 
extension teaching become a regular, though part-time, practice at South- 
ern. The work was under the direction of Russell M. Nolen, of the 
Department of Economics. In the spring term of 1938, Talbert W. Abbott 
took on the first of his long list of administrative duties as Director of 
Extension, though the program was still quite restricted - for example it 
included only courses given for credit. Gradually his jurisdiction was 
strengthened, until, upon his appointment as Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences in 1945, it was seen that only a full-time director 
could cope with the manifold details of the program which Abbott had 
promoted. In 1946 Raymond H. Dey (later to receive a D.Ed. from 
Washington University) was made Director of Extension, although it is 
true that for a brief period he had charge also of Audio-Visual Aids and 
of the Placements Office. His title was changed in 1953 to Dean. He is 
casual, matter-of-fact, tolerant of new suggestions, and untiring in his 
travels to the county seats. 

He has run his division with careful attention both to the public 
relations value of extension teaching and to the bad consequences which 
would follow from neglect of standards in favor of mere complaisant 
opinion. His division is now a member of the National Association which 
I have mentioned. 

In recent years Southern has had something like half the enrollment 
in extension and evening courses which the University of Illinois has 
enjoyed. This is one field, in the very nature of things, where a kind 
of regional conflict between the two institutions would be expected. 
Urbana has colonized as near Carbondale as Murphysboro, seven miles 
away, and once even requested the use of rooms in Southern’s own Main 
Hall for an extension course to which an instructor from the great state 
university would drive once a week. On the other side, it is quite likely 
that if there were an urgent request from a county superintendent (these 
superintendents are the agents in the field, so to speak) up north, Dean Dey 
could hardly refuse to supply teacher and textbooks. In the main, though, 
relations have been amicable. At one time, the University of Illinois was 
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able to take advantage of the fact that Southern offered no summer 
extension program; and accordingly recruited new students for the campus 
or for winter extension by offering courses in a number of towns ordinarily 
thought by many to be in Southern’s keep: Belleville, Carmi, Centralia, 
Benton, and so forth. Partly because of this, and partly because of other 
reasons, Southern has now entered summer extension teaching, with 
satisfying results.119 

The two other colleges in Southern Illinois, McKendree and Shurtleff, 
have both inaugurated extension programs of a sort, and there is a mild 
and friendly rivalry between the institutions for this reason. For the most 
part, their program is more informal than is that of Southern, which 
places its heaviest emphasis - as it always has - upon the teaching of credit 
courses, and particularly those courses required for teacher certification, 
both graduate and undergraduate.'2° The necessity for this emphasis can 
be seen quickly by reference to those sections of this book dealing with 
the preparation of teachers. 

It has usually been true that the students in extension programs are 
of rather different temper from those on campus. This is true at Southern, 
but the differences are chiefly in favor, I think, of those taking extension 
courses. Many are older persons, and they have the stability to undergo 
the fatigue of teaching all day, then driving perhaps thirty miles for a 
two-and-a-half hour evening class (to come to Carbondale would have 
required a drive fifty or sixty miles longer), and also keeping up with 
a standard schedule of assignments. In my own experience, they are for 
the most part men and women of a touching earnestness and integrity, 
many of them able and skilled, friendly, and patient with instructors who 
sometimes use an alien language to describe unfamiliar things. For the 
other part, extension teaching is imposed upon a normal burden of work 
(an hour’s credit in teaching load is awarded for each thirty-five miles of 
one-way driving from Carbondale), and the demands upon voice and 
strength by lecturing or conducting a discussion for an entire evening are 
high. One starts out to drive the long road at a time in the afternoon 
when trucks are beating the highways, and when the yellow school buses 
which, because when halted they cannot be passed, have collected long 
queues of autos behind them, like a dog in heat with her retinue of eager 
swains. And one returns from a weary but somchow quite satisfying 
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evening, driving on a road that is vacant only after an ice storm, and 
finally noting mileage and sundries on a trip ticket which goes back with 
the state car to the Physical Plant motor pool. This is an experience which 
escapes the run of instructors at the bigger universities in cities, and should 
not; for the participants put learning above the difficulties, and are glad 
to do so. 
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Dr. Smith made the important remark, that the labour in which the great body 
of the people are employed, has a tendency to grow less and less favourable, as 
civilization and the arts proceed. The division and subdivision of labour is the 
principal cause. This confines the attention of the labourer to so small a number 
of objects, and so narrow a circle of ideas, that the mind receives not that varied 
exercise, and that portion of aliment, on which almost every degree of mental 
excellence depends. When the greater part of a man’s life is employed in the 
performance of a few simple operations, in one fixed invariable course, all exercise 
of ingenuity, all adaptation of means to ends, is wholly excluded, and the faculty 
lost, as far as disuse can destroy the faculties of the mind. 


- James Mit, “Education” 


Ir is tempting to enter upon a disquisition on the role of the worker 
in industry and business, but we shall have to restrain ourselves to a few 
short comments. There is the seemingly contradictory pair of facts: each 
man performs fewer functions than he did formerly, and the extended 
period of apprenticeship to learn to make a pair of shoes, leather to laces, 
is no longer necessary; yet the individual and seemingly minute operations 
of contemporary industry require more skill, more calculative knacks, than 
did the older ones - and they are frequently more dangerous to boot. The 
usual dichotomy between brain and muscle is but a smaller part of this 
differentiation of two kinds of jobs, for not all the older ones, say in the 
sixteenth century, required physical labor, nor do all modern ones dispense 
with it. 

Industry is at a disadvantage in trying to train men, in two ways: 
although the machines must be understood by each worker, the truth is 
that only a very large or a very small industry can afford the time to train 
one adequately to this or that machine or closely related group of machines. 
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And second, the success and survival of an industry depends not only upon 
the economical and safe operation of the old machine, but upon the 
invention or at least employment of the new one, one which makes the old 
not merely obsolescent in style, but also irrelevant in function. With the 
costliness of in-service training, industry looks to schools, institutes, and 
even universities to train its workers, functionaries, executives. The higher 
in the company staff one goes, the more important it is to have men with 
good general education, but one does not need to go very high before the 
number of persons in any echelon falls off quickly. In consequence, industry 
is chiefly concerned with training a man not in all skills, certainly not in 
all sciences and arts, but only in those related to his six feet of undisputed 
floor space in a factory. 

These points have been so true of American: manufacturing that efforts 
to countervail them have shown themselves ever since the early part of the 
Industrial Revolution. Thus in 1824 Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute was 
founded in Troy, New York, for instruction first in civil engineering, 
later in mechanical. The Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard, the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale, the school of engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan - these came within thirty years afterward.1#! In the 
last couple of decades, the graduates from technical schools have been 
numbered consistently in six figures. 

It is hardly necessary to recount the need for vocational and technical 
training in an area whose inhabitants are depending more and more upon 
the use of tools powered by machine and perhaps controlled by the servo- 
mechanical devices which in a measure are substitutes for human reflexes. 
Sensitive to this need, President Pulliam created a College of Vocations 
in 1943, although this was an awkward third part of the new University. 
President Lay had the Charter revised to include Vocations and Pro- 
fessions, but the fact that purely utilitarian-technical courses and more 
liberal ones were put together was revealed in this hedging title. Therefore 
President Morris suggested that if it were not possible to put the two 
harmoniously together on campus, one group, the first, should be removed 
physically and placed under separate jurisdiction. A committee appointed 
by Morris recommended establishing terminal education programs,!?? and 
in October, 1950, the Vocational-Technical Institute was set up as an 
academic division of Southern Illinois University, in order to provide 
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post-high school training. The earliest phases of the work of organizing 
the Institute are so brief, and it was brought into elaborate operation in 
so short a time, that we may examine it with a lens which removes the 
depth of field, and treat the whole as if it rested in one temporal plane. 

There are two distinct types of program at the Institute: those leading 
to two-year degrees, and those leading to one-year certificates (together 
with certain programs of lesser extent). Each of these operates in both 
divisions: Trade and Industry, and Business. Let us consider some features 
of the two-year course leading to the degree of Associate in Technology 
in Machine Tools. Effort has been to maintain a balance between the basic 
competence in physical sciences and the readiness of its application: the 
content for the six terms is a weaving of these two strands in an intensive 
course directed to improvement of one’s job and position in life.123 Thus 
the first term consists of fifteen hours per week of shop practice, five of 
quality control and shop theory, five of technical drawing, and a like 
number of hours of basic shop mathematics. The fifteen hours of practice 
are maintained throughout the two years, but other topics are considered 
at length, too: welding, English fundamentals, gauge theory, pattern 
making, basic physics, mechanical drawing, business correspondence, too! 
design, elementary metallurgy, management and labor relations. 

Responding to requests from doctors and from hospitals, the Institute 
introduced a varied course for medical secretaries. Shorthand theory, 
typing, English fundamentals, and accounting are dealt with the first term, 
after which dictation and transcription take the place of theory. Medical 
dictation, with its plurality of technical terms and the brief forms necessary 
for their rapid recording takes eight hours in the third term, with threc 
for business correspondence, and again typing and transcription. In the 
fourth term, and for the duration of the program, the student is then 
given experience in the field, but is also offered further instruction in 
sociology, psychology, physiology, and special advanced techniques in 
“medical secretarialship.” 

The instructors of the Vocational-Technical Institute are headed by 
Ernest J. Simon and Harry B. Bauernfeind. Dr. Simon, a determined and 
communicative Chicagoan who did all his work, undergraduate and 
graduate, at the University of Illinois (his doctorate is a honorary one from 
Bradley University), was director of industrial and vocational education in 
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the public schools of Champaign, Illinois, for seven years, after which he 
became State Director of Vocational Education. At present he holds the 
title of Dean of Technical and Adult Education, while Mr. Bauernfeind is 
Assistant Dean, and Mr. William L. Randle serves as Student Adviser.124 
In these capacities, they are in charge of some thirty full-time instructors, 
drawn from industry, from state positions, and (on a loan basis) from the 
regular University faculty. Many are full time, many others part time, 
and far more than thirty persons are involved. Of students there are each 
year about four hundred taking the regular day courses, most of these men 
and women being graduates of high schools in Southern Illinois. 

Dean Simon is also responsible for courses in adult education, which 
was introduced in 1950, and which has borrowed from, and worked in 
conjunction with, the Division of Extension. The chief differences is that 
credit is ordinarily not given for such instruction, whose faculty is recruited 
from the University, from the Vocational-Technical Institute, and from 
among qualified persons outside. The courses cover every conceivable 
subject useful to the citizens of Southern Illinois, and have an ad hoc 
character, being organized at the place where, and at the time when, they 
are needed. Full-time students do not come to them - they are offered 
in the evening, and are for variable lengths of time. The point of view 
which Dean Simon and his associates have entertained is, in brief, that 
the adult is in a better position to know what he wants and needs, and 
exposes his mind to instructional influences as he goes along, rather than 
in a lump, ill-assorted and indigestible, in a four-year program in college. 
As proof of the value of this adult training, Simon would point to a 
doubling of the number of participants in the past fifteen years. 

The present administration at the University has clearly recognized 
the problems which would loom large were the Vocational-Technical 
Institute to be placed on a footing with the other departments, competing 
for space on the campus. Partly for this reason, and partly because of the 
extreme compression of space on the old quadrangles, the former ad- 
ministration buildings of the old Illinois Ordnance Plant have been re- 
modeled to create offices, workshops, dormitories, and the other facilities 
needed for a full-fledged and independent division of the University. They 
are about eleven miles from the campus, on a hot little plain, adjacent to 
the housing project which takes care of so many students and faculty 
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newcomers at Southern. Far the handsomest structure is a glorious sign- 
board on Highway 13, but it has been the aim of the Dean and his staft 
to solidify the work of the Institute, so that the magnificence of this sign 
can eventually be wholly justified. 

As one might expect, the program of the Institute has met with 
Opposition on campus, partly from professors of liberal arts, partly from 
other men who feel that the two-year degree falls between two stools, 
that the background it offers is not broad enough, that the machine and 
other technical work it presents duplicates courses already offered on 
campus. The word “experience” has loomed large in debates. Some of the 
opponents have remembered the construction implied for it by Robert 
M. Hutchins: 


From the university standpoint, at least, a professional discipline to be a 
professional discipline must have intellectual content, and have it in its 
own right. All there is to journalism can be learned through a good educa- 
tion and newspaper work. All there is to teaching can be learned through a 
good education and being a teacher. All there is to public administration 
can be discovered by getting a good education and being a public servant.125 


The question whether experience can teach is, of course, a very deep one; 
but the supporters of the Institute have at one time or another brought 
forth the argument that if it can, then to make the experience of the course 
as much like the experience one may expect to meet later in the industrial 
world, will be paramount. And they point out further that the connection 
between the general interests of liberal arts and the immediate needs of 
businessmen and foremen is not at all clear, and that industry cannot stop 
while the liberal arts student readjusts himself, like a visionary of the sun 
who returns to a cave and a dimmer light. If the liberal arts man were to 
reply to this, ““So much the worse for industry, life must be lived freely and 
not according to a time-and-motion study,” the matter would have to 
rest, for such criticism bites too deep into modern society to be valuable 
here.'?6 The word “‘vocation,” calling, sets apart certain disciplines only at 
particular stages in cultural history: Harvard was vocational right from 
the outset, but the vocation for which it prepared was the ministry. In the 
opinion of Dean Simon, such a discipline as rhetoric suddenly becomes 
vocational, though not a whole vocation, to anyone who has chosen his 
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job - he must communicate persuasively with his public. Simon has what 
has come to be called a very “pragmatic” viewpoint: general and liberal 
education can be considered worth while only insofar as they are useful 
in the business of daily life, and the chief distinction he would make is 
therefore one between training for a whole job, and training to overcome 
specific job difficulties. The method he advocates takes rise from this 
general principle: the work to be done is the first consideration among 
the aims, but even so the training must start in time from a knowledge 
of what this work is going to be - its conditions, the skills it will require.127 
Therefore beginning with small “experiences” of machines and processes, 
Dean Simon would progress to wider and more fundamental generaliza- 
tions, and would therefore invert the customary order of instruction on 
campus: principles-deductions-applications. Education, he has said, is 
focussed primarily on skills, there is no knowledge of the arts that is not 
itself art, that is, a ready ability to perform something. 

Perhaps the reader will have noticed, in many of the preceding 
chapters, that I take the problem of the distribution of functions and values 
as the chief one which confronts Southern Illinois University, both as a 
matter of essential fact and as a matter of history: there has been ever so 
much talk about it, and the conflict really does arise in the nature of 
things, and must be resolved. Any such despairing suggestion as that made 
by Norman Foerster, that the university might go further afield from 
intellectual discipline, is beside the point, but it nevertheless has been made 
repeatedly by those who are dismayed with the changes in higher education. 


If the university gives credit for a course on football or tennis, why should 
it not do the same for a course on tap-dancing or ping-pong? If it gives 
credit for a course on first aid, why should it not do the same for a course 
on urban pedestrianism or the technique of hitch-hiking? If it gives credit 
for a course on broadcasting, why should it not do the same for a course 


on hog-calling?128 


This criticism results from ignoring certain important points. One is that 
few have ever claimed that all hour credits are of equal rank academically 
and that swimming (let us assume this to be a required course) is put on 
precisely the level of literature because attendance and successful completion 
are measured by a single standard in both. Another is that precisely because 
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courses are taught in certain subjects (and I imagine radio broadcasting to 
be one of them), this subject takes on new complexities, and shows itself to 
have formed connections with others not previously evident to the mere 
empirical worker. Really it all depends upon the standards maintained in 
course work. No doubt universities have not included hog-calling in their 
curricula because nobody has thought to inject into this a thorough dis- 
cussion of voice physiology or hog economy, or communications theory. 
It would probably be unnecessary to do this if these subjects were fully 
dealt with in other courses, all of which could be taken by a student 
wishing to enter farm management as a career; but this is just what has 
happened in a great many of the universities, and the results of this have 
not all been bad, by any means. The liberal arts are, ina sense, all the arts 
there are which are teachable by any means of communication except 
direct copying and gestural imitation; and they inform all other subjects. 
But it is a far cry from this point to the further one that all teaching must 
begin with the liberal arts, and proceed deductively from there, regardless 
of experience, temperament, and inclinations of students. In my peregrina- 
tions about Southern Illinois University as I have been searching out 
materials for this book, I have become convinced that many of the persons 
with the widest grasp of liberal subjects have been in what are ordinarily 
bluntly called vocational departments; and I am further convinced that 
they have achieved this grasp not through courses dealing wholly with core 
subjects, but as part and parcel of their vocational ones - mathematics, 
chemistry, economics, and the like often came from a thorough study of 
horticulture, industrial processes, and the arts. The only question is the 
thoroughness with which the arts and sciences are then imparted. I believe 
that Claude Shannon could teach a great deal more about communications 
theory than could most farmers from Indiana; but Shannon is a telephonics 
engineer, not a pure mathematician. Furthermore, in the Middle Ages it 
would have been all very well to impugn hog calling; but in the twentieth 
century, and perhaps owing to the very influences of university work 
itself, hog calling may collect about it enough scientific insights, like 
barnacles, to be of greater moment. The man who refrigerated food in 
the nineteenth century was a simple person, no doubt, cutting the ice from 
a pond when it was ready, and hauling it. His mathematics was limited 
to integral numbers measuring weights. At present he is a technician with 
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a hundred tools, with not a little thermodynamics, with skills in the calculus. 
Who is to say? In any event, I wish my approbation of technical train- 
ing in universities to extend no further than to Southern and any other 
institution similarly situated; it is not a recommendation that all places 
of higher learning follow suit. 
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The pleasure of study consists chiefly in the action of the mind, and the exercise 
of the genius and understanding in the discovery or comprehension of any truth. 
If the importance of the truth be requisite to compleat the pleasure, ’tis not an 
account of any considerable addition, which of itself it brings to our enjoyment, 
but only because ’tis, in some measure, requisite to fix our attention. When we 
are careless and inattentive, the same action of the understanding has no effect upon 
us, nor is able to convey any of that satisfaction, which arises from it, when we are 
in another disposition. 

But beside the action of the mind, which is the principal foundation of the 
pleasure, there is likewise requir'd a degree of success in the attainment of the 
end, or the discovery of that truth we examine. 


- Davin Humg, A Treatise of Human Nature 


Tue history of graduate schools in the United States has been recounted 
so many times that a further repetition here would be otiose; and I shall 
in this section more than usually try to restrain myself to the analysis of 
_ affairs at Southern Illinois University rather than to compare them with 
graduate studies in other institutions. The organization of a graduate 
school presents a somewhat different set of problems from that of the 
organization of any other in a university: the graduate instruction can 
hardly be other than the last which the student will receive, and it is 
presumably an élite standard by which all other courses of instruction are 
to be estimated. A graduate course ordinarily is one whose chief differentiae 
bring a decreased scope to the topics discussed, and at the same time an 
increased variety of procedural technicalities for addressing these topics. 
In consequence, a graduate student, to enter a course, must have arrived 
at certain attainments already - although curiously enough, not always 
in the field in which he is now doing his graduate work. By the time 
he leaves, he should be able to make use of his increasingly varied intellectual 
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arts in order to incorporate these in his vocation. This is much more worth 
while than defining a graduate student by his intelligence.'29 In modern 
America, the same cannot be said with like finality for the undergraduate. 

So the obligation of the graduate school is to the student not only 
as a man and a free agent in society, but also a professional person, with 
bound obligations to his fellowmen. On the other hand, all graduate 
schools are in danger of dealing with their students as if the professional 
aims outweighed the humane, and many such schools are coated thick with 
bone dust. In spite of the inevitable techné, the graduate student has as 
many human aspirations as has his junior by four years, in fact many 
more, for the itch to marry is now stronger than ever, and he knows he 
will have to begin his career in real earnest. My remarks are even more 
true, I think, of those students who have already married and are coming 
back to university life for their higher degrees. 

During the administration of Roscoe Pulliam, a Council on Higher 
Education, representing the five state-supported teachers colleges, together 
with the University of Illinois, met every year and discussed, apparently 
in rather desultory fashion, a co-operative program for graduate studies 
for teachers. As a result of these discussions, a graduate council in each 
institution was set up to make further preparations for such a schedule 
of work. This was in 1943, and the council at Southern was headed by 
Willis G. Swartz.13? By coincidence, this was but three months after the 
successful conclusion of the long struggle to achieve a limited university 
status at Southern, and it was fortunate that both curricular alterations 
could be put into effect at the same time. In January, 1944, Swartz presented 
to a subcommittee of the State Board of Trustees the proposals of his 
committee, and these were enthusiastically accepted.13! Three months later, 
a petition by Southern to be permitted to offer work leading to the Master 
of Science in Education was granted - in the biological sciences, education, 
English, foreign languages, mathematics, physical sciences, and in the 
social sciences. 

I have had occasion to remark that the various councils at Southern 
are chiefly advisory, but there has been a notable exception to this in the 
Graduate Council, which has considerable administrative authority. Presi- 
dent Lay failed to appoint a dean, and Swartz served part time simply as 
Chairman of the Graduate Council. 
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With the accession of a local Board of Trustees, the situation was 
somewhat changed, and the By-laws and Statutes approved by it called for 
a Dean of the Graduate School. It was without debate that Mr. Swartz 
was now appointed to this post; but most of the policies are still laid down 
by him in conjunction with the members of the Council.‘32 The impetus 
toward the offering of work at the graduate level is invariably expected to 
come from the departments, not the Dean; and approval for the courses 
offered is obtained in the same way as approval for undergraduate courses,?33 
except that the demands are somewhat higher and the balance between 
400-level and s00-level courses ~ those for Graduates and Juniors and 
Seniors, and those to be taken by Graduates alone - is more stringently 
maintained than any comparable parcelling in the colleges.‘ 

It is well, before describing some of the problems incident to setting 
standards of instruction to see what manner of man has most responsibility 
in setting them. Willis G. Swartz is a native of Iowa, and took nearly 
all his work at its State University. The sort of organizing he has done 
at Southern, both as head of the new Department of Political Science 
(now Government) and then with the graduate studies groups, has required 
much vigor and tact.135 He is casual, plain-spoken, witty, and puckish 
in his good humor, a serious man who seems crammed with mischievous 
plans - he has a talent for bantering. He is sanguine about the Graduate 
School, I think, for although it is a small one - in 1955 about four hundred 
students were registered for the autumn quarter, and this sums all those 
seeking higher degrees of whatever sort - its very truncation makes it 
one where the Master’s degree is not made a mere way-station to the 
degree of the Doctors. There are two programs of studies which are higher 
than the ordinary M.A. here at present, that of Master of Fine Arts (which 
requires sixty hours’ work instead of the usual forty-eight), and the 
Specialist Certificate. Neither of these was originated at Southern: the 
M.F.A. has been used elsewhere, as it is here, to provide for the creative 
person needing more training in special skills incident to the use of his 
peculiar medium; and the Certificate has been given in many institutions 
to school administrators who have worked longer on the practical phases 
of educational policy than would be implied by the Master’s degree. The 
Certificate has been given very few times at Southern, was formally 
broached only in 1953,136 and is still limited to a very few fields.37 By 
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1954 over six hundred degrees of ail sorts, higher than the Bachelor’s, 
had been awarded, and about five hundred of these were the Master of 
Science in Education. Gradually this proportion will be altered. 

The fact that there is talk of programs leading to the awarding of 
the Doctor’s degree brings up the question of standards again. There is 
a custom which has the force of academic tradition in many universities 
that graduate students will not be failed, certainly not in their final 
examinations. I have known students who have failed at Southern, both 
in their graduate courses and in their oral examinations, but the total 
constitutes a minority group. The trend in higher education during the 
past quarter-century has been in the direction of setting up more and more 
higher degrees and programs in order to confer distinctions, paradoxically, 
upon more and more persons, usually for the sake of professional advance- 
ment. Generally speaking, Southern Illinois University has resisted this 
movement, and has differentiated its degrees only in conformity with long- 
settled practices and for sound reasons of curricular expediency. It is 
extremely hard to discover, from reading histories and other accounts of 
education in the United States, whether standards are falling or rising - 
quite often men with no higher degrees were entrusted with full professor- 
ships at an early age, seventy-five years ago, and the “‘self-educated” were 
often teaching in high schools, occasionally in colleges.13° They had far 
greater command of the language then, they were much more acute 
humanists, their mathematics may on the whole have been more fluent; 
but the hundreds of new disciplines wherewith communication (quite 
regrettably, I think) bypasses mastery of language, whereby popular 
psychiatry is made a substitute for poetry and other classical insights into 
human life and suffering, and whereby shortcuts to computation and 
reasoning are daily rendered shorter - these new disciplines have so altered 
the curriculum that it is difficult to find a common measure for the early 
and the recent in our history.139 But surely some advantage must accrue 
from the prolonged institutional studies which a school principal, or 
lawyer, or engineer, or instructor is virtually forced to bend himself to. 

So much for the program of instruction. The University Statutes 
provide too that “The Graduate Council promote the development of 
organized research within the University and shall formulate the rules and 
procedures pertaining thereto . . . [and] shall evaluate all proposed faculty 
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research projects involving an assignment of time or funds not budgeted 
directly to departments.’’4? In another place I have spoken of inquiry and 
its intellectual motives, and my talk here will be rather about the way it is 
administered at Southern. This University is one ofa number where research 
has been of comparatively recent interest to the faculty and recent concern 
to the administration. Presidents Shryock and Pulliam were both instinc- 
tively productive writers, and no doubt encouraged their staffs to be the 
same; but the idea of setting aside a time specifically for research, of 
expecting results, and of weighing a faculty member’s value to the institu- 
tion on the grounds of these results is one which has been in practice not 
more than nine or ten years. Foremost in the minds of those responsible 
for the research activities (Presidents Lay and Morris urged them, Vice 
President Tenney regulated their financing, and Dean Swartz and the 
Graduate Council has passed upon them individually) have been two quite 
obvious questions: how much is done, and how worthwhile it all is. It 
would quite likely be possible to force each member of the faculty to 
produce something at a stated interval which could conceivably bear the 
name research; but many of the best teachers are excellent readers, not 
writers at all, and the breaking-up of ideas and their reassembly which 
forms part of each method of research is not within the talents of all men. 
Too vigorous a prosecution of research would do damage, perhaps 
irreparable, to the instructional and other services of any university. 
Furthermore, taking it for granted that the good name of such a university 
stems in some part from its accomplishments as a research institution, 
and the publicity these receive, it is also true that the publications wrung 
by force, or even strong persuasion, from the faculty are not of a kind 
that would attract or merit much attention. Thus as in all other things, 
the administration of research requires moderation as a virtue. The 
expenditure of large funds is a warranted response to only a part of the 
requests made for them, and opportunity, money, and equipment are 
permissive aids to research, not ordinarily stimuli, and certainly they do 
not force it. Perhaps for this reason the research program at Southern 
was slow to gather strength, in spite of Tenney’s constant encouragement, 
though in the past few years there has been an increasingly greater accumu- 
lation of papers, books, addresses, and reports which are the fruit of this 
effort.141 Statistics of publication would be little to the point, as there 
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are no sure methods of weighing the papers published in learned journals 
of national circulation against those of restricted interest - by no means 
all of the former are critical, original, thorough, and clear, and by no 
means all of the latter are hasty, muddled, and provincial. Be that as it 
may, as my sections on the various departments have doubtless shown, 
more and more papers worthy of attention have found their way into 
organs of science and opinion, and have helped to make Southern an 
institution of which the word “university” will one day be literally and 
narrowly predicated. 


Cree TERE EPR TEEN 


Division of Area Services 


Thus if it is a question of happiness, which it is to be my duty to effect as an 
end, it must be the happiness of other men, whose (permitted) end I thus make my 
own also. It remains for them to decide what they reckon as belonging to their 
happiness; but it is open to me to decline much that they reckon to it but which 
I do not regard as happiness, supposing that they have no right to demand it 
from me as their own. 

- Kant, Metaphysics of Morals 


MONG the questions which the historian must ponder is one bearing 

on the relation of time to effect - the length of time during which a 

man is a member of a community, as related to the degree and profoundity 

~ of influence he exercises upon its operations. As a man’s stay grows longer, 

he becomes better known, his pronouncements of purposes are more often 

heard, repeated, paraphrased, distorted, and his environment takes a certain 

set — to use the archer’s expression - which can never be wholly undone. 

On the other hand, a man’s stay - and his impact - seems often more 

dramatic when it is short, though an experiment to prove the truth of this 
assertion could never be performed. 

At all events, the effect that Baker Brownell had upon Southern 
[llinois University was striking - would anyone dispute that: He crystallized 
precipitates in a fluent medium already prepared by long years of less 
certain effort, and focal points of endeavor (and thinner opposition) were 
quickly laid down as a result of his exerting the full strength of his 
philosophical speculations. 
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This is not to say, however, that an awareness, often acute, that 
Southern Illinois was in many respects the primary concern of the Uni- 
versity had not existed prior to the arrival of Brownell on the campus. 
W. O. Brown, in his incessant travels through the area, President Pulliam, 
President Morris, several members of the Department of Geography, and 
many others, had proposed that Southern place itself more openly at the 
disposal of the local communities in ways other than formal academic 
ones. What Baker Brownell did, chiefly, was to give form to an already 
existing impulse. It must be owned at the very outset that the Division 
of Area Services which he planned was the sort of organization that, in the 
circumstances, could not come to birth except as the resultant of a well- 
considered philosophic scheme. The usual precedents, such as one finds 
for the setting up of other departments or services, barely existed any- 
where in the nation;? and many of the projected tasks of the division 
turned out to be so subtle that they could not be worked out by mere 
rule of thumb and casual discussion. Accordingly, I shall commence by 
furnishing an outline of the theoretic suppositions which have animated 
the work; this is fortunately not difficult to do, for Brownell is so articulate 
an expositor of his ideas, and his writings have had such a wide currency, 
that a mere abstract should be sufficient for our purposes. 

A word first about what I take to be Brownell’s method of philo- 
sophizing. On his view - a point where he approaches close to James and 
Dewey - it would be mistaken to look for a dividing line between theoretic 
and practical knowledge; there is one knowledge, and its tests emerge in 
its moral and social consequences. Truth is not an attachment to mere 
propositions, nor does it take the form of a development of a system. 
Rather it is an apprehension, morally and socially grounded, of a concrete 
particularity: this man becomes fully aware of this situation. There is thus 
no order of proof, as there would be in Euclid, Newton, or Kant, but a 
practical order of doing things which would enable one to become aware 
of, say, a social reality, and an esthetic order of exposition of ideas which 
would put the reader in a position to have the same apprehensions as the 
author. Brownell as a writer is an artist; but his art does not consist in 
the commonest devices of persuasion, but rather in the blending of hard 
fact and romantic thinking in a single order of statement and description. 
He has had many animating principles all along, but of late years he has 
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chosen to subdue his versatility in order to tackle his major conclusion, 
that human welfare of every sort rests in the structure and functions of 
what he calls the human community.’ 

Brownell’s fundamental distinction is between linear and integral 
activity. The latter is characterized by wholeness, interrelationship of all 
parts, organic reciprocity, while the former is particulate, separate, merely 
additive. The danger of the modern world is that its great complexity 
can no longer be grasped in a unity by the ordinary man, and that in 
consequence, it must be lived and thought of piecemeal.3 These two sorts 
of activity arise partly within an individual, partly as a result of the 
deficiencies of the group in which he lives. (Just as our philosopher would 
deny the distinction between theoretic and practical, so he would deny any 
distinction between ethical, psychological, and political doctrine.) No 
doubt Baker Brownell would concede that there are exceptional persons 
who, while living in a linearly arranged community, could penetrate in 
their reflections or creations beyond the disfigurements of their local 
condition. But society does not consist of exceptional persons; Brownell 
is far more interested in the cut-and-run of the humble, the uneducated, 
the imperceptive, feeling as he does that society must be cohesive and 
whole for these people to be whole. It is, incidentally, this view that 
inspires most of his denunciations of the colleges for being remote from 
the main concerns of human life, and unsuited to adapting students to 
these concerns.4 

In estimating the worth of the community (this latter term he 
occasionally makes broader in meaning than his more restricted notion of 
the human community, and then again he takes it sometimes as a mere 
shortening of that expression), he is concerned with proportionate equalities 
between persons and the total group - equalities of function and pro- 
portions of number. Thus a man who stands as one to the two hundred 
populating his native village cuts more of a figure, fulfills a relatively 
larger number of functions, then the man who stands as one to a million 
in a large city.s The overbalancing becomes greater and greater, until 
finally each act of the man becomes an entirely separate thing, an entity 
without relation to his other acts, to the agent as a whole person, or to 
the city as a whole. Brownell is thus contrasting the first (rural) stage of 
urban growth given in Plato’s Republic, with the last, in which a swollen 
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city spills over into the whole region, taking all its energy from each 
overpowered community, imposing its megalopoly upon them, giving 
nothing of value in return. In the urban world, an individual functions 
as the disjoined fragment of a crowd, which creates his feelings and actions 
for him.$ 

We could examine this difference between small and large quite 
coolly were it not also true that the local community is declining in 
numbers and vitality, giving up its freshest members to the city, a point 
which Brownell documents with plentiful statistics. The communities, 
which he describes as small groups of neighbors who are diversified, co- 
operating, each man having a single personal identity,” are rapidly giving 
way, and the issue becomes an urgent one of deciding how to reverse 
the trend, and then taking steps toward the actual reversal. 

Personal acquaintance is a chief element in the human community, for 
not only does this lead to friendship but also it is the principal way in 
which communication between individuals becomes possible. For this 
reason, the size of a community must be restricted to some number in 
which this acquaintance is possible, and not merely a passing nod, but a 
fairly close familiarity with the interests and passions of each other member. 
Now merely to pare off groups, or restrict their growth, would be 
inadequate to compose a living community: the bonds of diversified 
common activities must be there also. Brownell is realistic in his concession 
that the small communities lose their members, particularly their young 
people, precisely because they are bored, find life confined, unhopeful. 
Hence the only possibility for resuscitation lies in restoring these com- 
munities to their pristine vividness, liveliness, and variety. This being a 
proximate goal, the question becomes one of means. 

Baker Brownell’s first efforts to render his philosophy more concrete 
were made in some of the small communities of Montana,’ and they were 
sponsored by the University of Montana and financed initially by the 
Rockefeller Foundation in a three-year project. (This so-called Montana 
Study was discontinued but not because of inherent failures of plan or 
personnel.) It was the purpose of the study to show these stagnating or 
even moribund communities a way by which, through self-analysis, they 
could come to grips better with their own problems and take active steps 
toward remaking themselves. For this, many aspects of Brownell’s tem- 
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perament were brilliantly suited. His long experience as a writer of books, 
articles, and editorials addressed to the general public, for instance, qualified 
him to state clearly and with no hint of academicism the general purposes 
and foundations of his proposals for self-improvement. His varied activities 
throughout a long career? - newspaperman, secker after buried treasure, 
traveller, college professor - gave him ready entry into the frames of mind 
of these persons with whom he dealt in his work in the field. His personal 
traits — firmness, gentle humor, an incredible modesty, transcendent single- 
heartedness of motive - made him respected and liked in localities totally 
unused to persons of culture and urban polish. 


DIV SIT OINGOP RRR EATS ER VICES 


IN 1951 plans were made at Southern to invite some expert to the 
campus to consult on problems of mutual interest to communities in the 
area and the University, and it was natural that Brownell’s name should be 
suggested. He arrived on the campus early in the summer of 1952, and was 
appointed Acting Director, Division of Area Services. It should be well 
understood that his administrative and field work was not, to him, an 
episode in Syracuse. He was not a philosopher barely released from 
his chains, who, after having breathed the well-sunned air of speculation, 
had painfully volunteered to return to a less agreeable and luminous 
world. (The discovery of the most worthy truths, let him repeat, is only 
to be made as an immediate revelation of the human condition.’) 

At any rate, after a long series of conferences and many trips in the 
field, he drew up an “Area Services Plan’’” setting forth in quite general 
terms some of the most immediate troubles with which the area com- 
munities would have to deal, were they to stave off the disaster of total 
abandonment, and proposing, in three two-year stages, what could be 
done to organize an office and field force for dealing with the new tasks. 
{t was part of his recommendation that three already-existing offices, the 
Alumni Office, the Information Service, and the Placement Service, be 
put under the Director of the Division of Area Services,!? and that a new 
department be created, Community Development, which would be more 
specially arranged for carrying on the sorts of operations first tried out 
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by the Montana Study. The Division of Area Services was not envisioned 
as, and has never become, a school or college in the University (though 
there has been much discussion of its offering courses), but represents, 
as Brownell himself phrased it, “a general function or approach to 
education,”#3 not commensurable with the other departments of the 
university. 

This is perhaps the best justification, however, for my including a 
division which throughout 1955 offered no instruction, under the general 
head of the curriculum. The differences between the sort of guidance 
performed by the Department of Community Development (which is the 
only one of the four seriously committed to Brownell’s philosophy) and 
outright classroom lecturing and discussion is very slight, in terms of its 
aims, but quite different in means, and Brownell himself, in the “Area 
Services Plan,” thought it necessary to try to distinguish the work of his 
group from that of the Division of Extension, which he thought of as 
being off-campus instruction bearing college credit. Certainly the intelligent 
adult populations of towns beyond the immediate reach of the campus 
are the main and proper targets for both. Brownell has made, I believe, a 
Socratic identification of knowledge with right action: as soon as a number 
of persons in a community become clear about a prudent line of actions 
to pursue, they will, barring vicissitudes they cannot possibly cope with, 
pursue it as far as need be. Consequently one may say that all the work 
of the division is in this respect teaching, no matter if there is much by-play 
such as parades and celebrations of a town’s achievements. The college, 
in Brownell’s view, moves out to the community, the community moves 
into the college, and this produces a reciprocity of teaching and learning 
quite the same as that between an able instructor and his students. 

The four subdivisions of Area Services were to have this much in 
common, according to Brownell: together they would be the best way of 
taking the University far beyond the outlines of the campus and would 
therefore constitute ways of bringing the benefits of its advice and stimula- 
tion to the towns in the southernmost third of Illinois. The practical 
difficulty was, of course, in getting four such disparate offices to work 
together except in the broadest administrative sense. Whatever stresses 
might have been engendered, however, have been reduced, and the division 
continues to function quite happily as a unit. 
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(I shall describe the four offices in different places, so that while the 
Department of Community Development and the Communications 
Service will be considered in the present chapter, the Alumni Office and 
the Placement Service will appear when we treat the careers of students 
subsequent to graduation.) 

Baker Brownell’s appointment as Acting Director (June, 1952) was 
changed to Director some months later (in addition to the title Visiting 
Professor of Philosophy). From the very beginning, the Associate Director 
was William J. Tudor, who had come to Southern in 1948 chiefly to carry 
on sociological research in the rural districts - research thus leading 
directly into the program of the Area Services. It was, however, work of 
an eminently practical sort as well, for Professor Tudor maintained close 
contact with the Shriners, Southern Illinois Incorporated, the Boy Scouts, 
and relief agencies - groups that in their very nature were concerned with 
public welfare.14 Boldly, these two men began to implement the Area 
Services Plan. 


CONMUONTEDY. DEVELOPMENT 


Some safeguard may be provided, against increasing centralization of control 
and politicisation of the arts and sciences, by encouraging local initiative and 
responsibility; and, as far as possible, separating the central source of funds 
from control over their use. We should do well also to refer to the subsidised 
and artificially stimulated activities each by its name: let us do what is necessary 
for painting and sculpture, or architecture, or the theatre, or music, or one or 
another science or department of intellectual exercise, speaking of each by its name, 
and restraining ourselves from using the word ‘culture’ as a comprehensive term. 
For thus we slip into the assumption that culture can be planned. Culture can 
never be wholly conscious - there is always more to it than we are conscious of; 
and it cannot be planned because it is also the unconscious background of all our 
planning. 

-~ T. S. Euiot, Notes Toward a Definition of Culture 


IN 1953 the Department of Community Development came to life, 
and this with startling suddenness. 

The first and chief associate appointed to the department was Richard 
Waverly Poston, who in 1946 had become curious about Brownell’s work 
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in Montana, then interested, then as he puts it, obsessed. Mr. Poston 
became a tireless worker for the success of the general aims, and was placed 
in charge of a project at the University of Washington, aiding the self- 
development of communities there. Fresh from this, he came to Carbon- 
dale. Poston’s two books, Small Town Renaissance'5 and Democracy is You: 
A Guide to Citizen Action,!® were recently off the press; he was as convinced 
as Brownell himself of the need for planned action in many of the towns of 
the Southern Illinois area. He was, it goes without saying, thoroughly 
familiar with devices for intelligent democratic action such as Brownell 
had earlier described.17 Now although Poston, much the younger man, had 
been so to speak a pupil of Brownell and although he has continued to 
accept and promulgate many of the fundamental premises of Brownell’s 
outlook upon communities, still there has been a difference of methods 
which cannot go unnoticed. 

Brownell and Poston agree that the basic device to bring about 
sensible concerted action in a community is a study group - but here 
they differ greatly in detail, Whereas Brownell (in the Montana project) 
worked with small groups meeting quite informally, emphasizing ana- 
lytical and personal aspects, Poston has attempted in most of his work in 
Southern Illinois to make the group resemble a full-scale town meeting, 
with as many as possible participating. Whereas Brownell was an intimate 
councillor, Poston has felt that close study could be only a part of a larger 
communal movement, and has encouraged methods which have a greater 
popular appeal - the meetings, for example, are often preceded by a 
torchlight parade or a concert played by the high school band. In Brownell’s 
view, the members of the study group should attend freely but with great 
consistency, and they undertake a rigorous penetration of their own town 
and themselves, occasionally discovering, as in psychoanalysis, that the 
faults which appeared most glaring were in fact not as serious as others 
previously unnoticed. There is nothing in Poston’s devices which precludes 
this, but the frontal attack is quicker, broader. The individual committees - 
for church, industry, education, etc. - may have as many as thirty or 
forty members, although one may imagine that a smaller number in each 
assume the real burdens of study. From the very first town meeting there 
is an emphasis upon completing some project, in the hope that this will 
encourage the community to enter into the program more enthusiastically. 
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Town meetings open with a discussion of general plan, then one of the 
committees presents a report of its findings after which “buzz sessions” 
are held, each containing a fraction of the total membership, to discuss 
the report. After the “buzz sessions” the whole group reassembles, and 
short reports are made on the thinking of the “buzz sessions”; the meeting 
ordinarily closes after a vote to accept or reject the recommendations. 
Each meeting of whatever size - this is important - has a leader, preferably 
a skilled one, and each meeting has a recorder of minutes. 

One of the chief restraints imposed by the department upon itself 
was that no community would be approached by the University with 
offers of help - the department must first be invited by a representative 
group within the town. After preliminary interchange of estimates of the 
need for help, the department would arrange to send its field representa- 
tives — often, with Brownell, an individual, often, with Poston, a team. 

It is hardly needful to recapitulate the sort of erosion that has over- 
taken so many of the local towns, and which I have tried to account for in 
Chapter Two. Chiefly, I suppose, these communities have been too little 
varied in their main sources of income, and when industrial disasters have 
struck them, frequently they have not recovered. Thus West Frankfort 
has had a wretched history over the past few years, owing to the closing 
of mines, a downward course that a catastrophic explosion in late 1951 
did nothing to slow; but Centralia, which was similarly maimed by a 
mining accident in 1948, could depend upon its railroad shops as well, 
and has been all in all moderately prosperous since then. 

There seems also to be a level of merit at which the communities are 
willing to stop, once they have reached it. Several towns have started in to 
make improvements, but after a few tentative, and often quite successful, 
ventures have decided that further improvement is not worth the addi- 
tional effort. Obvious need seems to be prerequisite. But here again we 
notice that the very small villages of two or three hundred, or even less, 
do not ordinarily look for help, or seek to help themselves, even though 
they might succeed brilliantly in their scale. And it is apparently true as 
well that there must be a balance between fear and confidence, between 
poverty and plenty, between meckness and aggressiveness, before the 
method conceived by Brownell and somewhat altered by Poston can have 
its best effect. 
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The first municipality asking for help in Southern Illinois was Eldorado 
(December, 1953), a town of some four thousand inhabitants, with four 
thousand more in the environs, not far from the Ohio River and fifty 
miles from Carbondale. The dramatic success of the work started there by 
the department was better than average, but its history is fairly typical,*é 
and I describe it briefly to show the procedures employed in a growing 
number of communities. 

The Eldorado group immediately saw the need for, and took, a census 
of the town and surrounding areas. The count showed that about half of 
the males twenty to twenty-four years of age had left town in a three-year 
period, chiefly because one coal mine after another had closed. Five times 
the number of men remaining were men over sixty-five years. Three 
hundred and sixty-one houses in the town were unoccupied. One-third 
of all occupied homes had no running water. Many of the working men 
travelled as much as seventy-five miles to get the jobs they needed to 
support their disheartened families. 

The breaking down of social barriers, as the study group formed, 
proved as fruitful as it was ticklish. The group, at length well amalgamated, 
finished its work with a very large number of concrete proposals, and 
evidently the temper of the town was quite right, for a large number of 
these were speedily put into practice. About 60 per cent of all towns- 
people had a hand in the many projects. The intensive advising work of 
Poston and other members of the department gave rise to a number of 
reports prepared by the townspeople - reports on population, buildings, 
recreation, and the like. Two years and a half after the program had 
started appeared the Report on the Economic Resources of Eldorado, Illinois.19 
It is well to glance at it for a moment. This unusual document, over a 
hundred pages long, is a far cry from the ordinary blurbs released by 
chambers of commerce to entice new industries to settle, and although 
this settling is one of its objectives, nevertheless the Report is frank and 
impartial.2¢ 


Through town meeting discussions [it begins] and citizen research and 
action, and with the assistance of the Department of Community Develop- 
ment of Southern Illinois University, the people of Eldorado are attempting 
to work out ways by which they might solve their problems to the 
greatest possible extent for themselves. 
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In this program special committees have conducted research into the 
community's population and social structure, its churches and organizations, 
its governmental services, its social agencies, its physical appearance and 
design, its educational system, its health needs and resources, its opportuni- 
ties for improved recreational facilities and programs, and its history. Other 
comunittees have made a special study of agriculture in the area, its retail 
trade and services, and all of these committees have prepared special reports 
which have become the basis for long-range planning and action.?! 


The progress described was all part of what became known in the 
admiring press of the nation as Operation Bootstrap, which has been 
awarded highest honors in a national community achievement contest in 
1955. The Report lists twenty-eight quite tangible results of its labors, 
running from the planting of enormous numbers of daffodils along the 
streets, through the organization of a Labor Relations Board, a Home 
Industry Council, A Social Service Committee for sponsorship of adult 
delinquents throughout the county, to an Art Center containing ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of equipment for community use. “Here our 
people are given instruction [by personnel specially assigned from Southern 
Illinois University] in the techniques, the aesthetic values, and the design 
of ceramic craft by an expert... . We have discovered that we have in 
our area extensive deposits of high-grade ceramic clay.’’? 

The Department of Community Development has also worked, 
usually as a team, in towns either larger or smaller than Eldorado, although 
villages of a few hundred have received relatively little attention for the 
present.23 When local interest burns brightly for a time, then dies down, 
the department usually feels that its own energies had best be spent else- 
where, although it makes strenuous exertions to stimulate local enthusiasm 
when once invited to serve. Most of the effort is directed to improving 
physical surroundings (park construction, public building improvement, 
sewage disposal, and so on), but it is also directed toward changing the 
attitudes of the townspeople sufficiently so that the initiative and respon- 
sibility for continuing can be assumed by them when the department 
has accomplished its major “teaching and preaching,”24 and is ready to 
move on. 

This entire program is so far from ordinary conceptions of instruction 
and research, or even of subsidiary university functions such as student 
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health services, that there has been a certain amount of residual mis- 
understanding on the part of a ponderable number of faculty members, 
many of whom had been poorly informed of the Area Services’ Plan and 
its financing in relation to the regular budget. Unfortunately, Brownell 
was not at Southern long enough for this opposition - which at most was 
fairly mild — to die out. He left active professional life about two years and 
a half after he arrived: late in 1954 he retired to write. The division, whose 
director was informally considered to be more nearly co-ordinate with 
a vice-president than a dean or the directors of the other divisions was 
placed under the acting headship of Professor Tudor. 

There are certain inescapable practical paradoxes in the whole con- 
ception of area services, and to these I think that the chief participants 
at Southern would be willing to admit. On the one hand the effort has been 
to revitalize the small communities and show them their inherent worth 
above the large cities. On the other hand, as soon as this is done, or 
perhaps in the course of its being done, a community becomes attractive 
to newcomers, and becomes quite conscious of this attraction, the result 
being that it begins to set its sights on physical enlargement and enrich- 
ment that go a long way beyond restoration of earlier ways. Rooted in 
the notion of repair is also the notion of advance. Now Baker Brownell 
has not insisted that each village remain a village, each town a town, and 
he points out repeatedly that small communities, even though they are 
natively fresher and longer-lasting than the cities, can die out. Perhaps he 
would say that if Eldorado does become more industrial, more urban, there 
will be satellite villages to take its place, and that it can show them by its 
own example what can be done by a small town that was in desparate 
plight. But in truth, the cards are stacked heavily against such a 
bootstrap-lifting enterprise. 

There is a larger, if not heavier task, which originates in the need 
to create a better sense of unity within the area and at the same time not 
permit it to exfoliate - psychologically or economically - from the rest 
of Illinois. The regional approach, implicit to some extent in the thought 
of both Brownell and Poston, is slowly developing in the department, and 
no doubt the years to come will see additions and modifications that will 
alter procedures, although much of the original philosophic doctrine will 
be retained in outline. 
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COMMUNICATIONS SERVICE 


As we have already noted, the Information Service was taken (on 
July 1, 1953) into the new Area Services Division although it, or its 
forerunners, had been in existence for a score of years beforehand. Richard 
L. Beyer, of Southern’s Department of History, wrote publicity releases 
for a number of years, and later Miss Lorena J. Drummond took over the 
work, for which an office was shortly assigned (1945). In 1951 Mr. William 
Lyons was placed in charge,?5 upon Miss Drummond’s resignation, and 
he has continued ever since, a mild-spoken, whimsical-eyed man looking 
for all the world like the editor of a fine liberal country newspaper. To 
tell the truth, Mr. Lyons has had ceaseless dealings with many editors, 
both local and metropolitan, and a part of his labors must consist in this, 
that by performing services for them and keeping them amused, he will 
be able to look forward to their printing of information about Southern 
Illinois University. To this end, he mails out a sheet of tall stories, anecdotes 
of the trade, gossip, and outlandish jokes. For this and many other reasons, 
he has been wonderfully successful in placing Southern’s ordeal, and the 
meeting of it, in a clear and undistorting light before a large and varied 
public - “News from Bill Lyons,” the heading used on most release 
materials proper, finds its way increasingly into the newspapers of St. Louis 
(where Southern has usually enjoyed a good press), Chicago (where the 
Tribune has mixed feelings), and other large cities, not to mention occasional 
acceptance by national wire services and magazines. To achieve this result, 
he has mailed his little mimeographed releases in a judicious balance 
between popular and serious materials. Southern’s Peach-Day queens are 
passing fair, and are given excellent coverage in the journals of the area and 
further away, but Southern’s more unique and relevant contributions to 
higher education have also been well presented by Lyons’ staff of writers.?° 
His task has been made easier, it is true, by certain spectacular phases of 
the growth of Southern - its vaulting increase in enrollment, the undis- 
guised success of the Community Development program, in several places, 
the unusual work of the Biological Research Laboratory, and so forth. 

At any rate, Lyons conceives his work to be not only directed toward 
editors and the public, but also towards the staffs within the University: 
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it is well, he believes, to persuade them wherever possible of the value 
of good public relations, and to instruct them, where necessary, in the 
routine niceties of acquiring a good press. The best public relations for 
the University comes from within the faculty, administration, and student 
body themselves. At the same time many of the editors, particularly (and 
oddly) those in Southern Illinois, have had to be brought to the point 
where they could recognize the institution as likely to be of great news 
value to their own readerships. 

The tact which is necessary in the exercise of good public relations 
is a fine one: the public should be acquainted with the financial condition 
of the institution, partly because it has a right to know,?7 partly because 
support for new programs must come from the people’s awareness of the 
need for money, yet many types of financial transaction, for example 
salaries of professors and administrators, are by delicacy kept out of print.?° 
Southern has hitherto had a small and relatively inexpensive athletic pro- 
gram, so that revelations of its cost would not be as damaging as in many 
schools. But the large amounts of money that have been spent on old 
barracks buildings, reconditioning and servicing them, has to be carefully 
interpreted to a public which might feel that such makeshift expedients 
are a waste, not realizing that the alternative to them for several years, 
a decade perhaps, is bare ground. 

The faculty as a whole has come to realize the service done by good 
publicity, and a clipping enclosed by a relative in a far-off city, with 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, carefully underlined is occasion for 
an access of pride, and for the concession that public relations, in the sense 
of “story and pix,” is also becoming respectable in the minds of those 
whom it most obviously benefits.29 

The Radio Service and the Television Service are parts of the same 
branch of Area Services, but they have been treated, at least briefly, in 
connection with the departments in the School of Communications, as 
instructional units, and I hesitate to repeat what has already been said there. 

Perhaps the appropriate close to this chapter would be to remark a 
little further on the agencies which have endeavored to contribute to the 
revival of Southern Illinois, though it is not the intention to describe their 
work - the Educational Council of One Hundred, Inc., Southern Illinois 
Inc., the various local chambers of commerce, civic councils, labor relations 
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groups. It would be too much to say that Southern Illinois University 
has a hand in all these; yet it is true that in most of the larger and more 
regional groups, at one time or another, members of the faculty or staff 
or administration have appeared prominently. Some of the guiding prin- 
ciples of these groups have grown out of University thinking and prose- 
lytizing, some of them have evolved independently. As one surveys the 
area in the mid-fifties, one hears a note of subdued optimism, sometimes 
a confidence born of only very small changes for the better, yet one not 
wholly misplaced either. But one caution should be heard too: a network 
of roads from St. Louis is being talked of, as part of an enormous federal 
project, but if this is actually constructed, if the factories, business, and 
new wealth this might entail were suddenly to be thrust upon Southern 
Illinois, then the people will need all the philosophy of Brownell, all the 
practical resolution that Poston and his colleagues could teach them, to 
prevent a dislocation of communities that would dwarf any that has been 
caused by the piecemeal closing of the mines. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


1. “Curriculum and procedure then can 
be never wholly fixed and rigid because 
there is no repetition of the teaching 
situation.” - M. M. Thompson, “Tdeal- 
ism as Educational Philosophy,” Twen- 
tieth Century Education, ed., P. F. Valentine 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 
1946), p. 30. 

2. One author who falls into difficulties 
is Mark Van Doren, who starts from 
the assumption that “The curriculum, 
as its name makes clear, is one course 
if it is not one study. It is the course 
over which the student moves as he 
masters the liberal arts.” - Liberal Educa- 
tion (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1943), p. 118. 

3. The research for this was performed 
by a student at Southern, Bob Curtis, 
the lettering and design by Bill Plater. 
The chart was prepared for the Diamond 
Jubilee at Southern, held in October of 
1949. A reproduction of it is contained 
in a pocket foldout attached to Dean 
Lentz’ Seventy-Five Years in Retrospect, 
Southern Illinois University Southern 
Illinois Series No. 2 (Carbondale, 1955). 

4. First Annual Catalogue, 1874-75. This 
is also referred to as the Normal 
Bulletin. 

5. The Higher Learning in America (New 
York: Viking Press, 1918), p. §. 


6. To confirm that this was happening 
elsewhere too, see Charles A. Harper, 
Development of the Teachers College in the 
United States (Bloomington, IIl.: Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, 1935), p. 337. 

7. “The mid-1940’s saw the culmination 
of a trend foreshadowed by the theories 
of Folwell, the group plan of Lowell, 
and the attempt by Meiklejohn to 
integrate fields of knowledge. The latter 
aim had been in part defeated by the 
increasing fragmentation of knowledge 
which crystallized in the departmental 
system of organization. A typical college 
offered about 600 courses; a university 
as many as 2,700. Introductory science 
was broken up into Biology 1, Chemis- 
try 1, Geology 1, Physics 1, Astronomy 
1, etc. Psychology deserted the mansions 
of philosophy to claim laboratory space, 
and set up its own Psychology 1.” - 
Ernest Earnest, Academic Procession (New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1953), p. 325. 

8 Harry D. Gideonse, “The Coming 
Showdownin the Schools,” The Saturday 
Review of Literature, Vol. 28 (February 3, 
1945), DP. 7: 

9. Baker Brownell, who had good 
reason to feel the smarts of opposition 
himself, says: “Courses de novo in 
integration face the resistance of those 
faculty members who resent intrusion 
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into their sacred groves. They see the 
ark defiled by the hands of the un- 
anointed. They strike in priestly rage 
at those who do not recognize the 
rituals of approach and procedure. “Are 
not these men, they ask, ‘outsiders, 
untrained in the specialities of the field 
and beyond the departmental control: 
Why should they not be smitten down 
when the academic order of precedence 
and departments is threatened by them? 
This was the cause in part of the defeat 
of the experiment by Meiklejohn at 
Wisconsin, of the endless sabotage of 
the course in Contemporary Thought 
at Northwestern, of the deadly attack 
on the campus course at Iowa, and so 
on down the list.” - The College and 
the Community (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1952), p. 179. 

10. Ibid., p. 182: “It is clear, I think, that 
this multiplication of survey courses 
under different instructors tends to 
repeat in less rigorous form the older 
course and department patterns. It is an 
amelioration of the evil but is not 
fundamental as reform.” See Norbert 
Wiener, who says: “Thus the material 
which comes to the colleges and the 
universities seldom rises above a drab 
mediocrity. This low-grade ore must 
undergo a special processing before it is 
to yield usable metal. The present 
fashionable mode of processing in 
cultural subjects is the survey course. 
Now, a survey course may be very 
useful to convey a general orientation 
to the student who is already full of 
special knowledge. For the student who 
first meets Plato and Aristotle, Bacon 
and Locke, in such a course, it can only 
serve the purpose of sophistry: that is, 
of the ability to talk with a certain 
amount of conviction on subjects of 
which one knows nothing. When it 
goes outside of philosophy and literature, 
and is used (of all places!) in mathe- 
matics, and when in particular it is 
confined to the rather perfunctory 
reading of a few great books, it is not 
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only useless, but definitely harmful; for 
it gives a false picture of what mathe- 
matics is at the present day, and of what 
constitutes its present intellectual de- 
velopment. This is equally true in the 
physical and biological sciences.” - The 
Human Use of Human Beings (New 
York: Anchor Books, 1953), p. 157. 

11. These listings are taken from a report 
of a Subcommittee on Distribution and 
Departmental Groupings, Faculty Coun- 
cil, published to the faculty in 1955. 

12. This is from a report by the Sub- 
committee on Objectives, published to 
the faculty April 1953. 

13. An insistent advocate of a broader 
point of view, and of more general 
courses 1n universities to communicate 
this, is Ludwig Von Bertalanffy, whose 
“Philosophy of Science in Scientific 
Education” was published in The 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. 77, No. 5 
(November 1953), pp. 233-39. But he 
says: “There are, however, three general 
considerations applying, irrespective of 
the particular program followed. First, 
with all due respect to the philosophers, 
a course in the philosophy of science 
should be given by a practicing scientist, 
for only he who works practically in a 
certain field has the necessary immediate 
experience of scientific methods and 
problems. Second, a course in the 
philosophy of science is not a survey 
course in the way of Introductory or 
General Science. Rather, it presupposes 
that the student has already gained 
knowledge of facts and scientific methods 
in one or several fields... .” 

14. For example, Harold Rugg reports 
his experiences on a junket around the 
country, studying teacher training in- 
stitutions: “In all the other universities 
at which I stopped, and I believe the 
situation can be generalized for the 
entire country, the Colleges and Depart- 
ments of Liberal Arts and Science do 
not collaborate with the Colleges of 
Education in building a designed and 
unified program in the education of 
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teachers. Indeed, the gap between them 
is as wide as that traditionally widest 
street in the world which exists, we are 
constantly told, between Teachers Col- 
lege and the Graduate Faculty of 
Columbia University!’ - The Teacher 
of Teachers (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1952), p. 232. As a former student 
at Columbia University, I can testify 
to the putatively great width of 120th 
Street between Broadway and Amster- 
dam Avenue. West of Broadway, and 
east of Amsterdam, however, it narrows 
into anormal street. And yet, there are 
some indications that this need not be 
always so: thus the joint volume General 
Education in a Free Society, prepared 
under the sponsorship of James Bryant 
Conant (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948) reviews in a 
cursory way the dialectical discussion 
taking place in a large committee 
preparing this so-called Harvard Report, 
and the editor comments (p. vi): “To 
one who has listened for years with 
considerable dismay to the “Educators 
and school men’ belaboring the ‘pro- 
fessors’ and vice versa, this unanimity 
seems like the dawn of a welcome day. 
The writer of the foreword is obviously 
a biased witness, but to him the first 
four chapters of the book under com- 
position are a heartening sign that 
‘college professors and school teachers 
and administrators can come to under- 
stand each other’s difficulties if they 
will put their minds upon the task.” 
15. James Burnham, The Managerial 
Revolution (New York: John Day Co., 
1941) is typical. He says (p. 82): “Even 
in earlier capitalist times, the function 
of technical management was not crucial. 
The process of production was so simple, 
the division of labor so little developed 
compared to today, that hardly any 
special skill and training were necessary to 
carry out the functions of management.” 
16. This point was stressed to me by 
William C. Bicknell, late head of the 
Department of Industrial Education at 
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Southern, not long before his death. 
His objection to ordinary union training 
was that it so frequently restricted a man 
to the learning of a single knack, not 
the thorough comprehension of a whole 
craft. This distinction, as between the 
general who must know many arts, 
and the saddler who knows but one, is 
a commonplace in Greek philosophy. 

17. Robert M. Hutchins disagrees by 
identifying what is unimportant with 
what is vocational: “So I deplore the 
multiplication of trivial courses, in 
cosmetology, fishing, and tapdancing, 
which swell the catalogues of great 
American universities and which have 
no purpose except to help the student 
while away four years without using 
his mind. Think of the most futile 
childish, irrelevant subject you can - 
think of parlor games, think of self- 
beautification, think of anything you 
like - I will undertake to find it for 
you among the courses offered by 
American institutions of higher learn- 
ing.” - The Conflict in Education (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1952), p. 13. 

18. The Crisis in the University (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press, 
1949), p- 24. 

19. Thus Wendell E. Keepper, then 
Chairman of the Department of Agri- 
culture (more recently Dean of the 
School of Rural Studies), put it when 
he said that the aim of his department 
was to produce citizens first, expert 
farmers afterwards. This is repeated, 
substantially, in countless ways through- 
out departments offering subjects similar 
to agriculture and horticulture. 

20. Liberal Education, p. 67. Lewis Gannett, 
in his famous column “Books and 
Things” in the New York Herald Tribune, 
summed up his review of Van Doren’s 
work by saying: “I have never read an 
essay on education which opened more 
windows, or closed more doors.” 
Disraeli once said that it is easier to be 
critical than to be correct. Van Doren’s 
work is a good one. 
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21. The Aims of Education (New York: 23. Clarence E. Lovejoy, Lovejoy’s College 


New American Library of World 
Literature, 1949), p. 58. 

22. Harper, Development of the Teachers 
College, p. 308. 


CHAPTER 


1. Liberal Arts and Sciences, together with 

Education, have been the only branches 
of the University consistently given the 
name of College. It has been felt that 
colleges are ordinarily larger (in student 
numbers and in departments) than are 
schools, albeit less advanced in in- 
structional levels. Southern has only 
schools and colleges, not divisions, 
although this term has been applied 
temporarily to groups of departments 
broken off from parent colleges and 
awaiting organization as schools. 

2. Thus two well-known educators have 
said: “On most university campuses 
the college of largest student enrollment 
and of most ‘collegiate’ glamour is the 
undergraduate college of arts and 
sciences. In many cases, however, it 
has been so plundered, especially after 
the first year or two, by the schools of 
education, engineering, agriculture, 
home economics, commerce, journalism, 
mines, etc., that only a handful of 
students remain to secure their degrees 
from the arts college.” - Donald J. 
Cowling and Carter Davidson, Colleges 
for Freedom: A Study of Purposes, 
Practices and Needs (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1947), pp. 105-6. 


Guide (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1952). The institutions are arranged in 
alphabetical order, so I offer no page 
references. 
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that the student has passed an uneventful 
period without violating any local, 
state, or federal law, and that he has a 
fair, if temporary, recollection of what 
his teachers have said to him. As I shall 
show later, little pretense is made that 
many of the things said to him are of 
much importance.” - Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1936), p. 2. 


5. My discussion is taken from a “State- 


ment of Organization and Functions of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences,” 
a mimeographed document dated Octo- 
ber 15, 1953. 

6. In the first category are special courses 
in mathematics for majors in Business; 
courses in chemistry and physics for 
Home Economics majors; courses in 
physiology for Speech majors; courses 
for science students in English. In the 
second category there are the many 
pre-professional programs, such as pre- 
medical, pre-engineering,pre-veterinary, 
pre-public health, pre-physical therapy, 
pre-theology, etc. 

7, Dean Abbott has in fact said: “We of 
the College of Liberal Arts are not only 
conscious of our service responsibilities, 


3. By-Laws and Statutes of the Board of we are proud of them.” 


Trustees, Part III, Art. IV, Sect. 10. 

4. “The College of liberal arts is partly 
high school, partly university, partly 
general, partly special. Frequently it 
looks like a teacher-training institution. 
Frequently it looks like nothing at all. 
The degree it offers seems to certify 


8 In 1955 the total cost of research, in 
salaries alone, in the College, for the 
past year, amounted to approximately 
$77,000. In 1950-51 the total amount 
spent for personnel services devoted to 
research in the University was approxi- 
mately $31,172. 
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g. Several dates and much other informa- 
tion in this section have been kindly 
supplied to me by Professor J. W. 
Neckers. 

10. After suitable revision, this was 
published as Experimental General Chem- 
istry, in a cold-type edition by John 
S. Swift and Co., of St. Louis. 

11. The title is again Experimental General 
Chemistry, and has been issued in two 
editions (1940 and 1949) in letterpress 
by the Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. Currently a third edition is 
planned. Adoptions range widely over 
the country. 

12. It is stepping a little outside the 
confines of this narrative to say that in 
December, 1955 accreditation was 
granted, partly in the light of the 
addition of Robert E. Van Atta (Ph.D., 
Penn State) and Russell F. Trimble, Jr. 
(Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology). Also considered in 1955 was 
the change to the lecture system in 
beginning courses with the use of 
graduate assistants in the laboratory, 
giving the required reduction of teaching 
load for the senior staff. The curriculum 
for the M.A. in Chemistry has been 
planned for 1956. New men will again 
be added. 

13. Purdy was the first to hold the Ph.D. 
in the Department. His advanced study 

was at the University of Illinois. 

14. Wilbur C. McDaniel arrived in 1939. 
I shall be discussing his contribution as 
Chairman shortly. 

15. Luther P. Eisenhart, The Educational 
Process (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1945), p. 23. 

16. This paper, delivered to a meeting 
of the Mathematical Association of 
America, is an attempt to show that 
the postulates of Giuseppe Peano, long 
thought to be rules for construction of 
the natural numbers, are instead (and 
here Rodabaugh has especial reference 
to the fifth postulate) means of eliminat- 


ing what are not properly these numbers. 
Thus he holds that Peano, instead of 
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starting with nothing at all and gradually 
adding by an infinite series of inductions, 
has begun with the entire number 
system and used his primitive ideas and 
postulates to lop off what was imaginary, 
irrational, or negative. 

17. Non-Euclidean Geometry for Teachers, 
copyright, 1956, by Amos Black. 

18. Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims 
of Education (New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, 1949), p.62. 

19. Boomer came to Southern in 1911. 
For two years he taught mathematical 
subjects. In physics and chemistry his 
associate was G. M. Browne, soon to 
become head of the Department of 
Chemistry. 

20. In these early days, the department 
had relatively little contact with the 
outside world; it was considered signifi- 
cant that the Epsilon Chapter of the 
Synton National Radio Society was 
formally installed on campus in 1935. 
Facilities, as I have said, were modest, 
but the number of “hams” under the 
instruction of Dr. Young made the 
group an enthusiastic one, and the walls 
of the departmental office are still 
generously papered with the little call- 
lettered greeting cards that are part of 
their specialty. Many years later, in 1949, 
the Southern Illinois University Chapter 
of Sigma Pi Sigma, national honorary 
physics society, was installed. 

21. I shall be dealing with this aspect of 
Young’s work under the general heading 
of Air Science, although it is to be 
understood that there was no such 
division at the Normal University at 
that time; but it seems well to group 
it with other aeronautical instruction 
nevertheless. 

22. At the risk of slighting persons who 
worked very hard to advance the 
program of the department, I am forced 
to reduce to mere mention their names; 
most of them were members of the 
department for no more than a year or 
two, and have long since left for other 
positions or to complete their graduate 
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studies: Richard Watson, Ph.D., M.T. 
Muzzey, Mrs. Elsie McNeill, Wilkinson 
Meeks, Ph.D., Carl Rigney, Ph.D., 
Jason Collins, Robert C. Etherton (these 
last two are still members of the staff). 
Mr. Henry M. Borella was attached to 
the department for a longer period, 
and in addition to his teaching and 
research (he was granted the first M.A. 
in the department, in 1951) he served as 
custodian of much of the electrical and 
electronic equipment. Since 1953 George 
R. Arnold has been an instructor. 
Perhaps in this list should be included 
others who, though they were members 
of other departments or divisions at 
Southern, have helped out: Kenneth 
Van Lente, Loren Spires, and Chalmer 
Gross being three of these. 

23. Brasefield (whose Ph.D. was earned 
at Princeton University in 1927), had 
been a physicist with the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps Laboratories, Fort Mon- 
mouth, since 1941; prior to that he 
had taught physics at Yale, at the 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, and 
at the U.S. Coast Guard Academy. 

24. One such report Arvin has published 
in condensed form as “Thermoelectric 
Effects in Molybdenum  Disilicide,” 
Journal of Applied Physics, Vol. 24, 
No. 4 (April 1953), p. 498. This paper 
concludes that no exceptional thermo- 
electrical effects were found by the 
methods employed. 

25. O. B. Young and Charles E. Dicker- 
man, ‘Dielectric Constants of Dimethyl- 
silicones,” Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, Vol. 46 (February 1954), 
p.413049% 

26. Otis B. Young and William C. 
Ballowe, “Criteria for the Consistent 
Counting of Delta Rays on Heavy 
Nuclear Tracks in Emulsion Plates,” 
American Journal of Physics, Vol. 24, 
No. 3 (March 1956), p. 157. 

27. A. Arnold and C. J. Brasefield, 
‘Atmospheric Temperatures at 30 Kilo- 
meters,’ Proceedings of the Toronto 
Meteorological Conference, 1953, p. 14: 
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“Very little is known about this region 
of the upper atmosphere. It is possible 
that changes in the temperature or 
winds at these altitudes may be followed 
by significant changes in surface weather. 
It is also possible that changes at these 
altitudes may be preceded by unusual 
solar activity which may thus be used 
as a guide to future weather events.” 
A more dramatic method of investiga- 
tion is described in a later paper, by 
Brasefield alone, ““Winds at Altitudes 
up to 80 Kilometers,” Journal of Geo- 
physical Research, Vol. 59, No. 2 (June 
1954), p. 233: “Rockets have been 
used to make measurements over the 
entire altitude range from 30 to 80 km. 
This has been accomplished by loading 
a number of special grenades in the 
nose of the rocket in such a way that, 
after the rocket reached 30 km, the 
grenades were ejected along the trajectory 
at intervals of about 6 km. Since these 
experiments were carried out at night, 
the position of each exploding grenade 
could be accurately determined by 
photographic triangulation. The time 
of each explosion and the time the 
sound waves reached the ground were 
accurately measured. From these data, 
it was possible to determine the velocity 
of sound, and thus the mean tem- 
perature, of each of the various atmos- 
pheric layers between grenades.” 


28. L. V. Heilbrunn, An Outline of 


General Physiology (and. ed., rev.; 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 


1943). 


29. One excellent study of plants to be 


found in a state park about ten miles 
away is by Robert H. Mohlenbrock. 
His “The Vegetation of Giant City 
Park: A Floristic and Ecological Study” 
(Master’s thesis, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1954) seems to me a paragon 
of careful amassing of detail, and the 
impressive array of plants he had 
identified and described bear testimony 
to his ingenuity and the instructional 
severity of his teacher. (This was later 
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shortened and published as Flowering 
Plants and Ferns of Giant City State Park, 
The Meaning of Scenery in Illinois 
State Parks No. 2, Issued jointly by 
Division of Parks and Memorials, 
Department of Conservation, and the 
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Permanent Slides of Wood Sections,” 
Science Teacher, Vol. XX, No. 5 
(October 1953). She also designed a 
special cutter, which was made in the 
metal by the Industrial Education 
department. 


Illinois State Museum, Department of 33. “Examination of the specimens listed 


Registration and Education.) He des- 
ignates and describes the major plant 
communities of the 1,500-acre park, 
then presents a list of the vascular 
plants, with their habitats, abundance, 
and botanic affinities: “The Park was 
conveniently divided into eight collec- 
tion areas, each of which was studied 
in a regular sequence. In this manner, 
the entire park could be covered every 
two or three weeks. Since several days 
did elapse between collection times for 
each section, it is conceivable that 
plants with very short flowering periods 
may have been overlooked. The collec- 
tions were made over a period of forty- 
two weeks with over one hundred trips 
made in all; hence, each of the sections 
of the park theoretically could be 
studied fifteen to twenty times according 
to the original collection plan.’ In all, 
he says, “Eight hundred and one species 
and three varieties of vascular plants 
have been collected in Giant City State 
Park. These plants represent thirty-six 
per cent of the 2200 species listed as 
occurring in Illinois by Jones (1950). 
Considering that the park represents 
only four-thousandths of one per cent 
of the area in Illinois, Giant City is rich, 
vegetatively” (pp. 22-23). 

30. Dr. Welch had received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago in 
1937, where he had been John M. 
Coulter Fellow the previous year. He 
has held important offices in the Illinois 
State Academy of Science. 

31. Margaret Kaeiser, “Gymmnosperms 
Growing in Southern Illinois,’ Wood 
Collectors Society Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 8 


(August 1953), p. 90. 


in Table 1 all disclosed the usual features 
of wood microstructure characteristic 
for the genus. . . . These include: wood 
microstructure abundant for conifers, 
with nodular cross-walls, and usually 
scattered in arrangement in transverse 
section; ray parenchyma commonly 
with indentures and smooth end-walls 
(radical section); well defined primary 
pit fields in the horizontal walls of the 
taxodioid, opposite, with aperture 
measurements in all three species ap- 
proximately of the same range of 
height of rays likewise similar in all 
three species; tracheid diameter measure- 
ments also with the same range; 
tracheid pitting on the radial walls 
opposite, 2-4 in number, with crassulae 
common; no resin ducts, no ray 
tracheid. None of these characteristics 
serves to delimit any of the species; 
they are shared by all three.” - “Micro- 
structure of the Wood of the Three 
Species of Taxodium,” Bulletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club, Vol. 80, No. 5 
(September 1953), pp. 415-16. 

34. “The one distinguishing feature of the 
Mexican cypress could possibly be due 
to environmental conditions resulting 
in the relatively thinner walls of the ray 
parenchyma cells. Since the difference 
occurred in specimens from Texas, 
Mexico and Guatemala, however, the 
writer considers it a possible means of 
separating the wood of this species from 
the other two.” - “Microstructure of 
the Wood of the Three Species of 
Taxodium,” p. 417. 

35. Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 
1952-1953, meeting of July 13, 1952. 

36. Two new members of the staff, to 


32. She has written up an extension of join Southern in the fall of 1955, are 


this procedure: “Rapid Technic for 


Albert H. Hendricks (Ph.D., University 
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of Nebraska, 1955) and S. Lane Wilson 
(Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1955). 
Hendricks primarily is a taxonomist, 
Wilson a plant physiologist. 

37. Lindegren, born in Wisconsin, was 
also educated there, receiving a B.S. 
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assumption is embodied in the agree- 
ment to place the loci on the chromo- 
some map at geometrical distances 
proportional to the average number of 
crossovers per meiosis occuring between 
the loci.” 


(in agriculture) at the University of 42. See, for example, “Concepts of Gene- 


Wisconsin in 1922, and an M.S. a year 
later. The Ph.D. was earned at the 
California Institute of Technology in 
1932. From 1940 to 1948 he was 
Research Professor at Washington Uni- 
versity. 

38. At any one time, half a dozen to a 
dozen articles from the Laboratory are 
in press, in genetic, biochemical, bac- 
teriological, or general science publica- 
tions. Lindegren’s work prior to his 
arrival at Southern is largely summed up 
in his The Yeast Cell: Its Genetics and 
Cytology (St. Louis: Educational Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1949). A second book 
giving the more recent experiments and 
conclusions is in preparation. 

39. One may gather this conviction from 
personal conversation with Professor 
Lindegren, and from certain confirming 
inductions about his procedures. 

40. His work on yeast strains, and his 
enormous collection of yeast cultures 
(the largest in the world) accounts for 
the interest of Anheuser Busch in the 
laboratory. 

41. Lindegren has said that without 
chromosome maps (which he was the 
first to make of single-celled plants) the 
geneticist would be unable to work. 
But in these, as in the giant cells of the 
salivary glands of the fruit-fly, the 
chromosomes can easily be seen. See 
forthis Ernest E. Shult and Carl C. Linde- 
gren, “Mapping Methods in Tetrad 
Analysis. I. Provisional Arrangement 
and Ordering of Loci Preliminary to 
Map Construction by Analysis of Tetrad 
Distribution,” Genetica, Vol. 28 (1956), 
p. 167: “Chromosome maps are con- 
structed by a set of operations derived 
from assumptions concerning the be- 
havior of the chromosomes. One 


Structure and Gene-Action,” Experientia, 
Vol. 9 (1953), p. 75, an article which 
begins by summarizing much of the 
earlier work. 


43. For much of this paragraph, I am 


indebted to Mr. Ernest E. Shult, a 
mathematics student at Southern, who 
has been a valued co-worker in the 
laboratory for some years. An elaborate 
paper of his, “General Theorems on 
Crossing-over, is soon to be printed. 
It is by no means his first publication. 


44. “Direct tetrad analysis of yeasts has 


shown that genes interact with each 
other in the heterozygous state and that 
dominant genes may be transformed into 
their recessive alleles. This phenomenon 
was originally called “gene conversion’ 
by Winkler.” - “The Nature of the 
Gene and the Mechanism of Gene 
Action” (typescript) by Carl C. Linde- 
gren, p. II. 


45. For this concept of interaction within 


wholeness, Lindegren has deliberately 
made use of the metaphysics of Alfred 
North Whitehead. 


46. “Nature of the Gene and Mechanism 


of Gene Action,” p. 16. 


47. “Even in the ‘best’ species, characters 


are found which, although obviously 
gene-controlled, donot behave regularly. 
Genes controlling characters of this type 
were ‘bred out’ of stocks, since they 
complicate linkage calculations. Pioneer 
geneticists concentrated on the study of 
genes which had been selected for 
regularity of behavior. The preference 
of the pioneer geneticist for the stable 
genes is no more reprehensible than the 
preference of the biochemist for easily 
crystallizable enzymes. The fact that he 
dealt almost exclusively with stable 
characters helps to explain his conviction 
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that interaction between alleles does not 
occur in a heterozygous hybrid.” - Carl 
C. Lindegren, “Concepts of Gene- 
Structure and Gene-Action,” p. 75. See 
also “‘Genetics and Hybridization in 
Saccharomyces,” Yeasts in Feeding, pub- 
lished by The Associates, Food Container 
Institute, Inc., n.d. 

48. “Concepts of Gene-Structure and 
Gene-Action,” p. 76. 

49. Ogur (with a Ph.D. from Columbia 
University, together with postdoctoral 
research at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania), is a biochemist who originally 
devised one of the three standard 
procedures for the determination of 
nucleic acid content in living cells. He 
came to the Laboratory in 1950 for a 
brief period of research, and again in 
1951. In 1953 his appointment was made 
permanent. 

50. Maurice Ogur, Sherwood Minckler, 
Gertrude Lindegren, and Carl C. Linde- 
gren, “The Nucleic Acids in a Polyploid 
Series of Saccharomyces,’ Archives of 
Biochemistry and Biophysics, Vol. 40, 
No. 1 (September 1952), p. 176. 

Silvie op. 175: 

52. Maurice Ogur, “The Rapid Estima- 
tion of Ploidy in Cultures of Saccharo- 
myces,” Journal of Bacteriology, Vol. 69, 
No. 2 (February 1955). 

_ 53. Maurice Ogur, “Respiration in a 
Polyploid Series in Saccharomyces,” 
Archives of Biochemistry and Biophysics, 
Vol. 53 (December 1954), p. 487. 

54. My sources for these latter statements 
have been informal lectures presented 
by Dr. Lindegren. 

55. Illinois Academy of Science Trans- 
actions, Vol. 44 (1951), pp. 209-15. 

56. Ibid., Vol. 45 (1952), pp. 170-76. 

57. Ibid., Vol. 46 (1953), pp. 203-7. 

58. Printed as an abstract in The Anatomical 
Record, Vol. 120, No. 3 (November 


1954). 
59. Science, Vol. 120, No. 3129 (Decem- 


ber 17, 1954), p. 1044. 
60. One such paper, by Kaplan and 
Llewellyn Light, is entitled, “Evaluation 
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of Chemicals Used in Control and 
Treatment of Disease in Fish and 
Frogs Caused by Pseudomonas Hydro- 
phila,” American Journal of Veterinary 
Research, Vol. 16, No. 59 (April 1955), 
PP. 342-44. 

61. In the autumn of 1955, Frank J. 
Finamore, Ph.D. from Florida State 
University, was hired, as was Gabriel 
Louis’ Rapatz,’ Ph:D. from St.) Louis 
University. 

62. I would ask the reader to consult the 
sections on the College of Education, 
particularly the Department of Educa- 
tion within it, for further information 
about the courses in psychology offered 
prior to 195I. 

63. Dr. Kelley, before coming to South- 
ern, was head of the Department of 
Psychology at the University of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and for many years 
was Director of the Psychological 
Services Center; when he came here the 
executive office of the American Board 
of Examiners in Professional Psychology 
was relocated to comport with Kelley’s 
long-standing secretariship. 

64. Dr. Kelley has been Director of the 
Psychological Services Center at this 
University since 1951. Its purpose is 
counseling. 

65. I have called attention to his work 
in settling labor problems in Chapter Six. 
Some of the organizations in which he 
has made strenuous efforts toward 
cutting down the high labor turnover 
have been the Sangamo Electric Com- 
pany, the Illinois State Health Laboratory 
(Carbondale), and the Norge Manu- 
facturing Company (a subsidiary of 
Borg-Warner located in Herrin). 

66. Bischof was the author of a review 
of intelligence tests published in booklet 
form. Intelligence (New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1954). 

67. Additions in 1955 included Guy 
A. Renzaglia, Israel Goldiamond, 
William H. Lyle, and David S. Palermo, 
all with doctorates from major mid- 
western universities. 
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68. William M. Bailey, “Some Pioneers 
in Natural History and Biology in 
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the only game she needed to frighten 
with it were coveys of moonshiners. 


Southern Illinois,” Illinois Academy of 71.'To list but one of them, she was twice 


Science Transactions, Vol 41 (May 1948), 
p 23. Dr. Bailey discusses Thomas, 
George Hazen French, and John P. 
Gilbert, all of whom added distinction 
to Southern’s early courses in the life 
sciences. French was appointed Curator 
of the Museum in 1878, as well as 
instructor in natural sciences, and 
remained with the Normal University 
for nearly forty years. He is said to have 
been the first to advance the opinion 
that red corpuscles are manufactured in 
the bone marrow, he was an expert on 
lepidoptera, author of a book on dis- 
section technics, he discovered several 
new plants, and gave the first account 
of the true cause of erysipelas - strepto- 
coccus. Regrettably, the connection of 
Thomas with the department was much 
shorter, inasmuch as he was soon 
appointed an official of the United 
States Entomological Commission, mak- 
ing thereupon a number of special 
studies of grasshoppers and other insects, 
which have served as foundation for 
much of later research and technical 
advance in their control. Gilbert, the 
first member of the department with 
formal graduate training, became head 
in 1911, and remained in that capacity 
for a decade. 

69. In my account of Dr. Steagall, I have 
leaned most heavily upon an article by 
Willard M. Gersbacher, “Idols of Egypt: 
Mary Minerva Steagall,” Egyptian Key, 
Vol. Ill, No. 3 (September 1950). 
Another member of the faculty here 
for a brief time, who had formerly held 
a number of brilliant positions else- 
where, has asserted that Mary Steagall 
was one of the two outstanding intel- 
lectual and spiritual influences upon him 
in his entire life. 

70. Dr. Gersbacher records that it was 
her custom, when she was alone, to 
tote a pistol on the excursions through 


the fields and thickets of the area, but 


State President of the Illinois Division 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

72. She was replaced by Dr. J. Stanley 
Rafalko (1947-50), who even before 
coming here had embarked on elaborate 
studies of mitosis. In 1953 he accepted 
a chairmanship elsewhere. 

73. I can list only representative papers, 
which fall into the tradition of writings 
of Allen, Doisy, Corner, and other 
inquirers of the last two or three 
decades, in hormonal action, and of 
Spemann, Hamburger, and Weiss in 
embryology. In his “Response of 
Gonads and Gonoducts of Amystoma 
Larvae to Treatment with Sex Hor- 
mones,” Proceedings of the Society for 
Experimental Biology and Medicine, Vol. 43 
(1940), Charles Foote points out that 
most previous studies of sexual differen- 
tiation in this animal (salamander) have 
been conducted with the aid of parabiotic 
unions and gonadal transplants. His 
method is to use the recently synthesized 
sex hormones to study the same 
differentiations, and to compare his 
results with the older method (p. 519). 
His conclusion is that artificial estrogens 
produce sex reversal in male salamanders, 
while testosterone propionate does not 
similarly reverse the sex of the female 
(p. 521). In a related study, “Response 
of Gonads of Frog Larvae to Chorionic 
Gonadotropins and Synthetic Andro- 
gens,” Illinois Academy of Science Trans- 
actions, Vol. 45 (1952), Foote includes 
the problem of time sequence in the 
sidetracking of development of sex 
characters: “A single injection of 
0.025 mgs. of testosterone propionate 
administered to larvae before sex 
differentiation is complete brings about 
reversal of sex from female to male, 
after a period of two months... . After 
sex differentiation has occurred [it] does 
not bring about reversal of sex.” (p. 169). 


— 
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In “A Mutation in the Golden Hamster,” 

Journal of Heredity, Vol. XL, No. 4 
(April 1949), Foote announces the 
advent of a piebald mutant form in the 
Southern Illinois University colony of 
these captivating little animals, and 
rings the changes on backcrossing and 
inbreeding, tending to show that the 
mutation is recessive to the normal. 
Dr. Foote and his wife then published 
“A Comparative Study of Normal and 
Piebald Hamsters,” this time in Illinois 
Academy of Science Transactions, Vol. 43 
(1950) endeavoring to correlate mor- 
phological and behavioral differences 
between normal and piebald with the 
variations and in coat color, body 
weight, litter size, mortality. In still 
more recent publications, Foote has 
shown further correlations between 
piebaldness and reproductive abnormal- 
ities in these amusing and hopeful little 
creatures. 

74. It should be understood, however, 
that the two directors are at the same 
time members of the department, and 
were brought to Southern when Gers- 
bacher was Chairman. They both teach 
regular courses in addition to carrying 
on their separate projects. 

75. William M. Lewis and David Elder, 
“Fish Population of Headwaters of a 
Spotted Bass Stream in Southern 
Illinois,” Transactions of the American 
Fisheries Society, Vol. 82 (1952), pp. 193- 
202. William M. Lewis, “An Analysis 
of the Gizzard Shad Population of Crab 
Orchard Lake,” Illinois State Academy 
of Science Transactions, Vol. 46 (1953), 
pp. 231-34. George H. Schuster and 
William M. Lewis, “Suspect Ulcer 
Diseases in the Golden Shiner, Note- 
migonous crysoleucas (Mitchell),”’ Pro- 
gressive Fish-Culturist, Vol. 16 (1954), 
pp. 87-88. These are among the papers 
published recently. Also one should 
record some of the student work of late 
years: Jack Waller West, “A Fish 
Population Study of an Artificial 
Impoundment in Southern Illinois” 
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(Master’s thesis, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1950). See also Maurice Alton 
Whitacre, “The Fish of Crab Orchard 
Lake, Illinois” (Master’s thesis, Southern 
Illinois University, 1952), and further, 
Charles Richard Walker, “The Con- 
sideration of Physio-Chemical Charac- 
teristics of the Big Muddy River and 
its Tributaries with Special Emphasis 
on the Pollution Problem’? (Master’s 
thesis, Southern Illinois University, 
1952). Each of these documents is 
concerned with the probable con- 
clusions to be drawn from fish samples 
taken from the bodies of water in 
question, hence all of the papers present 
conventional statistical tables and ex- 
tremely cautious deductions. 

76. Sec, in support of Lewis’ view, 
A. Starker Leopold, ““Too Many Deer,” 
Scientific American, Vol. 193, No. 5 
(November 1955), pp. 101-8. 

77. “Bob-White Quail Nesting and 
Production in Southeastern Iowa,” Iowa 
State College Journal of Science, Vol. 24, 
No. 4 (July 1950), pp. 385-95. See also 
“Notes on Bob-White Behavior,” 
Journal Paper No. 1713 of the Iowa 
Agriculture Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa, published in Iowa Bird Life, 
Vol. 20, No. 1 (March 1950), pp. 2-7. 
Also “Red Ant Predation on Bob- 
White, Colinus virginianus, Chicks,” 
The Auk, Vol. 67 (October 1950). 

78. Thomas G. Scott and Willard D. 
Klimstra, Red Foxes and a Declining Prey 
Population, Southern Illinois University 
Natural Sciences Series No. 1 (Carbon- 
dale, 1955). 

79. Ibid., p. 84. 

$0. Ibid., p. 89. 

81. George T. Renner II and George 
T. Renner III, “Modern Geography and 
its Applications,” Think (April 1953), 
p. 7. 

82. In a typescript distributed to majors 
in the department, Dalias A. Price has 
listed branches of knowledge required 
by the geographer: “To become a 
geographer, one should have a back- 
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ground in mathematics, some natural 
science, history, and economics. Ability 
in language and art is helpful but not 
necessary. The geographer with knowl- 
edge of the earth,” he goes on, “such 
as land forms, climates, soils, mineral 
resourses, and their relationships to man- 
modified features has a fundamental 
understanding of problems of develop- 
ment... provides firm foundation for 
tolerance and appreciation of the social 
and political issues of the nations.” 

83. Barton left in 1946 for a professorship 
at Indiana University. It is necessary to 
mention two other men who contributed 
greatly to the work at Southern: Flemin 
Cox, whose interest in the writings of 
scholars of other nations has led him 
to translate certain classics in his field 
from the French. He was at Southern 
from 1929 to 1945, when he retired. 
Joseph Van Riper (here from 1939 to 
1946) did much to establish a collection 
of geological materials and maps. 

84. “The First World War caused many 
colleges to introduce courses in geog- 
raphy and the Second World War 
greatly accelerated the process. Today, 
therefore, most colleges have either 
departments or sub-departments of 
geography.” - Renner and Renner, 
“Modern Geography and its Applica- 
tions,’ p. 6. These authors also note, 
however, that in spite of this, geography 
is almost never made a required subject 
(p. 7). 

85. I quote from a summary of Cunning- 
ham’s career: “Dr. Cunningham, who 
has been Chairman of our Department 
of Geography since 1947, has a fine 
record as a scholar and school ad- 
ministrator. He is the author of a 
laboratory manual “Geography of 
North America for College Students,” 
published by John Wylie and Sons, and 
the collaborator with C. F. Jones of 
Northwestern University on another 
laboratory manual “Geography of South 
America,” published by Henry Holt 
and Company. He has recently been 
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invited by the Beckley-Cardy Company 
to assume the senior authorship of a 
series of text books on geography for 
elementary schools. He is also the 
writer of approximately a dozen maga- 
zine articles and book reviews. 

“Dr. Cunningham served as Chairman 
of the Department of Geography at 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala- 
bama, for 18 years before coming to 
Southern. He was a member of the 
Geography staff at Biarritz University, 
Biarritz, France, in 1945, and 1946.... 
He served as President of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers for 
three years and as Secretary for four 
years; and was one of the ten United 
States delegates to the International 
Geography Congress held in Warsaw, 
Poland, in 1934. He also served as 
President of the Illinois Council of 
Geography Teachers for two years as 
consultant for the Educational Policies 
Commission in Washington, D.C., for 
eight years.” - Board of Trustees Annual 
Report 1949-1950, meeting of June 19, 
1950. 


86. I have already noted that Colby’s 


work was undertaken partly to refute 
the Wood-Hay Report (Richardson 
Wood and Raeburn Hay, A Report on 
the Economic Prospects of Southern Illinois 
[New York: Richardson WoodandCo., 
1950]) made to Governor Stevenson - 
a report filled with heavy rhetoric, 
patronizing clichés, and absentee recom- 
mendations. Colby listed as his main 
purposes: “The first is to provide a 
working knowledge of the livelihood 
structure of the region. It attempts to 
emphasize the assets and liabilities under 
which people work and live. The second 
focuses attention on the unrealized 
opportunities in the area such as an 
incompletely utilized natural resource 
or a surplus labor force. The third, and 
most important, points out intellectual 
unknowns which call for careful and 
penetrating investigation on the part of 
competent, top-flight research talent.” - 
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Charles C. Colby, Pilot Study of Southern 
Illinois (Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1956), p. 6. This is, 
I believe, a summary of much that 
needs to be done at Southern during 
the next two or three decades. 

87. A sad loss was the early death of 
Dr. Beimfohr, after these paragraphs 
were written. 

88. It was after the period which is dealt 
with in this book that the Geology 
Department became a separate entity, 
under the acting headship of Stanley 
E. Harris, Jr. (July 1955). The career 
of Harris, after receiving his Ph.D. at 
the State University of Iowa, included 
a year’s teaching at the University of 
Missouri after six years’ work for the 
State Geological Survey (Iowa), after 
which he came to Southern in 1949, 
serving as a member of the Department 
of Geography. He has formulated the 
aims of his fledgling department as 
threefold: to prepare undergraduates 
thoroughly (there are at present no 
graduate students in Geology); to 
provide a cultural discipline for students 
throughout the University; and to 
prosecute with all vigor a research 
program into which are integrated 
student field reports and special studies. 
An associate in this program is Jules 
R. Du Bar, whose specialty is paleoecol- 
ogy and stratigraphy (he has done 
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Mark, Director of Statistical Services 
of Southern Illinois University assisted 
in the special tasks for which he was 
equipped. 


92. Illinois School Problems: Report of the 


School Problems Commission No. 3 (Illi- 
nois State Government Document, 
1955). 


93. What Faces Ohio’s Public Schools? 


A Brief Digest of the Report of the 
Ohio School Survey Committee, Ohio 
School Survey Committee (Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio School Survey Committee, 


"1954). 


94. The Missouri Basin’s Pick-Sloan Plan: 


A Case Study in Congressional Policy 
Determination, University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 35 
(Urbana, 1955). 


95. Ibid. 
96. Published by Southern Illinois Uni- 


versity (no date). An article consisting 
of excerpts from this was published in 
the Southern Alumnus, Vol. 14, No. 7 
(February 1953), and it is from this that 
I draw my summary. For some time 
the center was run by Winter in 
conjunction with Robert J. McGrath, 
until the latter was made Registrar of 
the University. 


97. “The Historical Alternation of Moods 


in American Foreign Policy,” World 
Politics, Vol. 4, No. 2 (January 1952), 
PP. 239-73. 


98. Ibid., p. 240. 
99. Ibid., pp. 261ff. I might say that 
Professor Klingberg has more recently 


significant work on the west coast of 
Florida). 
89. The name was changed from 


Political Science shortly before World 
War II as a concession to those who 
felt that politics could not be the proper 
subject of a science. 


worked on other - and more Hegelian - 
cycles in the history of the U.S. foreign 
policy: threefold spiritual processes 
which he finds interestingly linked with 


the one I have outlined. 
100. Max W. Turner and Frank R. 
Kennedy, “Exclusion, Ejection, and 


90. The Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 33, No. I, pp. 7-27. 
91. Illinois School Problems: Final Report 


of the School Problems Commission No. 2 
(Illinois State Government Document, 
1953). Other members of Southern’s 
staff on this commission were Dr. 
McGrath, and Dr. Jacob O. Bach of the 
Department of Education. Dr. A. M. 


Segregation of Theater Patrons,” Iowa 
Law Review, Vol. 32, No. 4 (May 1947), 
pp. 625-58. 


101. In 1955, major additions to the 


department were announced, effective 
in the autumn: Dr. Julius Paul, with a 
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doctorate from Ohio State University 
and a specialist in jurisprudence; Dr. 
James Kitchen, University of California 
at Los Angeles (local government); 
Dr. Randall Nelson, from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (constitutional law) ; 
Dr. Wesley Ward, from University of 
Virginia (state administration and the- 
ory); and Dr. Emil Zaslawski, whose 
training was at the University of Paris, 
and who has had wide continental 
experience (international law and inter- 
national relations). With this bright 
constellation added to the galaxy already 
present, it was natural that there should 
be favorable talk of offering the program 
for the doctorate in Government. 
102. He is bringing to a close a decade 
and a half of research on the an- 
fractuosities of Illinois political sym- 
pathies before and during the Civil 
War, focussing his interest on the 
distinguished career of General John 
A. Logan, a figure still much celebrated 
in this region. 

103. I cannot ascribe transience to 
Assistant Professor Charles J. Pardee, 
who for twenty-three years was teacher 
of ancient history at Southern - a gentle, 
colloquial, and very devout man who 
earned the affection of his long train 
of students (1929-52). 

104. “Lawlessness in Cairo, Illinois, 
1848-1858, Mid-America, Vol. 33, 
No. 2 (April 1951), pp. 67-88, is a 
closely documented study of what the 
social scientists would now refer to as 
“social disorganization.” 

105. Nancy Hanks Lincoln: A Frontier 
Portrait (New York: Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1953). This book was written 
in collaboration with Mrs. Briggs, 
herself a research scholar. For the most 
part, the papers and books to which I 
am referring throughout my discussion 
of the departments were chosen because 
they have been written and published 
while their authors have been at 
Southern Illinois University. Dr. Briggs’ 
chief work is a long book, Frontiers 
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of the Northwest: A History of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley (New York: Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940). 

106. Norman W. Caldwell, “The Frontier 
Army Officer, 1794-1814,” Mid-Amer- 
ica; “Voleiiagil Noss 20 Aprilestg $s), 
pp. 101-28. A good half of every page 
is footnotes, got together with pain- 
staking care. This was followed by 
“The Enlisted Soldier at the Frontier 
Post, 1790-1814, in Vol. 37, No. 2 
(pp. 195-204); and by “Civilian Per- 
sonnel at the Frontier Military Post, 
1790-1814, published in Vol. 38, No. 2 
(pp. IOI-19). 

107. “Early Variety Theatres in the Trans- 
Mississippi West, Mid-America, Vol. 34, 
No. 3, pp. 188-202. See also ‘Floating 
Circuses,’” Egyptian Key, Vol. Il, No. 4 
(September 1951). 

108. “Influence of Irregularities in Con- 
tested Elections Upon Election Policy 
During the Reign of William II,” 
Journal of Modern History, Vol. 27, 
No. 2 (June 1955). 

109. “The Legal and _ Philosophical 
Position of the Jacobites, 1688-1689.” 
This was published in the same Journal, 
Vol. 22, No. 4 (December 1950). 

110. William A. Pitkin, “Issues in the 
Roosevelt-Taft Contest of 1912,” Mid- 
America, Vol. 34, No. 4 (October 1953), 
pp. 219-32. 

111. “The Founding of the American 
Legion: A Documentary History,” 
written by a former part-time teacher 
at Southern, Gus E. Paris (1949), makes 
use of the old Stars and Stripes and other 
contemporary sources. ‘“The Presidential 
Campaign and Election of 1944,” by 
William E. Batts (1952) is a running 
account of the pre- and post-convention 
issues of that year, and culminates in an 
analysis of the votes that won Mr. 
Roosevelt the election. “Diplomatic 
Relations Between Spain and the United 
States, 1945-1950,” by Charles M. 
Medearis (1953) is a more sophisticated 
piece of work by a boy of Spanish 
extraction born .in Centralia, Illinois. 
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“India and the West: Military Co- 
operation and Economic Assistance, 
1940-1953, by Dilip Kumar Biswas 
(1953), is an attempt to interpret India’s 
role in World War IJ and her subsequent 
apparent shifts of position in the Point 
Four program. These are samples of a 
large number of theses presented to the 
department; many others have been 
directed by Dr. Briggs, and a smaller 
portion by the rest of the staff. 

112. Norman W. Caldwell, “Welfare 
Organization in the Luftwaffe,” Social 
Forces, Vol. 25, No. 1 (October 1946), 
and “Political Commissars in the Luft- 
wafte,” The Journal of Politics, Vol. 9, 
No. 1 (February 1947), pp. 59-79. 
Professor Caldwell died suddenly, many 
years before his time, as these notes 
were receiving a last revision. 

113. “Welfare Organization,” p. 59. 

114. “Political Commissars,” p. 78. 

115. “The Richmond Junto, 1800-1824,” 
The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. 61, No. 4 (October 
1953), PP. 395-418. 

116. Ibid., pp. 417-18. 

117. At that time it was provoking to 
any Southern Illinoisan to see a man 
reading The New Masses. But of course 
it would be in the fifties too. 

118. It would be tedious here to rehearse 
the arguments for and against the having 
of an earned degree as prerequisite to 
college (or even graduate) teaching and 
writing. Suffice it to say that, in view 
of the preparation of some other faculty 
members of that time, the Bowden case 
was one of primarily moral, not educa- 
tional, bearing. There are many excep- 
tional persons whose untrained insights 
far surpass those of the solidest experts - 
it has been well said that Schubert’s 
teacher in counterpoint, Sechter, would 
have learned much more about music 
than would Schubert have learned about 
the art of fugue, had their arrangement 
for the composer to take lessons been 
carried out. But with the ordinary man, 
a decent respect for the practices of the 
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day should have some weight in forcing 
every instructor to submit to much the 
same kind of discipline. The question 
now, more than twenty years after 
Bowden’s arrival, is of course com- 
plicated by the fact that possession of 
many of the degrees offered would not 
of itself imply such submission. 


119. I shall be referring to the work of 


Dr. Tudor in the chapter on Area 
Services. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins has 
indicated the contrast between the 
Greek view and that of many con- 
temporary sociologists: “What we call 
social science cannot tell us what kind 
of society we ought to aim at. It is 
doubtful whether it can even tell us 
what the consequence of a given social 
policy will be. The reason, again, is the 
enormous number of variables that 
enter into any social situation. I do not 
deprecate the efforts of social scientists 
to understand society. I would merely 
indicate the limits of their discipline.” - 
The Conflict in Education (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1952), p. 78. 


121. In one such study (made several 


years ago), Lantz picked a thousand 
military persons almost at random from 
those referred to a mental clinic for 
psychosomatic disorders or social mal- 
adjustment. “The analysis yielded 257 
statistically significant relationships 
which suggest syndromes of social 
factors as characteristic of each major 
clinical type. It is to be understood that 
not all the elements in a syndrome occur 
in each particular case, but that the 
patterns are evident in groups of 
clinically diagnosed cases. The 
adjustments utilized to solve the conflicts 
resulting from the severe neurotic’s 
background transcend those utilized by 
the mild neurotics.” - “Social Factors 
in Mental Disorders: A Study of One 
Thousand Psychiatrically Diagnosed 
Cases,” Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations, 
No. 63 (Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1952), pp. 159, 160. 
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122. Thus Earnest remarks that “The 
literary scholar was . . . a master of the 
Indian-giver prose style which takes 
back in qualifying phrases everything 
it grants in the main clause.” - Academic 
Procession (New York: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1953), P. 327. 

123. D. W. Brogan notes: “It is a 
generation since Mr. Dooley said that 
when his countrymen had finished with 
the English language it would look as 
if it had been run over by a musical 
comedy. Since then it has been run 
over by Hellzapoppin.” - The American 
Character (New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1944), Pp. 140. 

124. Harry D. Gideonse, showing that 
the disease leaps the Atlantic, says: “In 
the summer of 1943 His Majesty’s 
Stationary Office published the report 
of the so-called Norwood Committee 
on ‘Curriculum and Examination in 
Secondary Schools,’ which has this to 
say about the native language: ‘From 
all quarters, Universities, Professional 
Bodies, firms and business houses, 
training colleges, and many other 


interests and many individuals we have. 


received strong evidence of the poor 
quality of the ‘English’ of Secondary 
School pupils: This weakness has been 
stressed even by those who might have 
been expected to be concerned chiefly 
with other aspects of secondary educa- 
tion.” - “The Coming Showdown in 
the Schools,” Saturday Review, Vol. 28 
(February 3, 1945), p. 4. 

125. The Harvard Committee makes 
such a reduction when it asserts that 
“the study of literature is throughout 
the study of language. Most of the 
English teacher’s time and effort, whether 
he is aiding or not, should be concerned 
with language.” - General Education in 
a Free Society (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1948), p. 116. 

126. In his brief diatribe, “Education for 
All is Education for None,” The New 
York Times Magazine (January 9, 1955), 


Do 4m 


128. I name two here: 


129. Among Dr. 
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127. Dr. Schneider has on more than one 


occasion delivered addresses at Honors 
Day ceremonies at Southern, and in 
one of them he gave an exceptionally 
neat description of scholarship: “The 
scholar in the world today is not in the 
most enviable of positions. He is a man 
with an attitude, and a method - the 
attitude that he will seek truth, and 
only truth, about the behavior of man 
and of matter; and the method of 
unbiased, unprejudiced observation, test- 
ing, and concluding. The scholar is 
curious, in the best sense of the word. 
He is inquisitive. The world about him, 
however, is acquisitive, in all senses of 
that word, including the worst.” 
“Classification 
and Punctuation of ‘for,’ American 
Speech, Vol. XXVII (December 1952); 
and “Periodicity or Structural Delay,” 
American Speech, Vol. XXXI (February 
1956). In this latter essay, Wilson 
adopts a compromise stand on the use 
of periodicity as an analytic device and 
as a tool of writing: “If one considers 
only the traditional, or absolute, periodic 
sentence, some of these warnings (to be 
found in composition texts) may be 
justified. But unlike periodicity, struc- 
tural and semantic delay are ingredients 
for an effective style even when the 
writer is striving for simplicity. ... 
Structural delay is a normal device of 
which the periodic sentence is an 
extreme or limiting case.” - p. 33. 
Wilson’ s pobaned 
stories are the following: “A Separate 
Person,’ Epoch, Vol. 2 (Fall 1949), and 
“The Letter Writers,” Perspective, Vol. 8 
(Summer 1955). One of my last addi- 
tions in this book is the sad one that 
Professor Wilson met accidental death 
in May of 1958. 


130. She came to Southern in 1929. Her 


degree is from the University of 
Pennsylvania. If space permitted, I 
should wish to recount the extraordinary 
ardor with which Mrs. Krappe has 
supported - and participated in - 
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musical programs for nearly thirty 
years in Carbondale. 

131. MS. Digby 185 (Bodleian Library, 
Fol. 203. 

132. Walt Whitman and Opera (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1951). 

133. It may be too that this parody will 
better illustrate the conditions under 
which the staff has taught for so many 
years. 

134. Tentatively entitled “The Worlds 
of Literature: A Guide to Expert 
Reading.” 

135. ~Organic Unity: Leibniz to 
Coleridge,’ PMLA, Vol. LXVI, No. 2 
(March 1951), pp. 24-48. 

136. Ibid., p. 48. Dr. Benziger uses much 
the same notion of unity as the test for 
other works, when he seeks to judge them 
on his own. In his “Tintern Abbey 
Revisited,” PMLA, Vol. LXV, No. 2 
(March 1950), he remarks: “Tintern 
Abbey, if inconsistent philosophically, is 
at least consistent poetically, consistent 
perhaps beyond Wordsworth’s custom. 
Its imagery for the most part constitutes 
a unified and significant whole.” (p. 155.) 

137. He has published more than one 
article on Robin Hood, and has become 
well enough recognized to be attacked 
for his views. “‘Still More About Robin 

— Hood,” Journal of American Folklore 
(October-December 1952) is his reply. 

138.. John Bale, A Study in the Minor 
Literature of the Reformation (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1950). 

139. Oxford University Press, 1954. His 
collaborators were C. W. Roberts 
(University of Illinois) and W. G. 
Johnson (University of Washington). 

140. Thus an essay of hers, ““The Uncon- 
ventional Heroic Plays of Nathaniel 
Lee,” The University of Texas Studies 
in English, 1940, brings out the fact that 
Lee, although a strong monarchist, was 
unalterably opposed to the doctrine of 
divine right and that his alterations of 
opinion in the sequence of his plays 
was more apparent than real. 
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141. “Margaret Fuller and the British 
Reviewers,” The New England Quarterly, 
Vol. 9, No. 4 (December 1936). 

142. She has published several papers, 
among which may be listed the follow- 
ing: “Democracy and the Teacher,” 
Illinois English Bulletin, Vol. 31, No. 3, 
Part I (1944); “The Character of 
Marcius Coriolanus,” Poet Lore, Vol. 52, 
No. 1 (1946); “Certain Women Char- 
acters of Pinero’s Serious Drama,” Poet 
Lore, Vol. 54, No. 3 (1948). 

143. This will be dealt with in Chapter 
Fourteen. 

144. I might mention a work she has 
done in collaboration, Using Our 
Language, by David H. Patton, Georgia 
Gantt Winn, Althea Beery, and Charlotte 
Wells (St. Louis: Webster Publishing 
Co., 1954). This is a text for junior high 
schools, introducing the elements of 
narrative, sentence-structure, letter-writ- 
ing, and leading to a development of 
broader, more active vocabulary. Action, 
which she compiled in collaboration with 
Rudolph W. Chamberlain and Robert 
L. Chamberlain (Syracuse: Iroquois 
Publishing Co., 1952) is for the tenth 
grade, and consists of a large number 
of selections appealing to the youthful 
reader and yet of high literary worth. 
These readings are arranged under 
suitable headings (“Puzzles,” “The Tall 
Tale,” “Tribute to the Great,” ““Ameri- 
can Laughter,” etc.) and are followed 
by study questions. 

145. Of late years, for example, he has 
done statistical comparisons of Freshman 
composition grades and placement test 
scores, and also a study of these same 
grades to see whether they threw light 
backward on the caliber of the high 
school instruction (thus far, his findings 
have been negative here), and a study, 
following through the year, of student 
improvement as evidenced by the 
number of writing errors graded by 
colleagues. Like Dr. Camp, Mrs. Edna 
Spires Travis has been concerned with 
problems of this nature, and has given 
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much of her attention to remedial 
reading. She has been a member of 
Southern’s staff since 1948, having 
received her M.A. here in that year. 

146. Tales and Songs of Southern Illinois, 
collected by Charles Neely (Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing 
Co., 1938). 

147. She also wrote a long play, Number 
Five Cheyne Row, about the Thomas 
Carlyles. Her two best-known children’s 
books were Famous Dogs of Famous 
People (New York: Dodd, Mead, and 
Co., 1943) and Famous Pets of Famous 
People, published in 1950 by the same 
firm. 

148. “What's Up, Doc?” ETC.: A Review 
of General Semantics, Vol. XI, No. 2 
(Winter, 1954), pp. 122-24. 

149. President Pulliam gave most impetus 
to the organization of this course. His 
stand was, I believe, somewhat anti- 
classical, at least at the beginning of his 
presidency, and it was modified only 
after many debates with the department. 

150. He has been assisted, at Southern, 
by Henry L. Wilson, Fred K. Lingle, 
Winifred Burns, Frances Barbour, Jesse 
W. Harris, Edna S. Travis, William 
E. Simeone. 

151. I am abbreviating slightly an 
undated manuscript. 

152. “Your Dutchman cannot carry on 
his business for one day without the 
probability that he will have to use 
English, French, and German. Even 
your Englishman values his holidays on 
the Continent. On the other hand, the 
American will not meet the need for 
a foreign language between Montreal 
and Laredo. The many foreigners with 
whom he may come into contact are 
damned for him by their non-American- 
ism, and he expects them to take the 
initiative in speaking his language.” - 
Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of 
Human Beings, rev. ed. (New York: 
Anchor Books, 1953), p. 154. 

153. From all accounts, Dr. Allen was a 
remarkable man, both as scholar and 
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as leader. His doctorate was one of the 
first on the faculty. The long stay he 
made at Southern, 1894-1919, was of 
great aid in tiding the Normal over the 
middle years of complacency, before 
the dynamic policies of President 
Shryock could be put into full effect. 
154. ‘Grammatical learning of an ancient 
language affords the advantage of 
necessarily implying a continuous and 
sustained activity of reason. In speaking 
our mother-tongue, unreflective habit 
leads us to speak grammatically but with 
an ancient language it is otherwise and 
we have to keep in view the significance 
which the intellect has given to the 
parts of speech and call to our aid the 
rules of their combination. Therefore a 
perpetual operation of subsuming the 
particular under the general and of 
specifying the general has to take place, 
and it is just in this that the activity of 
reason consists.” - Hegel, “On Classical 
Studies,” Early Theological Writings 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947), P.- 330. 
155. Miss Peacock, in addition to her 
studies, spread over nearly a decade 
and a half, at Cornell, worked at the 
University of Perugia, the University 
of Grenoble, the Institut de Phonétique 
(Paris), the University of Mexico, and 
elsewhere. She has memberships in a 
dozen learned societies, has held im- 
portant posts in most of them, and has 
contributed tirelessly to the cause of 
better high school and collegiate in- 
struction in the Midwest. Her career in 
the pedagogy of language has been a 
distinguished one. 
156. Dr. Dallmann, here from 1936 to 
1945, taught German and also Spanish. 
157. It was announced in the spring of 
1955 that Dr. Charles V. Brooke would 
hold an associate professorship of French 
and German in the department. His 
doctorate is from Harvard University, 
as Miss Smith’s is from Yale. 
158. The papers were published as 
Southern Illinois Goethe Celebration: A 
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collection of nine papers read at Southern 
Illinois University in observation of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 1749-1832, 
ed., H. A. Hartwig (Carbondale, 1950). 
There was a second printing a year 
later. Papers contributed were by Carl 
Hammer, Jr. (he was guest speaker, 
from Louisiana State University), 
Douglas E. Lawson, Carl C. Lindegren, 
Vera Louise Peacock, William B. 
Schneider, J. Cary Davis, and Ben 
Fox, M.D. 
159. John Livingston Lowes, The Road 
to Xanadu (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927). 
160. Ion, 533d-34d. 
161. “The Theme of the Hunt in Rim- 
baud: La Chasse Spirituelle,” PMLA, 
Vol. LXIV, No. 3, Part I (June 1949), 
paga2i 
162. “Mallarmé and the Chiméres,” 
Yale French Studies, No. 11, 1953. 
163. Hispania, Vol. 37, No. 4 (December 
1954). 
164. Ibid., pp. 464-65. 
165. Papers yet to be published include 
one on realism and humor in The Cid, 
the indirect object denoting possession, 
various particular phonemes, and the 
use of Spanish in classes in Portuguese 
by way of illustration - in other words, 
_by papers in literature, linguistics, and 
pedagogy, which pretty well reflect the 
main interests of Professor Davis. 
166. “The Graduate Council has recom- 
mended that the Department of Philos- 
ophy be approved to offer courses in 
curricula leading to the Master of Arts 
and Master of Science degrees. The 
Department will be able to undertake 
the new curricula by virtue of having 
substantially improved the Library’s 
holdings in Philosophy books and 
periodicals, and also by the addition of 
two full-time staff members with 
Doctor’s degrees during the past two 
years. Until demand for the work in 
philosophy justifies a graduate major 
in the subject, only a graduate minor 
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will be offered.” - Board of Trustees 
Annual Report, 1950-1951, meeting of 
January 22, 1951. 


167. A test which has been widely adopted 


is one that Dr. Harris wrote in collabora- 
tion with James L. Jarrett, Language and 
Informal Logic (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1956). 


168. Willis Moore is a Missourian whose 


doctoral work was done at the Uni- 
versity of California. Before his appoint- 
ment to Southern he taught at the 
University of Missouri and later at the 
University of Tennessee, and was 
appointed Visiting Professor at Columbia 
for a summer. He has served as member 
or chairman of four committees in the 
Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, is past presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Association 
for Philosophy and Psychology, and 
has held nine posts, five of them national, 
in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. His research and 
numerous publications lie chiefly in 
modern value theory and its semantical 
foundations. 

169. Some of the students have prepared 
work suitable for publication, and Mr. 
Hatcy ab eh einert, |r. )aumiajon some 
years ago, actually did publish a short 
essay in which he brought together the 
rather meager remarks of Charles 
Sanders Peirce relating the summum 
bonum to the idea of evolution which 
was rapidly gaining ground in American 
scientific and social thought con- 
temporaneous with Peirce. The con- 
clusion of the paper is couched in a 
mathematical figure of which Iam fond: 
“This evolution, as it is used has, as a 
special definition based on Peirce’s 
treatment of these phases of ethics: 
namely, evolution implies a cyclical, 
but not necessarily rotary, motion, 1.e., 
although . . . different phases of ethics 
may seemingly return to the same points 
from which they started, there is 
nevertheless a forward motion, tempered 
by the effect of external forces appearing 
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during the cycle. Most generally, 
evolution imples a state of change, and 
reason dictates that this change must be 
toward a higher degree of develop- 
ment.” - “Evolutionary Ethics,” Ethics, 
Vol. 62, No. 1 (October 1951), p. $2. 

170. James Allen Diefenbeck, “The 
Privacy of Art Redressed,” The Bulletin 
of the Pasadena Art Institute, Number 4 
(April 1953). 

171. Ibid., p. 27. On the other hand, 
Diefenbeck points out that the artist 
is one of those who supplies the materials 
for this reflection: “In fact that artist is 
less dependent than the philosopher for 
art is the initial mode of intelligence and 
provides the material with which 
reflective thought subsequently concerns 
itself. The relation of the two modes has 
ever been close and it must become even 
more intimate as the realm of thought 
moves from the scientific concepts 
which, in our tradition, have dominated 
it toward the reflective or historical 
forms of consideration which are 
appropriate to the realm of the human- 
ities.” 

172. At first these lectures were given 
chiefly by members of the local 
faculty; but subsequently with a larger 
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budget, visitors from outside could 
be invited. 


173. The reader will recall that this case 


arose out of the protest by a parent 
against the “‘releasing” of time by the 
public schools of Champaign, Illinois, 
for a period each week to receive 
religious instruction on the school 
premises, from teachers supplied by the 
city’s churches. The Illinois courts 
upheld the school system, but the 
Supreme Court, in an opinion written 
by Justice Hugo Black, with a similar 
opinion written by Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, reversed the state courts, ruling 
that the “close co-operation between 
the school authorities and the religious 
council in promoting religious educa- 
tion’ is “beyond all question a utilization 
of the tax-established and tax-supported 
public school system to aid religious 
groupsto spread their faith.” - McCullom 
v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203, 
209-210 (1948). Justice Reed dissented, 
and a later case, Zorach v. Clauson, 
343 U.S. 306 (1952) brought forth 
opinions which though designed to 
distinguished New York City practices 
from those in Illinois, seemingly nullified 
important points in the earlier decision. 


CHAPTER DHT EEN 


1. A brief account of this influence of 


Herbart, first upon his fellow Germans, 
and then upon Americans, is to be 
found in Charles De Garmo, Herbart 
and the Herbartians (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1895). 

2. Henry William Shryock, writing in 
his unpublished autobiography, makes 
note of the fact that “between 1870 and 
1880, the success of Holbrook’s Normal 
School at Lebanon, Ohio, led to the 
establishment, all over Ohio, Indiana, 
and, to some extent, Illinois, of privately 


owned and operated schools called 
Normal schools; but Indiana was the 
happy hunting ground for the man 
who had a few thousand dollars, and 
who wanted to be at the head of a 
school. One of these little individual, 
half-academic, half-collegiate, half- 
teacher-training institutions developed 
at Logootee, Indiana.” 


3. It is high time to say a word of 


appreciation for the informative book 
by Charles A. Harper, Development of 
the Teachers College in the United States 
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(Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and 
McKnight, 1935); the work is now out 
of print. This book, despite an overly 
ambitious title, is an honest and tireless 
effort to make clear the history of an 
institution, sister to Southern, which 
was a leader in educational thought in 
the early days. 

4. “The fact is that the Normal Uni- 
versity was outstanding in the seventies 
in the thoroughness of academic in- 
struction in the subject matter taught in 
the elementary and high schools, in the 
wise selection and application of the best 
techniques of instruction available, in the 
exemplification of those techniquesin the 
classroom in its efforts to elevate and dig- 
nify the teaching profession, and inits real 
power in its own State. It became not 
only orthodox for normal procedure, 
but the mother of western normals. 
Directly through furnishing presidents 
and faculty members, or indirectly 
through the loaning of its curriculum 
and plan of organization, it may claim 
parenthood to at least thirty western 
schools.” - Ibid., p. 16. 

5. An account of John Dewey’s early 
divergence from the work of his 
predecessors is contained in Melvin 
C. Baker’s Foundations of John Dewey’s 
Educational Theory (New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1955). This book is 
unfortunately one-sided, for it recounts 
opinions of these predecessors only as 
seen through the eyes of Dewey himself. 
In Charles A. McMurry’s formulation, 
the five steps to be used in teaching 
were preparation, presentation, associa- 
tion and comparison, generalization or 
abstraction, and practical application 
(Harper, Development of the Teachers 
College, p. 234). Here the problem is 
in the verbal presentation, the proposi- 
tion, and teaching is, because basically 
communication to someone, different 
from ordinary processes of thinking. 
In Dewey, on the other hand, the 
problem is not in words but in a total 
situation, and teaching is the activity 
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of one man who is working his way 
out of the problem. Where Dewey 
opposes the Herbartians, therefore, is 
through his refusal to render distinct 
the processes of teaching and learning, 
and correspondingly, of teaching and 
inquiry. 

6. General Education in a Free Society 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1948), p. 23. 

7. The phrase is Earnest’s, and he applies 
it to Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. - Academic Procession (New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1953), p. 285. 

8 One of the most untoward features 
of this debate is that its participants on 
both sides have continually slid from 
a consideration of things to one of 
words. Thus Bestor, who has on several 
occasions mistaken expressions of public 
policy for states of affairs in existing 
schools, has been “refuted”’ by showing 
that he has quoted these statements out 
of context. But this does not of itself 
justify the conclusion that Bestor is 
wrong. As a sample of this debate, 
consult R. Will Burnett, “Mr. Bestor 
in the Land of the Philistines,” Pro- 
gressive Education, Vol. 31, No. 3 
(January 1954). 

9. I shall not repeat what Dean Lentz 
has said about the participation of 
Southern, in 1939, in a conference of 
institutions engaged in teacher prepara- 
tion. This important meeting was held 
at Bennington, Vermont. - Eli G. Lentz, 
Seventy-Five Years in Retrospect, Southern 
Illinois University Southern Illinois 
Series No. 2 (Carbondale, 1955), p. 98. 
10. For example, “Tips on How to 
Escape the Burden and Stigma of 
Scholarship,” The Educational Forum, 
Vol. XX, No. 3 (March 1956). 

11. Thus one of his typical utterances is 
to the effect that the influence of Dewey 
has been beneficial, although his doctrines 
are almost wholly mistaken. 

12. At the time of Dean Grinnell’s 
coming to the campus, a note was 
inserted in the “General Bulletin to the 
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Faculty,” part of which follows: “Dean 
Grinnell has his Bachelor’s degree from 
the University of North Dakota, his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Minnesota, and his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from Stanford University. He 
served as principal in several North 
Dakota and Minnesota high schools, 
following which he served for three 
years as Dean of the North Dakota 
School of Forestry. He then served for 
six years as Director of Liberal Arts 
and Education at Stout Institute. Since 
1938 he has been Dean of Instruction 
at Indiana State Teachers College. He 
has taught during summer sessions at 
the University of Colorado, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Johns Hopkins 
University, and was Chief of the Liberal 
Arts section at Biarritz American Uni- 
versity in France until it was dis- 
continued. He also served as Director 
of Rural Education and Teacher Training 
Programs in Panama for the U.S. State 
Department and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs for one year. 

“Dean Grinnellis the author of numer- 
ous books and articles. His Stanford doc- 
toral dissertation on the Rise of the North 
Central Association was published serially 
in the North Central Association 
Quarterly. He is the author of a book 
entitled Interpreting the Public School, 
published by McGraw-Hill in 1937. 
He is co-author of a volume, School and 
Community, to be published by the 
Ronald Press in 1955. He has published 
over fifty articles.’ The School and the 
Community hadasits co-author Raymond 
J. Young. 

13. Both Dean Lawson (after 1953) and 
Dean Grinnell have been assisted by 
Roswell D. Merrick (D.Ed., Boston 
University), who has had charge of 
matters primarily relating to physical 
and health education. 

1asPare eer IV ects 10; 

15. Dr. Neal came to Southern in 1948. 
That year he received the D.Ed. from 
Indiana University. 
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16. Dr. Bracewell has been at Southern 
since 1931, and served for many years 
in Teacher Training, being replaced in 
the fall of 1955 by Mr. Dan Cox, whose 
graduate work was at Colorado State 
College. 

17. 1 am here following a suggestion in 
the Federal Writers’ Project, Illinois 
(Chicago "Aw Gs McClure “and? Cor, 
1939), P. 96. 

18. Douglas E. Lawson, “The Develop- 
ment and Status of Teaching Standards 
Throughout the World, 1672-1951,” 
Education, Vol. 72, No. 5 (January 1952), 
p. 294: “An examination of reports, 
catalogs, and other materials from 
universities both in the United States 
and throughout other parts of the world 
shows conclusively that, in general, the 
practice is to require the bare legal 
minima of professional preparation. 
There is little or no screening or 
selection of teacher candidates. There is 
less attention given to aptitude, general 
scholastic competence, academic back- 
ground, and scientific training than is 
generally required for other  pro- 
fessions.” 

19. I am here using, almost verbatim, 
the list as given by Dean Lentz in 
Seventy-Five Years in Retrospect, p. 34. 
He has a much fuller account of the 
early days of this school, and there is 
no need to duplicate. 

20. ‘A department accommodating more 
than four hundred high school students 
is maintained. In common with all the 
better class teacher training institutions 
we find it necessary to provide practice 
teaching of secondary rank to fit our 
graduates for high school positions. 
Furthermore, conditions in Southern 
Illinois cause us to enroll a good many 
students who have never had secondary 
privileges and who are too old to feel 


~ at home among the boys and girls of 


the ordinary high school. In addition 
to all this, we have a good many 
ambitious country boys and girls from 
sixteen to twenty years of age who 
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wish to enter the teaching profession 
but who have never had any high school 
training. These mature students are at 
the end of three years of training 
recommended for the provisional cer- 
tificate. In order to secure this the 
student must not only have done three 
years of work beyond the eighth grade, 
but he must have had at least one term 
of rural school management, a half term 
of ‘lesson-plan’ work, and one term in 
rural practice. To enable us to carry 
out this program we maintain a rural 
practice school system which includes 
five rural schools, three in Jackson 
County and two in Williamson County, 
all of these on the hard roads system 
out of Carbondale.” - The 1924-1925 

Catalogue. 

21. ““We have only to consider that less 
than one-half of the teachers now 
serving in Illinois have college degrees 
to realize that we have a serious 
deficiency in training in our teacher 
ranks. A study made recently by Mr. 
Vernon Nickell, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, shows that eight 
per cent of the thirty-three to thirty- 
four thousand teachers in our public 
elementary and high schools had no 
training at all above the high school 
level, or less than one year of college 
preparation.” - From the address of 
The Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Governor, State of Illinois, in The 
Inauguration of Delyte Wesley Morris 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1950), p. 30. I do not have 
figures on the educational degrees of 
teachers in Southern IIlinois. In reference 
to the national standards see Chris A. 
DeYoung, Introduction to American Public 
Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1942). He remarks (p. 392): “All states 
require a license, certificate, or permit 
to teach in the public schools. Over 
half the states request a statement that 
the applicant for a teaching position is 
in good health. The minimum age 
requirement for teaching in most states 
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is eighteen years. This is too low if 
teaching is to be a profession rather 
than a mere job. In general, standards 
for certification of teachers are rising 
sharply. Furthermore, current practices 
include the discontinuance of permanent 
certificates and the centralization of 
certification in a state agency, such as 
the state department of education.”’ 

22. To go beyond our closing date a 
little, Dean Abbott of the College of 
Liberal Arts has summed up in a speech 
delivered June 1, 1956, to the local 
chapter of Phi Kappa Phi the progress 
made recently: “We believe that if the 
academic department in which a student 
majors, and the departments in which 
he receives his professional training, co- 
operate with the training school where 
he is taught to apply what he has 
learned in both fields, our teachers’ 
training program can be made more 
effective. As a result, several of the 
academic departments of the college are 
being asked to select someone from 
each of their staffs who is interested in 
the training of teachers in his field, to 
serve in a liaison capacity between the 
department and the training school. 
When a selection is made, the Director 
of the Training School designates for 
him a committee (which also includes 
a representative of the Department of 
Education and training school personnel) 
to recommend the sort of training these 
majors should have.” 

23. From an undated mimeographed 
sheet issued by the Office of the Dean 
of the College of Education. 

24. An informative little introduction to 
the classroom, its dangers and their 
remedies, is to be found in a little book 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Neal: 
Handbook for Student Teaching, by George 
Bracewell, Gladys Babcock, Marcile 
Franklin, Elizabeth C. Meehan, and 
Charles B. Willard (Carbondale: Uni- 
versity Duplicating Service, 1950). 

25. An early version of the Program of 
Graduate Internship was published in 
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1950 by the University. In it Dr. Neal 
distinguishes teacher internships from 
superior and administration internships, 
and outlines each of the three. 

26. The educationists generally (and at 
Southern too) have adopted something 
like a code in the use of relevant 
vocabulary, and I shall for the time 
being eschew “training” as a word to 
name part of the preparation of teachers. 
It would be unfair, however, to allow 
a physicist to distinguish mass from 
weight, and solidify his terminology, 
and not at the same time permit an 
educationist his own glossary. Thus 
Chris A. DeYoung remarks: “William 
Heard Kilpatrick states that one trains 
circus performers, buffoons, and animals, 
but one educates teachers. A modicum 
of training is necessary, but the real 
outcome desired is teacher education, 
which is broader, longer, and deeper... . 
It affects all areas of living, it requires 
many years of learning.” - Introduction 
to American Public Education, p. 385. 
27. Ibid., p. 388: “Although there are 
still approximately sixty normal schools 
in the United States, they are gradually 
disappearing in name and _ function, 
giving way to the nomenclature, 
philosophy, and organization of a 
teachers college.’ At Southern, the 
early curriculum was quite typical. Thus 
in the Seventh Annual Catalogue (to pick 
an early one at random) we find a 
Department of Higher Mathematics and 
Practical Pedagogics, teaching a three- 
term course in school sites, houses, 
furniture, and school organization; 
school ethics, means of preventing and 
of correcting disorder, existing educa- 
tional agencies; and school law of 
Illinois, school funds, contracts, and 
supervision. 

28. Professor Warren is a native of 
Carbondale, he was graduated from 
McKendree College, and took an M.A. 
from the University of Chicago in 
1915. (Later, he had two additional 
years at St. Louis University.) He 
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illustrates the point, often overlooked, 
that professional educationists frequently 
have strong backgrounds in the arts 
and sciences: he had majors both in 
Latin and in Greek, and a thorough 
schooling in the college mathematics of 
the period. 


29. Dr. Ragsdale was in the so-called 


Rural Department from 1925 to 1931 
(under W. O. Brown). He was at least 
part-time in the Department of English 
for several years - in fact until 1946, 
though his main appointment was in 
Education. From 1945 to 1948 he was 
Acting Principal, the Elementary School; 
the next year he was Director of 
Teacher Training, and from 1949 to the 
present he has continued to specialize 
in teaching and research in the language 
arts. For a period of several months he 
was Acting Chairman, Department of 
Education (1954-55). 


30. Earl R. Hall and Victor R. Randolph, 


Suggestions for School Reorganization 
Publicity, School Reorganization Service 
Bulletin No. 4 (Carbondale, 1948). This 
planographed little handbook deals with 
ways of bringing to the electorate’s 
attention the need for reorganizing and 
centralizing a school district. 


31. One article, ““The Professor’s Weekly 


Work Hours,” School and Society, Vol. 
72, No. 1866 (December 23, 1950) finds 
that fifty-two hours is an approximate 
average for the academic week. I shall 
mention another one in Chapter Sixteen. 


32. I am omitting descriptions of the 


work of Dr. Ronald O. Lippitt and 
Dr. George G. Thompson, bothof whom 
remained at Southern for two years. 


33. “Motivating High School History 


Through a Point System of Grading,” 
The Historical Outlook, Vol. 24, No. 3 
(March 1933) is a typical early paper 
of his, and was followed by one on 
visual aids to geography teaching, a 
dissertation (New York University, 
1940) on the advisability of introducing 
current events into courses in modern 
European history. (His conclusion was 
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a cautious answer in favor of such 
inclusion.) 

34. “Drill Work in Social Studies 
Classes,’ Social Education, Vol. 8, No. 8 
(December 1944). 

35. Correlation Projects in English and 
Social Studies (with Ernestine Ernst), 
School Service Bureau Bulletin, Vol. 4, 
No. 5 (January 1946). 

36. “Social-Studies Trip as an Allied 
Activity,’ School Activities, Vol. 19, 
No. 9 (May 1948). 

37. “Can Social Studies Objectives be 
Accomplished with Present-Day Text- 
books?” The Social Studies, Vol. 45, 
No. 4 (April 1954). 

38. Social Studies in the Secondary School 
(written in collaboration with Eugene 
Cottle) was published in 1952 in New 
York by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

39. These Well-Adjusted Children (New 
Yorksssjohnys DaywiCow 19041);. The 
Discipline of Well-Adjusted Children, and 
Helping Teachers Interview Parents (pub- 
lished by the same firm, both in 1952). 

40. This is no trivial concern in Southern 
Illinois, where, although perhaps 40 per 
cent of the teachers are now in possession 
of masters degrees, at least 25 per cent 
have had less than three years of college 
attendance. 

41. Illinois was rather behind-hand in the 

- consolidation of schools. In 1945 there 
were 11,210 elementary districts in the 
state, the largest in the nation. In 1955, 
on the other hand, the number had been 
reduced to 1,604, thanks in part to the 
work of men like those in Southern’s 
Department of Education. Secondary 
districts declined at the same time from 
646 to 306, while the unit districts 
increased from a bare 99 to 332. - From 
figures issued by the office of Vernon 
L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in a memorandum dated 
October 1, 1956. 

42. Thus the “Final Written Report to 
Community Unit District No.7, Madi- 
son County, Survey of Northerly Area,” 
attempts to say whether or not a single 
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attendance center should be put up in 
the area specified, its boundaries and 
locations. The “Written Report to 
Mount Vernon Elementary School 
District No. 80, Jefferson County, of 
Reading Program Survey and Study” 
(Dr. Ragsdale acted as consultant), 
details the administering and results of 
reading tests in the schools in that 
district. School Survey, City School 
District No. 106, Murphysboro, Illinois 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1953) is a more elaborate report, 
making use of the joint findings of 
Professors Bach, Bracewell, Samford, 
Shelton, and Tudor, who were assisted 
by sixteen other staff members. Its chief 
objective was a plan for the improve- 
ment of the school system in that 
community. It covered the school 
business administration, the physical 
plants, the teaching and the non- 
teaching personnel, and finally the 
curriculum, and recommendations made 
with respect to all of these. 


43. To take one example, he wrote with 


Douglas E. Lawson “A Study of 
Terminal Educational in American 
Colleges and Universities,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, Vol. 37, 
No. 8 (December 1951). This was a 
study, through the use of personal 
inquiries, questionaires, and surveys of 
the literature, of the feasibility of 
terminal education programs as joined 
to regular four-year institutions of 
higher learning. The work was done 
in response to requests by Southern’s 
administration,and the favorable findings 
were of considerable weight in the 
organizing of the Vocational-Technical 
Institute at Southern Acres. 


44. The arrangement was originally 


financed by the Midwest Administration 
Center, University of Chicago. A small 
booklet was published, summarizing 
some of the results: Meeting the Needs 
of School Boards: A Pilot Study, by 
Fishback and Professor Bach, printed at 
Southern Illinois University in 1955. 
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45. Most of my information comes from 
three undated mimeographed memo- 
randa by Jo Ann H. Boydston, Executive 
Director of the Council. Mrs. Boydston 
(Ph.D., Columbia University), came to 
Southern with her husband, who is 
Chairman of the Department of Health 
Education, in 1955, and her work falls 
a little outside the time limit imposed 
upon this study. Another source is a 
little folder urging citizens to join the 
group, composed when Mrs. E. H. 
Schaller, of Waterloo, Illinois, was 
President. A letter by Douglas E. 
Lawson, not dated but mailed to the 
school administrators in May of 1949, 
summarizes the original nineteen pro- 
posals. 

46. Membership has on occasion fallen 
below the one hundred specified in 
the title, but it is continuing to be 


strong. 
47. Thus R. Will Burnett says: “Educa- 
tion courses do have a content, ... but 


it is true that many of the fundamental 
principles upon which this content is 
based have their roots in such fields as 
sociology and psychology. Educational 
theorists did not dream up their theories 
in ignorance of these fields. On the 
contrary, advances in these fields - 
particularly in psychology - have 
necessitated adjustments in educational 
thinking.” - “Mr. Bestor in the Land of 
the Philistines,” p. 15. 

48. I have mentioned a number of times 
the fact that because of the college- 
and-department system, mutual under- 
standing of the divergent problems facing 
liberal arts and professional education 
personnel is uncommon. Thus Harold 
O. Rugg says: “Although fifty years 
have passed since the study of education 
was elevated to the curriculum of the 
graduate school, the professors of liberal 
arts and sciences, with rare exceptions, 
still do not accept it as a respectable 
university discipline.” - The Teacher of 
Teachers (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1952), p. 232; I have removed his 
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italics. Quite clearly the members of 
the humanities departments have also 
some ground for complaint about the 
seeming lack of interest of educationists 
in the arts and sciences - especially the 
arts. Part of this complaint would be 
extinguished were those who voice it 
better aware of the countless numbers 
of outside courses and other activities 
in which the traditions of the pro- 
fessional educators virtually compel 
them to engage. 


49. The department was the first to 


introduce a system of selective admission 
to graduate work at Southern: the 
candidate must show his credentials and 
be interviewed by three members of the 


staff. 


50. It is anticipating a little to say that 


Fitzpatrick acted as temporary chairman. 
Fitzpatrick became permanent head 
later on of the new Department of 
Guidance, and the Department of 
Special Education, also a new one, was 
to welcome a chairman. The period 
covered in this study was one where 
the staff could be properly dealt with as 
a single one. 


51. Phelps arrived at Southern in 1942, 


taught in the Allyn Training School, 
was Dean of Boys, and then by presi- 
dential ukase, suddenly became Director 
of the Physical Plant (1944-48). He has 
been academic adviser in the College 
of Education, has been active in the 
YMCA, the Jackson County Public Aid 


Commission, etc. 


52. These last troubles are also handled 


by a special unit in the School of 
Communications. 


53. Perhaps this is the most convenient 


place in which to record that after 
June of 1944 a number of additions have 
been made to the department, or rather, 
departments: Dr. Paul T. Correll, Mr. 
John J. McCarty, Mr. Archie Griffin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Gardner, and Mrs. 
Jane Josse. Some of these persons were 
at Southern for no more than a brief 
period. 
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54. Dr. Fitzpatrick has used a more 
sophisticated kind of statistical analysis 
than the usualarraysand averages, having 
been interested in the actual problems 
of the application of mathematics to 
human traits, and, generally speaking, 
the theory of measurement. See “A 
Comparison of the Extent of Retention 
Accompanying the Use of Three 
Teaching-Testing Procedures,” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. XLVII 
(September 1953), by Lloyd L. Pathael, 
E. D. Fitzpatrick, and Ledford J. 
Bischof. 

55. For short periods Dr. George G. 
Thompson, and Dr. and Mrs. Douglas 
Parry, who were doing part-time 
teaching in the Department of Education 
were likewise assisting in the Child 
Guidance Clinic. More recently, a 
number of those mentioned in the 
previous note have been associated with 
the Clinic as well. 

56. Miss Denny, R.N., had graduated 
some years before from the School of 
Nursing, Beth-El Hospital, Colorado 
Springs. 

57. Borkon has an M.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as well as a Ph.D. 
in Physiology from there. 

58. Some time after leaving Southern, 
she became director of all health services 
in the public school system in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

59. I am paraphrasing an undated type- 
script by Dr. Boatman in which he 
deliberately echoes certain pronounce- 
ments of the World Health Organiza- 
tion in order to furnish a principle by 
which to keep his own department 
separate administratively from Physical 
Education and Recreation. 

60. More complete lists are given in Dr. 
Boatman’s “Annual Report, Health 
Education Department, 1952-53, and 
in newspaper accounts. Because of the 
public nature of the work done, the 
department has been high in the pro- 
portion of newspaper releases written 
to cover its activities. 
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61. Mimeographed and bound, and 


published in 1950 (Carbondale, Illinois). 
The project was sponsored by the 
University and by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Springfield, and 
funds were furnished by the Kellogg 
Foundation. 


62. Ibid., p. 62. The full account of the 


village meetings, which had to be held 
out-of-doors because even the one store 
in town lacked sufficient accommoda- 
tion, would show the eagerness of these 
people for a better life. 


63. The same remark applies to other 


publications made by members of the 
department. Many are hortatory, and 
should be so; thus the work of Dr. 
Bridges (his D.H.S. is from Indiana 
University) is centered about safety of 
the public, and his writings, such as 
“Your County Can Too,” Journal of 
School Health (September 1952) are 
perforce couched in tones of persuasion. 


64. Dr. Boatman’s place as chairman was 


eventually taken by Donald Boydston, 
Ed.D. (Columbia University) in the fall 
of 1955. I should list too other appoint- 
ments, some of them temporary, which 
have been made in recent years: John 
R. LeFevre, Ed.D., William W. Heusner, 
Jr., Ph.D., Charles E. Richardson, 
M.P.H., J. Robert Blackburn, D.Ed., 
and Arthur Sheedy, M.S., Dr. Roger 
F. Sondag, public health officer in 
Jackson County, was part-time lecturer 
for some years. 


65. This phrase is borrowed from Bernard 


Shaw’s You Never Can Tell; but of 
course he permits it there to be asserted 
as the principal value, not of exercise 
at all, but of romance. 


66. I am drawing here partly upon a 


small booklet by Lynn C. Holder, 
History of Athletics at Southern Illinois 
University, printed for the Diamond 
Jubilee in 1949. 


67. From Holder. The date is 1892. The 


following year, a basketball club was 
organized, but did not take part in 
contests with neighboring “colleges,” 
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of which there were more in those days 
than there are now. Baseball came 
later. 

68. One of Lingle’s ablest pupils was a 
distance runner of superlative fleetness 
who won a number of regional 
championships and became a member 
of the U.S. Olympic team recently: 
Philip Coleman, son of a member of 
the English Department. 

69. I should perhaps note here that the 
coaching of tennis was in the hands of 
Charles D. Tenney for some years. 
Excellent as was his coaching, it is 
possible that other contributions of his 
to Southern’s history will be even longer 
remembered, and by a wider circle of 
people. 

70. This attitude has served him well. 
Southern won out over thirty-one teams 
in a National Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics meet in 1946. 

71. C. C. Franklin, “A Tentative Course 
of Study for Boys’ Physical Education”’ 
(unpublished syllabus, Southern Illinois 
University, n.d.), p. 4. 

72. Ibid. 

73. But Mr. Franklin (in a typescript) has 
cautioned not to allow the question of 
facilities to obtrude too far: “If the 
‘practical’ person continues to talk, 
teach, and practice on the basis of 
physical limitation of school plan, he 
will ultimately find himself with ade- 
quate equipment on his hands but 
without a program for it.” 

74. Pp. 62-63. 

75. “Idols of Egypt - William Mc- 
Andrew,” Egyptian Key, Vol. I, No. 6 
(July 1944), p. 15. 

76. Dated February I, 1955. 

77. Sports Illustrated and a number of 
other popular magazines have termed 
the present situation a crisis in football, 
and have set about to list abuses and 
suggest remedies. My account here 
follows the lines of the Statement and 
Interpretation of the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Policy of the North Central Association, 
a small bulletin published by the Com- 
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mission on Colleges and Universities, 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Chicago, 1953. 


78. Much of what follows is based upon 


a memorandum prepared for me by 
Mr. Bill Hollada, a writer in Southern’s 
Information Services who is responsible 
for all news releases regarding inter- 
collegiate athletics. 


79. Perhaps I should note one more 


outstanding player, James Lovin, a foot- 
ball lineman of some ten years ago, 
whose jersey was, I believe, the only 
one permanently retired from the 
squad. 


80. It is a paramount issue, on the other 


hand, in many colleges where football 
is supported by vast financial outlay. 
Several dozen colleges have dropped 
the game since World War II, on the 
ground that it is unprofitable. - See 
Richard I. Miller, The Truth About 
Big-Time Football (New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1953), p. 5. See also 
Earnest, Academic Procession, p. 335. 


SIP A735. 
82. It was approved by the Board of 


Trustees in February of 1954, after much 
preliminary planning. 


83. Much of my information here comes 


from Donald Ivan Raines, “The Or- 
ganization and Administration of the 
Southern Illinois Outdoor Education 
Program” (Master’s thesis, Southern 
Illinois University, 1950). 


84. These two figures are taken from a 


Report of the Educational Council of 
100, entitled, ““A Statement of Purposes, 
Needs, and Scope of School Camping 
for Little Grassy Lake.” This paper is 
not dated. A rather similar account is 
given in the Raines thesis, cited in the 
preceding note. 


85. L. B. Sharp, “Survey for Southern 


Illinois University for Development of 
Outdoor Education” a report (mimeo- 
graphed) submitted to President Morris 
July 15, 1952. The Sharp Report has 
had much the same function in the 
history of outdoor education at Southern 
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as the Doane Report (to be mentioned 
in Chapter Fourteen) has had in 
planning an agricultural program. 

86. Ibid., p. 2. 

87. Later on, Mr. Ray Duncan, Illinois 
State Director of Health, Physical 
Education, and Safety, came to South- 
ern’s campus for a week to confer on 
the setting up of a camping and outdoor 
education program. Afterward, all 
faculty members were invited to attend 
a meeting with Mr. Duncan, Dr. 
Morris, and the three academic deans. 
Subsequent to this, Dean Lawson, 
College of Education, was appointed 
temporary chairman to inquire of all 
department heads how they could best 
use the areas nearby for educational 
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purposes, both immediate and eventual. 
- From Raines, “Southern Illinois Out- 
door Education Program.” 

88 As expressed in a memorandum 
dated April 23, 1953. It should be noted 
that many courses in outdoor education 
were already being taught in the 
Physical Education Department, and 
that the creation of a separate department 
of Recreation and Outdoor Education 
in February of 1954 merely formalized 
work that had been carried on for some 
time. 

89. In fact two such camps were being 
run, one of them by Miss Cleo Ulm 
(here from 1950 to 1955) for girls, the 
other by James Wilkinson, Southern’s 
wrestling coach, for boys. 


CHAPTER POURTEEN 


1. The present departments are Business 


Administration, Economics, Home Eco- 


nomics, Industrial Education, Nursing 
Education. 

2. In the earliest days of serious institu- 
tional education in this country, com- 
mercial subjects were taught chiefly in 
small business schools, and training in 
any but immediately needed skills was 
almost unknown. Public pressure even- 
tually forced business subjects into the 
curriculum of the high schools and the 
normal schools. The changes I am about 
to note in the courses at Southern 
roughly parallel the alterations in the 
work as it is placed in the hands of a 
university department or school; only 
in this case the same institution was a 
normal school and is now a university. 

3. Russell says (The Finance of Higher 
Education, rev. ed. [Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954], p. 45): “The 
general field of accounting theory and 
practice has had its highest development 
in connection with commercial enter- 


prises, particularly those of the corporate 
type. Accounting for governmental 
agencies and educational institutions has 
until recently had relatively little 
emphasis, compared to the refinement 
of techniques and the elaboration of 
devices that have taken place in the field 
of commercial accounting.” 

4. This is perhaps the place at which to 
mention that Robert L. Gallegly, long 
Assistant Business Manager, has also 
been since 1951 a part-time teacher in 
the department. I should also mention 
the work of Harves C. Rahe, who in 
addition to much else has taught Secre- 
tarial Science and Secretarial Education 
(1944-46, and from 1950 to the present). 

5. Trump received his Ph.D. at the State 
University of Iowa. In 1955 he left to 
accept a deanship elsewhere; his place 
as chairman was taken temporarily by 
Dean Rehn. Since the spring of 1955 
there have been further enlargements 
and alterations, unfortunately beyond 
the scope of this book. 
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6. The closer ties, amounting to an 
amalgamation of the department and 
certain parts of the institute, is now 
almost unthinkable, for the two have 
different aims and students. It is custom- 
ary in most of the larger universities 
to have a separate school of business, 
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13. Report of the Revenue Laws Com- 


mission (established under Senate Bill 
No. 326, Sixty-fifth General Assembly, 
1947), Springfield, Illinois. Morrison’s 
article constitutes Chapter Ten of 
Part Il of the Report, and is entitled 
“Property Tax Limitation.” 


and the problem of aligning a Depart- 14. Ibid., p. 118. 
ment of Business is, as Dr. Trump has 15. Ibid., p. 139. 
said (in a personal communication) of 16. The News Letter, a quarterly, was for 


importance only in the middle-sized 
universities. There the departments of 
economics are sometimes in liberal arts 
colleges, which makes an unfortunate 
splitting of theory and techniques. At 
Southern this particular problem has 
been solved by placing Economics and 
Business Administration side by side. 

7. Productivity: A Critique of Current Usage, 
published by the author, 1955. 

8 This work, in planograph, was copy- 
righted by the Paul Anderson Company, 
San Antonio, in 1946, and consisted of 
two volumes bound as one. 

9. Economic Statistics, copyright by the 
author, planographed by John S. Swift 
Company, St. Louis (1950). 

10. Economic Dialogues in Ancient China: 
Selections from the Kuan-Tzu, tr., T’an 
Po-fu and Wen Kung-wen (Adam 
K. W. Wen); expert critic, Hsiao 
Kung-chiian  (n.p.: Lewis Maverick, 
1954). 

11. The last portion of Maverick’s book 
is a translation of a commentary by a 
scholar of the twentieth century, Huang 
Han, who points out close resemblances 
between the Kuan-Tzu and texts of the 
school of Confucius - the “Analects,” 
The Great Learning, and The Book of 
Mencius. See Economic Dialogues, pp. 250- 
53- 

12. His book of the Kuan-Tzu was 

without question the handsomest volume 

ever to have been brought into existence 
up to that time by a member of the 

University: a generous Baskerville font, 

beautiful set on a well-textured paper, 

and bound in flaming Chinese red 
stamped in gold. 


a long time edited by Lewis Maverick. 
More recently, Edmund Hasse of the 
Information Service was appointed 
co-editor. It reports, frankly and 
not always optimistically, the fiscal, 
commercial, and manufacturing con- 
ditions in the southern third of the 
state. 


17. She also did work at Indiana State 


Teachers College (Terre Haute), Stout 
Institute, and the University of Washing- 
ton. 


18. Thus Mirra Komarovsky says: “But 


this job of food selection does not force 
her [the housewife] to know anything 
about the parity system, the hog-corn 
ratio, or the economics and politics of 
price control in a democracy. Again, 
a housewife must know enough about 
clothing and materials to know how 
to purchase wisely and how to take care 
of blankets, her husband’s woolen suit, 
or her own nylon blouse. But she does 
not have to understand the technical 
construction of the various materials, 
the role of the textile broker, the 
problems of textile workers, or the 
course of international cotton trade. 
Similarly, a housewife, can utilize her 
knowledge of color harmony in furnish- 
ing her home but the task does not 
force her to learn about trends in 
modern art or the physics of the color 
spectrum.” - Women in the Modern 
World (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 


1953), pp. 120-21. 


19. Miss Woody gave up the deanship 


in 1945, although she remained as 
departmental chairman and then simply 
professor for some time longer. 
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20. I hardly need remind my readers that 
this Act (1917) provided federal support 
for vocational education on a secondary 
level, and for the training of teachers 
on the higher level. Not only did this 
include home economics, but also 
certain industrial and business courses, 
as well as those in agriculture. The 
Smith-Hughes Act has been superseded 
by several more recent ones conferring 
appropriations upon the same programs, 
most of them sponsored by Senator 
Walter George of Georgia. A principle 
of matched, or partially matched, funds 
almost always obtains in the reimburse- 
ment of salaries and travel allowances. 
It should be noted, however, that 
Southern was not approved for reim- 
bursement until more than a decade 
had passed (1952): the teachers were 
merely certified to instruct in the 
schools. 

21. Dr. Quigley’s background is mainly 
that of a Missourian - she was born in 
Trimble, she attended Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, then, after 
working for her M.A. at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, received 
her doctorate at the University of 
Missouri in 1947. She taught at Okla- 
homa A. and M. in 1941-42, and for 
a longer period at the University of 
California. Her continuing interest, in 
her own research, is concerned with the 
dropping-out of home economics stu- 
dents prior to completion of their 
training. 

22. | have taken occasion to refer to some 
of Dr. Fults’ own research in my chapter 
on Egypt. 

23. Miss Babcock prepared a short talk, 
“History of the Home Management 
House” and delivered it in May, 1950, 
at a dinner honoring graduating seniors 
in the department. Upon a written 
version of this I am basing part of my 
account. 

24. Dr. Quigley herself has held a number 
of important posts in this and other 
groups. 
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25. The American Dietetic Association 
passed upon a curriculum organized in 
1949. The National Restaurant Associa- 
tion requirements in institution manage- 
ment were met in 1949 as well. Home 
Economists in Business has approved 
the curricula in Apparel Design, Cloth- 
ing and Textiles Merchandizing, and 
Foods in Business. 

26. Personal communication from Dr. 
Quigley. 

27. Dr. Quigley has said that many high 
schools in Southern Illinois possess 
facilities more than rivalling those of 
Southern. As may be guessed, she has 
left few stones unturned in an effort to 
remedy this unfavorable balance, and a 
suitable building is now being planned. 

28. For a brief review of the problems 
which raise themselves, and hints of 
the ways in which these problems have 
been solved, see Hazel Craig, The 
History of Home Economics (New York: 
Practical Home Economics, 1945). It 
appears that the dilemmas are neither 
new nor idiosyncratic to Southern 
Illinois. 

29. Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th. ed., s.v. 
“Industrial Arts.” 

30. Charles A. Harper, Development of 
the Teachers College in the United States 
(Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and 
McKnight, 1935), p. 342. 

31. Melvin E. Baker, Foundations of John 
Dewey’s Educational Theory (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1955), p. I00. 

32. One of his books, Educational Toys 
(Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 
1920) is a series of projects for children 
to undertake. Another, much more 
difficult, yet starting from the simplest 
principles, is 101 Metal-Working Projects: 
A Guide in Shopwork for Students in 
Secondary, Continuation, and Vocational 
Schools (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1929). One feature of 
this work is that it gives instruction in 
the making of tools useful in the 
student’s own. kit, so that he acquires 
as he learns. There are a few ashtrays 
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and lamps as well, but the emphasis is 
on hammers, drills, and lathe parts. 
The book begins with shop hints: 
“Courtesy demands that you refrain 
from passing remarks concerning the 
troubles of others. You may soon have 
some of your own.” “If you get in the 
way of a machine, it will punish you 
with extreme severity.” 

33. This illustration is from conversation 
with the late William C. Bicknell. 

34. For this account of the progress of 
the subject, I am indebted to con- 
versation with Professor J. Henry 
Schroeder. 

35. Here again I am indebted to Mr. 
Schroeder. 

36. This title was first used here in 
1940. 

37. I have made use of two undated 
memoranda, one by Mr. Schroeder, the 
other by Mr. Benny S. Vineyard. In 
addition to these regular staff members, 
other administrative or service officers 
had academic appointments to the 
department: Dean Ernest J. Simon, 
Architects John F. H. Lonergan and 
Willard C. Hart, and Physical Plant 
Director William A. Howe. In addition 
Shelby S. Shake and John F. Plummer 
have been members of the department 
assigned to the University School. 

38. For obvious reasons, the former 
received the B.S. in Education, the 
latter B.S. degrees. The B.S. was not 
added until a few years after the degree 
program began. 

39. “The electrical industry originally 
employed only four professional cate- 
gories of engineering, whereas the 
number is now very much greater. In 
the G-E General Engineering Laboratory, 
one can distinguish sixty-two fields of 
engineering, and the company-wide 
total undoubtedly would be much 
greater. A further index of specialization 
is provided by the number of national 
technical societies that are now in 
existence. In the field of engineering, 
for example, there are at least 135 
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national engineering societies in this 
country.” - C. G. Suits, “The Engineer 
and the Fundamental Sciences,”’ Scientific 
Monthly, Vol. 76, No. 2 (February 1953), 
p. 93. As Cornelis W. de Kewiet puts 
it in the same issue, ““The more complex 
the machine the greater the tail of 
skills, which, like a comet, it must bear 
behind it.” - “Education for Survival,” 

p. 58. 

40. Dr. Smith has published seven books, 
and has brought unusual clarity of 
exposition to a field in which clarity 
has always been a merit. Among these 
books I mention one on metal working: 
Forging and Welding (Bloomington, IIl.: 
McKnight and McKnight, 1956), an 
elementary text; and Machine Wood- 
working, the revised edition of which 
was published by the same firm in 
1948. This guide stresses the need for 
safety precautions rather more than a 
number of similar works that I have 
come upon, or articles in the popular 
magazines either, for that matter. 

41. In the fall of 1955, major changes 
occurred in the department, with Ralph 
O. Gallington (Ed.D., George Washing- 
ton University) taking the chairman- 
ship. New courses and new instructors 
(but few new facilities and no new 
space) were added. 

42. The basic document in the problem 
of nursing in this area is one by Gerhard 
Hartman and Glen E. Clasen, “Report 
of a Study of Education and Hospital 
Needs of the Southern Illinois Area, 
as Related to the Development of 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois.” This was not published, 
but was mimeographed and circulated 
to certain administrators in 1949. It is 
a minor masterpiece of investigation 
and of expository clearness, and deals 
with the hospitals of the southern 
counties as related to requirements. 
Nursing is considered as one phase. The 
report ends with quite specific recom- 
mendations for improvement of facil- 
ities. 
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43. Under the Morrill Act (1862), the 
land grant agricultural and mechanical 
arts’ institutions were expected to 
provide military courses. This was 
interpreted in many ways, running 
from compulsory drill and instruction 
for all to isolated training for those few 
who wished a military career. In 1934 
the U.S. Supreme Court (Hamilton 
vs. Reech) decided that the regulation 
of this matter was to be left to the 
states - the Morrill Act being in- 
sufficiently precise on this point. 


A 


with no intellectual traditions. They 
remained in college to raise hell.” 


48. The Army Appropriations Act of 


1933 terminated the possibility of reviv- 
ing any air roTc as long as the Air 
Force remained under the supervision 
of the War Department. It was, of 
course, an anomaly that a “department 
of war” had jurisdiction solely over 
the Army, and that the air arm, which 
had been so strengthened in Germany, 
Britain, and even France and Russia, 
should have so languished in the United 


States. 

49. I am indebted to Dr. Scott for the 
substantial part of the information in 
this paragraph. 

50. Mabel Pulliam, “History of Housing 


44. Anniversary Souvenir, Southern Illinois 
State Normal University (Carbondale, 
1899), p. 12. 

45. Lynn C. Holder, “Seventy-Five 
Years of Athletic and Physical Educa- 


tion, 1874-1949” (a planographed 
booklet), Southern Illinois University, 
no date. Holder and Dean Lentz both 
give the inception of this program as 
1878, rather than 1877. Their date is 
the confirmation of the activity by the 

Board of Trustees. 

46. Eli G. Lentz, Seventy-Five Years in 
Retrospect, Southern Illinois University 
Southern Illinois Series No. 2 (Carbon- 
dale, 1955), p. 39. 

47. Ernest Earnest, Academic Procession 
(New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1953), 
p. 251. The author goes on to say 
(p. 252): “With the end of the war, 
the s.A.T.c. was disbanded, to the relief 
of college officials everywhere. In its 
brief two months of existence it had 
proved a crude, and perhaps disastrous 
makeshift. Dean Johnson of Minnesota 
spoke for the teaching profession when 
he called the experiment ‘an unequivocal 
failure.’ The professors went back to 
their classrooms disillusioned about war 
and the military; thousands of the 
trainees left college to join the American 
Legion and participate in witch hunts 
against the colleges. Many of the boys 
who remained were of a different breed 
from former generations of students: 
they were not well prepared for college 
work, and they came from social classes 


at Southern Illinois University” (mimeo- 
graphed, 1953). 


51. Only Southern and the University of 


Illinois in this state were engaged in 
this program. My arithmetic, inciden- 
tally, is not wrong. Many cadets left 
before completing the course. 


52. Much of this information is drawn 


from. The Air Officer’s Guide (9th. ed.; 
Harrisburg: The Military Service pub- 
lishing Company, 1956). 


53. Altogether, 78 of the 97 air units 


were established where Army outfits 
were already in operation in 1946, and 
later plans conformed to this early 
pattern. 


54. The arrangement is a customary one: 


the Air Force details personnel, and the 
University hires them as regular staff 
members. Asa rule, the “Ccommandant”’ 
is professor of Air Science, and most of 
his junior field and squadron officers 
are assistant professors. The noncoms 
are given the rank of instructor. (The 
Commandant is properly Detachment 
Commander, with title of Professor of 
Air Science.) 


55. Over a page of close print is required 


to outline the bases for selection of 
each advanced cadet. 


56. For these figures, and for much other 


information relative to the program at 
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Southern, I am indebted to Colonel 
MacMillan and to Major Jack H. 
Aldridge, Director of Air Science II 
for the unit. Major Aldridge has saved 
me from many shocking errors of 
nomenclature which an Army vocabu- 
lary, used to describe Air Force affairs, 
would have led me into. 

57. An exception to this was the ingenious 
cartoons and plane models made by 
Major Russell E. Oakes, at Southern 
from 1952 to 1955. 

58. A small handful of girls had, prior 
to 1955, been admitted to the men’s 
course, but in each instance had dropped 
out long before meeting the require- 
ments for a commission in the waAF. 
But in 1955 it was announced that a 
new Wak Detachment would be activated 
at the University, with women officers 
of the Air Force in charge of instruction. 
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narrative closes. Training in typography 
has been a late arrival of Southern, 
although there have been a number of 
departments with which it might 
logically be connected - Industrial 
Education, Art, Journalism, and the 
Vocational-Technical Institute. Union 
opposition, now slackened, has been 
partly responsible, and the question of 
space (in the departments just named) 
has been a serious one. Journalism now 
has a couple of fonts of type, a flat-bed 
press, and some other equipment housed 
in a cast-off quonset hut. 


63. The reader will recall the title: “A 


Study of the Dialectal Characteristics 
of Six Members of the Older Generation 
Living in the Three Southernmost 
Counties of Illinois: Alexander, Pulaski, 
Massac” (Ph.D. dissertation, Louisiana 
State University, 1951). 


64. Ibid., p. 4. 
653: PAg2: 
66. In the autumn of 1955 these three 


59. Although there had been rumors of 
this for some time, the final description 
of this program (to be given in about 


forty other institutions as well) was not 
made official until a Headquarters Air 
Force roTc letter dated 22 August 1956, 
Subject: AFRoTC Flight Instruction Pro- 
gram. The authorizing bill was Public 
Law 879, 84th Congress. The course 
provides thirty-five hours of flight 
training and thirty-five hours of ground 
school for each Category I Senior. 

60. Long was for many years manager 
of the Missouri Press Association; he is 
a specialist in community newspaper 
editing and public opinion study. His 
doctoral work was in rural sociology. 
61. Professor Horrell’s unflustered service 
takes many forms, and through it all 
he has maintained a balance between 
refinement and casualness in the making 
of pictures which his pupils have mostly 
imitated. Heis Ed.D., Indiana University. 
62. In the fall of 1954 Francis D. Modlin 
became assistant professor of Journalism, 
in charge of typography. He had not 
hitherto been connected with Southern. 
Many other additions were made in 
the autumn of 1955, a little after this 


men were joined by Chester J. Atkinson 
(Ph.D., Ohio State University). 


67. In 1955 a small clinic was set up in 


Mount Vernon, Illinois, and staffed by 
the men of whom I am speaking; and 
there were plans afoot to open a clinic 
in Olive Branch, near Cairo, and one 
in Chester. In many of their clinics, 
especially in a Camp for Crippled 
Children, run for a six-week period 
every summer at Giant City State Park 
(four hours of intensive diagnostic and 
curative work make the schedule a full 
one) these men are assisted by members 
of the Department of Psychology, 
chiefly Leslie F. Malpass and Forrest 
B. Tyler. 


68. Mr. Julian Emlen has served as master 


technician for the course work and 
facilities, but does not teach. In 1955 
Joseph Ripley has been associated with 
Mr. Robbins primarily as a teacher of 
audience research, radio law, and general 
broadcasting policy. He temporarily 
assumed charge of Radio and Television 
when Robbins was away. 
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69. For a somewhat fuller treatment, 
I refer the reader to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 14th. ed., s.v. ““Art Teaching.” 
70. The potter’s wheels and kiln were 
used primarily by Miss Louise Pain 
(1941-44). 

71. The most conspicuous temporary 
appointment during this period was 
the part-time lectureship of Siegfried 
Rheinhardt, a young St. Louis painter 
whose intensive study of Diirer, Holbein, 
and Griinewald gave him command of 
a trenchant line, subtle shadings, and 
brilliantly assorted colors, which he 
employed in revealing a neuropathic 
distortion in modern society. 

72. The exhibitions at the Allyn Gallery 
are changed every three or four weeks, 
and have mainly been directed toward 
acquainting the public with recent 
trends in the so-called major arts - 
several of the travelling shows have 
come from the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City. ‘The responses of 
the students at large to sketches for 
Guernica are varied, and one concludes 
that taste is altering only very slowly. 

73. One of Lauritzen’s most distinguished 
silver pieces is a severe and slender 
chalice, commissioned for one of the 
local churches. 

74. “Why I Teach, and My Objectives,” 
an undated mimeographed essay. 

75. In the autumn of 1955, a major 
change of personnel occured in the 
department, Ervin leaving, and Charles 
R. Platt, who had replaced Knaus in 
advertizing art, himself being replaced 
by Harold Schwarm and Leonard Kitts. 
Where Ervin conceived design in ways 
suggesting the transformation of plastic 
materials, Harold Cohen, his successor, 

thinks of design as structure, and has 

explored geometric and calculative 
solutions to his problems. Miss Lysbeth 

Mai Wallace has assumed responsibility 

for weaving, and brings insight into 

the use of novel materials into her art. 

Moishe Smith is a new teacher of 

painting, Elliot Elgart being instructor 
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in intaglio and other print methods 
learned in the great workshop of 
Mauricio Lesansky at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. In the expanded 
department, plans for yearly Fine Arts 
Festivals, involving both the University 
staff and visitors from elsewhere, were 
going steadily forward. 

76. Mr. Bainum was Head of the depart- 
ment from 1914 to 1923. I should 
mention here the long tenure of Helen 
Matthes Vogler, 1920-54, in music 
education. 

77. Edward McDowell, of course, com- 
posed a large number of instrumental 
works, but the use of his name was a 
happy choice because he was at that 
time almost the only serious composer 
to be fully associated with the American 
scene, if not tradition. The Roland 
Hayes Club, for colored students, was 
operated on the same plan as that of 
the other - singing in order to earn 
tuition. 

78. Emerson S. VanCleave was in charge 
of the orchestra during most of his stay 
at Southern, 1938-46. 

79. I must add the notation that both 
Professor Kesnar and Professor Wake- 
land died during the year 1957. 

80. Kesnar studied at the Amsterdam 
Conservatorium, I915-18, receiving a 
diploma there; at the Hochschule fiir 
Musik in Berlin the next year, and did 
his graduate studies at Iowa nearly 
twenty years later. 

$1. To illustrate this, Dr. Kesnar is the 
composer of an opera, The Charm, 
whose libretto was written by the late 
Julia J. Neely, and based upon an old 
folk tale. But the score is not bound 
to all the traditional harmonies. 

82. I have in mind chiefly his Cycle of 
Preludes, twenty-five in all (returning to 
the original key of F major), a long, 
exciting, and intricate work, making 
use of the farthest ranges of the piano’s 
expressiveness. 

83. “The Concept of Tonality in Im- 
pressionistic Music: Based on the 
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Works of Debussy and Ravel” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Indiana University, 1951). 

84. Ibid., pp. 3, 10, 16, 17, and passim. 
85. In 1954 several changes in organiza- 
tion and personnel occurred. The 
department was broken up, temporarily, 
into a number of different sections - 
orchestral, voice, theory, and so on - 
each with its own head, and each 
reporting to Dean Shryock. Dr. Glenn 
Watkins, organist, with his training 
from the Eastman School of Music, 
and Mr. Robert B. Forman, from 
Columbia, were added to the staff in 
the autumn. Mr. Forman is an oboist, 
but specializes too in music education. 

86. The first clinic was held in 1940, and 
direction was divided between Mr. 
Wakeland and Mr. McIntosh. 

87. Among the directors Wakeland has 
invited have been Olaf Christiansen, 
Henry Robert Wilson, David Foltz, and 
Maynard Klein. 

88. Dr. Faner has been assisted by a large 
committee, one of whose chief members 
has been the quietly capable Maude 
B. Tenney. 

89. The Division was later retitled School 
of Agriculture, and the Department of 
Agriculture was broken up into three 
others, but not during the period of 
this study. The organization of the 
School included, of course, a deanship, 
assumed by Wendell E. Keepper, and 
chairmanships held by several of those 
who will benamedin the present account. 

90. Wendell E. Keepper, “Agricultural 
Problems of Southern Illinois,” a speech 
delivered atthe Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, January 15, 1952, at a conference 
of agricultural leaders of the state. 

g1. Charles C. Colby, Pilot Study of 
Southern Illinois (Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1956), p. 78. 

92. Lowell R. Tucker points out that 
perennial plants should not be grown 
at a level below thirty-three feet higher 
than the zero mark of the measuring 
gauge at the river town of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.: the risks of damage 
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by water, if there is no levee, are too 
great. - “River Stages at Cape have 
Significance to Area Farmers,” a sheet 
printed for local distribution. (This 
article was later reprinted in Southern 
Illinois Business Bulletin, with changes.) 

93. An extremely clear and comprehen- 
sive brief summary of the entire situation 
is contained in a bulletin of the Twenty- 
Eighth Annual Convention, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, October 
13-18, 1950. The survey, entitled 
“Agriculture in ‘Little Egypt,” is by 
Alex Reed, and although its author 
makes clear the obstacles to local 
agricultural success, he is careful to 
show that these can be overcome, 
concluding that the future of the area 
lies with agriculture rather than with 
industrial plants. 

94. Keepper, “Agricultural Problems in 
Southern Illinois.” Later, I shall be 
referring to studies showing this suit- 
ability of the land for silviculture. 

95. Professor Muckelroy first came to 
Southern to teach in 1911, remaining 
until his retirement in 1945. He began 
as Assistant in Agriculture, but there- 
after had the title Head of the Depart- 
ment. His Master of Science degree was 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

96. Cassell (Ph.D., University of Minne- 
sota) came to Southern in 1938, and 
with an interruption for war service 
remained a decade. Charles H. Stinson 
was assistant professor of Agriculture, 
1943-46, and Conrad White held a like 
post 1946-47. 

97. Chandler was actually on campus 
much less than he would have been 
had he received the regular professorial 
appointment. Primarily he wasa member 
of the State of Illinois Natural History 
Survey. 

98 Tucker has had the advantage of 
having done considerable research work 
at stations widely differing in their soils 
and climates: three different times in 
central Illinois, once in Durham, New 
Hampshire (he took the M.S. there in 
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fruit studies), once in central Kansas, 
for a long period in Idaho (he was at 
Moscow 1930-35 and started the Parma 
Horticulture Station some distance away 
in 1935, remaining there for three 
years), and once in Massachusetts (he 
received his Ph.D. in food technology 
in 1940 at the State College). 

99. These courses have been held in many 
places, and taught by many men. The 
first group met in Vienna, Illinois. 
Jurisdiction of them has more recently 
been transferred to the Vocational- 
Technical Institute. 

100. Or rather, three. Benjamin C. Fehr- 
man was instructor in soils and agronomy 
for two years. 

101. At this writing, Woods, with a 
doctorate, is head of the Department 
of Agriculture at Illinois State Normal 
University, Bloomington. 

102. Among the reports of his work 
while there are three papers on the 
moderately beneficial effects of one of 
the new antibiotics upon young farm 
animals. His “Effect of Aureomycin 
Feeding upon Growth of Sindhi-Jersey 
Cross-Bred Dairy Calves from Birth 
to Twelve Weeks of Age” (written in 
collaboration with John Velu), was 
published in the Indian Journal of Dairy 
Science, Vol. IX, No. 2 (June 1956). 
During his two years in India, Reed 
was on the staff of the University of 
Illinois, on leave from Southern. His 
other articles, of more direct concern to 
Southern Illinois, go some way back, 
and include many discussions of hybrid 
and white leghorn chickens, tests on 
grains and fertilizers, and a published 
résumé of his doctoral work on milk 
marketing in Southern Illinois. 

103. Thus Hosner has published (I am 
picking almost at random from a fair- 
sized list) a paper, “Effects of Water 
Upon the Seed Germination of Bottom- 
land Trees,” in Forest Science, Vol. 3, 
No. 1 (March 1957), in which he 
concludes that it is mainly silting, rather 
than drowning, of seeds that produces 
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such high mortality when areas are 
flooded (p. 69). “Conserving Our Farm 
Forest,” Journal of Soil and Water 

Conservation, Vol. 12, No. 1 (January 
1957) is not addressed to the farmer, 
yet gives an account of the need for 
educating the farmer in conservation 
practices. How to Farm Your Forest, a 
booklet by Hosner and Leon S. Minckler 
of the Illinois Forest Research Center, 
and published by Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity in 1956, is an admirable account 
of popular silviculture and an exhorta- 
tion to apply its principles (“A board 
grown is a dollar earned’). 

104. Report on Agricultural Research Pro- 
gram for Southern Illinois University, 
dated May 28, 1951, made to the Board 
of Trustees of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity and to Wendell E. Keepper, 
Chairman, Department of Agriculture, 
by Doane Agriculture Service (St. Louis, 
Mo., 1951). Hereafter this document, 
from. which two or three of my earlier 
figures on Southern Illinois farming 
were taken, will be referred to as the 
Doane Report. It served to confirm much 
of what had already been suggested by 
some of the members of the Department. 
105. By 1955, the necessary purchases 
had been virtually completed. 

106. The complete list of farms is as 
follows: No. 1, 160 acres of dairy and 
hog farm using two men; No. 2, 
180 acres of steer and grazing hog farm 
using one man; No. 3, 175 acres of 
beef, poultry, and forest area using 
one man; No. 4, 60 acres of small dairy, 
poultry, using one man; No. 5, 45 acres 
for sheep and poultry using one part- 
time farmer; No. 6, 60 acres for 
agriculture and 20 more for horticulture; 
and finally No. 7, 45 acres given over 
to agronomy. It should be noted that 
although these were to be in essence 
self-supporting, the University supplied 
the original land and many of the 
buildings for the enterprise. 

107. Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 


1950-1951. 
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108. After the time of which I have been 
speaking in this book, another project, 
an Agronomy Research Center, was 
started with much the same administra- 
tive sanction as that of the Horticulture 
Station. Poultry, Dairying, and other 
stations now in being are teaching and 
research facilities operated by Southern 
itself. 

109. R. A. Fisher (later Sir Ronald 
Fisher), The Design of Experiments 
(4th. ed.; New York: Hafner-Publishing 
Co., 1947). A good popular presentation 
of the aims and some of the methods 
of experimental design is to be found 
in Vol. XI, No. 2 (1955)- of Research 
Today, published by Eli Lilly and 
Company. 

110. A word about the geography of 
the station. In 1953 it was three parcels 
totalling not quite 100 acres - average 
for this kind of program. The South 
unit, of 25 acres, was given over to 
demonstrating orchard practices and 
the breeding of sound strains of fruit 
trees. There is an attractive little pond 
dammed up on the 65-acre west parcel. 
A four-acre unit is for vegetable trials. 
As a rule, Mowry devotes his entire 
attention to his inquiries and to ad- 
ministering the Station; he does not 
communicate directly with students in 
the classroom. 

111. But the history of that part of the 
station sponsored by the University of 
Illinois is much older than the agree- 
ment of 1949: it began forty and more 
years ago, when the town of Olney, 
a hundred miles north and east of 
Carbondale, was selected for the site of 
fruit breeding experiments. The memo- 
randum of agreement to which reference 
is made relocated the Station at Carbon- 
dale and enlarged its scope to include 
research in all horticultural crops. The 
University of Illinois has long operated 
an important Livestock Station at Dixon 
Springs. 

112. I have space for but one further 
example of such research, an article, 
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“Where Will Crossbreeding Lead You?” 
by Lowell R. Tucker, in The American 
Brahman, Vol. 5, No. 2 (April 1954). 
In this paper, the author traces mathe- 
matically where heterosis (the increase 
of vigor of crossbred animals and plants 
over inbred ones) will lead, so that 
outcomes of stock matings can be 
predicted for ten or more generations. 
This method runs somewhat counter 
to many of the conventional aims of 
establishing and keeping purebred lines, 
although it continues to use these lines. . 
113. Lowell R. Tucker gave a talk, 
“Welcome to Southern Illinois Fruit 
Growers,” in 1949, in which the 
lugubrious details of departmental 
poverty are put together. For years 
there were poor buildings and facilities, 
but very recently a greatly improved 
accommodation has been made ready. 
114. I regret that, having considered the 
contributions of several members of 
the department, I shall be able to do 
little more than name the rest. Those 
I have chosen to discuss have been here 
the longest, in the main, but much 
valuable work has been done by Joseph 
P. Vavra, Jr. (Ph.D., Purdue University) 
on soils and fertilizers. Vavra has been 
at Southern since 1951. That same year 
Scott W. Hinners came to teach poultry 
husbandry. He holds a doctorate from 
the University of Illinois. Fred Warner 
Roth came in 1952, with a specialty 
in agricultural engineering. Edward 
F. Sullivan (Ph.D., Cornell University), 
joined the staff in 1953, as super- 
intendent of the Agronomy Research 
Center. The superintendent of the 
University Test Farms was Carroll 
V. Hess (Ph.D., Iowa State University), 
who arrived in 1954; at about the same 
time William G. Kammlade, Jr., was 
invited to give instruction in sheep and 
beef production and physiology. (Like 
so many of the members of the depart- 
ment who have received at least one 
degree from the University of Illinois, 
Kammlade holds the Ph.D. from that 
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institution.) Lee Ray Kolmer, Howard 
W. Olson, and Herbert L. Portz, 
respectively specializing in farm manage- 
ment, dairy management, andagronomy 
accompanied him to Southern. Two 
or three of these men had left by June 
of 1955 or in early 1956. 

115. Clarence Schoenfield, The University 
and its Publics (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1954), p. 181. 

116. Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th. ed., s.v. 
“Lyceums and Chautauquas.” 

117. John Robert Morton, Extension in 
the United States (University, Alabama: 
University of Alabama Press, 1953). 
I have leaned rather heavily, in my 
evaluations, on this informative book. 
See also Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th. ed., 
s.v. “University Extension.” 

118. Harper, Development of the Teachers 
College in the United States, p. 355. 

119. I shall have something to say later 
of the very full program of conferences 
and teacher institutes planned by the 
Division of Extension. The tours of the 
spring theater, also arranged by Ex- 
tension, have been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the School of Communi- 
cations. 

120. Some departments have been much 
more fully represented in the Division 
of Extension than others. Thus in the 

Annual Report for University Extension 
1950-1951, Botany was offering one 
course, Geography three, Speech one, 
while English contributed twelve and 
Education twice that number. Up to 
1955, the highest figure of enrollment 
is fifteen hundred students in sixty-five 
classes located in thirty-five towns. 

121. Much the same progress was being 
made in England: in 1823 George 
Birkbeck founded his “Mechanics In- 
stitute” in London. 

122. The recommendations of this com- 
mittee were confirmed or paralleled by 
a survey made a year later by the State 
Board of Vocational Education, and 
one made for the nation as a whole by 
the United States Commission on Higher 
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Education, at the behest of President 
Truman. 

123. I am taking this information from 
the booklet issued by the Institute in 
1953. A few details have since been 
altered, but the fundamental plan 
remains the same. 

124. Mr. Bauernfeind was at one time 
Educational Director of the Business 
Institute of Detroit. Mr. Randle came 
to Southern in November of 1945 as 
Vocational Appraiser, on loan from the 
Veterans Administration to counsel 
returning soldiers. Three months later 
he was put in charge of the adult 
program which was a forerunner of the 
Vocational-Technical Institute. Dr. Keith 
Humble was added to this staff in 
September, 1955. The titles of some of 
these men have changed since then. 
125. The Higher Learning in America 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1936), p. 56. 

126. One writer who cautiously tries to 
put the two claims together is Mirra 
Komarovsky, in her Women in the 
Modern World. She says (p. 263): “If 
the purpose of a course is to train 
students in economic analysis, materials 
otherwise useful may be too narrow or 
isolated to serve that purpose adequately. 
It is often countered that any fact can be 
placed in wide context. The trouble is 
that in tracing the wider ramifications of 
probating a will or opening a bank 
account the course would soon move 
towards theory and away from other 
such procedures. Similarly, one can 
conceive of a practical course on the 
community which would help the 
student to audit the more obvious assets 
and liabilities of her own community 
and to find various organization with 
which she can align herself for social 
action. But the fundamental training in 
sociology aims to illuminate such action. 
Lacking it, she is not as likely to free 
her intelligence of whatever provincial- 
isms are imposed by her class, racial, or 
ethnic affiliations.” 
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127. This is what Schopenhauer calls the 
“natural” method, as distinct from the 
“artificial,” in his essay ““Of Education.” 

128. The American State University (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1937), p. 87. 

129. In a study much superior to the 
usual statistical accounts, Edgar Z. 
Friedenberg and Julius A. Rothexamined 
quite searchingly the temperaments of 
a number of graduate students, those 
who had succeeded and those who had 
failed in their education, and arrived at 
a conclusion rather similar to the present 
contention: “Graduate students still 
represent, of course, a range of intelli- 
gence. But one is really justified in 
demanding that the world’s work be 
so organized that most jobs lie within 
the intellectual capacity of the upper 
quarter of college graduates and that 
no further selection in awarding degrees 
be made on this basis. There will 
certainly be a sufficient range of social 
roles available to provide for residual 
variation. In other words, one may 
perhaps assume that nearly all students 
admitted to graduate study under 
present policies are at least smart enough 
to be trusted with a degree and that 
elimination on the basis of intelligence 
in the course of graduate study would 
probably not be in the public interest.” - 
Self-Perception in the University (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), 
pp. 4-5. Here I am inclined to take some 
issue with a distinction made by Edgar 
S. Furniss, who says: “A graduate 
school of the arts and sciences has a 
two-fold mission: that of providing 
resources and stimulus for inquiry on 
the frontiers of knowledge; and of 
training others to continue this quest 
and to transmit through the classroom 
what man has learned about himself 
and about his environment, social and 
natural. What distinguishes it from a 
graduate professional school is that its 
concern is for learning without reference 
to the practical utility of the knowledge 
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acquired.” - “The Graduate School,” 
seventy-five: A Study of a Generation in 
Transition (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
Daily News, 1953), p. 27. 


130. My information derives from a 


typescript, untitled, undated, and un- 
signed in the possession of the Dean of 
the Graduate School. 


131. Lentz, Seventy-Five Years in Retro- 


spect, p. 103 and the manuscript men- 
tioned in the preceding footnote. 


132. “The Dean of the Graduate School 


shall be assisted by a Graduate Council 
consisting of the Dean of the Graduate 
School as chairman, the Chief Officer 
of Instruction, the deans and directors 
(or their designated representatives) of 
colleges and schools providing courses 
for the graduate programs, and six 
representatives of the Faculty to be 
appointed by the President from a list 
of at least two nominations for each 
vacancy presented by the Dean of the 
Graduate School. These faculty repre- 
sentatives shall serve three-year terms, 
two retiring each year.” - By-laws and 
Statutes of the Board of Trustees, Part II, 
Art. IV, Sec. 8. 


133. Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 


1949-1950, meeting of July 18, 1949. 


134. Ordinarily no departmental request 


to enter the graduate program is granted 
unless three full-time members have 
earned doctorates. 


135. | might mention a Carnegie Fellow- 


ship in International Law which he 
received in 1927 and 1928, together 
with memberships in Phi Beta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi, Zeta Sigma Pi, Pi 
Gamma Mu, and Kappa Phi Kappa. He 
has published several articles in journals 
appropriate to his field of interest. His 
position at Southern was not his first: 
he headed the Department of History 
and Political Science at Sterling College 
from 1925 to 1927, and was a member 
of the Oregon State College Department 
of History in 1929-30. His services were 
later borrowed during the summer of 
1946 by the University of Illinois, where 
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he was Visiting Professor. Since 1951 
he has been assisted by David T. Kenney, 
Ph.D., he too a member of the Depart- 
ment of Government. 

136. At the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held March 6, as recorded in 
the Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 
1952-1953. 

137. | can do no better than quote from 
the Bulletin of the Graduate College, 
1954-56, giving the requirements for 
the so-called sixth year program leading 
to the Specialist’s Certificate: “Forty- 
five quarter hours of work beyond the 
Master’s degree, selected with particular 
regard for each candidate’s training and 
experience, are required for the Spe- 
cialist’s Certificate, which may now be 
earned in the fields of educational 
administration, instructional supervision, 
and guidance and counseling. (Eventual 
authorization of work in other fields is 
expected.) No transfer or extension 
credit will be accepted. It is desirable 
for all credit to be taken in full-time 
residence and highly recommended that 
not more than sixteen quarter hours be 
allowed for evening and Saturday 
courses. Students enrolled full-time on 
campus may earn as much as twelve 
hours per quarter. Those who are 
executing the duties of a regular teaching 
or administrative position may carry 
no more than one course per quarter. 
Candidates for the Specialist’s Certificate 
may take no more than eight hours at 
the 400 level. 

“A field study is required of each 
candidate for the Specialist’s Certificate. 
Its nature and the number of hours 
credit it will carry are determined in 
each case by an advisory committee, 
which is named by the Dean of the 
Graduate School. Credits for the field 
study will range from six to nine. 

“Applicants should have had three 
years of successful teaching or administra- 
tive experience and must have had two. 
Candidates are to continue their spe- 
cialization in the same areas in which 
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their majors and minors were earned 
at the master’s level. The advisory 
committee will design a course of study 
to fit the needs of each candidate in 
terms of his educational background 
and plans for the future.” 

138. By way of comparison, I invite the 
reader to consider another quotation 
from the 1954-56 Bulletin cited above: 
“Ordinarily a graduate student is 
expected to select both a major and a 
minor field. This is particularly true 
of those who major in the field of 
educational administration. Most of 
these majors do part-time teaching after 
receiving the degree and find it to 
their advantage to complete a minor 
in an academic field. A student may be 
permitted by his advisory committee 
and the Dean of the Graduate School 
to concentrate his efforts in one particular 
area of study. The graduate major 
consists, in most fields, of a minimum 
of thirty quarter hours of credit in the 
area of special concentration; some 
departments, however, require as many 
as forty quarter hours for the major, in 
which case no minor is required. The 
graduate minor consists of a minimum. 
of fifteen quarter hours. A student may 
have a double major recorded on his 
transcript upon completing the necessary 
number of courses. One who has a 
master’s degree in a field other than 
education from another institution, and 
who wishes to obtain a master’s degree 
in education from Southern Illinois 
University, may count his major of the 
first degree as his minor for the second. 
In this case the student must demonstrate 
his competence in that major by taking 
a graduate course in it at Southern Illinois 
University.” 

139. Yet the departments represented 
now in Southern’s graduate faculty are 
many of them those which would have 
received major emphasis forty or fifty 
years ago. I quote again from the 
1954-56 Bulletin: “The degrees, Master 
of Arts and Master of Science, are 
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available in the fields of art, biological 
sciences, botany, chemistry, English, 
foreign languages, geography, govern- 
ment, history, mathematics, micro- 
biology, physical sciences, physics, 
speech, sociology, and zoology. In 
psychology, the degree Master of Arts 
may be earned. The degree, Master 
of Science in Education, may be obtained 
in the fields of art, the biological 
sciences, educational administration, 
educational clinical psychology, elemen- 
tary education, English, foreign lan- 
guages, guidance and counseling, home 
economics, industrial education, in- 
structional supervision, mathematics, 
physical education, physical sciences, 
secondary education, special education, 
speech, social sciences, and fine arts. 
A minor in either philosophy or 
economics may be counted toward any 
one of the three degrees listed above. 
A minor in business administration may 
be counted toward the degrees, Master 
of Science and Master of Science in 
Education. Work in art may be taken 
toward the Master of Fine Arts 
degree.” 

140. Part III, Art. IV, Sect. 8, pars. e, f. 
141. This is a good point at which to 
explain the two types of research project 
now authorized by the Graduate Coun- 
cil, the individual and the co-operative. 
The former ordinarily involves but one 
investigator, and rather limited funds, 
all of these funds being supplied by the 
University under the familiar headings 
other (i.e. non-convention) travel, 
equipment, commodities, and other 
current expenses, this last to take care 
of various contractual services. Those 
benefitting from the funds are often 
bewildered by these categories, and the 
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numerous borderline cases, but in the 
main the headings fit the situations well 
enough. The co-operative projects are 
more ambitious, the descriptive term 
being seemingly applicable both to the 
sources of funds and the participating 
personnel. The University undertakes 
to match whatever funds are forth- 
coming from the U.S. government, 
private agencies, corporations, and the 
like, and this money can be spent for 
clerical or technical assistants or for 
supplies. Ordinarily, as the size of the 
subvention increases, more and more 
persons are drawn into a project, and 
it comes closer and closer to team 
research. In 1955, 108 individual projects 
were operating at Southern, and 10 co- 
Operative projects. But we must re- 
member that the number 10 is hardly 
the correct one, for each co-operative 
project has a variety of sub-projects, 
subsidized by different concerns, within 
it. Forty or even 50 would be nearer 
right. It is also true that as the co- 
operative enterprises become wealthier, 
matching by the University is less and 
less needed. 

One question that arose when the 
research program was still in its early 
adolescence: there was much talk about 
a system that required - or so its 
participants seemed to think - com- 
pletion of a project in one quarter. 
The biologists cast about, therefore 
(this was their claim) for an animal 
which would have a life cvcle of just 
eleven weeks. Finding none, they 
decided to develop, by careful breeding 
technics, one which met this require- 
ment. But of course this too would 
have had to be successful in eleven 
weeks, and that did not seem feasible. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


1. At present there are several offices 
similar to the Division, in various state 


universities throughout the country: 
Washington, Michigan are instances. 
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2. In what follows, I am expounding 
what I take to be the major doctrines 
of his The Human Community (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1950), and 
am. supplementing this book with a 
number of his shorter works, chiefly 
The College and the Community (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1952). The 
second book does not add to the 
fundamental dialectic of the first, but 
does contain some useful restatements 
of individual points. 

3. The Human Community, p. 238. 

4. The College and the Community is a 
collection of essays, the first few of 
which view the problem of the college 
in a social context, the later ones 
suggesting a number of solutions. 

5. Brownell in his attacks on the metro- 
polis somewhat resembles Lewis Mum- 
ford in The Culture of Cities (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1938), but 
the cyclic theory, which Mumford 
learned from Patrick Geddes, is missing 
from. Brownell’s conception of urban 
growth. 

6. So we are reminded of him who looks 
upon James Joyce’s Leopold Bloom as 
a mind “regurgitating the contents of 
the newspaper and the advertisement, 
living in a hell of unfulfilled desires, 
vague wishes enfeebling anxieties, mor- 

bid compulsions, and dreary vacuities: 
a dissociated mind in a disintegrated 
city: perhaps the normal mind of the 
world metropolis.” - J. Isaacs, An 
Assessment of Twentieth-Century Literature 
(London: Secker and Warburg, 1952), 
p. 58. 

7, Part VIII of The Human Community 
enlarges upon this description. See 
especially p. 138. 

8. Conrad, Lonepine, Lewistown, Stevens- 
ville. 

9. I am here drawing upon not only 
Mr. Brownell’s personal reminiscences 
but also upon an article written for the 
University Information Service by 
Edmund Hasse, and printed in a 
number of papers at the time of 
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Brownell’s retirement, in November, 
1954. 


1o. A man who had held commission in 


both the U.S. Army and the U.S. Navy 
and who had organized untold con- 
ferences and lecture series, could hardly 
be indecisive or impolite when the 
organizational questions impended. 
11. An unpublished document, Septem- 
ber, 1952. It was submitted to President 
Morris and the Board of Trustees, and 
adopted. This is perhaps a good place 
to repeat what I have indicated many 
times over, and in some detail in 
Chapter Six, that Dr. Morris takes the 
strongest personal interest in all that 
pertains to services to the area. 

12. Not all of this was new. In the 
original drafts of the Klein Report were 
some proposals for additional work in 
the field, to be undertaken by the 
University staff, for the sake of com- 
munal betterment. It might be added 
that the Alumni, Placement, and In- 
formation services also had an informal 
plan, not to merge, but at least to 
maintain closer liaison. 

13. “Area Services Plan of Southern 
Illinois University,’ submitted to the 
Board of Trustees, September, 1952. 
14. Professor Tudor, two years before 
the activation of the Division of Area 
Services, had had a one-year sojourn 
in Greece. Not only was he Fulbright 
Lecturer, at the Superior School of 
Agriculture, in Athens, but he was also 
Co-ordinator of Rural Projects, Near 
East Foundation, Advisor to several 
Greek ministries, and a consultant to 
ECA as well. 

15. New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. 
This book is a popularly written, highly 
detailed account of Brownell’s Montana 
Study, with much information gleaned 
from interviews held after the study 
groups had ceased to operate. Poston 
also gives a factual account of the 
demise of the Study, showing the 
politico-economic cabals in the state 
which brought it to a premature close. 
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16. New York: Harper and Bros., 1953. 
In what follows I have made use of 
this book, of several news releases from 
the University, and of a number of 
feature articles published in the Business 
News Letter in issues of recent years. 
Democracy is You begins in a hortatory 
way, but soon takes leave of the mood 
of the title and launches into a painstaking 
list of instructions for the town meetings 
and rallies which are parts of the plan. 
I should like also to refer the reader 
to Poston’s “The Relation of Com- 
munity Development to Adult Educa- 
tion,’ Adult Education, Vol. IV, No. 6 
(September 1954), a sober review of 
distinctions and resemblances; and _ his 
“Public Health - Product of Com- 
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tion. This, of course, is but one of the 
reports. 

20. It is characteristic that in one summer 
the town actively discouraged no fewer 
than five industries from locating plants 
there because they were considered to 
have the interest of the whole com- 
munity too little at heart. 

AIP avi: 

22s Pre: 

23. Iam following a statement prepared 
for me by Richard A. Kellaway, who 
was attached to the department for one 
academic year, doing field work. I also 
draw upon conversations with Howard 
Sherman, Van Seagraves, and a much 
morethoroughcolloquy withMr.Poston. 

24. This phrase, a favorite of T. E. 


munity Action,” American Journal of Lawrence’s, seems patently to apply at 


Public Health, Vol. 44, No. 3 (March 
1954), an account of some progress in 
Montana and Washington. 

17. Brownell himself, in collaboration 
with Mrs. Jo Ann Eblen Bitzer, brought 
out a little book, Life in Southern Illinois 
(Carbondale: Department of Com- 
munity Development of Southern Illi- 
nois University, 1953) to which I have 
referred in Chapter Two; it is more 
closely adapted to the local scene but 
is considerably less detailed than De- 
mocracy is You. 

18. A score of towns have been entered, 
appraised, and in some cases greatly 
assisted by workers from the depart- 
ment: Chester, Du Quoin, Elizabeth- 
town, Cave-in-Rock, Rosiclare, Cairo, 
to name a handful. To begin with, 
these members included Howard Sher- 
man, Van Seagraves, Alice Beardslee, 
Burtis Lyle Jones, and a number of 
others, most of whom have arrived 
after June of 1955. 

19. Prepared by the Industry Committee 
of the Eldorado Community Develop- 
ment Association, July 1956. Mimeo- 
graphed and paper bound. More than 
sixty persons had a hand in its prepara- 


this juncture of our exposition. 

25. Mr. Lyons previously taught English 
at Monmouth, III., and taught journalism 
at the College of Emporia, working on 
the famous Gazette as well. At the 
University of Illinois he was in the 
public relations office. 

26. In 1952-53, 4,000 copies of two 
news letters were mailed out by the 
Service, 130,000 copies of special stories, 
6,000 photographs. Mr. Lyons’ principal 
writers have been Edmund Hasse, 
Albert Meyer, and Betty Rees, Mr. 
Hasse also assisting with numerous 
important editorial tasks in other depart- 
ments. New writers and more secretarial 
help have considerably increased the 
output of the office since 1953. 

27. See John Dale Russell, The Finance 
of Higher Education, rev. ed. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), 
Pp. 99-101. 

28. The Board of Trustees, Annual Report, 
1950-1951, mentions the need to pre- 
serve the confidential character of such 
matters (meeting of September 18, 1950). 

29. Clarence Schoenfeld, The University 
and its Publics (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1954), p. Xili. 
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The Students 


There are three things by which men become good and virtuous: these three are 
nature, habit, and reason. At the outset one must have the nature of a man and 
not some other animal, one must possess a certain quality of body and of soul. 
But there are some qualities not advantageous to have, and habits change these 
qualities; they are capable of being altered for worse or better. Now other 
animals live chiefly according to nature, though slightly guided by habit as well. 
But man lives by reason also, for he alone has it. So that in him these three 
things must be in tune with each other. 


-ARISTOTLE, The Politics 


UNIVERSITY or college is the first institution of learning to which a 
A student comes when he is partly adult; all previous schools he has 
attended when he was immature in every way, and they were virtually 
thrust upon him by his parents and the law. Ordinarily, a boy or girl has 
some voice in the matter of going to college, even if it be not a final one. 
In consequence of this, merely to be in college implies some maturity, 
and carries a demand for recognition of it by other grownups. Yet on the 
other hand, the very existence of colleges implies too that the student needs 
further stimulus and further discipline, before he is ready to participate in 
all the acts and customs of his social order. This paradox is best resolved 
by saying that the choice to go to college is chiefly a moral one, and pre- 
sumes moral growth; the education one receives in college is largely 
intellectual, and presumes a youthfulness of mind which it sets out to 
develop and alter. Education is necessary to man precisely because man is 
in part rational! - his instinctive powers do not direct him far enough in 
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the attainment of his satisfactions; yet reason does not of itself come im- 
mediately to his aid in every situation.? Education, therefore, is required 
not so much because of what man lacks as because of what he has - but 
what he has needs drawing out of the packet of instincts in which it is 
ensconced. 

The pattern of an individual person’s higher education is a compound 
of two things: his personal growth and the curriculum. The growth he 
shows consists of those things which change in a human being as such, 
regardless of his education. The curriculum is, in this context, the sequence 
of ideas potentially available to the student in some institution, and among 
which he will pick those most congenial to himself or those most accept- 
able to the officials. As a reflex of the impact of these two, growth and 
curriculum, upon each other, we begin to discern an idiosyncratic history 
of accumulation of ideas and their partial forgetting during the period of 
formal education and in a human being’s subsequent career. The growth is, 
of course, individual - this pupil grows, although his growth resembles that 
of other persons of the same age and physique. The curriculum, as I have 
pointed out in my chapter on that topic, is also, in spite of the universality 
of knowledge which is its basis, highly unique, almost fugitive in time 
and place. It follows that a single man’s educational gains and losses can 
be pertinent to no one but himself, and that resemblances between his 
pattern and any others are coincidences having no emphasis in a law of 
nature. It is for this reason that I am skeptical of Whitehead’s attempt? to 
find a universal cycle of growth shared by all young people. And it is 
owing to this also that I am unwilling to embrace any doctrine which 
shows “reasons” why all young persons arrive at college, say, or at any 
other stage in their lives, in a certain frame of mind; I cannot believe that 
apathy, curiosity, dogmatism, defiance, insecurity, overconfidence, or any 
other of the moods ascribed in the endless attempts to characterize college 
students, can hold for more than a short time, and for more than a portion 
of a group of such young people. I want the reader to bear this in mind 
particularly when I seek, later on, to hit off the attitudes of the students at 
Southern; it is for the last decade or so, since the War, that lam attempting 
to do it, and it is for a group of students who come from Southern Illinois. 
In the same way, when we have to consider the subsequent vocations of 
these people as they live out their lives in society, it would be futile to 
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look for any single kind of life, or any single disposition adopted as a 
result of earlier conditions and later training. “The conception that growth 
and progress are just approximations to a final unchanging goal is the last 
infirmity of the mind in its transition from a static to a dynamic under- 
standing of life,” says John Dewey,? and this principle at least holds clearly 
enough when we are dealing with the growth of moods, and habits, and 
supposed purposes. 

It is hardly necessary to say much about the advisability of inter- 
jecting college into late adolescence - of delaying entry into full profes- 
sional or commercial enterprise four more years. Certainly in the day when 
a man could expect no more than an average of thirty-eight years of life, 
such a period devoted to college would have been an enormous chunk; but 
because expectancies have risen by two and now three decades, four years 
devoted to higher learning seems brief enough.s The stock remark is that 
youth is too good a thing to be wasted upon the young; and doubtless 
there are many who feel that a boy clouded with romances both successful 
and forlorn, on unsafe economic footing, often struggling with remnants 
of improbable religious doctrines or fanatical materialisms, is not a ripe 
subject for intensive intellectual discipline. The only rejoinder here is a 
practical one: at what other period, early enough for it to take effect, 
could we bring an equivalent portion of the citizenry together for training 
and sorting? 
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Ir is with some such provisional excuse that we turn to an account of 
the students who come to Southern - raw material, as the traditional 
phrasing has it, for whatever educational processes are to be expended by 
the teaching arts upon it. 

Those students who are legally resident in Illinois are charged some- 
what lower tuition than others, and receive preference in admission. For 
many other reasons, too, the students from Southern Illinois have been 
greatly in preponderance during the eight decades of the University’s 
history. In 1936-37, for example, but 55 students, or 3.8 per cent out of 
a total of 1,456 were from outside the southern part of the state. In the 
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year 1944-45, the percentage had risen to 4.6, (out of 908), while in 1953-54, 
though the proportion was much larger - 12.7 per cent - it was still but 
an eighth of the 3,449 registrants.° It must be owned that until quite recent 
years, Southern held few attractions to boys and girls of the large cities of 
northern Illinois, who have had great colleges and training schools to 
choose from near at hand. Recognizing this, Southern rarely sought to 
install any recruiting program in the central and northerly counties, though 
since 19§2 this recruitment has been a little more active, and certainly more 
successful. 

In the main, the students have therefore been children in families 
whose members were only exceptionally holders of four-year degrees, 
few such degrees ever having been awarded in this part of the state.7 The 
portion of children of college graduates is of course growing larger, but 
it is still small, and this fact enormously complicates the efforts of the Uni- 
versity to make clear its aims, liberal or vocational. Persons without much 
formal education are inclined to be unduly reverent toward their insti- 
tutions, and when these fall short in any way, to be harshly critical. This 
meagerness of college “background” also increases the burden upon the 
University which tries to introduce the arts and sciences, to students, and 
achieve the same results as might be expected had sophisticated homes 
cradled the students and given them early familiarity with the esthetic and 
the abstract. 

The parents of the entering Freshmen are from many, but hardly all, 
walks of life. Predominantly they are now farmers,’ miners, small mer- 
chants, but there is a large scattering of sons and daughters of professional 
people at Southern. A cardinal feature of Southern’s financial arrangements 
is the low tuition - very low - so that lack of money, except in extreme 
cases, is no bar to entering the University; and neither has Southern in- 
sisted upon board examinations or other criteria which depend in part 
upon the quality of the earlier preparation a pupil has received. Out-of- 
state applicants are permitted to enter the institution, although the Board 
of Trustees reserves a right, which it rarely exercises, to limit the propor- 
tion of those finally granted admission.9 

Thus it comes about that Southern imposes the single restriction of 
minimum age, twenty-one, upon admittance, and this restriction is rather 


a legal than an economic one, since many Illinois parents pay low taxes 
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indeed. (If the applicant is under twenty-one, graduation from a recognized 
high school is required.) The University might be called democratic in 
this respect, but it is not a proportional principle of democracy that is 
operating, but rather a flat one which accepts a student no matter what his 
father’s contributions to the state taxes. It follows from this that the state 
must be thinking not so much of initial qualifications but of ultimate 
results of its system, and hopes that those results will be beneficial in spite 
of any indifferent auspices in the beginning. 

The crises centering upon race relations in the few years following 
the famous Supreme Court decision in regard to segregation in schooling 
have pointed up the generally excellent situation prevailing among students 
at Southern Illinois University and the fact that the small city of Carbon- 
dale, although lagging behind, has done almost nothing that would mar 
the smooth texture of feelings between white and colored on the campus. 
A scant 4 per cent of all college graduates throughout this country are 
non-whites,’° and this accords pretty well with attendance figures at 
Southern: never more than about 9 per cent of the students have been 
Negro (other non-white students would compose only a small fragment), 
and the drop-out rate from these students is rather high. According to 
the best estimates, 6.7 per cent of the entire population of Southern Illinois 
is Negro.’? Thus the number of Negro students of both sexes is about 
what one would expect, although the expectations from these statistics 
were better fulfilled in 1955 than they were five or six years before that. 
In part, the Negroes have come from segregated schools - for instance the 
Attucks School in Carbondale is set aside for colored boys and girls - but 
the differences in their preparation are not clearly apparent. There is con- 
siderable social segregation, to be sure, but much of it arises from the 
customary banding together of the members of a race when they find 
themselves in a mixed group. Thus colored students habitually sit together 
in the Student Union and in other campus resorts, and this is probably not 
without some degree of preference. But the differences in treatment the 
colored students receive are virtually all owing to customs of the towns- 
people. Thus, “We Reserve the Right to Seat our Guests” is a sign ap- 
pearing here and there in eating places, and accounts for several incon- 
veniences in the feeding of these students.‘ But there has never been any 
obstruction placed before them by the University in their search for an 
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education that may bring them a better life. Student publications have 
often called attention to the point that race relations could hardly be more 
cordial upon the campus.13 

To be eligible for admission to Southern, an applicant must be over 
twenty-one years of age or be a graduate of a recognized high school.4 
So far, so debatable, except that the system has worked fairly well with 
respect to the area served directly by the University, and more so since 
many departments, especially some of those in the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, place stringent requirements upon their majors. The 
University has been rather active, in recent years, in making sure that 
high school graduates in the lower and central parts (and now to some 
extent in the northern sections) of Illinois have been made familiar with 
the advantages afforded by coming to Southern - pre-college counselling, 
call this recruiting if you like - although it has not been conducted with 
anything like the thoroughness that many large universities have demon- 
strated. Thus Cowling and Davidson point out: 


So important do some colleges consider the director of admissions that they 
provide him with a staff of full-time assistants with a salary budget at least 
one-tenth as large as the entire salary budget for instruction, an ample 


travel allowance, and offices in the larger cities. One midwestern junior 


college, with an admissions staff of almost a score, divides the country 
into as many districts and keeps a full-time salesman in states more than 
a thousand miles from the campus. All the foregoing seems justified by the 
fact that no educational institution can operate without students, and the 
faculty are kept happier if their students are reasonably intelligent.15 


In the early days of Southern Illinois Normal University, applicants 
were accepted with but eighth-grade preparation, little attempt being made 
to solicit their attendance at the Normal. There is a seeming paradox in 
this, for it was only during the earlier periods of the school’s existence 
that it had the competition of a number of other “colleges” in the area. 
After these died out, Southern was left alone. But by this time the Amer- 
ican family had become more mobile, the college boy along with it, and 
the competition came from institutions in central and northern counties, 
and from universities in other sections of the country. Hence it has become 
advisable to visit high schools to stress Homecoming, High School Guest 
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Day, Hospitality Weekend, to make use of certain music festivals and the 
like-as occasions when the excitements and utilities of college education 
in Southern Illinois can be made plain to unsure Seniors. The Office of the 
Director of Student Affairs is the one chiefly interested in this program, 
and some other faculty members have participated. Of the 169 high 
schools in the southernmost 33 counties, 141 were visited in the early 
part of 1952,!7 and the proportion has held in more recent years, with 
increased attention being paid as well to Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria — the 
very heart of rivals’ territories. The Information Service, too, has con- 
tributed by the publication of a booklet, “Looking Ahead,” and the foot- 
ball and baseball games put on by the physical education departments at- 
tract the sporting and the curious. But far beyond these more obvious, if 
temporary, incentives, has been the conduct of the whole educational 
program and the attention it has received, together with cultural enter- 
prises such as public lectures, concerts, and exhibitions, which interest the 
maturer prospects and their parents. 

The old Normal’s first session was held in July of 1874, 35 “ladies” 
and 16 “gentlemen” - most of them just out of the eighth grade - in 
attendance. Approximately three times that number enrolled in the autumn 
for the regular year’s work. Principal Robert Allyn was not a great pro- 
moter in the modern sense, nor were his successors, until the fiery and in- 
domitable Shryock, and consequently enrollment did not rise markedly 
until about 1915. “Each year,” said George D. Wham in a eulogy of 
Shryock in 1925, “like a running broad jumper, seems emulous to outdo 
all of its predecessors.” Occasional drops in attendance can pretty well be 
explained by reference to national affairs - the Panic of 1893, for example, 
and the two world wars. One drop was caused by a local event, however - 
the burning of Old Normal,’9 poetically signalized in the first chapter of 
this book. The truth is, the phenomenon that would have to be explained 
would be a static, not an increasing enrollment: the increase throughout 
the country is so large and so general that Southern’s expansion could be 
accounted for, until the last few years, by a mere keeping pace with broader 
trends.2? The explosive growth of the University in the fifties, however, 
must be interpreted in other terms. To make clear what is meant, I offer 
some figures, beginning with 1939, when 2,045 students were enrolled.?! 
In 1943, when the war had pulled away nearly all the male students, there 
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were but 785, plus a large contingent of military trainees. By 1946 the 
enrollment had re-established itself, with more besides: 2,718 was the 
official figure. In 1950 there was only a slight increase, about 300 more. The 
following two years saw slight drops, but in 1953 there were 3,569 stu- 
dents, of whom 144 were in the new Vocational-Technical Institute. (There 
were a few at the newly organized Belleville Residence Center as well.) 
The fall of 1954 saw 1,000 more students: a total of 4,619 were registered. 
The 1955 count showed that earlier increases were part of a steady rise: 
5,554, including the hundred or so at Belleville. The increase placed South- 
ern nearly a decade ahead of estimates of normal rise, and must be ex- 
plained by reference to local causes: a growing consciousness of the part 
of the people of Southern Illinois that their economic improvement would 
rest upon the novelties of a technology and a business system that could 
only be introduced by persons with expert training; the growing popu- 
larity of the University and the space accorded to it, in newspapers and 
elsewhere, for its solidest achievements and broadest innovations; the 
preference for attending some school of local stamp, and supported by 
efforts of the citizens at home; the refusal of Southern Illinois University 
to raise its fees, even where such extra income would result in new serv- 
ices; and lastly, plain curiosity - the attractiveness of an institution which 
has become the most rapid growing in the country. 

I suppose that a student body of three thousand is an awkward size 
for any institution of higher learning, reminding us of the gourmand who 
complained that a duck was a bird just too large for one man to consume, 
but not enough for two. Probably the best size for a university has in- 
creased in recent years, owing to the growing diversity of departments and 
services and the need for more students to fill them out before they will 
operate economically. But not only is this true on the level of utility and 
advantage (for the laboratories and expensive libraries could not be sus- 
tained for a medium-sized student body) but also the very possibility of 
diversity is to some extent predicated upon size. The tacit assumption here 
is that diversity is something good, and I am inclined to feel it is, not for 
the same reason that a large country farm is better than a small one, but 
because, if administered properly, the widely separated parts of the uni- 
versity will enrich and inform each other. I for one have seen Southern 
Illinois University at three thousand and also at double that figure, and 
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there is no doubt in my mind whatever concerning which size produced 
that greater liveliness, intellectual competitiveness of students and faculty, 
and novelty which is essential to a place of learning. During the period of 
growth alluded to, between 1950 and 1955, the administrative personnel 
and key faculty members remained almost unchanged. But they functioned 
with better effect, more efficiently, one might say, because they achieved 
better results for their efforts, when the University was enlarged. Whether 
a second doubling would be similarly gainful is a quite different question, 
and one I shall not hope to answer in this book. 

Some drop-outs seems like a blessed relief to school administrators, 
others are downright misfortunes, and the Office of Student Affairs is 
caught in a situation in which any policy with respect to the second in- 
evitably blurs the policy to be adopted for the first group. The reasons 
for withdrawal from Southern are, of course, much the same as on other 
institutions, and they have little to do with the desirability of keeping 
the student in school. This problem is complicated, too, by the fact that 
many drop-outs occur early in the Freshman year, long before any sound 
judgment can be formed of the student’s fitness for higher education. 

The “rates of attrition” (custom has already sanctioned this usage, 
taken over directly, I suppose, from military parlance) at Southern have 
varied surprisingly - all the way from a 90.6 per cent loss to a zero loss, 
coupled with a gaining of 14.5 per cent of Seniors over that same class as 
entering Freshman.?? In the classes from 1946 to 1952, Troy Edwards 
(Assistant Principal of the University School) found that 64 per cent 
dropped out. He made careful inquiries of the class of 1953, and could get 
no reasons from half of the students who dropped out of school; failure 
in academic work was offered as the chief cause in 28.8 per cent, military 
service in 12.1 per cent. There were few significant differences in the 
frequency of the following reasons: finances, health, change of schools, 
employment elsewhere, and so on. It is refreshing that lack of interest 
and official discipline were offered in far fewer than 1 per cent of the cases 
where students left between Freshman and Senior years. 

Drop-outs both during the year and at the end of the year (and “‘trans- 
fers”) are universal: Senior classes everywhere in the United States are 
ordinarily less than half as large as first-year or even second-year classes. 
Usually drop-outs arising in the middle of a school year are caused, or at 
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least accompanied, by feelings of inadequacy, insecurity, failure. This does 
not mean that only the emotionally stable survive to get the degree, but 
only that in those who graduate the practical or emotional conflicts remain 
below the threshold at which selfremoval from the University becomes 
necessary. If what I have just pointed out were not true, then college life 
would be 2 progressive elimination of the unable, and each graduating 
class would be a collection of moral paragons, mentally efficient and 
fmancially independent. My impression, though, from talking to a number 
of students about to leave Southern is that they were not weaker or less 
stable than those who continued, and not always in worse straits either, 
but that they looked upon leaving as a temporary expedient, as a quick 
way of alleviating a poor situation at home, say, and that they would 
return later on. This is even true of students made wretched by physical 
breakdowns. 

As regards dismissal, on the other hand, the situation is slightly dif- 
ferent. To many psychiatric counselors, the causes of dismissal are much 
the same as those of dropping out - conflicts at home, poor health, and so 
forth - causes which bring about a slump in grades, or an illegal or anti- 
social action. A dismissal from Southern for disciplinary reasons is the 
responsibility of the Office of Student Affairs, but it must be approved 
by the President's Office, and Dr. Morris has been unwilling to thrust 
out a student unless grave offense is committed. Consequently, many 
students come to have what we may term a sense of security which they 
might not feel were the University run solely according to rigid rules. The 
University has been lenient, of late years, in readmitting (after an interval) 
students who have been read out of the school; I am not sure that the 
Statistics of success in their second try would argue markedly one way or 
the other regarding this policy. It removes much of the stigma attached 
to dismissal, to be certain, but whether it makes for eventual better effort 
and accomplishment cannot yet be settled for groups of cases. The basic 
excuse for the policy is simply that most students who do not finish at 
Southern will probably be unable to afford any college whatever, and 
that an education should not be risked all in one pitch. 

As already noted, the effect of war and the cessation of war upon 
attendance at universities is by no means new. The colleges and seminaries 


of both North and South suffered badly during the Civil War by the drop 
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in male students - an infinitely higher ratio in those days - and when the 
struggle was over the returning veterans flooded the campus again.?4 This 
fluctuation had its counterpart, of course, in World War I, brief as was 
American participation in it; and World War II placed a severer strain 
upon practically every educational institution in the country. Southern’s 
enrollment dropped from 2,181 in 1940-41 to 908 in 1944-45, then rose 
again a little in the following year, and started climbing back to the point 
where extrapolations would project the curve of growth begun much 
earlier. 

It is no part of my study to indicate how the veteran was to receive 
certain benefits in the famous Public Law 346, the so-called G.I. Bill of 
Rights, or in Public Law 16, or their successors; it is sufficient to remark 
that after World War II universities no longer gave out degrees to their 
ex-students as if the absent soldiers had earned them merely by reason of 
their service on a more important mission. Credit was sometimes given 
for physical education or health education, to men who had got as much 
of this, and as repetitiously, as only the army knows how to provide it. 
Or at least veterans were (as at Southern) excused from the routine re- 
quirements. But the practice of conferring degrees for service, so demoral- 
izing to the ex-student, and so depleting of the universities, was happily 
converted into a program of assistance, expensive and onerous as the ad- 
ministration of this was both to the federal government and to the in- 
stitutions. 

The Office of Student Affairs had charge of counselling the veterans 
at Southern Illinois University, and even a decade after hostilities staggered 
to their terrible close it is still a function of the Office to make sure that the 
veteran knows his rights and their limitations.25 One hardly needs here 
to recall the splendid success of the G.I. Bill program in the colleges, a 
success which came about in the wake of many forebodings. The Office 
of Student Affairs did not at first administer the whole veterans’ program: 
it was for the most part in the hands of a U.S. Veterans Administration 
Guidance Center, then (and temporarily) located on campus, and staffed 
in some part by University personnel. 

We have now formed some notion of the kinds and numbers of 
students who come to Southern, emerging from their localities, schools, 
homes to participate in the educational enterprise. It remains to consider 
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these students as they relate to the University as a whole, to other students, 
and as they are in themselves, in the mid-fifties of this century. 


STUDEN POAN DUN I VERS PEs 
Office of Student Affairs 


In the past two or three decades, it has become increasingly popular 
to remove the counseling, advising, and occasionally some disciplinary 
functions from the academic deans and to place them separately with a 
dean or director of student affairs. It is true that the early presidents of 
Southern had a kind of dean of student functions, but this was hardly a 
full-time position, and much of the work was parcelled out to faculty 
committees. Eli G. Lentz for a decade served as Dean of Men, and Lucy 
K. Woody labored in a like capacity for the distaff side. 

Miss Woody has been introduced in the section of Home Economics, 
but while I have mentioned Dean Lentz in connection with his academic 
department, History, it remains to say some further word here. He is 
now an old and very patriarchal gentleman, confident, casual, precise, a 
person who makes certain that what he has to say rests upon a solid base. 
Born in Wolf Creek, Illinois, in 1881, he went through many depart- 
ments in his teaching life, which began at Southern in English (1914) and 
continued in mathematics (1915), High School (1916) History and Civics 
(1918), and went on, after further work in Education, to be Dean of Men 
(1935-45). He retired five years later, after having received the rank of 
University Professor, at that time the only man ever to be thus honored 
at the institution. He did much to establish patterns for his office as Dean, 
although obviously this was a more modest one in his day than it has be- 
come at present. He is a tantalizing mixture of the genial and the mordant, 
and the instances he adduces for his wise saws are themselves a mixture of 
ancient and modern. 

After the reorganization of Southern commencing in 1944, it was 
decided to place the headship of the office in the hands of one person, 
Mr. Arthur J. Terkeurst, who held this position during the year 1945-46. 
In the meantime Miss Helen Shuman, who had been invited by President 
Lay to become his administrative assistant, stepped into the deanship of 
women (January, 1946). After 1946, Marshall S. Hiskey assummed a tem- 
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porary appointment as Dean of Men, Mr. I. Clark Davis taking over this 
office permanently in 19409. 

Miss Shuman was the first person to devote full time to a deanship, 
and was accordingly able to plan more ambitiously a student personnel 
system, a method of records keeping, and an interlocking system of student 
activities based in part upon her own doctoral studies (never completed) 
in group dynamics. In spite of fragile health brought on by overwork, she 
continued in her devotion to her office and its tiring duties until her death 
in the spring of 1951. After two successors, Miss Ruth Haddock and Miss 
Leah Farr, both of whom resigned after terms of a year or so, Miss Mildred 
Schrotberger, a sprightly person with a background of French teaching 
and also professional training in student leadership, was appointed. Her 
memory for the least detail about her two thousand student charges is 
staggering, her sympathy for their problems very real even when her 
position requires that she take summary action. Dean Davis combines 
eager extroversion with a wistfulness of manner, and he too has an in- 
stinctive feeling for the dilemmas of student life.26 I cannot here name all 
the members of their office - Mrs. Loretta Ott, Assistant Dean of Women, 
Robert Etheridge, Assistant Dean of Men, and so on for a considerable 
list, made longer by the leaves of absence and replacements of the past 
few years. 

One of the great handicaps under which the office has been placed is 
its outgrown and partly outworn physical plant - a pair of barracks, knitted 
together and brightly decorated, to be sure, but loaded to overflowing by 
teeming hundreds of students being counselled at the Advisement Center, 
by others looking for help or taking special tests, and by casual pleasure- 
seekers who divert themselves between classes, at a small lunch counter, 
at a television set, in lounge chairs, at ping-pong tables. The building, with 
its many separate activities, is certainly not a fifth the size it should be, 
and plans have been drawn for a worthy replacement. 

The office about which I am speaking is primarily concerned with 
co-ordination of general services on the campus - services directly to the 
students, indirectly to the faculty who find it a little easier to meet students 
whose extra-curricular energies are siphoned off elsewhere. Among other 
things, the office maintains an imposing file of material on each student, 
ranging from intelligence test scores to clippings from his home town 
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papers. The Director co-ordinates, systematizes, and encourages so-called 
‘Snterest groups” in their urge to found societies. There is, I suppose, a 
great question whether this centralization in the end stimulates or dampens 
many of these groups, for the need to make out reports, budgets, and 
rosters is often looked upon as a hindrance to spontaneous fellowship; but 
in the main, complaints are heard only at random, and in a growing uni- 
versity with a student body short on traditions it is very likely that some 
standardization is no mistake. The office has also the responsibility for 
conducting New Student Week, and I suppose managing this series of 
orientation lectures is its closest approach to an instructional function. In 
the course of this chapter I shall be describing several other kinds of work. 
It should be realized at the outset that the dean of students, by whatever 
title he is called, bears quite a different relation to the students from that 
of the academic dean to his faculty or to the students registered in his 
college To a far lesser extent does he “make policy” for his charges, to 
a far greater extent he must assume several roles as cajoler, judge, critic, 
and companion. This is certainly at least as true of the dean’s subordinates 
as it is of himself, but it does not seem to follow that it is more difficult 
to find a good student dean than it is a good academic one. In recent 
years, the tendency to accord more duties to the student dean has been 
somewhat reversed, and it is no longer true that he has been put in charge 
of the blue sky that like a great canopy virtually covered all student 
behavior. 

We have a situation in modern universities in which a time-revered 
function of the instructional faculty, that of helping students to overcome 
personal problems so that they will be able to study better, has been 
given over (not unwillingly, one supposes) to a staff of expert counsellors. 
Some observers, like Schoenfeld, have thought this an administrative mis- 
fortune: “It is this proliferation to administrative assistants in the field 
of student relations which mark most strikingly the loss of the student 
touch on the part of principal administrators.’’27 Others have deplored 
the personal breaking-off of contact between teacher and pupil. The truth 
is, though, that at the very least the Office of Student Affairs is a clearing- 
house, and as such is a great convenience to everyone. 

Counselling is, of course, done by every member of the office, and it 
ranges from casual hints all the way to ministration just short of psych- 
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iatry and medicine. For the most part, students at Southern suffer from 
the same conflicts of fear and confidence as elsewhere, but the almost 
universal testimony of faculty and counsellors has it that rather the un- 
yielding and authoritarian attitudes of older members of the students’ 
families have intimidated the younger, making them unwilling to strike 
out on paths of thinking and feeling different from those accepted at 
home. The chief labor of the helpers has been to relieve their charges, not 
so much of a feeling of guilt, as of a feeling of oppressive rigidity to which 
they must conform and which they themselves have, in an earlier day, 
readily adopted. Perhaps, then, the Office of Student Affairs has a special 
task at Southern, and it has endeavored to meet this obligation by pro- 
moting among the students a light-hearted companionship which to many 
instructors appears frivolous and beside the point, but which in some 
degree aids these very instructors by encouraging independence in their 
pupils. 

Now that the University has grown larger, a bewildering tangle of 
requirements besets the student, so much so that the typical Freshman feels 
it is hopeless to try to graduate in four years; and partly to relieve this 
fear, partly to prevent overconfident students from skipping required 
courses in spite of clear Catalogue statements, the Academic Advisement 
Center has been inaugurated (in August, 1952). It is administered by the 
academic deans, but much of its work bears a resemblance to the counsel- 
ing of the student deans, its offices are presently in the same building, and 
some exchanges of files take place. Dr. Claude Coleman, Chief Adviser, 
has written: 


One of the good effects of advisement has been that it gives students a 
sense of achievement and a sense of belonging that they frequently did not 
have under previous methods of registration. Our students can now perceive 
their steady progress toward their individual goals. Each term takes care 
of a few required hours and a course or two in major and minor fields. 
The student makes his plans for the next term’s work usually after he has 
received a word of praise for tasks successfully performed. 

Seeing an adviser periodically (oftener when necessary) also gives the 
student the feeling that the University has some concern for his welfare. 
Every adviser knows scores of students by their first names. The mere fact 
that someone on the faculty can say “Good morning, Joe,” has the psycho- 
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logical effect of cementing a relationship that otherwise seems uncertain and 
nebulous. Advisers feel that they have been partially responsible for keeping 
a greater percentage of our upperclassmen from dropping out of school.28 


As may be imagined, many faculty members become worried that the 
counseling and all the rest would undo the very results they were supposed 
to accomplish, by removing from the young men and women the feeling 
of responsibility they ought to be developing. An attempt to answer this 
question would doubtless have to be conducted on two levels, one on 
which we point out the effects of simply classifying procedures for the 
student, the other on which we discuss the whole relation between morality 
and intensive psychiatric treatment. On the first, more superficial level, I 
do not see that posting danger signs on a highway is likely to remove the 
sense of obligation to follow regulations, and the fact is that far fewer 
students are now faced with such a dismaying alternative as was the boy 
who informed his philosophy instructor that he had just one choice in 
filling the nine o’clock hour - a choice between Metaphysics and Tractor 
Maintenance. So much for counseling, which, however, is carried on by 
a far larger group of persons than the staff I have been discussing. The 
departments of Psychology, Guidance and Special Education, Sociology - 
these and others have worked closely with the student deans to bring 
about desirable changes of outlook in students who bring suffering need- 
lessly upon themselves and upon others. 

Counseling is a function directly aided by the Testing Service, which 
administers whatever examinations and diagnostic tests, other than those 
connected with local instruction, are needed to help the student or faculty 
come to decisions regarding his work and career. The Testing Service has 
also given elementary instruction in the making out of examinations, par- 
ticularly the machine-graded sort, which are then scored on IBM machines 
rented by the service. Interpretation of the records on special tests virtually 
completes the list of duties of this office, which since 1951 has been under 
the direction of Jack W. Graham, Ph.D., Purdue University. (Graham, as 
well as being co-ordinator of these testing programs, has served, in the 
absence of I.Clark Davis, as Acting Director of Student Affairs.) Students 
who make use of the service come in primarily out of their own interest - 


they would like whatever light can be shed by those standardized methods 
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upon their vocational perplexities; and they are occasionally sent by their 
academic advisers, the deans, or members of the faculty. 


Fees and Student Wages 


WE now enter upon a series of questions relating to money, and the 
most prominent of these is, quite obviously, connected with fees. Southern 
has always maintained a tradition of offering an education at extremely 
low cost to the student - in fact students could hardly get anywhere else 
a good university education at anything like comparable cost. Student 
fees at Southern have never paid much of the operating costs such as 
salaries. These fees have been almost entirely returned to the students in the 
form of wages for campus employment. Because of this, there never has 
been a need to increase fees so that professors’ salaries could be raised, 
and the low income from students and the inability to raise professorial 
standards of living (alluded to in Chapter Ten) are independent events. 

If it be thought that this independence is of advantage in the keeping 
of high standards, we have the word of the North Central Association 
to the contrary: colleges heavily dependent upon student fees are not less 
able to maintain standards than are others with large endowments or state 
appropriations.? And at any rate, the students who come from Southern 
Illinois are simply not able to pay much, and even a generous offering of 
scholarships would be unrealistic, were the tuition to be increased sub- 
stantially.3¢ It stood, in 1955, at $45 for the regular academic year, and 
there were charges of $28.50 made for health and student activity fees, 
together with a fee of $10.50 for book rentals. What this totals is obviously 
so much lower than the student costs in nearly every other institution 
that I shall not labor the point. Even this had been raised only gradually: 
in 1945 it had stood at $82.50; in 1925 it had been $24 as a total (including 
the extra fees) for the nine months.3 It will go up, no doubt, and this rise 
will be mildly protested by students, but it would indeed be surprising 
if it ever increased three- or fourfold, as it has in so many state universities. 

Scholarships have been freely given, and wherever possible without 
stipulations regarding the recipient except that he be of good character 
and mental power: the old practice of endowing a scholarship for some 
student who is a descendant of an Alaskan sourdough, or of a soldier in 
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some Civil War regiment, seems to be dying out, so scholarships are no 
longer the perpetuation of prejudices regarding lineage. The number of 
scholarships at Southern has risen steadily, so that in 1955 they totalled 
310 altogether. (This number is in addition to the State Normal School 
Scholarships and the State Military Scholarships.) The point I should like 
to make, however, about all students at Southern, both those who accept 
aid and those who do not, is that the need for low tuition does not reflect 
lower-class origins of the students, but rather moderate incomes of all but 
a very few in the area: the student body here is from a middle-class group, 
by and large, but it is not a middle class able to compete, dollar for dollar, 
with those of more prosperous parts of the country. 

Another method of meeting student expenses is by the subsidizing 
of jobs on campus. Twenty years ago Angell noted: 


Supporting one’s self partially or completely by working during the uni- 
versity year isa common practice among American undergraduates. In state 
universities about one-third of the men and women seek employment of 
one kind or another. This does not include a great number — nearly all of the 
remaining two-thirds - who work in the summer time, but not in the 
regular session, in order to help defray their expenses.3? 


The number of students who have worked at Southern has varied, 
even though the proportion has not; for in 1946, just 376, or 14.05 per cent, 
did work of one kind of another on campus during the school year, while 
in 1955, 763, or 14.09 per cent were listed as working. Many other students 
work in town, of course, their jobs being arranged through the University 
Student Employment Office, Alice Phillips Rector in charge.33 Probably 
those who work off campus are roughly equal in number to those who 
work on campus, and they receive, with some exceptions, just about the 
same hourly wages. We shall later mention one of the greatest drawbacks 
hitherto existing at Southern, the tendency of the large majority of the 
students to leave campus and town over a long week end, and this has in 
part been induced, observers have thought, by the low average wages paid 
by Carbondale employers. The student who goes home takes his meals 
from the family larder, most likely, and receives just as much compen- 
sation, or a little more, for his labor in his town; so he is slightly better 
off for two days than he would be by remaining in Carbondale. 
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Student employment on a large scale has disadvantages, too. Training 
and: supervision of the jejune recruits falls upon faculty and already-har- 
assed officials, and noisy student janitors have competed with inept typists 
or curt receptionists, on occasion, to send the professor into hiding. But 
this is true of a smaller fraction, and the greater consists of boys and girls 
who are cheerful and neat, who try to learn at least important parts of 
their jobs, and who show real loyalty to their supervisors. Before World 
War II, many students contrived to live on something like three or four 
hundred dollars a year, and there were even those who lived in chick- 
en coops and had an outlay of a dollar a week. In the postwar period, times 
have been better, but for most of those students who apply for jobs, some 
kind of pay is absolutely necessary. The National Youth Administration 
inaugurated a project, or rather series of projects, on campus in the late 
thirties; the families of students registered with these had an average 
yearly income of a trifle over $677, and for many now the additional 
dollars represent little more than a paper increase; and they have so often 
contracted indebtednesses for buying cars and appliances unneeded two 
decades before. 


Housing 
Cc 


THE story goes that President Shryock, whose term of office extended 
from I913 to 1935, was accustomed to complain that one could hardly 
take a drive on Friday afternoon because of Southern students who were 
thumbing their way home. Until very recent years, everyone referred to 
the “‘suitcase college’; a student committee set up to sponsor social events 
over the week ends petered out for lack of response. Someone suggested 
that the only way to halt the general exodus each week was to set up 
roadblocks on all the principal exits from town. It is also true that this 
emigrative custom had deleterious effects upon student life and work,# 
and that with its slow decline intellectual levels have improved. 

Chiefly, the campus - including the library - is always likely, except 
on feast days, to be the best place to study, and to be the most tedious and 
lonely place if one is not occupied in study. Home has more distractions 
than need listing. Secondly, the student who is at home three days out of 
every seven hardly gathers the advantages of being away from his family, 
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independent and in different surroundings. This means that a college boy 
or girl will postpone four more years the generally maturing experience 
of leaving the parental shelter; and very many students at Southern need 
to report to their parents on what appear to be an inordinate number of 
details, submitting matters of daily dress, companionship, or occupation 
for approval. The campus becomes, in effect, a kind of extension of the 
house. The reader might object that there are multitudes of city colleges 
with no dormitories, whose students must go home; but very likely the 
answer to this is that the large cities are much less built upon a tight family 
structure than are the rural tracts and small towns of an area like Southern 
Illinois. I am assuming in what follows that the health of the community 
depends almost as much upon what is carried into the family from out- 
side, and especially from a lively university campus, as it does upon what 
is brought by the student from home.35 

Southern Illinois University, partly because it has suffered from the 
commuter situation just alluded to, has not until the past few years ad- 
dressed itself very seriously to the question of housing. Private colleges 
have benefited vastly through this fact, that while a library or gymnasium 
or theater positively must meet current and even future requirements and 
be therefore of a certain minimum size and price, a dormitory, no matter 
how small, is of great utility; so that many benefactors in the middle 
ranges of the wealthy could afford them. But there have been almost no 
private philanthropies to Southern, and for four decades Anthony Hall 
was the only residence building on campus, being supplemented by many 
private boarding houses and by some barracks. The result was a cycle - 
little dormitory space, long week ends at home, and thence back to failure 
to increase the space because of lack of conspicuous demand. You might 
argue, as did President Tappan at the University of Michigan,3* that col- 
leges should not be in the housing business; but it seems to be true that 
the inconvenience to the student of having to walk long distances to his 
room and still farther to a public eating place, outweighs the difficulty of 
providing standard rooms and wholesome food on the campus itself. 
If the University exists primarily for intellectual aims, as I believe it 
does, then there is no reason why those aims should not be fostered by 
a suitable plan for the building, maintenance, and staffing of residence 


halls. 
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That plan is what Southern has achieved since 1952. Woody Hall, 
plain but useful, is to be followed by a squad of residence halls for men, 
and in turn these will be balanced by more halls for the women. Gradually 
the barracks will be removed, the temporary structures will be replaced, 
and the students will find less need to depend upon local housing. To have 
accommodations that are not perfect, to be confronted with situations 
which are not easily passed over - this is a great benefit to the student, 
but only up to a point. It is very likely, too, that the merits of group 
living outweigh those of solitary rooming,37 although the student at South- 
ern will have to be on guard against trading conformity to his parents 
for conformity to his contemporaries. 

Mrs. Mabel Pulliam has pointed out that the earliest Bulletins esti- 
mated five dollars per week to be the standard for boarding “with good 
families,’ and that this was later reduced somewhat, presumably because 
it seemed too high to the impoverished students. Room and board in 1941 
ranged from $7.75 to $9.50 per week, the room being shared. At present 
almost every room is perforce shared - Carbondale has been bulging for 
several years — and the rate is about $15.00 per week, where food is includ- 
ed.3° Week ends away are still the rule, with two or three thousand students 
spreading in all directions from Carbondale, the center ofa giant splash. Per- 
haps a thousand students, many of them sharing automobiles, drive in each 
day as well, thus resembling their fathers who so often commute to work. 

Other students live in dormitories which have been privately con- 
structed and are quite small, though adequate to the needs of the two dozen 
or so boys or girls living in each. Still others live in the barracks I have 
mentioned - barracks which have far outlasted the temporary use for 
which their contracts called. One walks past a group of them, the dusty 
ground now turning to green, the heavy steam pipes strung overhead, the 
tawdry paint about to be covered again, and one wonders briefly whether 
perhaps a little discomfort does not produce better morale. Yet it would be 
foolish not to press every petition for more housing, for better housing, 
for more inducements to bring boys together and girls together in a more 
varied and resourceful kind of resident life. The stresses of the Depression 
are now largely removed and the students are unwilling to take the time 
to set up real co-operatives, such as they organized at the suggestion of 
Dean Lentz back in the late thirties.39 
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The new residence halls program attempts to preserve most of the 
best features of each of the other sorts of housing. These residence halls 
will represent some very careful thinking on the part of the Office of 
Student Affairs, Auxiliary Enterprises, the Architectural Service, Area 
Services and the consulting architectural firm, Perkins and Will of Chicago. 
Intimacy, informality, and cheeriness, as well as reasonable economy, have 
dictated a plan which does away with the dismaying long corridors of 
older dormitories, and the long treks to and from stairs and washrooms. In 
the plan, forty students will be put in a wing, three wings to a building, 
six of these buildings to be erected (in the near future) on the wandering 
banks of a charming lake.4° The module will be a pair of rooms, two boys 
to each room, with a shared bath between. The halls will be unusually 
wide, and are to contain attractive lounge furniture. 

Many persons, acting in quite different capacities, have been in charge 
of the housing of the students - Mrs. Pulliam, whose husband was Presi- 
dent Roscoe Pulliam, has been the supervisor of off-campus housing since 
1945. Among other things she has drawn up, and bends every effort to 
the enforcing of, a list of Regulations and Standards for the landlords into 
whose homes the students may go as boarders - good desk, adequate 
lighting, and so forth. Mr. William Rogge was from 1951 to 1955 the 
supervisor of the barracks residence halls for men, and soon found that a 
well-developed social philosophy was helpful in meeting countless im- 
pediments to pleasant living for all. Resident fellows in the residence halls 
program are students, carefully selected by the staff of the Office of Student 
Affairs and appointed for one year. (This development in the University’s 
program was started in 1951.) Miss Janet Brackenridge, M.A., is head 
resident of Woody Hall, and her assistant and business manager is Maxine 
Vogely, whose term of service goes back to 1947. There are many other 
hard-working persons in the residence halls system, and I regret that 
personal mention must be restricted to these few. In the dormitories and 
elsewhere, those who are children of faculty members are often said to 
cause the most pain to the rest, and I suppose this is to be expected. But 
for the most part the students do not misbehave, except in surprisingly 
minor ways, and Dean Davis had said that only a twentieth part of his 
work is disciplinary. Emotional confusions play their part. A student who 
was about to be drafted had a near nervous breakdown, effectively sep- 
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arating him from the service before he had quite got into it; but the 
breakdown also took him out of school, and he gave a farewell party of 
considerable magnitude and jollity to mark his own departure. Another 
student, bibulous but discouraged, once stood in the highway, waiting 
to be run down. When a succession of drivers hesitated to oblige him, he 
knocked on their car windows and abused them for their cowardice. These 
are not cases of disobedience of rules - are there any to cover such con- 
tingencies? - but they call for some close reasoning on the part of the 
student deans, and make their job a hard one. But the wise pranks, the 
jests conceived by adolescent fiends - these have scarcely rippled the sur- 
face of the dormitories and so-called residence halls. It is a question now, 
what greater freedom and comfort will bring. 


Sere ie Ii Sew LL Pires oe eee CL OVOd HWERSS TU DENTS 
Organizations 


TuE first and in some ways easiest division of students is into yearly 
classes, and this division is preserved in some part by election of class 
officers, by course levels, and by graduation ceremonies and alumni cele- 
brations. Southern’s effort to solidify these year-by-year strata is of average 
intensity, and the fact that with special permission a student can take 
many courses much above or below his proper level quickly produces an 
intermingling. From all accounts, division by years is of much less sign- 
‘ificance nowadays, chiefly as a result of the elective system, and also 
because students are permitted to accelerate their programs, thus dispos- 
sessing them of a group. 

The second sort of group may be called a purely social one, or at 
least it tends to be unconnected with instructional matters. I refer to the 
endless committees, councils, boards, unions, and the like which spread 
almost as rapidly through student bodies as they do through faculties. 
Angell guesses that there are about four hundred positions on these com- 
mittees open each year to a student on a large campus, and points out that 
besides conferring a trifle of prestige upon their tenants, they give little 
more than some brief business experience.#! The students have had a general 
council at Southern since 1935 (significantly, the first year of Roscoe 
Pulliam’s administration) and have by custom or statute enjoyed some 
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small representation in University affairs. Where the students themselves 
have been primarily affected, as in the question of building a student union, 
mainly using student funds, a referendum has been resorted to, super- 
vised by members of the Office of Student Affairs. My impression, how- 
ever, is that the student body at Southern is to a surprising extent un- 
political, and the election of class officers has very little fanfare and the 
posts bear correspondingly little reward. This impression is borne out by 
the large number of editorials appearing in the student paper, The Egyptian, 
lamenting the meager interest and urging the voters to turn out in larger 
forces next time.4? No better reason has been given for this difference 
between the local situation and that on other campuses than the com- 
muting habit to which I have alluded before. Campus politics has much 
to do also with the psychology and morality of leadership, and these will 
be discussed toward the end of this chapter. 

One of the reasons that students who come to Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity from Chicago or from out-of-state communities have a sense of 
acceptance is that they do not feel obligated to join a fraternity or sorority. 
I would not exactly say that fraternities are weak at Southern, but they 
certainly do not dominate the campus with extravagant buildings or 
domineer over the students with their control of elections and arrogation 
of social arbitraments to themselves. To a person of my own prejudices, 
this is precisely as it should be - to have a couple of dozen small and far- 
from-wealthy fraternities and sororities, of which a handful are chapters 
of national houses,#3 and of which, too, a small fraction have buildings of 
their own. This provides an environment in which a student, be he gre- 
garious or withdrawn, can satisfy or overcome his dispositions, and an 
environment which cannot really put the University and the houses under 
a set of morally destructive obligations to each other. The rushing season, 
hell week, rallies, and frenetic beauty contests have been modified since 
World War II almost everywhere, largely through the wise indifference 
of the veteran;#* and at Southern they are simply inconsiderable nuisances. 
The fraternity system during many epochs of its existence has been 
grounded in a tacit distinction between social classes; but because Southern 
Illinois enjoys a freedom from this distraction (there is rapid circulation, 
to use Pareto’s phrase once again, of the élites), the social clubs at the 
University have never catered to snobbery. The few individual exceptions 
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to this have been frowned upon both by the personnel deans and by other 
members of these groups. This has meant that the growth of the residence 
halls and the fraternities would take place within the same context, and 
that the first have not been the University’s flat answer to the un democratic 
machinations of the second. 

I have mentioned the Student Union Building more than once. This 
is run by a Council and a Board, the Council being composed of students 
who volunteer to serve on committees for programs, refreshments, re- 
creation, publicity, or house. The Union itself confers some semblance 
of unity upon the student body, for it asks no questions concerning a boy’s 
affiliations, a girl’s race or creed, and waits for the student to take every 
initiative. The character of Southern’s present social groups is better pointed 
up when we consider how very different were the older “societies” on 
campus, in a day when unions were unheard of and when fraternities 
were for rich and spoiled young men on eastern campuses. The Zetetic 
and Socratic societies were inaugurated within a year of the opening of 
Southern Illinois Normal University, for the furthering of musical, foren- 
sic, and elocutionary pursuits. Mrs. Mae Trovillion Smith, herself a faculty 
sponsor of these two groups in a later phase of their careers, has summed 
up the situation, which no doubt obtained at many other campuses eighty 
years ago: 


One can see that these meetings took up the entire evening. No one 
thought of dividing his time between his society and some other engage- 
ment. As a matter of fact, there was no place to go, but if there had been, no 
one would have been there, for everybody was in one of the two societies.#5 


It is not surprising that when conditions changed, the vitality of such 
groups would decline, and in the thirties, after a history useful and honor- 
able, they were both discontinued. Now departmental clubs and frater- 
nities attracted many students, the pulls of purely social groups were to 
bring their dubious benefits to the campus, with the results that one of its 
very best features had to languish. 
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Men and Women 


Give up Dancing Schools, as most demoralizing to scholarly habits; and all 
dancing parties, as leading to dissipation and often quarrelsomeness, as well 
as vice and worthlessness. 


~ “A Few Words of Suggestion to Those who Design to Attend our 
School,’ from Tenth Annual Catalogue of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University, 1883-84 


SOUTHERN has by practice, but without further reason, ordinarily and 
approximately enrolled two men to each woman student, and this has 
come about in spite of the fact that for a long time Anthony Hall, a 
dormitory originally built for women, was the only residence for campus 
students. For the most part women have done about as well in making 
orades, although the men are quick to allege that that is because women 
gravitate to less. exacting subjects. 

I am not at all sure that the lives of the women on campus have 
changed markedly since World War Il. Commentators have been careful 
to say that the increased rate of marriage on campuses has wrought alter- 
ations, but only 12 per cent of the men on campus have been married, 
which would mean that at the very most, 24 per cent of the women were. 
(This assumes that all these wives were also students, which is hardly the 
case.) At any rate marrying removes a young girl from her sorority or 
dormitory quite as much when she goes to live with her student husband 
as it does when she leaves school altogether. Many married women have 
contributed richly to the social life of the campus, but they are doubtless 
the exceptions, and they have not changed an era for their sisters. 

Much is made of the different attitudes adopted by women and men, 
with reference to their books and classes, not to mention their professors. 
Possibly there is a line of demarcation in special instances, but it is difficult 
to see where it falls for any large group of students. The men and women 
at Southern have much the same proportion of indolent, disconcerted, 
or hostile students, and much the same ratio of happy, vigorous, assiduous 
ones. The ancient differences between the sexes continue, and some of 
these differences no doubt are intellectual in character; but I do not easily 
see that they show themselves in ordinary classroom encounters. Perhaps 
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this means that instruction is aimed at neither sex especially; if so the 
differences in popularity of various courses with men and women are 
attributable to sociological causes outside the university - suitability of 
the course for a career, parental urgings to take certain work, and the 
like. The methods of recruitment and the standards for admission are 
precisely the same for women as for men, at Southern, and it cannot be 
said that the two groups differ markedly in an intellectual or social way. 
Thus the distinctions in the behavior of the sexes while at Southern (I am 
speaking now of academic matters) resolves itself into a whole series of 
questions about the past that set standards for university behavior, and 
also of guesses concerning what the future will hold. So, for example, 
the girls on campus take somewhat more pains with their dress than do 
the boys (this is quite the opposite of what can be observed at certain other 
colleges), but this is not owing to University legislation or tradition, but 
rather to the girl’s eye to present charm and to future security.* 

There is hardly a course on the campus which does not admit both 
men and women, even modern dancing and home economics, as well as 
the work in agriculture. This is owing, I believe, to the fact that from 
the very outset the school has been coeducational. There is a wholesome 
equality of opportunity at Southern, and this accounts for most of the 
freedom between the sexes, the offhand companionship, the plain de- 
meanor. 


LE Bee ADE NT IM SE DP 


We have described some of the chief and best-recognized ways in 
which students live and act together at Southern, and have reviewed little 
patches of the history of their organizations and of the officials who are 
in charge of them and have a care for them. In the pages to come we shall 
be shifting attention to the students as they are themselves, not so much 
their behavior as their characters. Where we formerly would have divided 
these students into solitary and gregarious by observing the groups of 
which they constituted members, we now seek to divide them in many 
more ways because of their natures and upbringing and the impact of the 
University upon what has already been put there. 
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Health 


Intestine stone and ulcer, colic-pangs, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence. 
Dire was the tossing, deep the groans. 


~ MILTON, Paradise Lost 


IN spite of the fact that few students hale from large cities, whose 
weakening and softening influences are often decried, very many entrants 
at Southern are in quite indifferent health upon their arrival. Their phys- 
ical stamina, the brightness of their eyes and clearness of skin, have im- 
proved in the past decade, but the boys and girls are neither particularly 
strong nor skillful, and one watches a small game of scrub football or 
sandlot baseball or pickup tennis in surprise that these sports are so list- 
lessly played. The Student Health Service has taken much trouble to 
study the reasons. 

People are wont to shake a fist at a bad climate to account for all 
manner of infections, rheumatisms, and debilities. In Carbondale colds and 
sinus infections, throat troubles abound, and we are reminded of the 
observations by Hippocrates about climates of the kind that the towns of 
the area possess: 


A city that lies exposed to the hot winds . . . when subject to these and 
sheltered from the north winds — the waters here are plentiful and brackish, 
and must be near the surface, hot in summer and cold in winter. The heads 
of the inhabitants are moist and full of phlegm, and their digestive organs 
are frequently deranged from the phlegm that runs down into them from 


the head. Most of them have a rather flabby physique.47 


Yet the “Carbondale throat’ that everyone talks about seems to be no 
more prevalent than elsewhere.4® The “flabby physique’ has, I would 
suppose, other sources than that of bad weather. 

The University Health Service was organized in roughly its present 
form by Delia Caldwell, M.D. (1921-35), who in addition taught phys- 
iology. She was succeeded by Marie A. Hinrichs (1935-49), whose M.D. 
was supplemented by a doctorate in physiology. Dr. Hinrichs organized 
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the Department of Health Education as well. She was a lively and in- 
dependent thinker, a great reader, and a tireless research worker, who 
devoted a portion of her several dozen published papers to investigating 
the health problems of the students, mainly from a statistical point of 
view. A popular summary of her findings on one such question included 
the following remark significant for our account of student life: 


At Southern Illinois Normal University a recent study was made of many 
such young students. Approximately 400 students in attendance during the 
spring of 1937, or between one fourth and one third of the whole student 
body, showed some degree of anemia at the time of their complete physical 
examination.49 


To account for this, she points out that at least 25 per cent of the students 
showed varying degrees of malnutrition,5* chiefly because of the Depres- 
sion. In another paper, she noted the large number of recurrences of ma- 
laria, in persons whose history did not suggest a second exposure and re- 
infection. She laid responsibility for these recurrences at the door of fatigue, 
and noted blood changes which took place as a result.s! If I were to quote 
these and other studies of Dr. Hinrichs alone, it might convey the im- 
pression, which most assuredly she did not wish to give, that the students 
were one and all victims of the ravages of disease. It is true, however, that 
she found that 97 per cent of the men and women at the University had 
had measles, a rather high proportion, and that 76 per cent had had 
chickenpox, mumps, or whooping cough, or more than one of these. 
More recent findings are encouraging, however: prosperous times, though 
they have tended to pass by Southern Illinois, have wrought improve- 
ments, and better living and less exhausting labor are gradually coming, in 
spite of quantitative decline in the rural and small-town areas. 

But the meaning of this has become clear to Southern’s administration 
and faculty. Hutchins says rather airily that the “uncongenial job of im- 
proving the conduct and the health of those entrusted to it’’ is a diversion 
from the proper function of the faculty,5? and this is true, except that it 
can and need be only a partial diversion, and that if somebody does not 
seek to improve the physical conditions of life for the students, they will 
flounder dismally, and the faculty will be unable to perform its function 


at all. Clearly a corps of physicians to look after the daily habits of several 
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thousand students is out of the question; but a general enlightenment is 
still necessary.53 Common observation indicates that students at Southern 
are less dissipated than the average (we shall be examining this shortly), 
and what fatigue they feel is more often, I think, brought on by poor 
budgeting of time. Many students, in a hurry to get some degree, and also 
needing to contribute to their own support or to the support of their 
families, take jobs for long hours, in spite of rules and official efforts to 
check them. Most of the students do not study excessively hard, and a 
visitor might easily be struck by the lack of the circles and grey pallor on 
the cheeks which mark the examination period at many other institutions. 
But one still cannot help noticing a tiredness, an absence of robustness, and 
though the students grow a little more husky year by year, still the benefits 
of the playgrounds and new University cafeterias are not yet felt. The 
soft drinks and fried food, the suppositious salads that form the staples 
of diet for so many, are, I presume, part of student folkways, and whole- 
some fare is not easy to find. 


Political Opinion 


My pollertics, like my religion, being of an exceedin’ accommodatin’ character. 


- ARTEMUS WARD, The Crisis 


Mork than one study has made clear that the primary concern of the 
American public is not political, and even in the student bodies of large 
city universities one cannot count on meeting a sizable proportion of men 
and women who make political action the subject of sustained consider- 
ation. I am inclined to feel, however, that Southern’s students are un- 
usually nonpolitical, that they have taken less than average trouble to in- 
form themselves about men and issues. Even an election year has very little 
of the ordinary student hijinks,s¢ and student publications contain not 
much beyond pious exhortations to register and vote if one is of age. The 
southern third of the state is predominantly Republican.ss It is thus rather 
conservative, and this fact, coupled with authoritarian parental attitudes, 
has imposed a restriction upon student thought which a state university, 
by the very nature of the support it receives, cannot do much to alleviate. 
I do not mean that the students are hidebound; quite the contrary, they 
are fairly tolerant, and they accept without challenge and without response 
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the political course that others have laid out for them.s6 The University 
has done a good deal to encourage - impartially - a more active student 
life in this respect, and it may be that a decade or so will see a considerable 
change. 

If my account is correct, it is also right to assume that the students 
are not particularly iconoclastic. Oddly, they do not feel that the state 
or the government or society in general has sold them short, and they view 
the decline of their towns and the dreariness of the unemployed lounging 
about with regret instead of with aggressive zeal to pull down idols and 
start a new world. Federal and state governments, to them, have a few 
bad apples in them, no one can deny that, but these have failed to spoil the 
barrel, and probably somebody else will be able to stop any deterioration 
that may set in. 


Student Religious Life 


CoMMaGkR says that church statistics “‘attain an unreliability that would 
be a penal offense in a corporation,’’57 but the reasons for this vagueness 
are the uncertainty of determining what a member is, and the capricious 
behavior of many communicants. Religious life in the sense of overt 
activity is fairly strong at Southern, and so far as one may deduce a straight 
conclusion from this, religious conviction also is quite profound. The two 
groups which have held sway most in Southern Illinois, in particular 
around Carbondale, have been the Baptists and the Methodists, both re- 
gionally of a strict and fundamentalistic texture. The University, it goes 
without saying, is officially neutral, and certainly ever since Henry William 
Shryock was chosen for his office the presidents have been, though reli- 
giously inclined or affiliated, even more aloof from sectarian pressures 
than from political ones. Not only is the administration neutral, but 
because of legal restrictions (alluded to in my section on religious instruction 
in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences), the curriculum must be kept 
free of any partisanship in these matters. 

This sets the stage for a severe conflict in the lives of conscientious 
students. Their backgrounds have ranged from enlightened theological 
speculation to the warning that the Devil is abroad in Murphysboro, not 
seven miles away (Take courage, the Evil One is right behind you, wait- 
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ing!), and although individual members of the faculty have evinced great 
interest in the furthering of religious thought and activity, nevertheless 
there is what must seem to many students a coldness, skepticism, and 
secularism very little resembling their earlier associations. Their churches 
surrounded them with religion, but did not in the strict sense need to 
teach it, rather they inculcated it. The University, on the other hand, 
appears to teach a little of it as a subject matter, not as a way of life but 
as a set of principles it might be good to embrace. This partial inclusion 
of religion, this half-grudging adherence, is no doubt more disturbing to 
the adolescent than an outright dismissal of all religious questions. What 
Schoenfeld says of colleges in general, that “we have replaced the chapel 
with a stadium and the prayer meeting with a prom,’5’ does not quite 
hold true of Southern, which has had to follow the law, and which has 
succeeded only in keeping the problems alive without showing the way 
to any clear solution. It is rather like a Christmas celebration at any army 
outpost, where the recorded carols and the stiff and tasteless turkey serve 
only to remind the soldiers of what they are missing, and do little to 
assuage their loneliness. 

This raises a number of questions, however, for, supposing that the 
law were relaxed, one might well ask whether the University would gain 
or lose in its intellectual stature by the addition of religious exhortation 
and ceremony, and one might also ask how much else should be sacrificed 
to intellectual disciplines? Beginning with some of the earliest Church 
Fathers, and running through the twelfth-century mystics, there is a long 
and distinguished tradition at least, that insists that to love God and serve 
Him requires abstention from undue exercise of the mind even upon the 
most abstract and impersonal things. 

The students who are confronted with these difficulties, just at a time 
in late adolescence when religion becomes a subject of intense crises, have 
a number of ways of meeting them. Many continue with the churches 
they have early chosen, either in Carbondale or in their own towns. 
Others enter the Baptist Foundation, adjacent to, or rather surrounded by, 
the campus. (Most of those who assume this connection do so for reli- 
gious reasons, and gladly obey the regulations, but there have been a 
dissenting, opportunist few who have merely wanted a place to live. The 
Foundation has maintained a dormitory for boys and another for girl‘s and 
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is the only one of the foundations thus far offering accommodations.) These 
students ordinarily do not feel the challenge of secular belief or religious 
heterodoxy quite so keenly. There are others for whom the collision of 
ideals is so painful that they are forced to look for psychiatric counsel, and 
such help is generally given by the Office of Student Affairs or by the 
departments of Psychology and of Sociology. Many students, pursuing 
their scientific or humanistic studies, are inclined to neglect their beliefs, 
possibly with the thought that when they have acquired wives and children 
they can go back to the faith of their younger days. 

It is thought that s0 per cent of the students attend church regularly, 
although statistics on attendance would be not much to the point, because, 
as I began by saying, they are at best only an indirect indication of the 
religious life of these people. Half of all residents in Ilinois are members 
of a church, and half of these again are Protestant, but this ratio is 
evidently upset on Southern’s campus, where the Catholic church has 
established but one club which is small when it is compared with the 
combined membership in the four Protestant foundations. But much more 
important than these facts is the relation of student attitudes as they are 
colored by fundamentalist doctrine and the liberal (certainly not skeptical 
or irreverent) atmosphere of the University. Many students arrive each 
year on campus wholly convinced that evolution is a teaching one may 
adopt only at peril of one’s soul. In the same way many students feel that 
the symphonic classics are undesirable elaborations of musical structure - 
what is needed is good hymn tunes, plainly sung. Thus the University, 
if it is to carry on its business, runs the risk of giving offense to opinions 
which have the sanction ofa lifetime of associations with Christian doctrine 
and practical ethics, and the inner core of which Southern, if it is not to 
become De Quincey’s Society for the Suppression of Virtue, must ardently 
uphold. 

Now it would be all very well for the University to chip away the 
unsuitable prejudices against good scientific thinking and artistic taste, care- 
fully leaving what it takes to be the moral and spiritual doctrines of the 
church untouched. That this can rarely be done, so powerful are the con- 
nections established between these two sides of fundamentalist teaching, 
is borne out by experiences on many a campus. We recall that William 
Jennings Bryan has been something of a hero in Southern Illinois; and any 
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attempt to separate his charitable principles from his views on Jonah and 
the whale would be looked upon here as the meddling of a tricky non- 
believer. I am not, it must be understood, endeavoring to describe the 
whole student body in this paragraph or even the entire group of religious 
students; but I should guess that the problem is a ponderable one for a 
quarter of the students during a good share of their stay at Southern. 

There is a second caution: the atmosphere of a number of the 
churches in Southern Illinois, particularly some of the smaller ones, is 
revivalistic; and it would be very easy to contrast with this the Univer- 
sity as a dispassionate and rational institution wherein the facts are sub- 
mitted to the cool judgment of young men and women. The truth is, 
however, that even the advocacy of the cold light of intellect is carried on 
in the most perfervid way, oftentimes, and the dogmatic adherence to a 
textbook or to a four-stage “scientific method” is not very different from 
blind espousal of a creed or uncritical belief in the efficacy of prayer for 
personal, selfish ends. No doubt the students who have been brought up 
in a revivalist tradition sense that their new instructors may have just as 
strong an emotional attachment to the articles of their faith, and this 
further complicates young doubts and confusions. 


Leisure 


The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure. ... How can 
he get wisdom that holdeth the plough and glorieth in the goad, that driveth 
oxen and is occupied in their labours, and whose talk is of bullocks? ... So 
every carpenter that laboureth night and day. ... All these trust in their hands. 
... Without these cannot a city be inhabited. ... They shall not be sought for 
in public counsel, nor sit high in the congregation: they shall not sit in the judges’ 
seat, nor understand the sentence of judgment ... But they will maintain the 
state of the world, and all their desire is in the work of their craft. 


- ECCLESIASTICUS 


Tue word “leisure” has been infected with ambiguity, for it has meant 
all the activities carried on while one is not earning a living, and it has 
also meant all the activities of a student which are not required of him by 
the curriculum and the officers. On the one hand, then, leisure would 
cover the whole of university existence, while on the other it would cover 
only such parts of it as were not prescribed for a student. It is all very well 
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to promise to keep these meanings distinct, but obvious difficulties crop 
up: is student employment leisure, or is it some kind of gainful occupation 
grafted upon the leisure of going to a college? Is leisure the studying one 
does, or is it the relaxation from study? To put it in another way, is leisure 
something we actively pursue, or is it something we passively accept? 

I suppose we should make a distinction between the cultivation of the 
mind, which is at the pinnacle of human activity, and the cultivation of 
the entire human being, the living of life fully, which is lower but which, 
in the condition of man, is more necessary and better than the cultivation 
of the intellect alone. One must to some extent judge a university by a 
double standard, relating to double ends, and one must be careful also not 
to praise a university for one of these ends merely because the other goes 
by default. The intellect is the highest in man, but like the peak of a moun- 
tain it can be high only if there is much lying underneath it to give support. 

Students at Southern evidently enter, as Freshmen, with a mixed at- 
titude toward their economic life. On the one hand they are well aware of 
the hard unpleasantness of daily living, they know that the region never 
gives them something for nothing, and on the other hand they seem for 
the most part lacking in the ambition that determines them to improve 
themselves at any cost, to be ready to live by their wits, and then to look 
for the main chance. They are fairly certain that college training will 
return them to everyday living better able to save more money, that it 
will give them some prestige in a home community or will permit them 

‘to meet neighbors in a bigger city on more equal terms; but they still take 

an impersonal view, if one may so express it, a passive view, of their 
relationship to their college. There are many deviations from this, but I 
am speaking of the mode. 

These facts do much to condition the sort of activity we can find 
typical of Southern Illinois University students’ leisure. It would be pleas- 
ant to report that for them culture and leisure - cultivation and leisure - 
are virtually synonymous notions, and that they hold curricular and non- 
curricular activities to be serving the same two ends, intellect and the 
whole self. But because of the mixture of convictions about their economic 
lives and their careers to which I have alluded, the students have adopted 
mingled feelings about their leisure. College is for them chiefly to serve 


an economic purpose - this disposes of the first meaning of leisure. But 
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college is also a way of escaping, if only temporarily, from a constricted 
style of living; so leisure in the narrower sense becomes coupled not with 
cultivation but with relaxation. Now I am upholding the developing of 
the whole man, and I concede the necessity of making most of that 
development a primary aim of all education; but lam not much impressed 
by the prejudice that somehow cuts off the intellect from the rest of the 
whole man, and holds, as so many of Southern’s students apparently do, 
that the mountain can be a mountain even when bereft of its peak. 

All through our account of students at Southern we have had to re- 
mind ourselves that the University does not exist in solitary splendor, and 
this is particularly true at present, before any extensive residence halls 
system has been brought into being. Thus was are constantly having to 
view the student in his dual relationship to his family and community and 
to the University itself. These two contexts supply different reference points 
whereby to judge the worth of leisure. Thus from the standpoint of the 
home, the personal reading that the student embarks upon may be much 
more fruitful than the mere passing of courses, and thus be productive 
leisure, whereas if the curriculum is being considered, private reading may 
be a sheer waste of time - or it may work the other way, depending upon 
circumstances. 

I suppose the two qualities one seeks for in leisure cultivation (and in 
the curriculum too, for that matter) are intensity and variety, and these 
two attributes are often lacking in the leisure of Southern’s students. 
Countless members of the faculty complain of the little serious student 
reading — or reading of any sort - and countless persons too have noted the 
lack of any large number of hobbies and similar interests. When a boy, say, 
has had five or six kinds of jobs, it is practically certain that he will not 
have been self-employed. Most of his jobs, furthermore, will have been 
fairly humdrum. The college boy who has done tutoring, decorated or at 
least painted homes for people, been a section head in an office, and played 
semi-professional bascball - this type of boy, fairly common in many 
colleges, is rarely found at Southern. This fact in turn throws a good deal 
of light on the minds of students in their purely leisure phases - speaking 
of leisure in both its meanings: The students are little in the habit of 
embarking on many varied enterprises, so that when they are left to them- 
selves they choose surprisingly narrow programs of study; and one turns 
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over a whole class to find one boy or girl who plays the clarinet tolerably 
well; who has been in dramatics, who can write a column for a paper, and 
who is considered well-read in history or literature. The reader may reply 
that Alto Pass or Hurst-Bush or Old Shawneetown was not the place to 
get a start in the music-dramas of Wagner or in Shaw and O’Neill or in 
the niceties of expository prose; but of course just these were the sorts of 
places which have cradled untold numbers of ambitious and talented men 
and women, and the somberness, the tragedy, of dry-husk life in these 
villages, counterbalanced in most unusual fashion with a certain rural fresh- 
ness, is a background to one’s life far more integral than that which the 
ordinary city family has enjoyed. 

There is a sense in which a university promotes leisure - by varying 
activities from time to time. The change from any activity to any other 
seems to be beneficial in some way, by the mere fact of its being a change. 
It is on this principle that the Office of Student Affairs at Southern has 
encouraged an extremely long list of leisure enterprises, some for relaxa- 
tion, some for cultivation, but all of them thought to be in some kind of 
harmony with general purposes and tendencies of the University. I have 
touched on a number of the cultural activities in other parts of our book - 
student interest groups,“ New Student Week, and so forth - but I should 
like to comment a little bit more upon those kinds of relaxation in which 
students at most colleges and universities are particularly interested: or- 
ganized athletics, liquor, and (put it as circumspectly as possible) love. 

In this chapter, I shall deliberately ignore active student participation 
in the extensive program of intramural and extramural athletics, and con- 
fine myself to those phases of athletics bounded by looking, hearing, and 
talking. The mechanics of cheerleading, pep rallies, and all the aids to 
enthusiasm have been alive in American colleges since before the turn of 
the century, but the control of “‘college sport” by alumni and the athletics 
office has been a more recent phenomenon. At Southern the rallies and the 
infusions of energy from the outside have not been wholly absent, but 
fortunately they have been reduced to a minimum, and the students have 
been kept from moving in too many directions at once. It has meant, 
perhaps, that Southern has received less publicity than would have been 
accorded had the football team or the baseball or basketball team been 
more powerful, but it has also meant that a slightly bigger proportion of 
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the publicity that Southern has received has been directed to important 
instructional and welfare accomplishments.% 

Southern has been uniquely successful in steering a middle course 
between the impertinent gladiatorial display and puritan apathy, and al- 
though several dozen students hover about the radio during World Series 
afternoons, still the craze for spectator sports has not kept them from 
attending to the usual business of life. Part of that may be owing to the 
fact that small-town papers cannot afford to report the news of distant 
sports events very fully, and television reception in many places is mediocre, 
but this is a blessing that chance has bestowed. It must be remembered, 
too, that the University would be quite wrong to allow and encourage no 
passive enjoyment of contests at all. Even the Olympic Games in a day 
when the Greeks were versatile and eager participants, had thousands of 
spectators; and a man who attempted to be active in everything with 
which he was confronted would approach not the good life but dementia. 

About the frequency of drinking at Southern Illinois University few 
statistical studies have been made - certainly no comprehensive ones. So I 
speak chiefly from hearsay, and from analysis of causal factors. Carbondale 
is a fairly dry town - there are very few bars, one or two stores for pack- 
aged liquor, and roadhouses do not crowd the entrances to the city. The 
notoriety of a handful of establishments located several miles away points 
also to their paucity in the area. Secondly, large numbers of students go 
home over week ends, thus reducing the number of boys with little to 
do in a strange town. Thirdly, there are the unusually strong religious 
scruples (many students quite seriously have classified drinking and even 
smoking as bestiality, an inhuman act), and despite tendencies of outsiders 
to scoff at these, the fact is that these scruples are among the most powerful 
restraining agents in the lives of young people who are bound by them at 
all. Fourthly, drinking is fairly expensive, and many boys at the Univer- 
sity would be unable to afford much more than occasional beer. Fifthly, 
the curriculum is not so hard that it creates well-nigh intolerable tensions - 
one can generally determine which schools of a large university are the 
most rigorous by noting the amount of drinking at their dances. 

All these reasons combine to reduce the dissipation with which so 
many university administrations elsewhere must wrestle. These factors, I 


think, more than student deans or house regulations, have been operative 
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in controlling both the consumption of alcohol and the behavior while it is 
being consumed. Straus and Bacon, in their well-known study of col- 
legiate drinking point out that the heavier and more frequent drinkers 
acquire their habits outside the college, although light drinking may be 
learned within it. At any rate, wildness is hardly a prominent feature of 
student life at Southern, and both individual pranks (as when a student 
used the powerful public address system of one of the religious foundations 
for playing boogie-woogie at three in the morning) and mass escapades 
(as when, in the spring of 1952, hundreds of boys moved to acquire delicate 
underthings belonging to the girls then residing in Anthony Hall) are 
normally quite rare. 

The Panty Raid of 1952 points up other facts about the relations 
between the sexes. I have touched upon these relations as they are affected 
by academic regulation and opportunity, and feel that some word might 
be said about what is quite independent of curriculum and career. The 
chief facet of these relations that shows itself to the casual visitor is that the 
boys at Southern appear to take women very much for granted. Dates are 
informal, the boys make relatively little effort at conversation, and when 
the date is over, a boy often goes to a drug store or lunchroom and eats 
what he has not bothered to treat his girl to earlier in the evening.® It 
would be interesting, sociologically, to inquire whether this phenomenon 
owes itself to an attempt by the boys to hide their real shyness or undue 
regard for their women, or is at most an effort to conceal ineptness from 
these girls; or whether this casualness is part of a new ethic. I am inclined 
to believe that the reason varies from one to the other with the individual 
boy. Certainly the girls, except for an especially glamorous few, are as 
likely to be seen in the company of other girls, of an evening, as they are 
of boys. In some universities the girls dress as casually as the boys; at 
Southern, by custom, the girls spend a good deal more money and time 
on clothes, although, as was said earlier in this chapter, different principles 
of selection for admitting them to one institution do not operate, and the 
men and women are of the same economic groups. 

Health Education is a course required of all students in the University, 
and it is presumed that they come to a full understanding of physical 
differences and physical satisfactions, although there is an enormous igno- 
rance to overcome. Assuming that the two ends of sex education are first 
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chastity and then, later, “adjustment,” we infer that knowledge and good 
sense are probably the best way to bring about these two aims, which 
must, particularly to a young girl, seem incompatible. The University 
stands fairly ready to help, but the society of town and country does not. 
The unfortunate part of all the emphasis on “adjustment” - in a persisting 
physical satisfaction - nowadays is, however, not that it focuses undue 
attention upon sex but that it withdraws attention from so much else. 
It makes the physical success of the relationship about the one thing to 
hope for, the main standard by which a marriage, for example, is to be 
judged.” Intellectual fads strike Southern’s students ordinarily a little bit 
later than they do at large city campuses, and it has been comparatively 
recently that psychoanalytic language has come to Carbondale. This may 
or may not be making the students clearer about some of their problems, 
but it does mean that whatever sophisticated consideration is given to the 
sexual question, as Auguste Forel termed it so long ago, this consideration 
notably revolves monotonously about the compulsive aspects of the ques- 
tion, excluding so many other data of experience between young men and 
women from the discussion. Southern is not yet, or rather, is not at 
present, a great place for intellectual and artistic companionships. Most 
of the boys and girls seem more innocent, less worldly wise than need be, 
but they also seem unaware of the depths of feeling, the interplay of 
temperaments, ideas, and ideals, in each other. But could this awareness 
be instilled into them in four years of college? 


The Student as a Person 


We are presented here with an opportunity to describe students at 
Southern; but the best procedure will no doubt be to limit ourselves to a 
few generalizations about what is far the larger segment of the student 
body - those of them who were brought up in Southern Ilinois. These 
seem to me to have a different temperament, by and large, from those 
haling from elsewhere, and to present more nearly unique problems and 
opportunities for instruction and guidance. 

In according praise or blame to the student at Southern, it will be 
necessary to distinguish very carefully between the characteristics we are 
noting on the local scene and those we find nationally prevalent. Thus if 
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we find boys (and men) in Southern Illinois to be immature, we must be 
ready to show that they possess an immaturity differently colored and 
more blameworthy than the character of the “U.S. adult male child,” 
of whom some observers have spoken. We do not expect to find college 
boys excelling older men who have had far more ripening experiences in 
their day, and it is only if the former fall significantly behind the latter that 
there is presented any occasion for comment. The same might be said for 
students from very small towns and students from larger ones. 

Southern Illinois University receives and nurtures students for whom 
a college education would have been unthinkable three or even two cen- 
turies ago. James Mill, in his essay on education (dated 1818 and later 
printed in the Fifth Edition of Encyclopedia Britannica) notes the change 
that was even then taking place: 


As evidence of the vast progress which we have made in right thinking upon 
this subject, we cannot help remarking, that even Milton and Locke, though 
both men of great benevolence toward the larger family of mankind, and 
both men whose sentiments were democratical, yet seem, in their writings 
on education, to have had in view no education but that of the gentleman. 
It had not presented itself, even to their minds, that education was a blessing 
in which the indigent orders could be made to partake.*? 


Of course it is not a question of economic holdings nearly so much as 
it is the fact that both Locke and Milton (as well as Rousseau and many 
others) were looking for boys and sometimes girls with special intellectual 
and temperamental marks that would qualify them for the high privilege 
of intensive schooling. We do not now have the sharpness of selection 
Milton demanded; but on the other hand, despite a feebleness of back- 
ground in the classics at which Milton would have shuddered - and 
thunderingly inveighed against - we do manage to take thousands of 
young people and equip them fairly well with a variety of scientific and 
technological subjects Milton never dreamt of. Furthermore, we are doing 
this in an age and in a place where the physical wants of human beings 
have never been less oppressive, and when, so to speak, the hardships 
of life no longer compel one along the road to knowledge, no longer force 
the intelligent to subsist by their extra wits. Life as we know it would 
appear to border on a perpetual vacation, to the people of an earlier century. 
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One more point should be noted, that a university education normally 
comes at a juncture in one’s life when a transition is being made between 
two families, the family of one’s parents, and the family with one’s spouse. 
The whole basis of the student’s emotional life, then, radically changes, 
if his growth has been of a customary sort, and his outlook must slowly 
shift from dependency to inner reliance. In the past two decades, this 
shift has been enormously complicated by a broad trend, very widely 
extending over much of the civilized world, for persons at certain times 
and in certain classes to rely much more heavily upon their fellows in 
their judgments and behavior than before.7? Now the oddities of behavior 
in beginning college students are not very hard to account for, and if one 
bears in mind that these people have seventeen or eighteen years of their 
lives already behind them it is possible to explain why so many leave a 
university much as they entered it. I do not know whether this be good 
or bad, because I do not clearly see what the alternative, with no mass 
education, could be. 

With these cautions, and with those others stated at the outset of this 
chapter, we may proceed with the synopsis of a characterology of students 
at Southern Illinois University, dealing in turn with the development of 
senses, of social virtues, personal virtues, and of the intellectural operations. 


One of the commonest irritations to classes in buildings near the 
Illinois Central Railroad tracks is the diesel locomotives, with their “‘vast, 
gaunt hootings,” to borrow a phrase from Baker Brownell; but most 
students, when asked about the Doppler effect which lowers the pitch 
several tones when the train has passed, seem never to have noticed the 
phenomenon itself. My guess is that had they been required to learn it 
out of a textbook they would have done so, but the constant schooling of 
observation they have neither been given nor given to themselves. Here 
is a paradox: on the one side, they have been brought up to a common 
American standard of truth, to distrust speculation and analysis, to trust 
experience, to “be from Missouri.” But on the other side they have not 
become aware of the discipline of senses, to be able to see matters of color, 
perspective, form, to hear pitches and timbres, with anything like the 
sensitivity that will give them good empirical tests for knowledge. It is 
easy to fix the blame for this on authoritarian upbringing, but in truth it 
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comes also from an unwillingness to face a world that is presented to 
them as drab and unfeeling. By the time they have entered college they 
are too busy with such other things as their social responsibilities and their 
routine examinations, not to mention traditional intellectual development, 
to be able to devote time to the demanding exercises that the senses re- 
quire. Moreover, this is not a world in which the niceties of sensory dis- 
crimination count for much: to the pioneer, animal tracks were signals 
of food or danger, and had to be understood, but now so many 
events are man-made and are accompanied by flashing red lights that 
it becomes needless to exercise judgment through real acuteness of eye 
and ear. 

It might be said that the great problems with which the faculty at 
Southern must deal are coupled not so much with moral character as with 
exterior personality and with matters of style and taste. The students as 
they enter are not full of vices, they are not selfish and cruel, they are by 
no means a stupid lot; but they put their poor foot forward. Writers 
without end have spoken of the “apathy” or even the “tragic torpor” of 
collegians everywhere in America, and I doubt if the particular students I 
am describing could be spared much of the force of these allegations. But 
it is chiefly a mask, it is a secondary, epiphenomenal face, grown stony 
so that it is doubly taxing for the instructor to strip off the Humphrey 
Bogart inexpressiveness from his pupils. The encapsulated student at South- 
ern, cheerfully stolid - and he is legion - is not particularly talkative or 
friendly, especially with his elders. Greetings ordinarily come from the 
faculty member, or else the encounter is perfunctory and uneasy. The boys 
turn to the boys, the girls to the girls, in a cameraderie that betokens a 
shyness with everyone but closely parallel natures. Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity has the reputation of being a friendly campus, and strangely enough 
I think it is for this very reason - the average person stands a remarkably 
good chance of being accepted immediately, and as for the deviant, well, 
he does not need to be considered. Perhaps this cleaving to the familiar 
is connected too with what I have just said about experience: the senses, 
if carefully cultivated, would lead us to new experiences, in which case 
a new tuning is necessary to put our temperament in harmony with 
something novel in the world. Perhaps the best word on this has been said 
by May Sarton, who was at Southern one hot summer:7! 
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Yes, I have been lonely, angry here, 

Lonely on the suffocating walks under the trees 
Where faces cross and re-cross bright with sweat, 
And damp hands clutch the books unmarked by love. 
Intricate and empty this criss-cross movement 
Through the green, through the bird song 

As if it were a dance but with no meaning, 

And I, the stranger, often lit up by anger, 

Waiting for someone to ask the simple question, 
‘Why have you come and who are you, stranger ?’* 


Included among the virtues pertaining to social relations is one which 
is defined by the habit of doing right by one’s fellows, in situations which 
involve the gaining or giving of advantage and prestige. The notion of 
justice is usually connected with economic and political life, and there it 
should rest. Now the question of economic advantage over one’s fellows 
is a good deal less important in student life than it is elsewhere, even in 
military scenes, so I put this to one side. It is my impression that student 
political life, the sphere in which this virtue is left to operate, has itself 
been trussed up in most colleges by regulations which make the political 
brigandage found some decades ago on other earlier campuses almost im- 
possible. Thus we have to think of justice not so much as the response to 
an inner prompting as the willingness to conform to a set of rules. I have 
already spoken of the difficulty of getting students much interested in 
local councils, committees, and other organizations; and probably the sad 
truth is that there is a choice to be made between sober, representative 
student government that gets low adherents and few dissenters, and the 
lupine antics of an unsupervised but persuasive youth that sets the whole 
campus talking - and voting.7? The student knows that voting on the 
issue of having a five-man board or a seven-man board is essentially trivial, 
and it is only the lively campaigners, the hotheads, or the chisellers who 
would enlist his attention. 

Just and fair political action is half leadership, and it is often claimed 
that fraternities, campus clubs, associations, and the like do much to train 
for this leadership. As regards the importance of campus leadership in 


* From The Lion and the Rose, by May Sarton. Copyrigl.t, 1948, by May Sarton. Printed 
by permission of Rinehart and Company, Inc. 
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itself, not much can be said for it; what does count is the degree to which 
training as campus leaders can be made to carry over into civic life. A 
criticism often made of the people of Southern Illinois is that they do 
not develop real leaders from within their ranks. They are individualists 
to a point where organizing movements becomes difficult; but they are 
conformists after that. The students have inherited this, and the question 
is whether they can become, through participation in campus enterprises, 
the sort that will fire up their own families, neighbors, and friends with 
new enthusiasm for the area. The great pity of the present is that so many 
of the able students have left Southern Illinois, if not for good at least for 
several years, have contributed little to the towns and the country, and 
have lent their energies to bigger localities already teeming. 

Let us talk now about the more personal virtues of courage and self- 
respect, which stem in good measure from an early environment that pre- 
serves spontaneity while insisting upon obedience to routines of safety and 
decorum. To discourage a young boy from asking questions at home and 
in school is quite to rob him of his inner freedom to move intelligently 
in a world of odds - some odds for, some against him. As a consequence he 
comes to feel that each action he initiates must be suggested or at any rate 
approved by someone else - often the very person who has inhibited him 
in the first place. It has been commented by U.S. Army psychiatrists that 
vast numbers of the soldiers in World War II were tied to their mothers, 
so any disparagement of Southern Illinois boys through allegation of 
“momism’’73 would fail to typify them as a group. The authority they feel 
is rather, I think, a joint one of mother and father, with an occasional 
teacher thrown in; and although this may be no more stultifying than is an 
undue attachment to one or the other separately, still it is hard to break 
away from, and its emotional consequences later on differ only in kind, 
not in degree, from those attendant upon Sophoclean attachments of 
greater fame.74 

Many students, too, have grown up to feel that the small towns in 
which they have lived are incapable of producing anyone of real worth. 
This is much less true of those students who have grown up in what are 
probably the two most modern little cities of the area, Mount Vernon and 
Carbondale, but it becomes more and more obvious as we come to the 
villages just large enough to have a post office and identity of their own, 
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but yet so small that anything resembling the varied highlights and gleam- 
ing colors of a city are for the present impossible. This, then, is a second 
and powerful cause of the deep inferiority complex of so many of South- 
ern’s students - a complex by the way, which from whose overcompen- 
sations of bumptiousness, aggressiveness, and empty cynicism the faculty 
is on the whole providentially spared. Many students at the University 
are impolite, many are inattentive at assembly meetings, they trudge 
heavily on narrow sidewalks without thought of yielding the way to 
girls or to the faculty. They rarely have a sociable quip or inquiry to 
follow their greeting; but this is not meanness, it is not truculence, and it 
certainly is not contempt. It is difficult to recall a more honest group of 
young people than these. 

Instead of dismissing the intellectual virtues with a recital of per- 
centiles,75 I should prefer to examine what is more unique about the people 
in which these virtues might inhere. In proportion as the spontaneity and 
imaginativeness of the young boy has been taken away, just so he evinces a 
set of wants that are more and more passive in character - things to be 
given to him, favors to be received, rather than power, new experiences, 
or intellectual and artistic response. This in itself reduces the urges to 
intellectual essay, and with these probably too the satisfaction of intel- 
lectual accomplishment. The students at Southern are normally moderately 
hard-working, but the boy or girl with genuine curiosity is rare indeed. 
Most students are mildly combative only here and there, and are not yet 
willing to carry on independent, self-transformative thinking. Karen 
Horney remarks that we are opposed to nothing so much as we are to 
the stark realization that we must change some attitude of our own.’® It 
should be added, that a college ought to be the place where, because of 
intensive dialectical practice, ideas are most easily changed, the cloudier 
for the more perspicuous. However, the unreadiness to strike out on one’s 
own has meant that much of the disputatiousness, and many of the col- 
lisions, between filial and parental generations at home and in classroom 
have been absent, and also that Southern Illinois University is a place 
lacking in poses, snobbery, and false culture. Many students are without 
purpose; but very few of those who are well-equipped have argued them- 
selves into neo-existentialist blind alleys, bohemian evasions of respon- 
sibility.77 The students, if they ever have a sense of failure, have it in 
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reference to this or that course, program, or episode. The failures they see 
are not cosmic; they have not tried to view themselves in relation to 
their accomplishments, to the failures of mankind, to the weakness of men 
in a universe born of an exploded atom, blowing its crazy way to the outer 
limits of a limitless space. This is probably as it should be; much valuable 
time is saved. It is unfortunate that they do not read more, listen more, 
perceive more. It is unfortunate that their memories are poorly trained, 
and that they have so little sense of the past, be it autobiographical or 
historical. Yet these people are, in their own way, quite as interesting as 
sophisticates from Boston or Cleveland or San Francisco, they are every 
bit as worthy as the inveterate reader who is using books to protect his 
aimlessness and hostility; they are more reasonable, constructive. And 
because of their lacks, as well as their capabilities, a good university has 
so much more that it can teach them. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


The Charge to the Graduates 


Some day, when in the opinion of the world one has long been educated, one dis- 
covers oneself. 
- NretzscHe, Untimely Reflections 


Ao Ajcion draws Southern Illinois University forward is the life of the 
students which they have not yet lived. The second chief test of the 
institution, after the curriculum itself, is met in the appreciable differences 
between the careers of students who have attended Southern and those 
who have either gone elsewhere for their higher education or who have 
gone to no college at all. To make clear the fashion in which the test may 
properly be applied, we must weigh careers against a cultural background 
not only of Southern Illinois - this is easy, and in a measure has already 
been done - but of modern America and the world. The reason for this 
is twofold: Southern is a regional university, certainly, but the closest 
resemblances it bears are those to other universities, not to any other in- 
stitution in the same region. And too, it is not only into Southern Illinois 
that the graduates of our University emerge, but into the Midwest and 
into the United States at large, for ever so many of them area migrating lot. 

We live in a time when work, occupation, has not quite the com- 
pelling interest which it had a half-century ago, although the western 
hemisphere has long since been stunned into submission to productive 
work, its routine and romance.‘ And we have fallen heir (again since the 
turn of the century) to the gruesomest calamities born out of the artifices 
of human hostility. Against the fever and anxiety of a hopeful yet des- 
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perate age, we have set up the barrier, thin and fugacious, known as secu- 
rity. Moralists who see the harming effects of abjuring risk at all costs 
have inveighed against the common interpretation of security which 
promotes material gain, provincialism, and conformity, and have begged 
for a return to adventure. But quietism is in the air, even whole nations 
talk this way or act this way, and it would be ungenerous to expect 
Southern, or any university, to breed a new race of Walsungs, yet cow- 
ardly to be satisfied that Southern is merely preserving an established 
approach to life. Consequently we shall, as in so much of this study, seek 
a middle course to take in examining the arrangements and effects of the 
University and deciding upon their worth.3 


THE ALUMNI 


The definition of an alumnus of this school is that person who has traversed 
this campus in pursuit of knowledge, or traversed this campus in pursuit of a 
girl in pursuit of knowledge, a sort of Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance relationship. 
All who are so qualified, please stand. 


- Leo J. BRowN M.D., in his “Greetings from the Alumni 
to the Incoming President,’ May, 1948 


WE left a fretful, perspiring faculty upon the stands of McAndrew 
Stadium in the commencement exercises, several chapters ago, and we 
- should pick up the students at this juncture, as they are shifted in their rows 
by the white-gowned class marshals, and as they are piloted to the flowered 
platform, to get their degrees, and as they receive the yearly Charge to the 
Graduates from President Morris: “To live up to the best that is within 
you. ... In the words of Polonius to his son, “This above all, to thine own 
self be true.’”’ 

In the ceremonies of June, 1955, 9 types of degrees were given, in 
the following numbers: M.A., 9 persons; M.F.A., I person (this Master 
of Fine Arts, a relatively new degree in American higher education, was 
being awarded at Southern for one of the first times); M.S., 11 persons; 
M.S. in Education, 61 persons; Certificate of Specialist (the advanced 
award for special work in school administration,) 1 person; Bachelor of 
Music Education, 5 persons; B.S. in Education, 174 persons; B.A., 68; 
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B.S. 87 persons.# To these might be added the Associate in Arts diploma, 
the two-year degree offered by the Vocational-Technical Institute. Per- 
haps it is not too belittling of all of them if we quote Sam Weller’s final 
judgment upon all such awards: “It’s a wery honorable thing to them, as 
they know how to reward merit werever they meets it. Besides wich, 
it’s affectin’ to one’s feelin’s.” 

The giving of a degree is occasion for somewhat less sentimental dis- 
play than is a marriage ceremony, or the retirement from a company after 
long service, but only, I suspect, because so many graduates are on hand 
to receive their degrees at one time. Those who have worked hard have 
some reason to be glad of their accomplishment, and those who have 
idled their way through (the very best universities are shot through with 
such students) feel a lightening of their apprehension that they might not 
crawl by after all. As the students amble, parents or wives flanking them, 
back to the University Bookstore to turn in their rented academic gowns 
and their tight little mortarboards, they have a feeling, I think, of greater 
confidence, less awe and uncertainty, than do the graduates of many 
another institution. Occasionally, Southern works a very radical change in 
some student’s character, giving him a maturity and address which he 
had never dreamt of attaining; but even where it does not, the student has 
probably broken through his thicker bonds, and has kept just enough of 
his earlier settled beliefs to give him ready guidance. So, with the offer of a 
job in Peoria, or Milwaukee, or Indianapolis, and with a girl of quite 
moderate ambitions on his arm, he feels that education has done its work 
for him that his future will be one of routine and not discovery. He has 
set a boundary against night,s and hopes that such a barricade will last 
him a lifetime. 

Douglas Bush asks the question, “Why do so many graduates become 
alumni? Why does starry-eyed youth lapse into flabby, middle-aged 
vacuity, into the Helen Hokinson wife and her husband:’’® There are 
many things that should be said to this, the first of them being that the 
youth of Southern Illinois are not starry-eyed enough to merit special 
comment; indeed they are quite matter-of-fact and deliberate. Second, 
judging from the graduates whom I have seen again after a number of 
years, I am convinced that they have not been flaccid and dull, but if 
anything the real effect of the University shows itself (never to the fullest 
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extent possible, of course) only after four or five years. Doubtless the 
change to another part of the country has done its work, too, and they 
have known the better food and living and vigorous rhythms of business 
and industry; but it was very often true that Southern gave the student his 
first taste for this kind of novelty, limited though such a newness is, and 
made it feasible for him actively to seek a career elsewhere. From the point 
of view of the area, such emigration may be deplorable, but it would be 
a raw judgment to condemn it for the individual. Again, the estimation of 
worth may lead us to deprecate the aims of pleasure and of wealth, of 
daily honorings, that go into the modern kind of life, but if we stop to 
think of their contraries, hardbitten, insensible poverty and disesteem, 
which might easily be the lot of a dirt farmer or a fruit-picker or an oilfield 
roustabout in Southern Illinois, we can at least extoll what Southern had done 
for its registrants in the three or four years that they were about the campus. 

Doubtless the respect in which Southern Illinois University needs to 
grow most is in the forming of an inquiring mind in each student: some 
instructors have been too easily satisfied that they will not be challenged, 
and have made capital upon this freedom of theirs to expound without 
having to reckon with questioning. Until more asking, more criticizing, 
more weighing takes place, the best effects of university education will not 
come forth. On the other hand, it is discouraging for an instructor to 
try to turn the incoming students (some of whom first appear on campus 
with buttons reading “I am Saved’’) into questing, resistless spirits; so he 
settles for a lower mark at which to aim. The student from Southern 
Illinois has been so often told of his comparative poverty and the industrial 
disappointments of the area that he resolves naturally to seek the tokens 
of wealth and technologic progress - which he finds in turn will come 
more easily to, and will mean more to, the person who conforms without 
criticizing. (I am pretty sure that I am here speaking of an incomparably 
wider student body than the one at Southern, and yet, against the local 
background, the phenomenon described becomes so prominent.’) Security 
has begun to mean, not the bank account one has with which to meet 
future exigencies, but rather the goods bought on credit, the goods with 
which to combat toil, discomfort, or mere pleasurelessness. 

All these condiderations are relevant when we come to describe the 
alumni, both as an official body and as a number of persons. Hutchins 
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thinks such a body “plays a weird and oftentimes a terrifying role. It 
is very odd,” he goes on to say, “that people who have been the benefi- 
ciaries of an institution should think that they should control it, and for 
that very reason.”® The alumni as individuals who have been graduated 
from Southern, on the other hand, have relatively little to say about its 
control, unless they happen to be trustees, members of the legislature, or 
others of political influence. As ex-sorority women, ex-residents in the 
halls, ex-participants or leaders in campus activities, the members of the 
Alumni Association may have slightly stronger interest in the conduct 
of present affairs than they might have otherwise, but this is not always 
because of alumni status. 

Individual exceptions to my general point have been rather numerous, 
I suppose, and I select one man, Leo J. Brown, ’32, as a conspicuous and 
lively example. Dr. Brown, a radiologist, first launched into alumni af- 
fairs with the vigor and Rabelaisian joshing so characteristic of him, shortly 
after his return from war service. Missing every chance for the placid 
mood, he became a strong opponent of the University administration of 
Dr. Lay, and at the same time, partly in his capacity as Secretary of the 
Alumni Association, became a cloakroom advocate for more legislative 
consideration for Southern.’ It was no surprise that he subsequently be- 
came a member (and Chairman) of the first local Board of Trustees to be 
appointed since 1917. 

The first Alumni Association at Southern was organized in 1896, 
Joseph Bundy (Class of ’92) being made President, E. R. Renfro (Class 
of ’93) Secretary. Close-knit and active, the group yet lacked an office. 
The Association was built into something like its present form by Orville 
Alexander, who has been mentioned earlier as present Chairman of the 
Department of Government. Alexander was appointed Director of Alumni 
Services in the spring of 1946, and helped organize the Joint Alumni Coun- 
cil, composed of representatives of the five colleges and normal univer- 
sities in the state system. He was succeeded two years later by Wayne 
Mann, an energetic graduate of Southern, who thought much of the pro- 
motional phases. Eli G. Lentz succeeded Mann, as Acting Director, furnish- 
ing abilities of a different kind - method, a vast acquaintance among the 
graduates of many decades, great tact. When Dean Lentz retired for the 
second time from the University, his responsibilities in the Association 
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were passed on to Robert Odaniell (1953), now called Director and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Mr. Odaniell has conscientiously expanded the record- 
keeping and mailing operations, and continues to publish The Southern 
Alumnus, a magazine quite in keeping with customs of publication else- 
where.? He views his Alumni Office as a co-ordinating establishment 
whose main design is to serve as a link between University and the 
alumnus’ body. Baker Brownell, Director of Area Services from 1952 to 
1954 (see Chapter Fifteen), and hence immediately responsible for the 
Alumni Office, envisaged a reciprocal relation between University and 
those who had once been enrolled - their education should be continued 
significantly in professional and business life, in the arts and sciences.1! 
Mr. Odaniell has long held this aim in his sights, though he is aware, too, 
of hindrances. He is unwilling to run his office as a center for creating 
artificial social enthusiasm, but it must be admitted that days of return to 
the campus have until quite lately been mainly social in character. There 
are now a few lectures and special exhibits, yet Mr. Odaniell is under- 
standably reluctant to compete with the adult education program con- 
ducted by the Division of Extension and by the Division of Technical and 
Adult Education. 

This is a Janus-faced relation, then, in which the alumni are to have 
a care for the University and the University is to refresh and replenish 
the spirits of the alumni. This body, numbering eight thousand in 1946 
and fifteen thousand in 1955, is thought to consist of independent persons, 
it is not a pressure group; for although they are of potential significance as 
part of the electorate, the men and issues upon which they vote are or- 
dinarily of indirect importance to Southern. 

Alumni Day is an annual event, as is Homecoming. The atmosphere 
on these occasions has but a low charge, intellectually, but no doubt they 
help to maintain the University prominently in the minds of one-time 
students. Homecoming is by far the larger affair - a beauty queen, floats, 
a parade which stretches longer and longer each year and which includes 
half a hundred bands from the area. The gaiety of spirit is matched by the 
brightness of late October; the insipid fires of autumn leaves, fires that 
scatter before the sudden winds; the curious bark of a lithe Egyptian 
mascot dog, the handsome Saluki; the heavy-handed but colorful deco- 
rations put up before student houses and dormitories (reminding the 
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visiting football team of the hellish tortures it must soon face); and the 
falling of the weighty green osage oranges from the great tree by Anthony 
Hall. 

The Alumni Office records that in the fiscal year 1954-55 some 
200,000 pieces of mail were sent out, and I have no doubt that some of 
these were bills for dues, reminders, and requests; but in their tedium 
these are matched by the romance of a return to a campus well-loved, in 
its choice spots, well-remembered, and perhaps well-favored in the future. 


TOD PE eo cavern tS 


In Chapter Fifteen we spoke of the Department of Community 
Development and the Communications Service as being with the Division 
of Area Services. The third such branch is the Alumni Office, and the 
fourth is the Placement Service. This service has long been in existence at 
Southern, although at an early stage most job placements were accom- 
plished merely with informal assistance from the faculty. The basic prin- 
ciple of the whole function is of course that when a university grants (or, 
under conditions prevailing in mid-century seems about to grant) a degree 
to a student, it will use its prestige to secure, by contact and recommen- 
dation, a job for him to the limit of what he is probably fitted to perform. 
For a number of years George D. Wham was in charge, followed by 
Willis G. Cisne, then by Bruce Merwin, after that by Talbert W. Abbott, 
and later Raymond H. Dey.!? None of these persons (except Cisne, and 
he for but a brief interval) were able to give full attention to this office, 
and it was not until Roye R. Bryant took the work over in January of 1950 
that Southern had the services of an expert whose time was not shared 
with one or many other duties. Bryant did his doctoral research (at 
Washington University) on the problem of evaluating merits of centralized 
as opposed to decentralized placements offices'3 (where the several colleges 
or even departments of an institution operate their own placement of- 
fices),¢ and concluded heavily in favor of the central office type, remarking 
also that current trends are toward slowly bringing it to predominance in 
the state-supported universities.15 

About to per cent of the jobs in the United States - let us term them 


positions - are professional or call for exacting managerial training,’® and 
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require college or even graduate preparation. Another 25 per cent call 
for some technical training, in junior colleges, technical schools, trade 
schools. Perhaps because Southern Illinois is so largely devoid of big in- 
dustries and farms, the proportion of professional men is slightly less than 
in the rest of the state. But the problems of selection remain. Institutional 
placement (as against industrial) is a highly specialized work, the likeli- 
hood of matching vacancy and applicant perfectly being considerably 
smaller than elsewhere. (For example, Mr. Bryant reports that Western 
Electric will accept graduates from virtually any department at Southern 
except Foreign Languages and Music, since the company has its own 
training programs, whereas it is not the habit of high schools to ask him 
please to send them some teachers, this or that department only being 
excepted !) 

Officially, at least, job placement was always teacher placement until 
late 1943, although the oath to accept teaching positions after graduation 
for several years was not seldom forgotten, or, if kept, was thrown off 
as an unwelcome shackling when the time limit was up. But with the 
advent of university status before the law, and with the departments and 
courses that would make this an educational actuality, the teaching took 
its place as but one among many scores of types of jobs. The ever greater 
number of jobs reflects too the budding-off of kinds of jobs in business 
and industry, not merely the University’s enlarged curriculum.” 

In the work of placing graduates a strong alumni organization is an 
advantage, and although this is not the chief reason for encouraging that 
organization, still it is a good point by which to persuade recent graduates 
to join it. Here the locating of positions or selection of personnel is quite 
informal, but nonetheless successful. 

The activities of the Placement Service have increased in the past five 
years by almost any test one wishes to apply - number of sets of cre- 
dentials mailed to institutions or firms, 65 per cent more than in 1950; 
number of job opportunities in business and industry listed with the Serv- 
ice, 985 per cent more than in 1950; number of vacancies listed by the 
schools, 317 per cent more. All the counties of Illinois (there are 102 of 
them) listed school vacancies, and graduates of Southern accepted posi- 
tions in slightly over half these counties.‘ One of the chief increases in 
the routine work of the office is brought about by the fairly recent re- 
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quirement that every graduating Senior must fill out a form regarding 
job interests, and furnish credentials from his chief instructors. 

In the whole matter of finding jobs, and of taking one’s place in 
the community, the attitudes of the other members of that community 
are of great importance. I suppose that some statistician could examine 
the sentiments of the natives of Southern Illinois to discover how these 
people are impressed by the graduates. Certainly they entertain, in com- 
mon with most persons of simple education everywhere, an exaggerated 
respect for the academic world, yet they reject it too. Their feelings about 
the University and its members are mixed: education has made the pro- 
fessor, even the student, part of another group which is almost a separate 
race; but then, asks the layman, does the academic man really work: 
Does he really deserve his advantages in comfort and salary? The people 
are, I think excited much less by a degree than by the mere fact of being 
in a university, whereas prospective employers look mainly to the B.A. 
or whatever. Whichever way, the solid effort of the student, the intrinsic 
merit of his work, his level of understanding or self-discipline, is frequently 
hidden by other activities or accomplishments. 


THE CHOICE,OFPCANPROFESSION 


The American parent expects his child to leave him, leave him physically, go to 
another town, another state; leave him in terms of occupation, embrace a dif- 
ferent calling, learn a different skill; leave him socially, travel if possible with 
a different crowd. 

-~MARGARET Meap, And Keep Your Powder Dry 


One of the most suitable divisions among jobs is that between busi- 
ness and industry, on the one hand, and teaching on the other. Into the 
first or second of these groups go most of the graduates of Southern, with 
the professions a poor third (these professions are really not relevant to 
our consideration because entrants into law, medicine, and the rest must 
first go into special schools for more advanced training than the Univer- 
sity is able to give). Those positions in law and medicine that are open 
to persons with Bachelors’ or Masters’ degrees are auxiliary - clerks, 
technicians, helpers of various kinds. But those who leave Southern Illinois 
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University are ordinarily fitted for work in elementary and high schools, 
in many sorts of businesses and industries (the Annual Report of the Place- 
ment Service previously quoted notes 316 firms which in one year listed 
vacancies with that Service’). 

It might be worth our while to remark on some of the changes in the 
world outside.?° Thus the chances that a mathematician will find a job 
in government or industry have greatly increased since World War II, 
and he no longer looks forward only to teaching or work in an actuarial 
office or bank. History graduates, on the other hand, have had little in- 
crease in their openings in teaching and civil service, and presumably the 
need for official historians of business firms is still small. A number of 
Southern’s history graduates turn to teaching in universities. In the Depart- 
ment of Government, students seek preponderantly for further training 
that will make them college teachers, or become teachers of civics and 
related subjects in high schools (there are virtually no government courses 
in the schools of the area). Law school, of course, takes many, although 
as with a number of other professional programs, there is less emphasis 
upon what would seem the appropriate specialty as a background - 
broader culture in liberal arts appears to be more desirable.2* Students 
skilled in botanical science find their best chances (I am still speaking of 
graduates of Southern Illinois University) in high school, unless, they wish 
to go elsewhere for doctoral work. Second for them comes business and 
industry, and there is always a sprinkling of those eager to go into scien- 
tific farming. Sociology students teach, or they go into counselling 
and social service work, and relatively few enter market analysis and 
types of employment open to urban dwellers, simply because so little 
is offered in the area, and competition in the larger cities is fairly 
keen.?? Graduates in philosophy who wish to pursue their subject must 
without question work toward a Ph.D. degree elsewhere. The young 
chemist, on the other hand, if he turns down the scholarship that will 
put him in a large graduate school, is able to find much in industry 
or even agriculture that will interest him.2? A round hundred posi- 
tions in the teaching of Latin in Illinois await the student of classical 
languages; for the graduate with a major in modern languages, there 
are other teaching positions and business is ready to use him as well as 
the schools. 
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As I have noted repeatedly, Southern Illinois Normal University was 
originally chartered for the training of teachers only, but the number of 
those who remained in this profession after a period of bound apprentice- 
ship in the schools was small - one person out of every ten who held the 
diploma. Most of them did remain in Southern Illinois, it is true, but many, 
even in the early years, went all over the country.’ It is an interesting 
speculation why there have been so very many graduates with degrees 
in education at Southern since its achieving of university status, when the 
profession is notoriously badly paid.2s5 No doubt teaching is possible to 
many who could never, by temperament, strength, or resources, become 
doctors or lawyers, and although it is a hard profession, full of confusions 
and contrary pulls, still it has been undertaken by thousands who have 
no special gifts for the sciences or the subtler logical arts. Professor Jacob 
O. Bach reports that in the early fifties the average salary of inexperienced 
elementary teachers with the B.A. from Southern was $2,829, while an 
accountant earned $3,300, a public relations man $3,500, and a salesman 
$3,100.76 The chances of raising salaries for teachers are not good. At any 
rate, Bach adds that 63 per cent of those preparing to teach actually did 
enter the profession,?” in spite of the fact that the course in teacher- 
training at Southern is quite likely the most highly professional of any 
in the University. 

In the other colleges and divisions of the institution, the chief aim 
is to prepare students not for professions so much as it is to insure that 
the graduate be well able to carry on a job requiring specialized training 
of the mind, and, in some cases, of the hand as well. This means that the 
student of agriculture, for example, does not as a rule become a farmer 
(not more than one-sixth will at Southern), but becomes an assistant county 
agent, a farm co-operative manager, a farm insurance salesman, knowing 
each aspect of farming. It means that graduates from the industrial edu- 
cation course become, not carpenters and lathe operators, but builders, 
junior engineers, special technicians in airplane manufacture. In this way, 
the routine announcements from small radio stations would not be made 
by graduates from the School of Communications: they would become 
high school dramatic coaches, radio program directors, speech correc- 
tionists. It is hardly necessary to point out that the varieties of jobs, and 
their numbers too, are vastly increasing, and that the proportion of brain 
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workers has risen so that the demand for trained men and women seems 
to have no limit. A depression could change this somewhat, but probably 
not as much as did the one of the thirties. 

One must be careful to avoid allowing one’s heart to be made glad 
by hearing that a student has chosen some career until one is morally 
certain that he chose it actively, freely, and for its own sake: I have the 
feeling that many graduates choose by elimination of what they like least 
rather than by a progressive attachment to something enjoyed and loved. 
“There are many roads to fame which most of us would reject as actively 
pernicious,” says the great mathematician Hardy,? and one might add 
that roads to something less are also rejected. From my remarks about the 
temper of the students from Southern Illinois - that they are cautious, 
greatly inhibited, unquestioning, and that they quickly become attached to 
machine-age tokens - the reader may infer that they would often choose 
a profession whose proportion of effort is low with respect to rewards. 
This is true in some senses: Southern’s graduates generally avoid the ex- 
tremes of hard physical labor (for which college usually renders them 
unfit anyway) and hard creative thinking (for which college cannot very 
well prepare them), and are glad to accept an unassuming job, one with 
some small hope of greater amplitude in years to come. As one looks 
over the class notes of the Southern Alumnus, one is struck by the modesty 
of the changes these people undertake after the first year or two in full 
career: the job-holder seems to be setting up a way of living which will 
keep him from risk, from overstress, from too much acclaim. This lends 
his career an externality which, while it is not coupled with frivolity, 
leads one to an impression that to do very much better is not important 
to them, that somehow it would violate canons of good morals and taste.3° 

What about the esteem in which the college graduate, more par- 
ticularly the one from Southern Illinois University, is held in society? To 
answer this in any proper fashion requires us to rehearse a bit of history. 

From 1894 to 1913 Southern Illinois Normal University offered a 
four-year curriculum leading to a diploma for teachers, and extra courses 
of various sorts were generously sprinkled in. After 1913, entrance require- 
ments were raised, and in effect Southern became a two-year junior college, 
with additional courses put in for those who wished more instruction. 
After 1922 the program again became a four-year one, but this time the 
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entrants were 2 good three or four years older than those m early normal 
school days. After 1945 a2 graduate program came imto being, and after 
1957 2 doctoral course (m certam departments) will be offered. This runs 
rather close to the general route of change m schools and colleges over the 
country. It has hardly ever been true that a university has offered work 
for higher degrees before offermg work for the lower. But the higher 
degrees were not nearly so prominent a part of the educational landscape 
before the Depression. Barely a handful of the largest universities at 
present fail to offer doctoral work im a fair proportion of their schools, 
but with the granting of the doctorate Southern Ilhmois University will 
be im the advance platoon among the middle-sized mstitutions. But, to 
speak quite honestly, doctorates when they are first offered by any uni- 
versity are looked upon by outsiders with suspicion: such a degree (and 
any person on whom it is conferred) is the fairest ornament of the graduate 
college, and when one sets out a program of studies leading to it, the first 
questions to be asked — who is directing this work? Who is examining the 
candidate? Are sufficient books and documents being provided: — these 
questions are put insistently and with the mtimation that some of the 
answers might not be right. But this has always been so — diplomas from 
the Normal were at first thought to be dignified yet undeserved. The 
truth is that im the first years of offermg a new, and especially a higher, 
degree there is a certam amount of improving, of strengthening, that 
ordinarily takes place. The reason is pat: a university is bound to throw 
much new effort behind its highest program of studies. 

At any rate, the graduates leave the University — or they remain to 
work on additional degrees. The country over, only 2 per cent of these 
graduates earn doctorates, which means that the various Masters’ degrees 
sull rank high. And yet the undergraduate degrees (and, creasingly, the 
Masters’ degree) are viewed with some doubts about whether they re- 
present real competence im the arts and sciences, taken either in themselves 
or in the combmations necessary to the vocations. In consequence, two 
things have happened in the nation at large: an attempt has been made to 
strengthen undergraduate and first-year graduate programs, and the effort 
to induce more persons to go on to Ph.D. work has gained momentum. 
Sometimes these two have been sadly independent of each other, and in 
that case it is very easy to deride the hustle for doctorates, on the ground 
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that this is giving a degree (and my remarks apply a fortiori to the D.Ed.) 
for work which no more than meets the standards of a good undergraduate 
college. However, there are external checks, as well, upon the level of 
the doctoral work - the nation’s universities are able more and more to 
graduate men and women who fill positions in government and industry 
that require acute and highly informed thinking. And though the supply 
of some professional workers (doctors, for example) falls behind the de- 
mand, it is the sort of expanding demand which no group of institutions 
operating under present rules of selection could hope to fill. 


EDUCATION, VOCATIONS, CAREERS 


Earth’s crammed with heaven and every common bush afire with God; 
And only he who sees, takes off his shoes; 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries. 


- ELIZAETH BARRETT BROWNING, Aurora Leigh 


EpucarTIONis the middle term between a man’snature and his vocation. 

As I have said before, in order properly to assess the worth of Southern 
Illinois University it is necessary to think of it chiefly in its relations to a 
region, but also to hold in mind the world at large. Only, in these two 
sets of relations, we must apply different standards and even different 
methods of criticism. Southern as an institution in a setting of the lower 
and poorer part of Illinois must be judged sociologically: Does it improve 
the citizens, the leaders, and indirectly the municipalities of the area? The 
means of answering these questions must consist of surmises, bearing in 
mind the historical data we have assembled in our chapters on Egypt and 
on the students. In the context of the nation and world, on the other 
hand, Southern is to be judged in the degree to which it meets the de- 
finition of a university, for in this broader setting the region cannot be 
used as an excuse: the standards here are intellectual. Now in both these 
judgments, it is too easy to be content with the statistics of careers in 
Southern Illinois, and too vague to rehearse some general talk about in- 
tellectual standards; we shall need to pursue a more roundabout course. 

At least since the days of Roscoe Pulliam, who came to office more 
than a score of years ago, Southern has used multifarious devices to ac- 
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complish the broader purposes of stimulating cultural activities and raising 
standards of taste in the area at large: outside lectures by the faculty and 
administration, extension courses, clinics, consulting services, exhibits, 
counseling, displays, concerts3? - these were obvious means by which to 
interest and help a flagging public. Less obvious but almost as significant 
are the holiday celebrations (among the few held in an impoverished section 
of the country) that Southern Illinois University provides. Clearly the 
extravagances of plethoric football teams and other glittering sideshows 
would be a foolish and vicious waste of energies, as they are indeed in many 
large universities. But the few moderate festivals at Southern give the 
country people a feeling of unity and freedom, all too short, no doubt, but 
much like the wine that is good because it warms an elderly gentleman, 
and is precious if only for the time being. Perhaps these festivals - Home- 
coming, Music Under the Stars, Commencement - will be less necessary, 
if prosperity should ever really come to Southern Illinois, and perhaps too, 
more and more needlessly elaborate celebrations will then be planned for 
palates failing because of too much condiment; but now, in the mid- 
fifties, these unintellectual treats are welcome and valuable indeed. 

Yet it goes without saying that the University must principally be 
judged not by the part-time instruction nor the diversions but by the 
central enterprise of educating students. Very little has been done thus far 
to compile the statistics of political and cultural leadership assumed by 
Southern’s graduates, though the informal reports are mainly to the effect 
that the men and women going forth have done well. A surprising number 
of them are now in Southern Illinois counties,33 but obviously this fact 
must be carefully interpreted. Many students leave the area immediately 
upon graduation, for this is the time when they are being most earnestly 
enticed by firms outside, and they are young, generally more mobile than 
they become later on, and they have perhaps developed a taste for city 
life. But the return of these same graduates years or decades afterward is 
another observation, well assured. The only unfortunate part about their 
return is that it is so often late, after their vitality has been well spent else- 
where and their productiveness is drawing to a close. In consequence, the 
value of Southern to the area becomes more puzzling: it once made these 
persons abler citizens, but this very transformation led them outside. Yet 
when they do return, they are not merely individuals, but they have 
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young families, and some pattern of cultural inheritance is started to 
daughter and son. 

The graduate fares better, by and large, than the person who has 
attended no colleges and it is fairly simple to show the advantages of 
higher education in Southern Illinois because the youth were virtually all 
on the same footing before any of them came to college: till quite recently, 
very few have been born into collegiate families, and although native stock 
cannot be forgotten, still it is difficult to find selfcultured fathers who 
would remove part of the burden of educating their sons from the high 
schools and colleges. In a word, differences in cultivation and trained 
leadership are principally the outcome of what is offered by the Univer- 
sity. I hedge this conclusion with enough modifiers to take care of ex- 
ceptions, but it stands as true nevertheless. 

Now then, does the education provided at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity serve as the fit preparation for a career and a vocation? By a career I 
mean the advancement, income, the prestige and other attachments gen- 
erally concomitant to one’s profession; by vocation is meant a calling, 
and, if we may believe Fichte, all mankind has a vocation. In a sense the 
aristocratic education of the British in the three centuries just past was 
vocational because cultivation and the gentlemanly arts and virtues were 
the requisites of the upper classes,35 so we might say that all education 
can be vocational without sacrificing a jot of the so-called liberal studies. 
But in a more precise meaning, the vocationalism of professional life re- 
quires both a broadening and a narrowing of interests: broadening, because 
one must be interested in more and more aspects of even a minute point 
of inquiry in order to become expert; narrower, because this very ex- 
haustiveness precludes looking further for other and perhaps more charm- 
ing topics of which to take account. 

Between a course of education and one’s vocation are two entirely 
different kinds of bridges: habits taught become habits used, as a rule, 
and habits previously untaught and nonexistent do not regularly spring 
to birth in later career. Second, the applicable knowledge which is, I 
think, the chief thing taught and learned in any instructional situation - 
this applicable knowledge, consisting of principles and of observations 
made in the light of principles, is stored by memory and later, in cases 
where the recollection be good, it is used afresh. Now “‘very often,’ 
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“regularly,” and “in cases where” are phrases implying the caution that 
what is learned in college is not always used; for what needs to be used 
may spring from features of one’s profession which could not even be 
predicted in college. We cannot wholly, though, disvalue a college course 
merely because a man has not used what he has learned. What if he is 
forced to remain idle: If we made no allowances, there would be no way 
to distinguish between good and bad courses, or for that matter, between 
good and bad curricula. Should we not turn the question round, asking 
whether the vocation is valuable, retrospectively, to the course - whether 
it throws any light on a course which in itself contained worthwhile in- 
sights into the world and life? 

It becomes, then, impossible to decide whether the discrepancies 
between university training and subsequent vocation is a matter of sheer 
irrelevancy of the first to the second, or of feeble self-knowledge that 
permitted the student blindly to forget what his college has taught him. 
The reason this discrepancy comes up as a problem at all is owing to the 
fragmentary character of education and the vocations: if one were to be 
wholly educated, and were also to live a truly full life, then all these dif 
ferences between the two would disappear. As it is, even the liberal arts 
are an insufficient training, because one does not live by clear thinking 
alone; vocational training is insufficient, because the ordinary events of 
life will contain many practical and technical surprises; as we now have it, 
we must fit parts of an education into parts of a complete life, and hope 
that these parts will somehow correspond. That they do in good pro- 
portions is a tribute to the teachers and to their pupils, and to the flexibility 
of our destinies. 

So we conclude that there is some direct relation generically between 
subjects (and skills) taught and kinds of vocations; but there can be no 
one-to-one correspondence between what an individual first learns and 
what he afterward thinks or does. Education must therefore strike a 
balance - as I think it does pretty well at Southern Illinois University - 
between the capabilities of persons and their likely vocations. Education 
is guided by educators, and the pupil is in this respect passive. Vocations 
are pursued by a man as an active agent. His external career, on the other 
hand, is guided chiefly by fortune, and in this he is often no more than a 
weak participant. It ought to follow from this - and I mean what I say 
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literally, it is not a shuddering repudiation of responsibility - that the 
University may well claim a share in the success of its graduates, though 
it need not accept opprobrium for temporal failures. Southern operates, 
as an institution of higher learning, to discover and teach relevant knowl- 
edge and instill good habits, and its fine fruits may be expected to lie in 
the interior results these bring - more such knowledge, etched in the mind 
by vocational exercise, more such habits, gained by the embrace and 
understanding of life. These are labors of the mind, not the fancies of 
fortune or the contentments of the body, and it is on this ground that 
Southern Illinois University must take its stand and be judged on the passing 
through of its ordeal. 


OR robe Nee) EA) Na VE RS T Tey 


There is an essence only of those things whose formula is a definition. 


- ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics 


WE have slipped almost insensibly, in the last section, from a dis- 
cussion of the sociological effects of Southern upon the local scene to a 
hint of what the University must do in order to make good its claim to 
be a national institution of ponderable dignity and excellence. I suppose 
that what I have given are not so much the conclusions as the suggestions 
for further inquiry: inquiry into a very difficult domain requiring the 
toil and patience of intricate distinctions. On the other hand, we notice 
that it eventually leads us into an easier problem, not that of discovering 
what Southern is in its own complex particularity, but of discovering the 
essence it appears to share with other universities. 

To embark upon defining the nature of a University when we had 
discussed only the administration or business affairs or even aids to instruc- 
tion would have been foolish, but now that we have done with these and 
with the faculty, curriculum, and the students, too, it is necessary to state 
if we can what a university as such really is. Then Southern can be meas- 
ured in the light, not of averages, but of definitions. This whole book has 
carried the marks of a double-ended method: we describe Southern, 
adding certain inductions about its structure and purposes, then we ask 
whether Southern is or has become all it should be, taking cognizance of 
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these new commitments. If this be circular reasoning, then doctors and 
statesmen and educators are guilty of it every day. But at least it goes 
without saying that a definition of an individual instance of a class is im- 
possible: when a thing is given no more than a proper name, all hope of 
defining it vanishes. Hence although the object of my study has been 
chiefly Southern, I have tried to keep in mind the traits it has in common 
with other colleges or universities, borrowing from recollection or even 
reading and creditable hearsay to mark these shared characters. 

In defining any institution, we must be provisional, since (and this 
is a well-known paradox in social science) the very phenomenon we seek 
to describe may conceivably become altered as a result of our account. 
Even without this, institutions change through causes best known to the 
historian, and to define once and for all such entities as if they were fixed 
and eternal things would represent the extreme of metaphysical provin- 
cialism. My definition will be a net, therefore, spread to catch most 
American universities of the twentieth century; most of those, but as- 
suredly not all, that boast such a name, and in such a time. 

I reject the old definition that a university is a community of seekers 
after truth for four reasons: because it affords not one hint of the kind of 
truth sought (a gang of robbers seeking to ascertain the floor-plan of a 
bank are plainly pursuing truth of a sort but they are not a university), 
because it says nothing about the form of the community (a company of 
earnest and delighted boys listening to a master is not a university), be- 
cause it leaves no room for those who are teachers but not inquirers (a 
university requires a proportionate balance between these), because it 
neglects the auxiliary functions (a group of scholars does not sustain itself 
solely by inquiry, and if these men handle their own affairs and stoke their 
own furnaces, then they are performing two quite different functions). I 
reject also another old definition, that a university is a collection of col- 
leges. Historically, I suppose, this may be a fair description, coming near 
as it does to describing the old aggregations of faculties, but it leaves out 
all principles of unity, organization, purpose. I similarly reject any de- 
finition based upon the fiction of a corporate person, for, while this is all 
very well when we consider whether a university has legal being, still its 
primary nature is never its legal existence. I similarly reject any definition 
which alleges a university to be an institution where young people learn 
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to become good citizens, because in the normal run of events a church or 
home or even a highroad is also such a place: a sense of justice, a willing- 
ness to co-operate, and a widening of experience are the regular results. 

This university is a thing, it exists because of convention and art, 
even though it may have a natural basis in the desire of men to know and 
to communicate what they know. The origin historically, however, the 
beginning-point of the organization, the inciter to combine, so to speak, 
is the administrative acts which within a group of men eventually cause 
them to arrange a course of study. These acts are plans, exhortations, 
agreements, even threats and exclusions, and they are not primarily in- 
structional, although informal teaching and learning may have been going 
on for some time. It is administration that licks a university into shape, but 
the final form is not an administrative one, but the instructional one - the 
curriculum. For this curriculum is basic: as a regulated activity, it is the 
chief mode and sign of life, when one comes from outside to visit a uni- 
versity and try to determine its worth. But the curriculum implies the 
existence of those who teach and those who inquire, and of all the auxiliary 
persons and subsidiary equipment - the campus - without which teaching 
cannot proceed. From this viewpoint, the teachers and whatever or who- 
ever helps them are the raw materials of the entire institution. And the 
aim of the whole can be stated in terms of what transformation the cur- 
riculum works, not upon society in general, but upon the students actually 
enrolled, within the proper scope of the university itself. And just who are 
the students? They are obviously not any chance persons, but they are 
selected, loosely or strictly, and they are not selected at any chance time 
in their lives, but are taken at a stage just before they are to embark upon 
their careers. Taking all this together, we may define a university as a 
curriculum so administered that the teachers, with their auxiliaries and 
physical facilities, can work desirable alterations in the mental and moral 
habits of themselves and of those sufficiently mature so that this schooling 
is the last that is needed before the students embark upon professions 
requiring intellectual effort and discipline. 

Let us now ask whether Southern Illinois possesses a university in this 
sense. The reader should be reminded - and this is an indication of a lack 
in the institution, not a request that it be pardoned - that between June 
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than the Bachelor of Education, and June of 1955, when our study closes, 
there elapsed twelve years, no more. He should also be reminded that it is 
quite unlikely that a university could grow quickly in such seemingly 
infertile soil as provided in the meager intellectual traditions of an area 
deprived, through no fault of its own, of strong infusions of learning from 
outside. 

The administration of the University has been greatly hampered by 
lack of money, and this is the leading, or perhaps the only, reason why 
Southern has not yet, and in spite of the shortness of time, achieved the 
structure and full efficacy of a university. After early gropings, at the end 
of World War II, after uncertainties and divisions, a new group of ad- 
ministrators and faculty adopted organizing principles which held promise 
of reducing the number of internal hindrances to meeting the requirements 
of the very definition of a university, stiffly interpreted. The curriculum 
is acquiring a breadth, a vitality, which it certainly must come to have, and 
this in turn is raising still further the standards of scholarly inquiry in 
order that excellent teaching may proceed apace. In turn, these are pro- 
viding better grounds for the unique functions which Southern must carry 
on as an active agent in the lower third of Illinois. Thus what started a 
few years ago as a university in name only, has slowly become a more 
settled institution, not only realizing the best ways to achieve peculiar 
traits that will satisfy the needs of the area, but also conforming to the 
account which describes in a broad and general way the nature of such 
organizations over the country. At the very least, this can be said: that if 
in June of 1955, Southern Illinois did not have a university, full-bodied 
and rich, certainly by this time Southern had been set so firmly upon the 
track to becoming one that only an astounding calamity could prevent 
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DHEGWHEELsO Fea: MOVING TRAIN 


The movement of events is often as wayward and incomprehensible as the 
course of human thought; and this is why we ascribe to chance whatever belies 
our calculation. 

- THUCYDIDES, History of the Peloponnesian War 


THROUGHOUT these pages, which I have come to fear are much too 
numerous to retain the interest of the reader, and too few to do justice 
to their complicated subject, I have deliberately pursued a method that 
makes literalness of distinction its aim. This is another way of saying that 
I have ordinarily avoided extending the meanings of words, avoided net- 
works of analogies, having been content to search for more limited state- 
ments which could be put together by limited means. Thus I have hesitated 
to say that all men alike are teachers, or are learners, or administrators, 
or that Southern Illinois University has a campus which is the region, 
the state, or the nation. In the same way I have tried to put away the 
temptation to think of the enlarging of Southern as the growth of a plant 
or the accretions upon a crystal. The University is not really a magnet, 
nor a center of force, it is not a message center, a focus of light rays. 
Where I have spoken of the institution as outreaching its legally constituted 
physical boundaries, this has been only in connection with two or three 
clearly defined University divisions and services. And I have tried to 
separate out, even at the cost of some tedium, the offices of trustees, 
president, and other administrative functionaries, permitting the descrip- 
tions of their proper operations to overlap here and there, but never to be 
wholly congruent. 

But it is also true that dotted in these chapters have been references 
to the Visitor and to the Train, and these two ikons have not been let in 
by accident. Indeed the mere fact that they have been permitted to in- 
trude as symbols at all should hint that they are off the narrow road I 
have been trying to follow in the analysis. The Visitor is that portion of 
myself, or of anyone, surveying Southern Illinois University or any such 
place, and because of the will to romance, never quite satisfied with re- 
stricted, literal statements of principle and their application. The Train 
(which now and again is the heavy freight that lumbers up the grade 
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from Boskydell and then rolls, laboriously decelerating, into town) is the 
passage of events beyond immediate control; the Train is all those things 
tangential to Southern which somehow affect its career but never more 
than casually, which weigh once upon the University yet disappear leaving 
hardly a trace, only to return when least expected. These two things, the 
romantic leftovers from science and politics and the unscrutinized destinies 
of outside agencies, are by their nature (if indeed nature they have in their 
outrageous elusiveness), not subject in themselves to methodic study. And 
if one adopts their standpoint one soon finds that little of the University 
can be made altogether clear. 

Now whole books have treated institutions almost solely in terms of 
sentiment; their writers feel, they form few premises and conclusions. 
Whole books are devoted to the implausibilities of fortune and fate. Yet 
romance is ingredient - intimately so - in the University, the University 
casts its spell, must cast its spell somehow. The Visitor who is anyone is 
held tight, he comes to stay for a day or a fortnight or a decade, but he 
remains, if only through an act of memory. Many storekeepers in Carbon- 
dale have the custom of concluding a sale with an amiable, not at all 
plaintive, “Thank you a whole lot - please hurry back!” and Southern has 
taken this as a password, too - the romance of the academic traveler, the 
sentiment, the fugitive yet persisting emotion, is what has kept him hurry- 
ing back without his ever having altogether left. 

The Train, the incidents passing by Southern and having, at most, 
random effects, yet recurring heedlessly, has the same timelessness, shows 
the same returning. The fortunes of Southern are briefly touched by moods 
of the nation such as the presentiments of war, or depression of the econ- 
omy, and when these recede again, are briefly touched by natural events - 
droughts, killing frosts, the epidemics that have their say in the com- 
munity and then move on. There is no single progress to these and partly 
for this reason, the forward motion of Southern is not statable in un- 
ambiguous terms embodying flat predictions. The very wheel of a moving 
Train is complex in its deceptive simplicity. In the cycles, the trochoids, 
the lines, the advances, concomitances, the returns, the University is caught 
up, all the more so because they are not only outside, but move within it too. 

From the point of view of the Visitor, not everything can be exhalted 


(or, if you prefer, reduced) to reason. And so romance is what is left over, _ 
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romance is what resists analysis, what cannot be quite schematized. It is 
the material of perception and passion not yet worked on by the intellect, 
and perhaps incapable of being wrought into concepts. Beyond all the 
conceptual distinctions, which I contend are true enough within their 
proper sphere, there is the passion and the life. Romance is interior myth, 
but it is also the commonplace sights and sounds of a campus that some- 
how are recalcitrant to the hard tests of the curriculum and its servants, 
that can not be counted up as money, or students, or administrative of- 
ficers, or as explicit functions, callings, professions. Romance is unique, 
too, and personal. It hovers over the desolate station platform on a winter 
evening, when the blue lights suddenly spring up preparing for the in- 
coming Seminole on its run to Florida. There is romance in the shat- 
tered facade of an old home torn down for the University’s new sweep, 
the gaunt fireplace stiffly fingering the sky for an extra day or so. There 
is a trifle of romance in the bantering between those whose work is rep- 
resented in the new student art show, and those who have merely come 
to take notice during the few minutes before the next class bell. There is 
romance in the solid, pipe-smoking expert who grumbles that no text- 
book properly covers his topics, and who takes up, or sets aside, the sug- 
gestion that he write a syllabus of his own. There is romance in the sly 
smile of a house painter brushing on a classroom wall, quoting Herodotus, 
and wondering aloud whether he has not chosen the wrong calling. 
There is romance in the ageing school teacher, worn out by the routine of 
co-operations little and big, who returns for a fling again at learning and 
the sight of new ideas. There is, one may suppose, romance in the sagging 
trumpet, the perfunctory drums and piano of a little orchestra, playing 
for hire at a dormitory dance. There is romance in the moment of wistful 
loneliness for a teacher who longs for intellectual offspring and who must 
instead stand and watch the last few evidently indifferent pupils walk 
away from his desk upon which they have piled their last examination 
papers. ... But life shows a genialness, perhaps even a kind of iridescence, 
in these things if one is the Visitor, and though the feeling is personal, 
yet, as being shared and communicated, it is of general import and scope. 
It is autumn and spring for everyone in the University. 

The primal feeling, romance in its essential nature, the most evanes- 
cent yet ubiquitous feeling, is the passion of love, by which I mean here 
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chiefly the love of work which if taken away would cast the University 
into nothingness. It is the founding impulse. Conrad has told us how 
necessary this is in the art of sailing, which to him is every art: 


As men of scrupulous honour set up a high standard of public conscience 
above the dead-level of an honest community, so men of that skill which 
passes into art by ceaseless striving raise the dead-level of correct practice 
in the crafts of land and sea. The conditions fostering the growth of that 
supreme, alive excellence, as well in work as in play, ought to be preserved 
with a most careful regard lest the industry or the game should perish of 
an insidious and inward decay... . Understanding . . . is inspired by love; 
and love, though in a sense it may be admitted to be stronger than death, 
is by no means so universal and so sure. In fact, love is rare — the love of 
men, of things, of ideas, the love of perfected skill. For love is the enemy 
of haste; it takes count of passing days, of men who pass away, of a fine 
art matured slowly in the course of years and doomed in a short time to 
pass away, too, and be no more. Love and regret go hand in hand in this 
world of changes swifter than the shifting of the clouds reflected in the 
mirror of the sea.36 


Southern Illinois University - it will be a university in a day or two, if 
the multiple wheeling destinies peripheral to it are quite right - is the 
product of reasonable judgment inflamed by this particular passion, and 
it is only because of this that it ever casts a spell. Everyone is indeed a 
visitor, even those who have given four decades of their lives to the work 
in hand, way above the dead-level of practice, and the institution will last 
out them all. To those, and to the others whose trip has been more 
fleeting, like the pleasant shopkeepers of the town Southern gives thanks 
for their contributions of labor and the love of labor, and hopes for their 
eventual return. 


NOPE Sea O PART) FOU R: 
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1. Plato’s Timaeus is the first extant 
account of this relation between the 
rational and irrational. Both are natural, 
for Timaeus, but are so in different 
ways. 

2. I am deliberately using an opposition 
between reason and instinct, as well as 
one between nature and culture, in 
order to make clearer the foundation 
of the possible differences between 
persons. These distinctions are often 
distasteful to the many anthropologists 
and social psychologists who see all 
human growth as conditioned by 
customs in particular societies. Thus 
Professor J. Charles Kelley says (in a 
personal communication): “Students 
coming to Southern go through the 
usual phases of personal growth and 
they are exposed to the curriculum, 
but in addition they find themselves 
in association with many new persons 
drawn from a universe intellectually 
and geographically larger than their 
own; and what they learn from these 
associates is probably greater than what 
they derive from the curriculum. And 
if you include this under personal 
growth, then you must also include the 
curriculum therein, for the one has the 
substance of the other and is sanctioned 
by near equal authority in the society 


of the undergraduate.” To which I 
reply that this view makes the student 
(or any other human being) wholly 
passive in respect to these very traits 
where individual activity can most 
easily be demonstrated by showing 
these differences between persons. 

3. “The whole period of growth from 
infancy to manhood forms one grand 
cycle. Its stage of romance stretches 
across the first dozen years of its life, 
its stage of precision comprises the 
whole school period of secondary 
education, and its stage of generalization 
is the period of entrance into manhood.” 
-~ Alfred North Whitehead, “The 


Rhythm of Education,” The Aims of 


Education (New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, 1949), 
p- 37. 

4. Democracy and Education (New York: 
MacMillan Co., 1916), p. 66. 

5. H. G. Wells, Experiment in Auto- 
biography (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1934), p. 102, thinks it is a mistake to 
take people out of their “tadpole stage’ 
by terminating their education too 
early. But the lament of the wasted 
time in his own training is prompted in 
part by a particularly strong pre- 
occupation with the biology of growth 
and longevity, an interest which did 
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not receive satisfying expression until 
his education entered its later phases. 

6. Figures supplied by the Registrar’s 
Office, Southern Illinois University. 

7. Contrast this with what Havemann 
and West say: “Of the men graduates 
in our sample of more than gooo grad- 
uates from all over the United States 
a full 32%, or nearly a third, came 
from families in which at least one 
parent had gone to college. (In 6% 
the mother had gone although the 
father had not; in 15% the father 
although not the mother, and in 11% 
both parents.) For the women graduates 
the figures are even more impressive. 
Of the women 10% had a mother 
who went to college, 18% a father, 
and 16% a mother and father who 
were both college-trained - for a total 
of 44% from college families.” - They 
Went to College (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1952), p. 14. 

8 This is unusual. Havemann and West 
call attention to the fact that the sons 
and daughters of farmers number but 
one-tenth of the typical college popula- 
tion. - They Went to College, p. 14. 

9. By-Laws and Statutes of the Board of 
Trustees; Part V; Art-"I, Secz3: 

10. Havemann and West, They Went to 
College, p. 195. 

11. Cited in Baker Brownell and Jo Ann 
Bitzer, Life in Southern Illinois (Carbon- 
dale: Department of Community De- 
velopment of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1953), p. I. 

12. “There is no race discrimination on 
the campus and Negroes are permitted 
to take their meals in the campus and 
Baptist cafeterias, but they are not 
allowed in the downtown eating places. 
For the few who do not do light 
housekeeping, the evening meal presents 
a problem. Unless a student wishes to 
take his evening meal on the campus, 
there are no alternatives for him. He 
can do light housekeeping, or he can 
eat in one of the few homes that serve 
meals to Negroes. These homes are 
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located in the northeast area and serve 
appetizing food at reasonable prices, but 
there is no supervision over the sanitation 
of the kitchens.” - Mabel Pulliam, 
“History of Housing at Southern Illinois 
University” (mimeographed, 1953). 

13. When the Men’s Residence Halls 
(a polite name for the temporary 
barracks hard by the railroad tracks) 
were opened in September, 1951, it was 
clearly stated that any male regularly 
enrolled was to be permitted to live in 
University housing. Thus Negro men 
have occupied rooms there, and Negro 
girls, in Woody Hall, since the very be- 
ginning.-Information supplied by I.Clark 
Davis, Director of Student Affairs. 

14. “Under pressure from the admissions 
departments, faculties have modified 
the requirements for admissions greatly 
during the past twenty-five years. 
Whereas previously it was necessary 
to be a graduate from a high school, 
in the college preparatory course, with 
grades sufficiently high for a recom- 
mendation from the principal, and with 
sixteen credits distributed, four in 
English, four in Latin or a modern 
language (preferably both), at least two 
in mathematics, two in sciences, and 
two in history, the barriers fell one by 
one until today a graduate from almost 
any course with almost any scholastic 
record is eligible, and some institutions 
will admit those who have finished 
the junior or even the sophomore year 
in high school.” - Donald J. Cowling 
and Carter Davidson, Colleges for 
Freedom (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1947), p. IIS. 

15. Ibid., p. 115. In an episode occurring 
some time after the period of this study 
was concluded, a newspaper reporter 
from Chicago asked Mr. Jess Turnbow, 
a field representative of the President’s 
Office, what his special function was. 
His innocent and candid reply was put 
in a dismaying 36-point headline: I beat 
the bushes for students. One of the diffi- 
culties involved in all this is the general 
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suspicion of all advertizing, together 
with the tacit understanding that ad- 
vertizing is necessary if any institution 
is to survive; even a jail derives some 
of its strength in society from its re- 
putation, which the warden does little 
to subdue. Perhaps the problem is not 
so much one of whether recruiting is 
bad or good, but of whether a univer- 
sity throws its energies into getting 
students merely, or students of more 
than ordinary promise. 

16. “It is felt that the program of pre- 
college visitation with respect to the 
number of schools visited and the 
number of students assisted was fairly 
successful. The observations gained from 
the year’s experience would seem to 
indicate that more faculty members 
should be willing to participate in this 
activity. The students of this area 
deserve the finest that can be offered. 
The cooperation on the part of those 
participating in the program was 
splendid but some participants were 
overburdened.” - “Annual Report, Of 
fice of Student Affairs, 1951-1952,’ p. 4. 
17. Ibid., p. 3. 

18. Fifty Years of S.IL.N.U. (Carbondale, 
Ill., 1925), p. 7. 

19. Leo Barker, “History of the Southern 
Illinois Teachers College” (Master’s 
thesis, State University of Iowa, 1936), 
pp. 124-25. 

20. Ernest Earnest offers a table of 
percentages of those enrolling in college 
over a 40-year period: 


Per cent of population 
18-21 years of age, 


Year Enrollment inclusive 
1890 156,756 3.04 
1900 237,592 4.01 
1910 355,213 4.84 
1920 $97,880 8.14 
1930 1,100,737 12:37 


~ Academic Procession 
(New-York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1953), p. 284. 


21. I am taking these numbers from 
several different memoranda, undated, 
issued by the University Facts and 
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Figures Committee over the past few 
years. 

22. The years were 1943 and 1948 
respectively. I am borrowing all of the 
figures in this paragraph from Troy 
Walter Edwards’ unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, “Student Drop-Out at 
Southern Illinois University” (Indiana 
University, 1954). This is a laborious 
statistical exercise, thoroughly worked 
out, on the reasons for drop-outs in the 
class entering Southern in 1949. The 
ordinary drop-out rate has been some- 
thing like 60 per cent in recent years. 
See Edwards, p. 59 and passim. 

23. As an illustration of this, see Cowling 
and Davidson: “From the standpoint 
of what a liberal arts college is for - its 
purpose - the most discouraging cir- 
cumstance is the fact that less than half 
of those who enter as freshmen continue 
until graduation. Today the average 
college must admit 225 freshmen yearly 
to keep a student body of 600, for by 
the sophomore year only 175 are left, 
and in the last two years only 100 each.” 
- Colleges for Freedom, p. 117. 

24. Earnest, Academic Procession, p. 133. 

25. In 1946 the University Information 
Service reported: “Veterans now com- 
prise almost half the student body - 
683 out of 1,531 in the spring term; 
675 out of 1,574 this summer... . 
Return of veterans, too, has shifted 
the balance from the war-time ‘girls’ 
school’ to co-education, with men 
students again predominating in num- 
bers. In the spring of 1945, there were 
$81 women students enrolled as com- 
pared with 169 men students; by the 
spring of 1956, men students out- 
numbered women students 862 to 
669.” - Southern Progress (Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Information 
Service, 1945), p. 2. For some interesting 
details concerning veterans, see Victor 
R. Randolph, “Some Characteristics 
of Veterans and their Training Programs 
under Government Auspices,’ School 
and Society, Vol. 67, No. 1740 (May 1, 
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1948), in which he gives tables of 
percentages in regard to marital status, 
health, training, mental disabilities, and 
so forth. This paper, prepared from 
figures for one thousand veterans who 
came to Southern directly after World 
War II, is a clear summary not so much 
of their educational problems as of the 
setting in which these problems arise. 

26. Davis was a personnel counselor at 
Purdue University before coming to 
Southern. His D.Ed. degree is from 
Indiana University. 

27. The University and Its Publics (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1954), p. 12. 

28. Personal communication. 

29. John Dale Russell, The Finance of 
Higher Education, rev. ed. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 170. 

30. In the past few years, more and more 
students have driven their own cars, 
and there are a few other suggestions 
of greater prosperity. Many of the 
automobiles are new, expensive. About 
one student in six has a University 
parking permit, but this is no indication 
of personal ownership of cars: many 
families do without their vehicles in 
order to allow students to commute to 
Carbondale. But some of these auto- 
mobiles are ornamented extravagances. 

31. This was premised, in 1945 and 1925, 
upon a pledge to teach, usually for a 
length of time equal to the period spent 
in college. Those unwilling to make the 
promise were charged more. After 1945 
the distinction was abolished. 

32. The Campus (New York: R. Appleton 
andsGo.nito28)% pin73i 

33. Mrs. Rector, D.Ed., who has an 
unbelievable memory for the least 
detail connected with those whom she 
is dealing with, is not a member of the 
Office of Student Affairs, but is part 
of the University Placement Service. 
Mrs. Wanda Newsum Gum was pre- 
viously in charge of student employment. 

34. I am making further use here of 
Mable Pulliam’s succinct little “History 
of Housing at Southern Illinois Uni- 
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versity,’ written in 1953, but never 


published. 


35. Some part of my argument is a 


translation into local terms of a thought- 
ful article by W. H. Burston, “Boarding 
School Education,” The Cambridge 
Journal, Vol. IV, No. 12 (September 
1951), pp. 710ff. He says, for example: 
“The case for the boarding school must 
therefore depend on some theory of 
transfer - that is, the belief that the 
qualities created by one kind of environ- 
ment will be valuable in an entirely 
different one. Any small personal com- 
munity produces situations which evoke 
certain responses from the individual. 
Some of these responses are regarded 
as right responses: they are encouraged, 
and habits form. The assumption is 
that these same habits will be right, or 
at any rate useful, in other quite 
different situations. Our first task, 
therefore, is to consider what kind of 
situation and ethics the small personal 
community tends to produce” (p. 714). 


36. Earnest, Academic Procession, pp. 71-72. 
37. Burston remarks: “Since the boarding 


school is not merely a planned total 
environment, but a group environment, 
we must now ask on what psychological 
basis the idea of communal living rests. 
It may or may not be a group life 
planned with an educational purpose, 
for it may be defended not because it 
produces good adults but because it 
satisfies the needs of adolescent boys. 
If so, it contains a philosophical assump- 
tion that it is right to satisfy the needs of 
boys, either because we have a duty to 
them other than that of education, or 
because this is the way to make them 
good adults. But in any case, group 
living involves the same psychological 
assumptions as class-teaching - group 
learning in the academic field.” - 
“Boarding School Education,” p. 712. 


38. “Nearly all the larger student 


rooming houses in Carbondale were 
built fifty or more years ago for family 
homes and are now converted or 
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remodelled into rooming houses. Very 
few were built for the purpose of 
renting to students and hence are not 
well arranged, nor do they have the 
physical conveniences which are con- 
sidered essential today for residence 
halls. The items most needed in the 
houses are adequate bath facilities, more 
closet space, and electrical wiring 
sufficient for today’s increased electrical 
equipment. The more than fifteen 
hundred students who rent in Carbon- 
dale live in approximately three hundred 
homes. Some few live with only one 
or two in a rooming house but the 
majority live where there are a number 
of others.” - Mabel Pulliam, “History of 
Housing at Southern Illinois University.” 
39. “Harwood Hall was acquired un- 
furnished on a year’s lease at $40.00 
per month and the problem of furnishing 
and providing accommodations for 
16 men students was met by a $200 
initial loan and the borrowing of some 
furnishings. By careful management on 
the part of the organized group this 
indebtedness was cleared and many new 
furnishings added. All this was accom- 
plished without departure from the 
original purpose, that of providing good 
accommodations at an individual or 
per member cost not to exceed four 
dollars per week for a group of boys 
wholly or in large part self-supporting.” 
Thirteen co-operatives were functioning 
before World War II. - Ibid. 

4o. I am taking my description partly 
from A Residence Halls Program for 
Southern Illinois University, prepared 
under the direction of Charles Pulley 
by Perkins and Will (Chicago, 1953), 
and partly from the experience of 
tramping by first the green fields, then 
the soggy diggings, then the blunt walls 
with their vacant windowholes. 

41. The Campus, p. 134. 

42. These complaints are repeated in a 
number of reports from the Office of 
Student Affairs, dating back over the 
years. 
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43. The first national sorority on campus 
was Delta Sigma Epsilon, a chapter 
being established in good part through 
the efforts of Miss Hilda Stein of the 
Department of Zoology. 

44. “U.S. Campus Kids,” Newsweek 
(November 2, 1953), p. $2. 

45. History of the Zetetic and Socratic 
Literary Societies of Southern Illinois 
University, 1874-1941 (Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University, 1949), p. 18. 

46. A good discussion of these and 
related matters is found in Mirra 
Komarovsky’s book, Women in the 
Modern World (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1953), to which reference has 
been made earlier. It seems to me that 
her work has the merit of neither 
maximizing nor minimizing the dif- 
ferences between men and women, and 
also of stressing neither biological nor 
sociological causes of the differences 
that do exist, at the expense of the other. 
47. Airs, Waters, and Places, Vol. I, ch. 3, 
Loeb Classical Library. The translation 
is by W. H. S. Jones (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1948). I have 
slightly altered Jones’ punctuation. 

48. Professor Isaac P. Brackett, specialist 
in hearing and speech disorders, has 
said (in a personal communication) that 
the incidence of nasal and other respira- 
tory infections is not significantly higher 
in Southern Illinois than elsewhere. 

49. “Teen-Age Anemias,” Hygeia, Vol. 
17, No. 3 (March 1939), p. 256. 

50. Ibid. 

51. “Some Effects of Physical Fatigue 
on Peripheral Circulation in Athletes,” 
Proceedings of the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine, 1940. 

52. “It is clear that physical health is a 
gift bestowed by heredity and confirmed 
for the individual by the care given to 
him in his early years. But the role of 
the school in the development of health 
may be decisive.” - Harvard Com- 
mittee, General Education in a Free 
Society (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1948), p. 174. 
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53. Dr. Anthony Raso continued the 
work of Dr. Hinrichs after she left, 
and there have been many others - 
Dr. John R. Bucar, Dr. Katherine 
Kalnins, to name two who have had 
slightly longer terms than the rest. 
Victor H. Beinke, M.D., was Associate 
University Physician and Associate 
Professor of Physiology and Health 
Education, 1946-48. 

54. In another place I have recorded one 
ripple on the usually placid pool, but 
that was not of any lasting significance. 

55. Time points out that college Re- 
publicans outnumber Democrats three 
to two, and more than half of the 
graduates admit that they vote as their 
fathers did. The chances are less than 
one to ten that Republican children 
will switch parties: among Democrats, 
the chances are twice as great. The 
conclusion is that whatever effect college 
has is to the benefit of the Republicans. - 
“Old Grad,” issue of April 7, 1952, 
p. 79. It should be noted that Re- 
publican conservatism in the young 
may be nothing more than a habit of 
voting a straight ticket and an unwilling- 
ness to argue principles. 

56. Sir Walter Moberly borrows the 
expression “positive neutrality,’ and 
thinks this characterizes the best sort 
of university encouragement to thrash 
out the questions of the day. - The 
Crisis in the University (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1949), 
p. 107. 

57. The American Mind (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1950), 
p. 166. 

58. The University and its Publics, p. 121. 

59. Moberly says: “Of course this 
intellectual conscience is not a monopoly 
of the university, but no other institution 
has an equal opportunity of engendering 
and of nourishing it. There are many 
other services which the university can 
render to the community, as well as 
lose its own soul, it if allows itself to be 
so anxious and troubled about many 
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things as to miss the one thing needful.” 
- The Crisis in the University, p. 127. 
One of the finest discussions of religion 
in higher learning is this book by Sir 
Walter, who is cautious, informed, and 
humane, presenting the best case for 
religious study and effort on the campus. 
Whitehead, in The Aims of Education, 
says flatly that “the essence of education 
is that it be religious” (p. 26), but his 
is probably too rarefied a notion of 
religious feeling to suit the average 
student. 


60. Most of those who assume this 


connection do so for religious reasons, 
and gladly obey the regulations, but 
there have been a dissenting few who 
have merely wanted a place to live. 
This Foundation has maintained a 
dormitory for boys and another for 
girls, and is the only one of the founda- 
tions thus far offering accommodations. 
The oldest religious foundations on 
campus have been the Baptist Student 
Union, or Foundation, and the Student 
Christian Foundation, an interdenomina- 
tional group. More recent additions 
have been the Canterbury Club (Epis- 
copal), Gamma Delta (Lutheran), the 
Newman Club (Roman Catholic), and 
the Wesley Foundation (Methodist). 
An Interfaith Council was established 
to bind together the interests of these 
groups in February, 1953. 


61. Brownell and Bitzer, Life in Southern 


Illinois, p. 3. 


62. These groups are mainly under the 


supervision of Elizabeth Greenleaf, 
D.Ed., who came to Southern in 1953. 


63. Bert La Brucherie says: “I always 


had the feeling at u.c.t.a. that, even if 
a cure for cancer had been found there, 
all the glory would have been wiped 
out in a single afternoon by my losing 
to Southern Cal. At Caltech, asa member 
of the faculty whose duty is to teach 
football, my position is no different 
from that of a physics professor whose 
job is contingent upon teaching physics 
to students, and not upon their winning 
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Guggenheim awards.” “Big-Time 
Football Is Not for Him!” Saturday 
Evening Post, Vol. 227, No. 26 (Decem- 
ber 25, 1954), p. 23. 

64. Robert Straus and Selden Bacon, 
Drinking in College (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1953), p. 117. 

65. It has been pointed out, however, 
that this is not so much a trait peculiar 
to natives of Southern Illinois as it is 
to rural Americans generally. But no 
matter. Certainly it is quite different 
from the mixture of disillusion and near- 
obsequiousness that pervades much of 
the young male city-dweller’s attitude. 
66. Margaret Mead has a clever note on 
the extreme value we place upon the 
date and the difficulties this entails: 
“We bring girls up to be free and easy 
and unafraid, without the protections 
given by shyness and fear to girls of 
many other societies. We bring our 
boys up to be just as free and easy, 
used to girls, demanding towards girls. 
We actually place our young people in 
a virtually intolerable situation, giving 
them the entire setting for behavior for 
which we then punish them whenever 


it occurs.” - Male and Female (New 
York: William Morrow and Co., 1949), 
p. 290. 


67.Inaslightly different frame of reference, 
Angell makes a like observation: “To 
the thoughtful observer the impro- 
prieties of university men and women 
are not the most discouraging element 
in their common life; rather, it is the 
superficiality of their mutual interests, 
the lightness, the inconsequential nature 
of their conversation. Though students 
are much more frank than their fathers 
and mothers about matters of sex, and 
though they undoubtedly understand 
each other better, such understanding 
rarely ripens into fine intellectual 
comradeship.” - The Campus, p. 170. 
68. Reprinted in Cavenagh’s collection 
of the Mills’ essays on education, p. 61. 
69. Louis Kronenberger, Company Man- 
ners (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
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1954), p. 216, speaks of our way of life 
“that, beginning with maximum hard- 
ship, has ended in maximum comfort.” 

70. | would change most of the causes 
that David Riesman adduces in The 
Lonely Crowd for the alteration from 
his now-famous “inner-directed” to 
“other-directed,” but many of the 
effects as he describes seem unimpeach- 
able. 

71. [remind my readers that these lines, 
from a poem entitled “Campus,” were 
reprinted from The Lion and the Rose 
in Poet in Residence in 1948 at Southern, 
and in this way had perhaps greater 
local circulation than would be likely 
for a book nationally sold. 

72. I quote a statement which, while it 
may not be typical, at least shows 
something of the dilemma I am talking 
about: “Leadership Conference was 
held early in the school year, October 10 
and 11. Students were invited from 
other campuses to participate. This 
proved to be a mistake, perhaps mainly 
because of the small number of our own 
student body participating. This failure 
was owing partly to poor leadership 
and partly to the fact that the conference 
came at the same time as the political 
activities on campus in connection with 
homecoming. 

“This can, and should be, a valuable 
activity, for help can be given to the 
officers and leaders of our campus 
groups which can be of value as they 
begin their year’s activities. It is hoped 
that this even can be more successful 
for the second year.” - From the 
“Annual Report of Supervisor of 
Student Activities, 1952-1953” (type- 
script). 

73. It is hardly necessary to identify the 
popular source of this word: Philip 
Wylie, A Generation of Vipers (New 
York: Rinehart and Co., 1342). 

74. To give a sample (Dean Davis is my 
informant) of the working of this in 
college: when the men of the barracks 
residence halls were asked to suggest 
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newspapers to be ordered for their 
lounge, they were unwilling to make 
any proposals, although hometown 
journals were clearly within their ken. 
Noble Kelley, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, refers to the bulk 
of the students as a “large group of 
chaste conformers.” 

75. I first cite a few figures from “The 
Nature of the School Population in the 
State of Illinois,” Illinois Curriculum 
Program Bulletin No. 24, June 1955 
(quoted in the “General Bulletin to the 
Faculty,” Southern Illinois University, 
October 1955). 


Percentile Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 
Rank in Graduates _—_ College Total 
High School who Enter Entrantswho Group who 

Class College Graduate Graduate 
81-100 53 82 43 
61- 80 44 68 30 
41- 60 35 54 19 
2I- 40 26 40 10 

I- 20 1 26 4 


Thus, of the best highschool students, 
many do not go to college at all, many 
others do not graduate. Some percentile 
ratings are available for the Freshman 
class entering Southern in the autumn 
of 1955. By percentages, approximately 
72 per cent of our entering Freshmen 
ranked in the upper one-half of their 
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highschool classes, and some 28 per cent 
ranked in the upper one-tenth: 


High School Rank 


Percentile Number 
Oo- 9 16 
10-19 47 
20-29 82 
39-39 85 
40-49 87 
50-59 III 
60-69 Iil 
70-79 132 
80-89 138 
90-99 317 


But these figures give only local com- 
parisons. 

76. The Neurotic Personality of our Time 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1937), P- 47: 

77. | ordinarily enjoy agreeing with 
Baker Brownell, but I cannot think 
that one of his remarks on the colleges 
could apply very well to Southern: 
“Who can say that the campus provides 
a significant or functional community 
life It is, on the other hand, irresponsible, 
highly selective, usually snobbish. It is 
socially frivolous and inept because the 
basic functions of mature life are 
carefully excluded.” - College and Com- 
munity (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1952), p. 36. 


CHAPTER’ SEVENTEEN 


1. Erich Fromm comments that “‘in the 
Northern European countries, from the 
sixteenth century on, man developed 
an. obsessional craving to work which 
had been lacking in a free man before 
that period.” - ‘Escape from Freedom 
(New York: Rinehart and Co., 1941), 
p. 13. | 

2. “Under these circumstances young 
people tend to adopt goals which they 


believe are feasible in the modern mass 
society. While, like previous Americans, 
they still have scope for great ambitions, 
they are less likely now than before to 
aspire as rugged individualist to fulfill 
them by personal endeavor or creativity. 
Instead they more frequently rely upon 
the facilities and resources of the corpora- 
tions and institutions which employ 
them to determine both the content 
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and the degree of attainment of their 
life objectives . . . They want tenure 
in employment, a tolerable income, 
pleasant conditions of work and promo- 
tions on the job. With economic security 
thus provided they hope to afford a 
comfortable standard of living character- 
ized by a high level of consumption, 
social status, social participation and 
recreation.” - John Sirjamaki, “A 
Sociologist’s View,” seventy-five: A 
Study of a Generation in Transition (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale Daily News, 1953), 
p. 181. 

3. In what follows, I shall make some 
use of the facts and figures lying at 
hand, but I should prefer to make a 
slightly broader analysis than most 
statistical studies, such as the quite 
typical one reported by Havemann and 
West in their book, They Went to 
College (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1952), which treats the careers 
of 9,064 graduates from 1037 American 
colleges. This is a very interesting piece 
of work, but from the ethico-political 
point of view it assumes all the points 
to be proved. The gathering of statistics 
is usually so laborious, and their mathe- 
matical interpretation so tricky, that 
little time is left over for a clear con- 
sideration of their conceptual basis in 
the problem being treated. 

4. I take these figures from the Annual 
Report of the Placement Service, 1954-55. 
I suppose I could have made a count 
myself while sitting in those stands. 


5. These three words form the title of 


a compelling novel by Edmund Gilligan. 
6. “Education for All is Education for 
None,” The New York Times Magazine 
(January 9, 1955), p. 12. One might 
compare what Robert M. Hutchins 
says: “One of the most interesting 
questions about university education in 
America is this: why is it that the boy 
who on June 15 receives his degree, 
eager, enthusiastic, outspoken, idealistic, 
reflective, and independent, is on the 
following September 15, or even on 
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June 16, dull, uninspired, shifty, cautious, 
pliable, and attired in that symbol of 
respectability, worn by the vice-presi- 
dents of all banks, a double-breasted 
blue serge suit? Why are the graduates 
of the great American Universities 
indistinguishable from the mass of the 
population who have never had their 
advantages? Why are the organized 
alumni of the country dedicated to the 
affectionate perpetuation of all the 
wrong things about their universities, 
such as intercollegiate football and 
drinking parties?” - The Conflict in 
Education (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1952), p. 22. | 

7. Thornton Wilder, in a brief essay 
entitled “Exploration and Explanation,” 
is not dismayed by this: “The second 
charge is that they ‘aim low’ - they 
want a good secure job. . . . This 
generation is not impressed by any 
vested authority whatever. . . . Their 
caution reposes upon their unwillingness 
to exercise any authority or respon- 
sibility for which they do not feel 
themselves to be solidly prepared and 
adequate... .I find this trait very 
promising.” - seventy-five, pp. 76-77. 
8 The Higher Learning in America (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1936), p. 22. 

g. Dr. Brown was the first Vice President 
of the Alumni Association, and took 
the opportunity to suggest to Repre- 
sentative Paul Powell and others the 
need for increased favorable attention 
to the University. It was Dr. Brown’s 
father, W. O. Brown, who was the 
chief organizer of alumni clubs in the 
last few years before World War IL. 
Willis G. Cisne accompanied him in this 
work. 

10. The office also encourages the forma- 
tion of local alumni clubs, and by 1955 
had succeeded in promoting twenty- 
five of them. One of the main efforts 
of Mr. QOdaniell (and this must be 
manifested slowly and quietly) is to 
encourage these clubs to give attention 
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to social and cultural leadership in their 
communities. This would be a sensible 
aim, for it has often been noted that 
the towns lack trained leaders. 

This is the right occasion to notice the 
membership of the Southern Illinois 
University Alumni Association in the 
American Alumni Council. The latter 
is a professional association in the 
educational field for the alumni execu- 
tives - alumni secretaries, fund and 
development directors, and magazine 
editors - of universities, colleges, and 
secondary schools primarily in the 
United Statesand Canada. The American 
Alumni Council assists its members to 
increase their competence, makes alumni 
interest in their own institutions more 
effective, and seeks to make the alumni 
a more powerful beneficial force in 
higher education as a whole. The parent 
organization, the Association of Alumni 
Secretaries, was formed in 1913. It was 
not until 1927 that the organization 
adopted its present form and became 
known asthe American Alumni Council. 
On November I, 1955, 691 institutions 
held membership. (The foregoing in- 
formation was kindly supplied me by 
Mr. Odaniell.) 

11. “The Area Services Plan of Southern 
Illinois University,” submitted to the 
Board of Trustees, September, 1952, 
p. 34. See also Donald J. Cowling and 
Carter Davidson, Colleges for Freedom 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1947), 
p. 126: “Some alumni... feel that 
these returns to the old scene should 
not be merely hilarious; they have 
asked the faculty to provide an ‘alumni 
college’ of refresher courses, lasting as 
much as a week in such elaborate 
programs as those of the University of 
Chicago and Smith College. These 
recognize the fact that liberal education 
is not a static affair, but needs to be 
brought up to date at frequent intervals.” 
12. Each of these persons has been 
mentioned in other connections in this 


book. 
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13. Roye Roosevelt Bryant, “A Study 
of the Organization and Practices of a 
Selected Group of Institutional Cen- 
tralized Placement Offices” (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Washington University, St. 
Louis, 1952). 

14. Ibid., p. 7. 

Tswlbidapia $0. 

16. I take this figure from General 
Education in a Free Society (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948), 
p. 28. 

17. Career conferences are sponsored 
biennially by the Service in conjunction 
with the Office of Student Affairs and 
the Student Council, and these one-day 
affairs have been attended by upwards 
of two thousand students each time. 
Guest and faculty speakers portray the 
advantages and disadvantages of careers 
in their own fields, and many of the 
departments provide displays of objects 
studied by them, of job statistics, or of 
gleaming exhortation. 

18. Annual Report of the Placement Service, 
1954-55, Pp. 1, lil. 

19. Ibid., pp. 9-15. C. G. Suits, “The 
Engineer and the Fundamental Sciences,” 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. 76, No. 2 
(February 1953), notes (p. 95) that by 
1952 no less than 5,200 companies 
recruited in American colleges, whereas 
in 1916 only 12 did so. 

20. I am making use in what follows 
primarily of statements made by mem- 
bers of interested departments, not by 
the Placement Service officials. 

21. “U.S. business is talking a great deal 
these days about its need for more 
broadly educated men. It wants more 
men who have acquired the range of 
interests and the mental disciplines that 
education in the liberal arts or humanities 
is peculiarly well fitted to give. More 
and more frequently, U.S. executives 
are heard to say that they can (within 
certain obvious limitations) create their 
own. ‘specialists’ after they hire them, 
that what they need and can’t create is 
men with a decent general education.” - 


ant ee 
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“Should a Business Man be Educated?” 
Fortune, Vol. XLVII, No. 4 (April 1953), 
p. 113. 

22. See Havemann and West: “The 
social science graduates, who represent 
another big field of general education, 
show a little different pattern. Even 
fewer of them - less than four out of 
ten - wind up doing what they had 
hoped and expected to do. Not nearly 
so many of them, however, are found 
in teaching, the clergy, or the arts: 
only 18% of them altogether. What 
happens to the great majority is that 
they end up in business jobs; a full 65% 
of all men graduates who had majored 
in the social sciences were working in 
the business field at the time of the 
survey. .. . And at business jobs their 
composite record was not even up to 
the record of the humanities graduates. 
We noted before that 24% of humanities 
graduates in the business field were 
holding down rank-and-file jobs, as 
compared with only 6% of such 
specialists as the engineers. Now we 
can add that of the social science majors 
who had entered the business field, 
the portion with rank-and-file jobs 
was 31%. - They Went to College, 
Heist 
23. J. W. Neckers, in “The Manpower 
Shortage - A Crop Failure,” Chemical 
and Engineering News, Vol. 30, p. 2204 
(June 2, 1952), notes that lack of 
familarity with opportunities at the high 
school level often blocks the student 
from seeking a career in chemistry. 
24. Leo Barker, “History of Southern 
Illinois Teachers College, 1874-1913” 
(Master’s thesis, State University of 
Iowa, 1936), p. 128. 

25. See, for example, Havemann and 
West, They Went to College, p. 148. 
This is the only instance where specialized 
education is less well rewarded than 
general education. 

26. “Economic Position of Teachers in 
Southern Illinois,” Business News Letter, 
Vol. 2, No. 1 (February 1952), p. I. 
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27. Ibid. 

28. Suits, “The Engineer and the Funda- 
mental Sciences,” p. 95, says that in 
1900 U.S. industry employed one 
engineer to every 250 employees, but 
that there are 12.5 times that many 
engineers now in General Electric. 

29. A Mathematician’s Apology (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1941), Dp. 9. 

30. If the Southern Illinoisans were not 
stubbornly independent, I should be 
inclined to attribute their attitude to a 
universal other-directedness, because 
Riesman’s description harmonizes with 
my present one: “One striking difference 
is that between the older ambition and 
newer ‘antagonistic cooperation.’ Ambi- 
tion I define as the striving for clear 
goals characteristic of the period of 
inner-direction; it may be a striving 
for fame or for goodness: to get the 
job, to win the battle, to build the 
bridge. Competition in the era depend- 
ing on inner-direction is frequently 
ruthless, but at the same time people 
are in no doubt as to their place in the 
race - and that there is a race. If they 
feel guilt it is when they fail, not when 
they succeed. By contrast, ‘antagonistic 
cooperation’ may be defined as an 
inculcated striving characteristic of the 
groups affected by other-direction. Here 
the goal is less important than the 
relationship to the ‘others.’’’ - David 
Riesman et al, The Lonely Crowd, 
abridged ed. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1953), p. 125. 

31. Perhaps again I should say “degrees,” 
not “degree.” Schoenfeld mentions a 
survey showing that at least 34 varieties 
of masters degrees are offered by 
270 institutions. - The University and 
Its Publics (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1954), p. 100. Southern, by this 
accounting, fortunately has a long way 
to go. 

32. Many local readers will be quick to 
point out that some of these devices 
long antedate 1935: the Museum, for 
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example, was a part of the Normal 
University from almost its first year of 
existence; President Shryock, to take 
another instance, was a great believer 
in the value of concerts, plays, and 
lectures for the area, and an unstinting 
donor of the fruits of his own distin- 
guished oratorical powers. But with 
Pulliam consciousness of the area first 
moved to another plane. 

33. The Alumni Office points out that 
of the 15,000 graduates, approximately 
11,500 were living in Illinois in 1955. 
A full 9,000 of these were in the 
southern third of the state. 
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34. The entire book by Havemann and 


West celebrates the external advantages 
not only of attending college but of 
studying hard while one is attending. 
Some of their figures and many of their 
general conclusions would be applicable 
to Southern’s graduates a fortiori, and 
especially those who remain for a 
considerable time outside the area after 
they have left the University. 


35. Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th. ed., s.v. 


“Tlinois.”’ 


36. Joseph Conrad, The Mirror of the Sea 


(Garden City: Doubleday, Page and Co., 
1925), PP. 24-25. 
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Abbott, Talbert W.: his character, 296; attitude 
toward liberal arts, 297; quoted, 525; men- 
tioned, 110, 124, 371, 472, 506, 602 

Academic Advisement: distinct from vocational 
counselling, 207; responsibility of Vice Pres- 
ident for Instruction, 207; effects on students, 
563 

Academic freedom and coercion: not much dis- 
cussed at Southern, 239; few cases involving, 
239 

A Cappella Choir, 463 

Accounting, systems of: responsibility for, 263 

Accreditation: as Class A Teachers College, 54, 
68, 376; and expansion of music program, 
461; and home economics program, 533; 
North Central Association, 565. See also South- 
ern Illinois Normal University; Southern 
Illinois University 

Adler, Mortimer J., 447 


_ Administration: served by campus, 9; problems 


of, 13; proper functions of, 20; and time, 117; 
Egyptian Key on, 119; and evaluation of man 
in office, 129; broad and narrow senses of, 
149; boards of control, general attitude to- 
wards, 156; powers, three democratic, 160; 
central and peripheral, 161, 164; prevention 
of tyranny in, 162; service branches of, 164; 
horizontal and vertical relations in, 166; no 


circulation of the élites, 166-67; Army Regula- . 


tions and Army Game, 167; and personal 
appeal, 168; grounds of legitimacy of, 168; 
and organizational unity, 168; peripheral and 
finance, 168; of money matters, 171; and 
“squeaking wheel,” 174; budget, a means of 
unification for, 180; and red tape, 180; its 
optimism, effects of, 227; work load in, 237; 
its demarcation from faculty, 240; upholds 


standards set by faculty, 246; powers and 
duties of boards of control, 257; types of 
boards of control, 257; its need to strengthen 
faculty, 270; a principle of unity, 275; and 
curriculum planning, 276; attitudes of, to- 
ward expansion, 278; questions of, in division 
of curriculum, 281; research, a recent con- 
cern of, 485; neutral on religious matters, 579; 
of university, as a founding cause, 615; 
hampered by lack of money, 616 

Administrative Code: its use, 89-90; adopted in 
1940, 256 

Administrative Council: chief function of, 92 

Administrator: not an engineer, 171; duties, 188; 
travel to meetings, 235; unwillingness to dis- 
card figures, 298; largely unchanged, 557 

Admission: rules for, 553; eligibility for, 
553; and recruiting, 554; requirements for, 
modified, 622. See also Standards 

Advisers: number of, 208 

Advisory Committee of Representative Citizens, 
92 

Advisory Council, 125 

Agriculture: suitability of land for, 26; and 
human feeling, 30; percentage of persons 
gainfully employed in, 31; and botany, 309; 
as symbiotic discipline, 470. See also Farming 

Agriculture, Department of: work and personnel, 
464-71; right to be treated as separate college, 
464; its forestry program, 467; its autonomous 
farm units, 468; teaching of best practices, 
468; co-operates with University of Illinois, 
469; its aims, 470 

Agriculture, School of, 538. See also Rural 
Studies, Division of 

Agriculture Building, 136 

Agronomy Research Center, 540 
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Ainsworth, Stanley, 254 

Air Science, Division of: history, outlined, 
435-41; detailing of personnel, 535; and 
WAF, 536; AFROTC program, 536 

Alabama State Teachers College, 292 

Albany State College, 292 

Aldridge, Jack H., 536 

Alexander, F. M., 13-14 

Alexander, Orville, 124, 333, 338, 391, 600 

Alfred University, 293 

Allen, Carlos Eben, 171, 265, 363, 520 

Allen, Charles W., 432 

Allen, Frederick Lewis, 96 

Allen, John W.: quoted, 95; mentioned, 96, 101, 
141, 266 

All Southern High School Choral Clinic, 463 

Allyn, Robert: quoted, 268; mentioned, 7, 
158, 267, 555 

Allyn Art Gallery, 249, 454, 537 

Allyn Building, 9, 11, 15, 380, 384, 430, 454 

Altgeld, John Peter, 14 

Altgeld Hall, 9, 14, 16, 18, 22, 266, 307 

Alumni: as test of the University, 275; the chief 
beneficiaries of University, 277; control of 
college sport, 585; twofold description of, 599; 
as individuals, 600; their double relationship 
to Southern, 601; alleged wrong aims of, 629; 
social and cultural leadership, 629-30. See also 
Graduates 

Alumni Association, 138, 600 

Alumni Day, 601 

Alumni Office, 601, 602, 629, 632 

American Alumni Council, 138 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 54, 172, 210 

American Association of University Professors, 
240, 256, 259, 271 

American Association of University Women, 240 

American Board of Examiners in Professional 
Psychology, 511 

American Cancer Society, 315 

American Council on Education, 263 

American Dietetic Association, 533 

American Federation of Teachers, 271 

American Legion, 81 

American Library Association, 265 

American Speech and Hearing Association, 134 

Ammon, Harry, 340, 343 

Anderson, John O., 449 

Andrew, William T., 467 


INDEX 


Angell, Robert: quoted, 455, 627; mentioned, 
571 

Anheuser-Busch Corporation, 176, 314-15, 510 

Anna State Hospital Auxiliary, 401 

Anthony Hall, 9, 10, 11, 15, 18, 357, 437, 568, 
574, 602 

Appropriations: in small amounts, 10; for build- 
ings, 11; not adequate, 18, 20. See also Illinois 
State Legislature 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, 112, 257 

Architectural Services: problems confronting, 
10; functions, 19, 20; organized, 22; duties, 
97, 99; mentioned, 570 

Area Services, Division of: without precedents 
elsewhere, 488; parts enumerated, 491-93; 
its teaching universal, 492; departments of, 
499-500; towns aided by, 546; mentioned, 
104, 141, 248, 570, 602. See also Area Services 
Plan; Brownell, Baker 

Area Services Plan, 336, 493, 498 

Aristotle, 256, 271, 285, 325, 504 

Arizona State College, 292 

Army Air Forces, 438 

Arnold, A., 508 

Arnold, George R., 508 

Arnold Air Society, 440 

Art, Department of, 453-58 

Articles of War, 152 

Arts: sophisticated, 43; made meaningful to 
local inhabitants, 141; mastered by general, 
158; with or without intellectual content, 
394; intellectual, and gymnastics, 403; 
knowledge of, 479; major, so-called, 537; 
need for, 455; and music, mastery of, 458; 
taste in, 581 

Arts, industrial, 432 

Arts and crafts movements, 456 

Art Service, 457 

Arvin, Martin J., 307, 308, 508 

Association of American Colleges, 210 

Athletics: facilities for, 16; football in program 
of, 404, 406; baseball, 406; football games 
to be won, 409; program of, 410; cost of, 
500; and crisis in football, 530; organized, 
585 

Athletics, Intercollegiate: not subsidized at 
Southern, 409 

Atkinson, Chester J., 536 

Atomic Energy Commission, 315 

Attorney General of Illinois, 157, 182 
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INDEX 


Audio-Visual Aids: definition of, 196; attitude 
toward, 197; used by armed services, 197; 
chief users of, 265; senses of, 377; in military 
classes, 440 

Audio-Visual Aids Service, 196-98 

Auditor, 178 

Auditorium, 11, 15 

Augustine, St. Aurelius, 345 

Auxiliary Enterprises, 174, 260, 264, 570 


Babcock, Gladys, 424, 525, 533 

Bach, Jacob O., 392, 515, 527, 606 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, 463 

Bacon, Francis, 504, 587 

Bacon, Selden, 627 

Bailey, William M., 310, 311, 325, 512 

Bainum, Glenn C., 459, 537 

Baker, Melvin C., 523, 533 

Baker, Sewell E., 82 

Baldwin, Helen A., 363-64 

Bale, John, 356 

Ball, F. Carlton, 454, 456 

Ballowe, William C., 508 

Baptist Foundation, 580, 626 

Barber, Julia Minette, 356 

Barbour, Frances M., 68, 267, 356, 357, 520 

Barker, Ernest, 272 

Barker, Leo, 96, 128, 234, 269, 631 

Barnes, Mary Louise, 424 

Barnes, Sherman B., 339 

Barron, Mary Noel, 418 

Barracks: described, 4; their use to Southern, 4; 
functions on campus, 123; cost of, 500; as 
housing, 568 

Barry, Mary Eileen, 124, 364 

Barton, Thomas, 331, 514 

Basedow, Johann Bernhard, 403 

Batts, William E., 516 

Bauernfeind, Harry B., 419, 476, 541 

Baxter, Joseph R., 272, 340, 343 

Bayliss Field, 405 

Beach, Cornelia L., 263 

Beach, Fred F., 256 

Beard, Charles A., 105 

Beardslee, Alice, 546 

Beauty contests, 572 

Beck, Hubert Park, 156, 256, 305 

Beckemeyer, Imogene, 305 
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Beery, Althea, 519 

Beimfohr, Oliver W.: quoted, 105; mentioned, 
26, 34, 38, 100, 102, 103, 104, 106, 267, 331, 
332, 515 

Beinke, Victor H., 626 

Bennett, Esther V., 96, 101 

Benson, Willard A., 432 

Benziger, James, 354, 519 

Berg, Alban, 243 

Bergson, Henri, 43 

Berkeley, George, 358 

Best-Maugard, Adolfo, 457 

Bestor, Arthur E., Jr., 375, 523 

Beyer, Richard L., 68, 339, 499 

Bicknell, William C., 431, 432, 505, 534 

Bidding, competitive, 180 

Biennial appropriations: system of, 137 

Big Muddy River, 25, 27 

Biological Research Laboratory: work in, 176; 
history of, 314; news releases on, 499; its col- 
lection of yeast cultures, 510; publications of, 
510 

Biological science: research in, 18; early develop- 
ment of, 319 

Biology and Agriculture, Department of, 466 

Birkbeck, George, 541 

Bischof, Ledford J., 324, 396, 511, 529 

Biswas, Dilip Kumar, 517 

Bitzer, Jo Ann Eblen, 100, 102, 104, 105, 127, 
546, 626 

Black, Amos, 267, 304, 305 

Black, Richard V., 171, 417 

Blackburn, Robert, 529 

Board of Trustees: independent, proposed, 74; 
separate, abandoned, 82; intervention, 84; 
rule by, 93; considers presidential candidates, 
119; state, 121; Southern’s removal from state, 
125; promulgates statutes, 152; Teachers Col- 
lege, 152; contrasted to that of University of 
Illinois, 153; responsible to governor, 153; 
membership, 153; single system, irksome, 154; 
local, abolished by Civil Administrative Code, 
154; as artificial person, 154; functions deter- 
mined by law, 154; sphere of control, 154; 
state, permits expansion of Southern, 155; 
local, 155; functions outlined, 155; frequency 
of meetings, 155; Executive Committee of, 
155; moderating influences of, 156; local 
members of, 156; authority of, mainly negative, 
158; as moderator, 163; relative on, a bar to 
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employment, 224; faculty contracts made 
with, 227; history of, 256; mentioned, 261, 
416, 439, 468, 482, 483, 552, 600 

Boatman, Ralph H., 400, 529 

Bohrod, Aaron, 454, 457 

Bone, Allan, 460 

Bookstore, 246, 598 

Boomer, Simeon E., 306, 507 

Booton, Joseph, 17, 21, 200 

Borah, William Edgar, 44 

Borella, Henry M., 308, 508 

Borkon, Eli Leroy, 320, 399, 529 

Bosley, Howard E., 199, 389 

Boston University, 293 

Boswell, James, 359 

Botany, Department of: described, 309-14; 
research projects in, 312; ecological relation- 
ships, importance of, 313; mentioned, 315, 
325 

Bottom lands, 456 

Bowden, R. D., 344, 517 

Bowyer, Emma L., 68, 350, 363 

Boydston, Donald N., 529 

Boydston, Jo Ann H., 528 

Boyle, Robert, 215 

Bracewell, George, 379, 391, 524, 525, 527 

Brackenridge, Janet, 570 

Brackett, Isaac P., 449, 625 

Braden, Clark, 6 

Bradley University, 293 

Brahms, Johannes, 252, 461 

Brainard, Harry H., 420 

Branson, Mo., 451 

Brasefield, Charles James, 307, 309, 508 

Breinin, Raymond, 454 

Bridges, A. Frank, 399, 529 

Briggs, Ernestine, 516 

Briggs, Harold E., 100, 340, 341, 342, 517 

Brillouin, Leon, 321 

Brod, Ernest E., 392 

Brogan, D. W., 518 

Brooke, Charles V., 520 

Brooks, Van Wyck, 356 

Brown, Clyde M., 390 

Brown, Leo J., 600, 629 

Brown, W. O., 70, 381, 390, 391, 488, 526, 629 

Browne, George Merwin, 299, 300, 507 

Brownell, Baker: authorship of Area Services 
Plan, 104, 491; quoted, 105, 157, 503-4, 628; 
philosophical views of, 488-91; as artistic 
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writer, 488; retirement, 498; mentioned, 100, 
102, 103, 104, 140, 254, 336, 487, 501, 545, 
546, 590, 601, 626. See also Area Services, 
Division of 

Brownlee, James H., 349, 404 

Broyles Bills, 240 

Brumbaugh, Robert S., 258 

Bryan, William Jennings, 581 

Bryant, Roye, E., 602, 630 

Bryant, Tracy L., 172, 265, 418, 420 

Buboltz, Van A., 418 

Bucar, John R., 626 

Buck, Martha, 349 

Budget: need for sharp categories in, 174; in- 
terest in, 179; preparation of, 179; a per- 
missive document, 179; unifying means, 180; 
annual internal, 261, 263 

Buford, Lester, 119 

Buildings: finished in present administration, 12; 
University not operated for sake of, 13 

Buildings and grounds, 179 

Bundy, Joseph, 600 

Burkett, Grace L., 454 

Burnett, R. Will, 523, 528 

Burnham, James: quoted, 106, 505; mentioned, 
259 

Burns, Winifred, 267, 357, 520 

Bursar, 178 

Burston, W. H., 624 

Bush, Douglas: quoted, 348-49, 598 

Bush, Vannevar, 202 

Business: defined, 170; property its outcome, 
170; accounts rest on mathematics, 171; in 
University, not an exact science, 171; pre- 
dictions, only statistical, 171; purposes of 
college accounting, 172; relation to president, 
260; problematical elements in, 262. See also 
Business Office 

Business Administration, Department of, 417-19, 
531,532 

Business Manager: efficiency promoted by, 170; 
work of, 170; separated from Registrar’s 
Office, 171; present, 172; office of, 178; duties 
of, 262-63. See also Business Office 

Business News Letter, 532 

Business Office: purpose of, 179; function of, 
180; red tape in, 180; payroll, processing of, 
182. See also Business Manager 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, 60 

Butler University, 293 
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By-Laws, Statutes, and Regulations of the Board of 
Trustees, 152 


Cache River, 27 

Caesar, Julius, 112 

Cafeteria building, 16 

Cairo, Ill., 42 

Caldwell, Delia, 398, 399, 576 

Caldwell, Norman W., 340, 342, 343, 516, 517 

Camp, George B., 358, 519 

Campus: described, 4; old and new, 8; topog- 
raphy of, 9; shape of, 9; planning, 9, 10; 
malls, 9, 12; static and dynamic aspects of, 9; 
trees, planting of by students, 11; instrument 
of instruction and inquiry, 11; individual 
buildings, 11; temporary buildings, 11; plot, 
12; uniqueness of, 12; double-ended, 12; 
farm land, use of, 12; principal acreage of, 12; 
appearance of, 17; physical problems of, 
20; planning committees, 20; stages of plan- 
ning, 22; architectural uniformity, 22; en- 
hancement of, 23; vegetation, 23; purchase of 
land, 73; architectural style of, 96, 97; land 
needed for purchase, 113; its limits, 140; con- 
demnation proceedings to acquire land for, 
151; variety of plants on, 311; outlines of, 492 

Campus Journalism Council, 444 

Canterbury Club, 626 

Capacitor Research Laboratory, 176 

Cape Girardeau, Mo., 538 

_ Carbondale: physical appearance, 3, 5, 40; 
history of, 5, 6, 95; zoning system in, 5; 
growth of, 5-6, 8; population of, 6, 96; public 
school system of, 6; character of, in relation 
to Southern Illinois University, 10, 44, 71, 
251, 618; civic groups of, 15; University 
interprets itself to, 16; mud and dust of, 
21; in watershed of Big Muddy, 27; climate 
of, 28; water supply of, 28; distance from 
rivers, 37; cost of land and housing in, 231; 
race relations in, 553, 622; as employers of 
students, 566; crowded conditions in, 569; 
and ‘‘Carbondale throat,” 576 

Carbondale Free Press, 111 

Carbondale Friends of Chamber Music, 464 

Carbondale Rotary Club, 108-9 

Careers: administrative procedures in relation to, 
276; courses in relation to, 280; reasons for 
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delaying entry upon, 551; choice of, 607; 
Statistics on, 609; definition of, 611; a matter 
of fortune, 612; sponsorship of conferences on, 
630. See also Graduates 

Carlyle, Thomas, 520 

Carpenter, Aileen, 411 

Carr, Sherman, 75, 81 

Carterville, Ill., 381 

Cassell, Robert C., 466, 538 

Celebrations: need for unintellectual, 610 

Cell nuclei tetrads, 317 

Censorship, 444 

Census of Manufactures: figures from, 105 

Central Missouri State College, 292 

Central States Forest Experiment Station, 262 

Centralia, Ill., 28, 37, 495 

Chamberlain, Robert L., 519 

Chamberlain, Rudolph W., 519 

Chambers of Commerce, 46, 500 

Chance: as cause of proportions, 8; ingredient 
in University, 617-18 

Chandler, Stewart, 326, 466, 538 

Charter: provisions for educational facilities, 97; 
quoted, 97; provisions for buildings, 97; pro- 
visions for land, 97; of 1869, 151 

Chastaine, Julia Dickerman, 459 

Chemistry, Department of: accommodations of, 
16; undergraduate program of, 299; descrip- 
tion of, 299-302; records of majors, 300; re- 
cords of graduates, 301; lecture system of, 507 

Cherry, George L., 340, 342 

Chicago, Ill.: as a market, 34; mentioned, 499 

Chicago Daily News: quoted, 111 

Chicago Teachers College, 292 

Chief Accountant: function of, 178 

Child Guidance Clinic: work of, 397 

Christiansen, Olaf, 538 

Chromosome maps: use of, 510 

Churches: sponsoring Southern Illinois College, 
6; attitude of Fundamentalists, 310; building 
of Baptist Foundation, 371; statistics of, 579; 
in Carbondale, 579; continuation with, 580; 
and young, inculcation of, 580; theory of 
evolution, attitude toward, 581; Fundamenta- 
list teaching, 581; purity of spiritual doctrines, 
581; statistics on attendance of students, 581; 
revivalistic in type, 582. See also Religion 

Churchill, Sir Winston, 347 

Cicero, 345 

Cisne, Willis G., 68, 110, 387, 602, 629 
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Citizenship: and military duty, 458 

Civic councils, 500 

Civil Administrative Code, 154, 256 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, 307, 437 

Civilian Conservation Corps, 87 

Civil War: divided feelings during, 41; claims 
of North, 41; effect on Shryock family, 55; 
one-building university of, 108; mentioned, 
266, 516, 558 

Clark, Colin, 34 

Clark, Marshall C., 466 

Clark, Walter Houston: quoted, 97; mentioned 
105 

Clasen, Glen E., 534 

Classics, 287, 349 

Claypan: ruin of agriculture, 25 

Climate: humidity in summer, 28; rainfall and 
humidity, 28; promotes growth of plants, 29; 
aridity of winters, 29; of autumn, 29; frosts, 
snow, sleets, 29; blamed for disease, 576; 
mentioned, 25. See also Southern Illinois 

Coal: bituminous, 29, 35; resources in Southern 
Illinois, 34; production of, 35; industrial use 
of, 103; mine operators, 103; closing of mines, 
496, 501 

Coal Strippers Association, 36 

Code Department of Registration and Education, 
256 

Cohen, Harold L., 537 

Colby, Charles C.: quoted, 41, 96, 100, 102, 
105, 514; mentioned, 103, 104, 106, 145, 255, 
267, 332, 538 

Coleman, Claude: quoted, 563; mentioned, 267, 
359 

Coleman, Philip, 530 

Coleridge, Samuel T., 355, 358, 365 

Colleges: trichotomy of, 92; division into, 282, 
288; from normal schools to, 292; differen- 
tiated from schools and divisions, 506 

Collins, Jason, 508 

Colonialism: in Southern Illinois, 45 

Colyer, Frank H., 331 

Comenius, Johann Amos, 197 

Commager, Henry Steele, 31, 105, 356, 579 

Commencement, 252, 610 

Commerce Department, 171. See also Business 
Administration, Department of 

Commercial course: content of, 417 

Commission of Colleges and Universities of the 
North Central Association, 210 
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Commission to Visit and Examine State Institu- 
tions, 153-54 

Committee of Twelve, 71 

Committee on Facts and Figures, 74, 77, 262, 270, 
337, 623 

Committee on Procedures, 416 

Committee on Promotion Campaign, 74 

Committee on Publications, 267 

Committee on the Study and Recommendation 
of the University Procedmes, 264 

Committee system: under Shryock, 60; kinds 
and functions of committees in, 90; value of, 
90; student representatives in, 113; under Lay, 
124; present system, 164; advantages and dis- 
advantages of, 165 

Committees: standing, 109 

Common sense: as proportion, 8; its relation to 
efficiency, 171 

Communities: progressive, 45; life in, 46; college 
hastening of population in, 142; revival of 
moribund, 490 

Community: withering of rural, 32; planning 
and tyranny in, 40; urban centers diffused, 43; 
political thinking of, 44; values of literary 
society in, 65; intellectuals, their effect on, 89; 
specializations in a city, confer “grain,” 95; 
its double relation to southern, 140; college in 
a small, 142; ties to, professional, 242; bound 
by love, 323; social contacts in, 428; worth of 
the, 489; linear and integral activity of, 489; 
human, Brownell’s conception of, 489; city, 
proper size of, 490; personal identity, needed 
in, 490; and college, identified, 492; study 
group, a basic device for helping, 494; balance 
opposed emotions, 495; repair and advance, 
relation between 498; dislocation of, feared, 
501; sociologists, their problems in under- 
standing, 517; customs, of social order, 549; 
health of, reciprocity involved in, 568; home, 
prestige in, 583 

Community Concerts Association, 248, 249, 463 

Community Development, Department of: 
committees, use of, 494; restraints, improved 
by itself, 495; work in various towns, sketched, 
497; instruction and research, dissimilar, 497; 
program of, releases on, 499; mentioned, 491, 
492 

Commuting: of students, 43; of workers, 43, 48; 
“suitcase college,” proposed cure for, 567 

Conant, James Bryant, 505 
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Concerts: for benefit of area, 632 

Confucius, 532 

Conifers, 312 

Connell, William V., 263 

Conrad, Joseph, 357, 620, 632 

Conservation and preservation: distinguished, 
328 

Constitution: existence of, 91; democratic char- 
acter of, explained, 152; mentioned, 155 

Contracts, government, 49 

Cookies, academic, 135 

Co-operative Fisheries Management Research 
Laboratory, 327-28 

Co-operative Wildlife Research Agency, 328, 
330 

Corliss, Carlton J., 103 

Correll, Paul T., 528 

Cosmetology, 505 

Cost: definition of, 175 

Cost of Living Index, 232 

Cottle, Eugene, 527 

Council of Administration, 89 

Council on Campus Development, 165 

Council on Higher Education, 482 

Council on Intercollegiate Athletics: composition 
and duties listed, 409; mentioned, 165 

Counseling: expert for students 562; and Testing 
Service, 564 

County: system, 44; in Illinois, 103 

Course: customary definition of, inadequate, 278; 
subject matter defined in terms of, 278; 
number of, listed, 279; integration of, 286; 
survey, objection to, 286; additional listing, 
reason for, 303; unpopularity of, in mathe- 
matics, 304; integrated, attacks upon, 503-4; 
survey, inadequacy of, 504. See also Curri- 
culum 

Cowley, W. H., 258 

Cowling, Donald J.: quoted, 506, 554, 622-23, 
630; mentioned, 96, 233 

Cox, Dan, 524 

Cox, Elizabeth A., 357 

Cox, Flemin, 514 

Coxeter, H. S. M., 249, 272 

Crab Orchard: ordnance plant, 19, 301; small 
industries at, 28; Lake, 28; mentioned, 28, 34 

Craig, Hazel, 533 

Cramer, Clarence H., 339 

Crawford, Mary, 357 

Creative Writing Group, 360 
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Crichton, Jane W., 182 

Crisenberry, R. G.: his career, 110; mentioned, 
74, 75, 77, 78, 81 

Crisenberry Bills: danger of delay on, 82; test 
vote on, 82; passage of, by the Senate, 82; 
compromises on, 82; advantages of delayed, 
84; mentioned, 92 

Croft, Albert J., 447 

Crops, 31 

Cueto, Carlos, 250 

Culture: native, its eradication, 44; folk and 
popular, 44; cradle of, 45; satellite, 45; partly 
derivative, 45; as an end product, 65; its 
vehicles listed, 65; Southern’s effect on, 141; 
innate character and milieu, 205; loss of faith in, 
385; activities promoting, 610; and nature, 
opposed, 621 

Cundall, Zella, 265 

Cunningham, Floyd F.: career of, 514; men- 
tioned, 124, 331, 332 

Curiosity: as mother of philosophy, 272 

Curriculum: as a problem for administration, 
13, 51-52; for needs of students, 87; socio- 
economic conditions of, 87; offerings of, in 
1925, 110; at present, 130; unity of, 168, 276; 
early taking of, 208; sequences of, as im- 
pediments, 268; deviations in, 275; as prin- 
ciple of unity, 275; in terms of instruction, 
defined, 276, 277; analysis of, 277, 280, 281, 
283, 284; growth of, described, 285; as core 
of studies, 285; evaluation of, problem of, 297; 
for teachers college, 387; normal, 417; ad- 
ditions to, 471; altered, 484; attempt to reduce, 
503; and trivial courses, 505; in teacher train- 
ing, 526; inclusion of commercial subjects in, 
531; and higher education, 550; defined, 550; 
and leisure, 582; and private reading, 584; 
and tensions, 586; without classics, 589; the 
form of the university, 615; growth of, 616; 
related to university growth, 621 

Curriculum Committee, 285, 297 

Cybernetics, 201, 266, 298, 321, 503 

Cycloid and trochoid, 169 


Dallmann, William P., 156, 364 
Davidson, Carter, 96, 506, 554, 622-23, 630 
Davies, Dorothy R., 411 

da Vinci, Leonardo, 267 
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Davis, Harvey, 152 

Davis, I. Clark, 561, 622, 624, 627-28 

Davis, J. Cary, 364, 366, 521 

Dedekind, Richard, 304 

De Garmo, Charles, 374, 380, 522 

Degrees: bachelors in education, awarded, 54; 
enumerated, 91; first graduate candidates for, 
211; Ph.D., plans for, 211; regular, when 
offered, 211; earned, effect on public, 225; 
B.S. in Ed., when offered, 378, 597; M.S. in 
Ed., 384, 396, 482, 484, 544, 597; in health 
sciences, 402; in Library Service, 403; in 
Journalism Department, 443; in music, 461; 
offered in Division of Rural Studies and Col- 
lege of Education, 470; two-year, in Voca- 
tional-Technical Institute, 476; masters, highest 
at Southern, 483; of Southern Illinois teachers, 
527; M.F.A., hours needed for, 483, 544, 
597; Specialist Certificate, 483, 543, 597; 
doctoral, and problem of standards, 484; in 
liberal arts, 506; as prerequisite for teaching, 
517; shortage of persons with, 525; in in- 
dustrial education, 534; departments awarding 
masters, 543-44; awarded, in Southern’s history, 
597-98, 607, 608; undergraduate suspicions 
regarding, 608; permission to award in 1943, 
615; types of masters, 631. See also Doctorate; 
Standards 

de Kewiet, Cornelis W., 534 

della Vos, Victor, 429 

Delta Sigma Epsilon, 625 

Demetrius, 446 

Democracy: deliberative and delegative, 94; 
and the army, Pulliam on, 112; Jacksonian, 
158, 194; and discussion, 166; and higher 
learning, 204; Jeffersonian, 257; in actions, 494; 
proportional principle of, at Southern, 553. 
See also Administration 

Denney, Reuel, 105 

Denny, Florence E., 267, 398, 399, 529 

Departments: changes in, 168; interest in funds, 
175; problem of, 244; chosen affinities 
among, 286; vocational, 480; ask to offer 
graduate work, 483 

Department system: advantages of, 244; a chief 
concern for administration, 281; fundamental 
at Southern, 281; recent fissions in, 281; not 
founded in what is actually taught, 282; wins 
by default, 282; reasons for adopting, 282; 
cross-fertilization in, 282; effects of, on knowl- 
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edge, 503; and college system, 528. See also 
Colleges 

Depauw University, 293 

Depression: and Southern, 6; in Carbondale, 6; 
effect on population, 42; and crisis in educa- 
tion, 88; ineffectualness of Normal during, 92; 
effect on book buying, 196; mentioned, 106, 
240, 270, 279, 569, 577. See also Coal, Com- 
munities, Mining, Southern Illinois 

De Quincey, Thomas, 581 

Design, Department of, 272 

Devil, the, 579 

Dewey, Harry, 265 

Dewey, John: teaching of, 523; quoted, 551; 
mentioned, 87, 215, 223, 386, 406, 488, 523 

de Witt, Simeon, 464 

Dey, Raymond H., 472, 602 

De Young, Chris A., 525, 526 

Dialectic, 271, 297, 594. See also Inquiry; Knowl- 
edge 

Dickens, Charles, 27, 101 

Dickerman, Charles E., 508 

Diefenbeck, James A.: on scientific and historical 
knowledge, 369-70; quoted, 522; mentioned, 
368 

Diet: improved by chain stores, 39; teaching on, 
43; student, 578 

di Giovanna, Alice, 110 

di Giovanna, Vincent, 406 

Dillow, J. W., 420 

Director of Registration and Education, 256 

Dirksen, Everett, 249 

Disney, Walt, 310 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 505 

Distinction; literalness of, 617 

Division of Area Services. See Area Services, 
Division of 

Doane Agricultural Service, 467 

Doctorate: granted to early faculty members, 
224; requirements for, 225; and Department 
of Art, 226; and additional training, 229; 
numbers of faculty members with, 269, 300; 
and college teaching, 517; suspicion of, 608; 
percentage of persons earning, 608; value of, 
external checks upon, 609. See also Degrees 

Douglas Cadet Corps, 436 

Douglas, Paul, 249 

Drop-outs: reasons for, 557-58; rate of, 623 

Drummond, Lorena J., 443, 499 

Du Bar, Jules R., 515 
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DuFrain, Viola M., 418, 419 
Duncan, Ray, 531 
Duplicating Service, 185-86 
Durango, Mexico, 205 
Diirer, Albrecht, 537 
Dykhouse, Claude J., 391 


Earnest, Ernest: quoted, 109, 271, 503, 518, 
535; mentioned, 162, 176, 214, 270, 271, 523, 
624 

Ecological balance: of peoples, 206 

Economics, Department of: number of students 
in, 421; location of, in Vocations and Pro- 
fessions, 421; mentioned, 532 

Economy: and slow improvement in rations, 
31-32; stability, obstacles to, 346 

Edelman, Milton: 145-46, 421, 423 

Education: courses in, worth taking, 54; rural, 
74; prevents anarchy, 88; an art of healing, 
142-43; no unique science of, 223; and liberal 
arts, 288, 290; ends of, multiplied, 385; 
paradox of, regarding scholars, 385; not 
uniquely existent, 394; standards of, writers 
seeking to raise, 394; history and theory of, 
394; complaints against, distinguished from 
complaints against educationists, 395; of 
gifted, defective, and other special cases, 397; 
outdoor, 413; adult, 477; colleges of, do not 
collaborate with liberal arts colleges, 504; 
why necessary to man, 549-50; higher, a 
compound of growth and curriculum, 550; 
as a middle term, 609; and vocation, two 
bridges between, 611; at bottom vocational, 
611; aristocratic, in British society, 611; 
relates capabilities and vocations, 612; whole, 
and a full life, 612; religion the essence of, 
626; U.S. business attitude toward, 630. See 
also Education, College of; Education, Depart- 
ment of 

Education, College of: programs of, 377, 378, 
382; Curriculum Committee of, 383; its 
pragmatic expedients, 386; its apparent con- 
servatism, 386; interaction of persons in, 386; 
mentioned, 92, 376, 506. See also Education, 
Department of; Teacher training 

Education, Department of: citation of colleagues 
in, 235; composition of, described, 386, 387; 
mentioned, 388 
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Educational Council of 100, Inc., 393, 500, 580 

Educational Research Services, 392 

Educational Service Council, 285 

Educational system: intangible features, 8; re- 
sults of, 553 

Educationist: his attitude toward liberal arts, 288; 
his isolation, 385; his distinct vocabulary, 526; 
background in liberal arts, 526 

Egypt: as name for region, 24. See also Southern 
Illinois 

Egyptian, The, 209, 572 

Edwards, Richard, 374 

Edwards, Troy Walter, 557, 623 

Eisenhart, Luther P., 304, 507 

Elder, David, 513 

Eldorado, IIl., 496-98 

Eldorado Community Development Association, 
546 

Elective system: defined, 207; inauguration of, 
284, 286 

Elgart, Elliot, 537 

Eliot, Charles W., 271, 286 

Eliot, T. S., 360 

Ellis, Beulah N., 349, 350 

Emergency Committee on Education and De- 
fense, 176 

Emerson, Alfred E., 327 

Emigration: of area citizens, 48 

Emlen, Julian, 536 

Empedocles, 325 

Employment: of manufacturing workers, 47; 
double, 47; in commerce, 47; benefits in large 
industries, 48; technological, 49 

Engineering: program in, 433; categories of, 534 

English, Robert W., 431 

English, Department of: heterogeneity of, 348; 
collegiate work and preparatory, 348-49; its 
separate history, 349; size of, 351; Freshman 
Rhetoric, 360; course, sequences in, 361; 
struggle against illiteracy, 348 

Enrollment: under Shryock, 60; estimates of 
future, 137; during Korean War, 156; effects 
of, 175; and per capita expenditure, 175 

Erickson, Carl E., 407 

Ernst, Ernestine, 527 

Erosion, 101 

Ervin, Kenneth, 454, 537 

Etheridge, Frances D., 411 

Etheridge, Robert, 561 

Etherton, Lucile H., 184 
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Etherton, Robert C., 508 

Euclid, 488 

Euclidean geometry, 305 

Evans, Lura E., 411 

Everest, Harvey W., 7, 374 

Experience: joined to learning, 87; given by 
institution, 225 

Experts: defined, 223 

Extension: program in, 124, 471; enrollment in, 
472; credit courses of, 473. See also Extension, 
Division of 

Extension, Division of: courses and enrollment 
in, 541; teacher institutes and conferences, 541; 
mentioned, 477, 492, 601 


Fabius, 192 

Faculty: served by campus, 9; establishes prece- 
dents, 91; putative attitude of Southern’s, 121; 
essential duties as administrators, 161; its 
powers, 162; relations with public, 163; 
autonomy of, 164, 168; meetings of, 164; 
will of, 166; definition of, 213; no general 
ascription of, 214; not necessarily conservative, 
215; hiring of, 215, 224, 227; effects of in- 
spection and promotion systems on, 229; and 
social clubs, 238; and administration, 240; 
tenure, conditions of, 241, 242; and public, 
251, 252; does not select presidents, 258; 
status and payroll classifications of, 268; and 
ladder of opportunity, 270; and planning of 
curriculum, 276; as research workers and 
teachers, 352, 485; proper function of, 577. 
See also Faculty members; Professor 

Faculty Council, 136, 164, 264, 504 

Faculty members: new, 135; geographic origin 
of, 209; as migratory workers, 214; traits 
absent from, 214, 215; four groups of present, 
216; numbers of early, 224; male and female, 
224, early, with degrees, 224; attitude re- 
garding bargaining, 231; social life, 236; care 
of homes, 236; best promotions, where found, 
243; their friendship, 244; their mutual 
respect, 244; attitude toward, 251, 252, 591; 
characterized by Veblen, 259; attitudes of, 
259, 278 

Faculty Procedures Committee, 152 

Faculty Senate, 90, 113, 119 

Fair, Eugene R., 124, 376 
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Family life: divergencies of opinion arising in, 
46; decentralization and instability of, 46; 
stabilization of, 428; and drop-outs, 558; 
distractions of, 567; tight, in rural communi- 
ties, 568; leaving of, a maturing experience, 
568; and authoritarianism, 578; and reading, 
584; city, compared to rural, 585; of parents 
and of spouse, juncture between, 590 

Faner, Robert D., 68, 240, 254, 352-54, 464, 538 

Farlow, Helen, 112 

Farmers: problems of, 26, 31; economic con- 
ditions of, 32, 33, 36; independence of, 39; 
in Civil War period, 55; part-time work of, 
105; sons and daughters of, who go to college, 
622. See also Farming 

Farming: depends on area rainfall, 28; income 
from, 30, 47; limited mechanization possible, 
30; and grassland, 31; and methods of culti- 
vation, 31; surplus in, 31; belt, 31; low in- 
comes from, 31; and livestock, 31; employ- 
ment in, 47; economic results of bad con- 
ditions, 465; and popular silviculture, 539; 
scientific, 605. See also Farmers 

Farr, Leah, 561 

Fear, Jerry, 264 

Federal Communications Commission, 452 

Federal Writers’ Project, 100, 103, 104, 106, 266, 
524 

Fees: effect of not raising, 556; problem of, at 
Southern, 565 

Fehrmann, Benjamin C., 539 

Feirich, Charles E., 255 

Felmley, David, 154, 472 

Felts, William Troy, 302 

Ferrero, Guglielmo, 167, 259 

Fielding, Henry, 359 

Finamore, Frank J., 511 

Finance: problems of, 137 

Fine Arts Festivals, 537 

Fiscal procedures, 125 

Fischer, Gilbert R., 461, 462 

Fishback, Woodson W., 268, 392, 527 

Fisher, R. A., 215, 540 

Fisheries and Wild Life Research Project, 101 

Fish Research Laboratory, 327 

Fitzpatrick, Eugene D., 396, 397, 528, 529 

Fleischer, Leon, 249 

Fligor, R. Jean, 391 

Fluoridation, 43 

Fluorspar, 39 
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Fly, W. C., 196 

Flying Corps, 436 

Foerster, Norman, 257, 479 

Folklore, 356 

Folk music, 459 

Folktales, 359 

Folk traditions, 43 

Foltz, David, 538 

Food preparation: difficulties of: 428 

Food selection, 532 

Football field, 16 

Foote, Charles L., 124, 326, 512, 513 

Foote, Florence M., 326, 327, 513 

Foreign languages, 68. See also Language 

Foreign Languages, Department of, 363-67 

Foreign literature, 363 

Forel, Auguste, 588 

Forest Research Unit, 176, 262 

Forests, 32 

Forman, Robert B., 538 

Forster, Mary, 184 

Foundations, 262 

Fourastié, Jean, 102 

Fox, Ben, 521 

Francis, Emma, 420 

Franklin, Cecil C., 406, 407, 414, 530 

Franklin, Marcile, 525 

Franklin County, 35 

Fraternity System, 572 

Freeberg, William, 406, 413, 414 

Freedom, academic. See Academic freedom and 
coercion 

Freehand drawing, 453 

Freeman, Reino S., 327 

French, George Hazen, 23, 311, 512 

Freshman assemblies, 442 

Freshman Assemblies Committee, 248 

Freshman English, 349 

Freud, Sigmund, 322, 323 

Friedenberg, Edgar Z., 542 

Froebel, Friedrich, 373 

Fromm, Erich, 628 

Frontier, 342 

Fulkerson, Elbert, 135, 253, 305 

Fuller, Margaret, 356 

Fuller, R. Buckminster, 272 

Fults, Anna Carol, 107, 425, 533 

Funds: in home economics, 533; research, 544 

Furniss, Edgar S., 542 

Furr, Wallace, 387 
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Gallegly, Robert L., 180, 262, 531 

Gallington, Ralph O., 534 

Galton, Francis, 215 

Gamma Delta, 626 

Gannett, Lewis, 505 

Garbutt, Cameron W., 50, 51, 106, 107, 446 

Gardner, Harvey, 528 

Geddes, Patrick, 545 

Gellerman, Louis W., 389 

Gene conversion, 510 

General education: for underclassmen, 92; pro- 
gram of, 286; objectives of, 286; use of, 479; 
need for, 630; mentioned, 282. See also 
Education 

General Electric, 631 

Genus: priority of, 319 

Geography, Department of: titles in, 331; 
work in, 331; field trips of, 332; mentioned, 488 

Geology Department, 515 

George, Walter, 533 

Gersbacher, Willard M., 326, 512, 513 

Giant City State Park, 26, 238, 509, 536 

G. I. Bill of Rights, 176, 559 

Gibbon, Edward, 341 

Gideonse, Harry D., 503, 518 

Giedion, S., 96 

Gilbert, John P., 325, 512 

Gilligan, Edmund, 629 

Ginzberg, Eli, 106 

Gissing, George, 357 

Glacial material: effect of , 101 

Glazer, Nathan, 105 

Goethe, Wolfgang von, 89, 112, 365 

Goldiamond, Israel, 511 

Government, Department of: history of, 333-38; 
local Government center, 336; title of, 515; 
jobs for graduates, 605; mentioned, 341 

Graduate assistants: use of, 507 

Graduate Council, 482, 484, 485, 521, 542, 544 

Graduates: reputations of, 380; moral paragons, 
conditions for being, 558; ambitions of, 598; 
main effect of college delayed on, 598, 611; 
in philosophy, need for higher degree, 605; 
in history, job opportunities, 605; holding 
degrees in education, need for, 606; destinies 
of, 607, 608; mobility of, 610; deterioration 
of, alleged, 629; of social science, their sub- 
sequent careers, 631; their external advantages, 
632; Southern Illinois, the number who live 
in, 632 
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Graduate School: doctorates required for teach- 
ing in, 226; effect of, on faculty-student 
relation, 245; instruction in, 481; size of, 483; 
dean of, 483; functions and results, 484; selec- 
tive admission to, 528; mentioned, 542 

Graduate student: major and minor programs 
for, 543 

Graduation exercises, 16 

Graham, Jack W., 564 

Graves, Louise F., 411 

Great Books program, 446 

Green, Dwight H., 76, 79, 83, 249, 444 

Greenleaf, Elizabeth, 626 

Griffin, Archie, 528 

Griffith, Coleman: 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 111 

Griffith, Will, 104, 120, 123, 127, 253, 267 

Grinnell, John Erle, 377, 523-24 

Gross, Chalmer, 508 

Grubb, Donald R.., 443 

Griinewald, Matthias, 537 

Guidance, Department of, 398, 528 

Guidance and Special Education, Department of, 
395-98 

Gum, Wanda Newsum, 398, 624 

Gunderson, John J., 432 

Gunther, John, 101, 166 

Gymnasium, 11, 16 

Gymnosperms, 312 


Haddock, Ruth, 561 

Hadley, Elbert H., 124, 301, 372 

Halderson, Oliver K., 439, 440 

Hall, Dilla, 305 

Hall, Earl R., 526 

Hall, Emerson, 388 

Hall, G. Stanley, 380 

Hall, Hal, 389 

Hall, Samuel, 373 

Hamburger, Viktor, 512 

Hamlin, Talbot Faulkner, 98 

Hammer, Carl, Jr., 521 

Hammond, Herrick, 99 

Hand, George H.: his character and earlier 
career, 173; and E. V. Miles, Jr., their func- 
tions compared, 174; newspaper defense of, 
261; mentioned, 178, 185, 189. See also Vice 
President for Business Affairs 

Hardy, Godfrey, 607 
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Harlan, William H., 345 

Harper, Charles A., 255, 256, 503, 506, 522, 523, 
533, 541 

Harper, Robert A., 100, 101, 331, 332 

Harper, William Rainey, 472 

Harris, Jesse W., 51, 75, 106, 107, 356, 520 

Harris, Robert T., 368, 521 

Harris, Stanley E., 332, 515 

Harris, William Torrey, 43, 374 

Harrisburg, Ill., 26 

Harrison, Virginia Hall, 434 

Hart, Willard C., 22, 534 

Hartley, David, 358 

Hartman, Gerhard, 534 

Hartwig, Hellmut A., 124, 223, 364, 365, 366, 521 

Harvard Report, 375, 505, 518 

Harvard University, 478 

Hasse, Edmund, 532, 545, 546 

Hauf, Harold D., 96, 97 

Havemann, Ernest, 622, 629, 631, 632 

Hay, Raeburn. See Wood, Richardson 

Health Education, Department of, 398-402, 559, 
577 OS 

Health sciences, 402 

Hearing and speech. See Speech 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 43, 285, 520 

Heilbrunn, L. V., 508 

Hell Week, 572 

Hendricks, Albert H., 509 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich, 373, 386, 522 

Herodotus, 619 

Hero of Alexandria, 289 

Hess, Carroll V., 540 

Heusner, William W., Jr., 529 

Hickson, Elizabeth C., 357 

Higher Education Commission of Illinois, 255 

Highet, Gilbert, 230, 268 

Highway system: of Southern Illinois, 4-5, 13, 
30, 37-38, 43, 501 

Hill, Chance, 22, 99 

Hinners, Scott W., 540 

Hinrichs, Marie A., 113, 320, 398, 399, 400, 576 

Hippocrates, 576 

Hiskey, Marshall S., 395-96, 397 

History, Department of, 68, 281, 338-40, 341 

Hobbes, Thomas, 65, 152, 342 

Hoffman, Paul M., 419 

Hog-calling, 480 

Holabird, Root, and Burgee, 99 

Holbein, Hans, 537 
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Holbrook, Josiah, 471 

Holder, Lynn C., 406, 410, 529, 535 

Hollada, Bill, 530 

Hollénberger, Inez, 411 

Holt, Edgar Allen, 109, 334, 339 

Homecoming, 601, 610 

Home Economics, Department of, 423-28, 531, 
fs 

Home Economics High School Day, 426 

Home Management House, 424 

Homogeneity: principle of, 262 

Honors Day, 252 

Horticulture Station, 540 

Hospitals: shortage of, 534 

Horner, Henry, 61, 72, 73 

Horney, Karen, 594 

Horrell, C. William, 186, 443, 536 

Hosner, John F., 114, 467 

House Education Committee, 81 

Housing: a matter of concern for University, 12; 
for girls, 18; local landlords and, 18; Lay’s 
efforts to improve, 123; veterans’, 123, 136, 
185; student, 136; four types of, for professors, 
236; state subsidized, 568; private, 568; group, 
disadvantages of, 569; standards for, 570; 
regulations for, 586; and racial question, 622; 
English system, 624; in Carbondale, 624-25; 
co-operative, 625 

Hovey, Charles E., 374 

Howe, William A., 17, 98, 174, 534 

Howell, J. Will, 77, 82 

Huckleberry, Alan W., 254 

Hull, John, 265 

Humane letters, 279 

Humanities, 18 

Humble, Keith, 541 

Hunsinger, Paul, 267, 446 

Hutchins, Robert M., 249, 289, 297, 447, 478, 
50D, 200, 517, O77, 097, 629 

Hutchison, O. Keith, 102, 105 

Hygiene, 43 


Illinois: state of, as a whole, 24-25; population 
of, 42 

Illinois Agricultural Association, 136 

Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, 469 

Illinois Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 412 
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Illinois Central, 3, 5, 30, 37, 95, 103, 590 

Illinois Commission to Study State Government, 
334 

Illinois Department of Conservation, 328 

Illinois Education Association, 75, 338 

Illinois Extended School-Community Health 
Project, 401-2 

Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, 358-59 

Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 75 

Illinois Folklore Society, 355 

Illinois Heart Association, 401 

Illinois Horticultural Experiment Station, 468 

Illinois Institute of Juvenile Research, 397 

Illinois Junior Chamber of Commerce, 78 

Illinois Natural History Survey, 329 

Illinois Ordnance Plant, 477. See also Crab 
Orchard 

Illinois Post-War Planning Commission, 257 

Illinois School Problems Commission No. 2, 335 

Illinois School Problems Commission No. 3, 335 

Illinois State Health Laboratory, 511 

Illinois State Historical Society, 343 

Illinois State Horticulture Society, 468 

Illinois State Legislature: as source of building 
funds, 10; passes Strip Mining Act, 36; Senate, 
76; Senate Committee of the Whole, 78; 
Senate Education Committee, 81; House of 
Representatives, 83; in relation to Southern, 
153; does not legislate regarding means, 153; 
rate of appropriations, for Southern, 175, 176; 
state teachers colleges appropriations, 175; 
appropriations for capital expansion, 175; and 
Southern’s presidents, 177; Senate Finance 
Committee, 179; power over Southern, 240; 
approach to, 257; preparation of budget for, 
261, 263; mentioned, 71, 433 

Illinois State Normal University, 154, 373, 471, 
Be 

Illiteracy, 43 

Immigrants: hierarchies of, 41 

Impressionists, 462 

Indians, 207, 267 

Individualism: paradox of, 46 

Industrial development, 34 

Industrial economy, 290 

Industrial Education, Department of, 16, 142, 
429-33, 531 

Industrial relations, 145 

Industrial Revolution, 475 

Industrial workers, 39 
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Industry: heavy, 25; food manufacturing, 34; 
printing, 34; light, 38; concentration of, 38; 
hampered by expensive electric power, 38; 
capitalization of, 39; shop system in, 48; decay 
of coal, 48; distribution of, 48; disadvantages 
for training, 474; and need for skills, 474; role 
of worker in, 474; looks to schools for training, 
475; criticism of, 478; function of technical 
management in, 505; hires graduates, 603; 
and business, jobs in, 604; offers jobs to 
mathematicians, 605 

Information Service, 269, 499-501, 555, 623 

Ingli, Donald A., 197 

Inglis, Samuel M., 57, 349 

Inhabitants: and Southern Illinois University, 5; 
stability of, 40; passivity of, 40; heterogeneity 
of, 40; native American, 41; Anglo-Saxon 
origins of, 41, 50; of German extraction, 41, 
103; of 31 counties, 42; distribution of, 42; 
immigration and effect on, 44; local differ- 
ences of, 45; early American stock, 45; con- 
stellation of habits of, 45; shyness and stolidity 
of, 45; lack of defeatism, 45; their economic 
misfortunes, 45; their individualism, 45; 
mountain folk, their origins in, 45; old, pre- 
dominance of, 46; young, emigration of, 46; 
attitude toward economic conditions, 48; 
their American names, 50; their speech, 50; 
French settlers, 103; characterology, problem 
of, 104; Alsace-Lorraine, settlers from 107-8; 
with German names, 108; effect of do-good 
attitude on, 141. See also Southern Illinois 

Inheritance mechanisms, 317 

Inquiry: served by campus planning, 11; in- 
dependent, 204; as logical process, 220; 
theoretic, its applications, 312; administration 
of, 485; and forming of mind, 599; double- 
ended method of, 613; literal method of, 617. 
See also Investigation; Knowledge; Research 

Instruction: served by campus planning, 11; 
problem of, for Southern, 51-52; the teacher 
as a means of, 168; as used at Southern, 188; 
in Southern Illinois, 210; proportion of 
budget for, 261; objection to unidirectional, 
272; and curriculum, 276; order of, 479; hour 
credits for, 479; part-time, 610 

Instructional Aids Council, 258, 264 

Intellect, 583 

Intellectual: virtues, 249, 594; training, 272; 
meet, 405; faculties, 549; competitiveness, 557; 
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development, 591; habits, 611, 613; conscience, 
626 

Intelligence test, 561 

International Business Machines, 203, 266 

Investigation: procedures of, 220; relative to 
culture, 220; defined, 220. See also Inquiry; 
Research 

Isaacs, J., 545 

Isbell, Paul W., 174, 185, 263, 264 

Isocrates, 446 


Jacobi, Jolanda, 271 

Jackson County, Ill., 27 

Jackson County Cancer Society, 401 

James, William, 322, 380, 488 

Jamison, Alis Glen, 254 

Jaquish, John H., 459 

Jarrett, Hazel, 184 

Jarrett, James L., 521 

Jerome, Charles W., 265 

Jevons, William Stanley, 386 

Jobs: professional, percentage of, 602; opportu- 
nities for, 603; primary division of, 604; in 
industry, for chemists, 605; average salaries 
for, 606 

Johnson, Donald B., 371 

Johnson, George L., 371 

Johnson, Hester L., 434 

Johnson, Joseph K., 105, 124, 345 

Johnson, Marvin E., 432 

Johnson, W. G., 519 

Joint Alumni Council, 600 

Jones, Burtis Lyle, 546 

Jones, C. F., 514 

Jones, Grace E., 423, 424 

Jones, W. H. S., 625 

Josse, Jane, 528 

Journalism, Department of, 443-45 

Journalism Council, 258 

Joyce, James, 360, 365, 545 

Jung, Carl Gustav, 271 

Jungers, Jack Robert, 95 

Junior Colleges, 81 


K aeiser, Margaret, 312, 509 
Kalnins, Katherine, 626 
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Kammlade, William, G., 540 

Kant, Immanuel, 355, 395, 488 

Kaplan, Harold M., 320, 321, 511 

Kaplan, Leo, 311 

Kappa Onicron Phi, 426 

Kappa Phi Kappa, 118 

Karraker, Guy, 261 

Kaskaskia River, 25 

Keepper, Wendell E., 102, 467, 470, 538, 539 

Kellaway, Richard A., 546 

Keller, Kent, 70, 110 

Kelley, J. Charles, 204, 205, 206, 267, 345, 621 

Kelley, Noble H., 322, 323, 511, 628 

Kellogg, Thelma Louise, 357 

Kellogg Foundation, W. K., 400, 401, 529 

Kennedy, Frank R., 515 

Kennedy, Jesse L., 340 

Kenner, Morton, 305 

Kenney, David T., 337, 338, 543 

Kerley, Ruby, 265 

Kesnar, Maurits, 124, 358, 460, 461, 537 

Kessler, Minnie Jane Fryar, 349 

Kilpatrick, William Heard, 526 

King, Patricia, 184 

Kipling, Rudyard, 351 

Kitchen, James, 516 

Kite, Grace E., 265 

Kittredge, George Lyman, 269 

Kitts, Leonard, 537 

Klein, Arthur J., 152, 261 

Klein, Maynard, 538 

Klein Report, 152, 164, 173, 545 

Klimstra, Willard D., 144, 267, 328, 329, 513 

Klingberg, Frank L., 334, 337, 515 

Knaus, G. Sanderson, 455, 457, 537 

Kneller, George F., 258 

Knowledge: socio-economic setting of, 52; its 
homogeneity, modified, 52; temporal mat- 
rices of, 52; as habit of knower, 52; com- 
munication of, 52; and teaching, 52; unity of, 
168; principles and rules of, 170; pragmatic 
judgment and application of, 171; of concrete 
universal, 206; system of, 217; unity of ideas, 
217; freshness of, 217; boundaries within, 
222; types of masteries of, 222; as a tool, 271; 
and unity of curriculum, 276; means of ac- 
quisition of, 276; and public, 278; theoretical 
and practical, 284; technical and theoretical, 
284; methods of, 285; principles of, 285; in- 
ferential and associative relations between 
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principles of, 286; focus of university, 294; 
dependent upon experiment and observation, 
316; of morals and governments, 336; method 
for gaining, 386; and statistical research, 469; 
of the arts, 479; and truth, 488; and right 
action, 492; theory and practice blended in, 
541; changes in ideas constituting, 594; com- 
ponents of, 611; chief end of instruction, 611; 
of self, weak, 612; better method for gaining, 
613; elements resisting analytical, 618. See 
also Inquiry 

Koerner, Gerald J., 76 

Kohler, Iris B., 421 

Kohler, Richard J. C., 432 

Kolmer, Lee Ray, 541 

Komarovsky, Mirra, 532, 541, 625 

Krappe, Edith S., 68, 99, 352, 518-19 

Krause, Annemarie E., 331 

Kronenberger, Louis, 107, 268, 627 

Krubeck, Floyd E., 432 

Kuan-tzu, 422, 532 

Kurath, Hans, 50, 106 


Labor: strikes, 49; turnover, 72; force, 105; love 
of, the founding impulse, 619 

Laboratory School. See University School 

Labor unions: fight for rights, 22; purposes of, 
46; growth of, 48; their reputation, 49; co- 
operation with management, 49; as capitalist 
institutions, 106; attitude toward student 
workers, 183, 536; shifts of, 432 

La Brucherie, Bert, 626 

Lakes, 28, 101 

Land-grant colleges, 470 

Landis, Judson T., 345 

Language: English, as means, 347; use of, in- 
creased, 347; arts of, 348; foreign, 363; Latin, 
363; Greek, 363; German, 363; French, 363; 
Spanish, 363; modern, 363; Portuguese, 364; 
Russian, 364; art of reading of, 388; arts of, 
in relation to journalism, 442; command of, 
484; damage to English, 518; foreign, use of, 
520; psychoanalytic, 588; modern, jobs for 
students of, 605 

Lantz, Herman R.., 107, 345, 346, 517 

Larson, Henrietta, 224 

Larson, P. Merville, 445 

Lauritzen, Frederick L., 454, 456, 537 
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Lawrence, Thomas Edward, 546 

Lawson, Douglas E., 71, 97, 260, 261, 263, 376, 
377, 393, 398, 521, 524, 527, 528, 531 

Lay, Chester Frederic: purchase of barracks by, 
12; increase of campus acreage by, 12; his 
living quarters, 19; election as seventh presi- 
dent, 120; his early career, 120; temperament, 
121; relations with faculty, 121; not backed by 
State Board of Trustees, 121; major policies, 
123; success in Springfield, 123; attitude to- 
ward service to area, 123; and research, 124; 
administrative appointments, 124; subdivisions 
of colleges, 124; aims, 125; and graduate 
school, 125; local support denied to, 126; and 
systematized research, 127; investigation of, 
127; and administration, 163; purchases of land 
arranged by, 253; committees for, 253-54; 
mentioned, 21, 133, 134, 161, 189, 225, 253, 267, 
284, 295, 376, 397, 409, 416, 475, 482, 485, 600 

Lay, Harriet Lewis, 120 

Layer, Robert G., 421 

Learning: classical and modern, 44; circum- 
stances of, 52; joined to experience, 87; 
transfer of, a mangled doctrine, 88; gram- 
matical, advantage of, 520; place of, 556-57. 
See also Inquiry; Knowledge 

Lee, Ci Al iyi 

Lee, Nathaniel, 519 

LeFevre, John R., 529 

Legal Counsel, 151, 157, 255 

Léger, Ferdinand, 456 

Legislative Year, 177 

Leibniz, Gottfried, 285, 355, 373, 421 

Leighton, M. M., 414 

Lentz,. Ela: Gin. 68, 93, 96,5113 257,' 258 2260, 
267, 268, 338, 503, 523, 524, 535, 542, 560, 600 

Leonardo da Vinci Festival Committee, 249 

Lesansky, Mauricio, 537 

Lewis, William M., 144, 328, 513 

Ley, Willy, 250 

Liberal arts: Shryock’s attitude toward, 54; 
instruction in, 77; and education, 288, 504; 
defense of, 290; and liberal education, 290; 
and pre-professional programs, 297; and 
democracy in education, 374; colleges of, 
choice before, 375; used in vocational subjects, 
431; means of self expression, 447; criticism 
of industry by, 478; nature of, 480; plundered, 
506; need not be sacrificed for vocationalism, 
611; insufficient in life situations, 612 
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Liberal Arts, College of: plans for, 91; divisions 
of, 221, 298; attitude toward vocationalism, 
290; sketch of, 295; as service branch, 296, 
506; relatively unchanging, 415; majors, re- 
quirements for, 553; mentioned, 92, 309, 506 

Libonati, Roland V., 76 

Library. See University Libraries 

Life Science Building, 18, 314, 321 

Light, Llewellyn, 511 

Lincoln, Abraham, 266 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates, 41, 44 

Lindegren, Carl C., 124, 126, 221, 314, 316-19, 
317,510 96012521 

Lindegren, Gertrude, 316, 511 

Lingle, Fred K., 352, 520 

Lingle, Leland P., 406, 530 

Lippitt, Ronald A., 526 

Literacy: types of, 348 

Literary societies, 66 

Little Grassy Lake, 28, 413, 414 

Local government, 334 

Local tales, 104. See also Folklore; Folktales 

Locke, John, 358, 373, 386, 395, 504, 589 

Loess, 25 

Logan, C. C., 197 

Logan, John A., 96, 516 

Logical Positivism, 369 

Lonergan, John F. H., 21, 22, 99, 414, 534 

Long, Howard R., 443, 536 

Long Term Planning Committee, 91 

Lovejoy, Clarence E., 506 

Lovin, James, 530 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, 60 

Lowes, John Livingston, 365, 521 

Lucas, Scott W., 249 

Lucke, William H., 307 

Lyerla, O. W., 70, 81 

Lyle, William H., 511 

Lynch, Kevin, 95 

Lyons, William H., 125, 443, 499 


McAndrew, William, 16, 72, 405, 409 
McAndrew Stadium, 463, 597 
McArthur, Peter, 394 

Macaulay, Thomas B., 254, 341, 364 
McBee Keysort, 203 

McCarty, John J., 528 

McClary Dan O., 315, 316 
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McCluckie, Katherine, 184 

McCoy, Ralph E., 200, 201, 265, 403 

McCrary, Jack, 345 

McCullom Case, The, 371, 522 

McCullough, Warren, 321 

McDaniel, Wilbur C., 110, 305, 507 

McDonagh, Edward C., 110 

McDonald, W. J., 76, 111 

McDowell, Edward, 537 

McDowell Club, 459 

McGinniss, Dorothy A., 403 

McGrath, Robert A., 194, 195, 334, 371, 515 

Machiavelli, Niccolo, 259 

Machinery: farming, 30, 31; manufacturing, 34; 
integrated use of, 147 

Machines, calculating, 266, 289, 296, 474, 534. 
See also Cybernetics 

McIntosh, David S., 110, 459, 538 

McKay, Elizabeth B., 396 

McKendree College, 473 

McLeod, Archibald, 446, 449 

McLeod, Charlotte, 451 

MacMillan, Alexander R., 440, 441, 536 

McMillan, Robert W., 454, 456 

McMurry, Charles A., 523 

McNeill, Elsie, 508 

McOmber, Anne, 417 

Madrigal Singers, 463 

Magnus, Dorothy B., 357, 445 

Mahler, Gustav, 461 

Mallarmé, Stéphane, 366 


' Malone, Willis E., 267, 390 


Malpass, Leslie F., 523, 536 

Manchester, William, 261 

Manfredini, Dolores M., 265 

Mann, R. C., Mrs., 81 

Mann, Wayne, 600 

Manual training, 429 

Manufacturing: employees of, 105; demand for, 
105 

Marberry, William M., 23, 311 

Marching Band, 460 

Marckwardt, Albert, 50 

Margrave, Wendell, 460 

Marin, John, 456 

Mark, Abraham M., 203, 266, 270, 304, 305, 515 

Martin, Glenn, 406, 407, 409, 410, 411 

Mathematical Association of America, 507 

Mathematical studies, 297 

Mathematics, Department of, 302-6 
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Mathematics Club, 249 

Mausner, Bernard, 104 

Mausner, Judith, 104 

Maverick, Lewis, 421, 422, 423, 532 

Mayor, John R., 302 

Mead, Margaret, 41, 627 

Medearis, Charles M., 516 

Medical care, 48 

Meehan, Elizabeth C., 525 

Meeks, Wilkinson, 508 

Mees, John D., 384 

Melvin, Mary B., 265 

Mencius, 421 

Mendel, Gregor, 316, 317 

Mendelian geneticists, 316 

Men’s Residence Halls, 186, 622 

Meredith, George, 122, 123, 190 

Merrick, Roswell D., 401, 407, 414, 524 

Merwin, Bruce W.: his career, 118; powers as 
acting president of Southern, 118; his plans 
for vocational services, 119; qualities as ad- 
ministrator, 119; mentioned, 117, 133, 253, 
390, 602 

Meyer, Karl A., 77 

Michigan State University, 293 

Microbiology, Department of, 314, 315. See 
also Biological Research Laboratory 

Midwest Administration Center, 527 

Miles, Edward V., Jr., 22, 172, 173, 178, 260, 
262, 263, 264, 418, 420 

Military training, 435, 535, 559. See also Air 
Science, Division of 

Mill, James, 589 

Mill, John Stuart, 215, 269, 364, 368 

Miller, Richard I., 530 

Milton, John, 394, 395, 589 

Minckler, Leon Sherwood, 511, 539 

Mind, 197, 580, 583, 599 

Minerals: wasted in farming, 31; kinds of, 39; 
value of, 39 

Mining: shaft and strip, 35; accidents, 35; 
ownership of, 36; capital for, 36; rights, 36; 
safety of strip, 36; strip, 102-3; operators, 
contributions from, 330 

Mississippi River, 25, 27, 103, 147 

Mitchell, Betty Lou, 351 

Mitchell, George W,, 173, 257 

Mitchell, William, 437 

Moberly, Sir Walter, 289, 626 

Model School. See University School 
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Modern life, 489, 590, 591, 597, 599 

Modlin, Francis D., 536 

Moe, Kate E., 460, 462 

Mohlenbrock, Robert H., 101, 314, 508-9 

Money: principal use of, 159; not a property, 
170; reversion of, to state, 173; lack of, has 
hampered Southern, 616 

Montaigne, Michael de, 394 

Montana Study, 490, 492, 494 

Moore, H. Raymond, 459 

Moore, John C. B., 98, 99 

Moore, Willis, 368, 521 

Morgan, Arthur E., 142, 143, 249 

Morris, Delyte W.: eighth president of Southern, 
9; temperament, 12; extroversion of, 121; 
relation to predecessors, 128; character, 129; 
early career, 130-31; marriage to Dorothy 
Arnold Mayo, 131; concern for rhetoric, 131; 
journal publications, 131-32; attitude toward 
Southern, 132; plan for forum, 133; roots of 
administrative policy, 133; interest in welfare 
of Southern Illinois, 134; no claims of novelty, 
134; inaugural address of, 134; style as speaker, 
135; personality, 139; attitude toward area- 
based consciousness, 139; and problems of 
area, 140; asks for views of faculty, 140; con- 
ceptions of limitations of university planning, 
142; optimism regarding Southern Illinois, 
142-43; changed administrative problems, 
163; possible successor to, 164; results of 
budgetary requests, 177; attitude toward 
student help, 183; quoted, 98, 105, 105-6, 
113, 153, 257-58; mentioned, 17, 97, 161, 189, 
211, 225, 231, 254, 255, 264, 269, 382, 468, 
475, 485, 488, 531, 545, 558, 597 

Morris, Dorothy Arnold, 131 

Morrison, Vernon G., 418, 421, 423 

Morton, John Robert, 541 

Morton, Ward M., 334, 335 

Mount Vernon, Ill., 337, 536, 593 

Mowry, James B., 468, 469, 540 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 463 

Muckelroy, Renzo E., 466, 538 

Mueller, Robert E., 460, 462 ‘ 

Muller, Robert H., 20, 199, 200, 201, 265, 402, 

~ 460, 462 

Mumford, Lewis, 545 

Mundkur, Balaji D., 315 

Municipal governments, 336 

Murdale Airport, 235, 441 
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Murphysboro, IIl., 26 

Music, Department of, 458-64 
Music Under the Stars, 463, 610 
Mutations, 318 

Muzzey, Dorothy M., 411 
Muzzey, M. T., 508 


Nash, Jay B., 407 

National Association of Schools of Music, 210, 
461 

National Association of University Extension, 
471 

National Council of Teachers of English, 362 

National Defense Act, 436 

National Education Association, 429 

National Restaurant Association, 533 

National War Labor Board, 145 

National Youth Administration, 567 

Natural History, Department of, 466 

Nature and art, 23 

Neal, Charles D., 124, 379, 382, 384, 385, 524, 
525, 526 

Neckers, James W., 110, 111, 262, 300, 506, 631 

Neely, Charles, 104, 520 

Neely, Julia J., 358, 537 

Nelson, Lois H., 184 

Nelson, Randall, 516 

Nepotism, 321 

Nescience, 247 

Neufeld, Anna K., 364 

Neurospora, 126, 316 

Newman Club, 626 

New Mexico Highlands University, 293 

Newspapers: attitude toward conversion to 
university, 82; coverage of Peach Day queens, 
499; 

News releases: balance between serious and 
popular, 499; on Department of Health 
Education, 529; on athletics, 530; and photo- 
graphs, 546; not carried by small town papers, 
586 

New Student Week, 562, 585 

Newton, Isaac, 488 

Nickell, Vernon L., 260-61, 525 

Nixon, Richard, 247 

Nolen, Russell M., 418, 420, 472 

Norge Manufacturing Company, 511 

Normal Course, 349 
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Normal Schools: awkward position of, 379; 
aims of, in industrial arts, 430; disappearance 
of, 526 

Normal University, 216. See also Illinois State 
Normal University; Southern Illinois Normal 
University 

North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 125, 261, 267 

Nursing, 434 

Nursing, School of, 91 

Nursing Education, Department of, 434, 531 

Nutrition of children, 48 


Orakes, Russell E., 536 

Ockham’s Razor, 92 

Odaniell, John Robert, 601, 629, 930 

Office Machine Repair Service, 185 

Office of Naval Research, 315 

Office of Student Affairs. See Student Affairs, 
Office of 

Ogden, Suzie F., 418 

Ogur, Maurice, 315, 318, 511 

Ohio River, 27 

Oil: production, 34-35; fields, 34 

Old Main, 4, 9, 10, 11, 13-14, 15, 280, 283, 341, 
472 

Old Normal, 11, 13-14, 151-52, 555 

Old Shawneetown, IIl., 485 

Olney, Ill, 55, 540 

Olson, Delmar W., 431 

Olson, Howard W., 541 

Olsson, Phillip H., 461, 462 

Olympic Games, 586 

O’Neill, Eugene, 585 

Operating budget, 123, 138 

Oratory, 44, 109 

Orchards: conversion to, 33 

Ordeal: defined, ix; in overhaul of courses, 382; 
as interpreted by Information Service, 499; 
careers of graduates, the second chief, 596 

Organic cellular change, 318 

Ortega y Gasset, 259 

Ott, Loretta, 561 

Outdoor Education, Department of. See Re- 
creation and Outdoor Education, Department 
of 

Outdoor recreation, 139, 145, 413 

Ozarks, Illinois, 4, 25 
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Pain, Louise, 537 

Palermo, David S., 511 

Palmer, John M., 96 

Pan American Festival, 272 

Panic of 1893, 555 

Panty Raid of 1952, 587 

Paracelsus, Theophrastus, 316 

Pardee, Charles J., 516 

Parents: of students, callings of, 552; authori- 
tarianism of, 563; who have themselves gone 
to college, 622 

Pareto, Vilfredo, 166, 259, 572 

Paris, Gus E., 516 

Parkhill, Earl Eugene, 186 

Parking Committee, 138 

Parkinson, Daniel B., 7, 58, 59, 265, 301 

Parkinson Laboratory, 4, 9, 11, 16, 300 

Parr, Sam, 328 

Parrington, Vernon L., 356 

Parrish, John B., 420 

Parry, Douglas, 529 

Pathael, Lloyd L., 529 

Patriarchal Order, 46 

Patton, David H., 519 

Paul, Julius, 515 

Peacock, Vera L., 110, 364, 520, 521 

Peale, Rembrandt, 453 

Peano, Giuseppe, 507 

Peano Postulates, 304 

Pearson, Karl, 215 

Peers, Allison. See Truscot, Bruce 

Peirce, Charles Sanders, 521 

Peithmann, Irvin M., 206, 266, 267 

Pennsylvanian Rocks, 26 

Percentile ratings, 628 

Perennialists, 87 

Perkins and Will, 570, 625 

Personnel Office, 123, 124, 174, 182 

Pestalozzi, Heinrich, 373, 386, 429 

Peters, Everett R., 81 

Peterson, Louis C., 429, 430 

Petroff, Louis, 345, 346, 420 

Phelps, William Neal, 267, 396, 397, 528 

Phi Beta Kappa, 462, 525 

Philanthropies, 568 

Phillips, Frances K., 399, 400, 401 

Philosophy, Department of, 287, 367-71, 521 

Photographic Service, 185, 186 

Physical Education: and sciences, 403; theory of, 
403, 404; teacher training in, 408; inter- 
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collegiate athletic program of, 408; elective 
intramural program of, 408; and sexes, 410-12; 
totality of game situation, 411; credit for 
military service, 559 

Physical Education for Men, Department of, 
407-8 

Physical Education for Women, Department of, 
411-12 

Physical Exercises and Vocal Music, Department 
of, 404, 458 

Physics, Department of, 16, 306-9, 507, 508 

Physiology, Department of, 319-21, 400 

Pick-Sloan Plan, 335-36 

Pierce, J. M., 363-64 

Pitkin, Minnie Mae, 184 

Pitkin, William B., 242, 340, 420, 516 

Placement Service, 142, 376, 602, 603, 624 

Plant, physical: order of construction in, 15; 
maintenance of, 17, 44, 73; workers, 98; 
Director of, 98; a means for president, 159; 
danger of obsolescence, 177 

Plater, Bill, 503 

Plato, 86, 256, 257, 272, 296-97, 325, 489, 504, 
621 

Platt, Charles R., 537 

Playhouse, 450 

Plummer, John F., 534 

Political Science, Department of, 333. See also 
Government, Department of 

Polyploidy, 318 

Poore, William D., 182 

Population: migratory working, 40; density, 40; 
of run-down areas, 42; future increase of, 42; 
age levels of, 46; return of native, to area, 46; 
homogeneity of, 50; native born, 50; con- 
genital defects in, 448. See also Inhabitants; 
Southern Illinois 

Portz, Herbert L., 541 

Poston, Richard Waverly, 124, 493, 496, 501 

Potthoff, Edward, 144, 255 

Powell, Paul, 75, 629 

Power, Esther, 355 

Practice School. See University School 

Practice teaching, 132, 524. See also Teacher 
Training; University School 

Preformation of genes, 318 

President: social function of, 19; administrative 
office, 19; salary of, 121; duties of, 157; should 
be competitive, 158; and art of ruling, 158; 
in function, personifies American traits, 158; 
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not acquisitive, 158; his chief functions, 159; 
and contracts, 159; and curriculum, 159-60; 
rhetoric of, 160; is academic man in essence, 
161; distractions faced by, 161; authority of, 
256; obligations of, 258; not selected by 
faculty, 258; sectarian pressures upon, 579. 
See also Administration; Board of Trustees 

President’s Highway Safety Committee, 401 

President’s House, 19, 238 

President’s Office, 248 

Price, Dalias A., 124, 331, 332, 513-14 

Products: types of economic, 33; secondary ex- 
port, 38; types of industrial, 102; agricultural, 
low output of, 465. See also Industry; Mining; 
Oil 

Professions, 604, 609 

Professor: as a type, 213, 216; preparation of, 
216; needs sense of expedient, 220; as Lecker- 
bissenkoster, out of place, 223; and knowledge, 
223-24; shortage of, 227; an active free man, 
229; and money, 230; as migratory worker, 
231, 242; more mobile than student, 236; his 
friendly impulses, 236; social life of, 237; and 
freedom, 237; selection of, 239; estimate of, 
242, 243, 245; his task the removal of nescience, 
247; and political sympathies, 247; sabbatical, 
uses of, 270; earnings, drop in, 270; con- 
formity in, 282; broadening of, 284; and 
living standards, 565 

Promotions, 228, 229 

Proofs and inductions, 113 

Proportions: qualitative and quantitative, 7-8; 
and planning, 8; of teacher to learner, 8; of 
administrators to faculty, 8; of trustees to 
business management, 8; of student to in- 
structor, 8; of town to University, 8; of 
professors to students, 11; of vertical to hori- 
zontal, 11; of open space to enclosed, 11; of 
spaces to persons, 12; of flat and steep, 26; 
of workers to population needs, 47; of em- 
ployable persons to requirements, 48; of 
faculty members to population, 75; between 
potential students and capital expenditures, 
77; and disproportions, 171; their importance 
in business, 174; between total expenditure 
and total instruction, 174; between University 
and nonacademic staff, 183; defined, 276; in 
curriculum, 276; of level to total land, 465; 
of functions and numbers, 489; of students 
from Southern Illinois and those from else- 
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where, 551-52; of children of college-educated 


parents, 552; of Negro to white students, 553; 


of non-white students, 553; of men to women 
students, 574; of Protestantand Catholic persons, 
581;0f Republicansto Democrats, incollege,626 


Protocol, 161 

Psychiatric treatment, 564 

Psychological Services Center, 511 

Psychology, Department of, 322-24, 581 

Public: attitude toward academic life, 126, 604; 
its right to know, 500 

Public Law 16, 176, 559 

Public Law 346, 176, 559 

Public Law 879, 536 

Public relations. See University and public 

Public schools: teachers in, double as miners, 47; 
of Southern Illinois, inadequate, 48; boards of, 
standardized, 335; teachers of English in, 349; 
preparation in English offered by, 361; and 
modern languages, 366; county superintendent 
system for, 379; certification of teachers, 379; 
two kinds of, 380; courses in administration 
of, 381; buildings for, 389; county institutes, 
390; certificates for teaching in, 525; con- 
solidation of, 527; system of, 527; segregated, 
in Carbondale, 553; visited, 555; requests 
from, 603; pre-college visitation of, 623; per- 
centile ratings of graduates going to college, 
628. See also Teacher training 

Pugh, Orwin H., 96, 256 

Pulley, Charles M., 19, 22, 98-99, 174, 625 

Pulliam, Mabel, 99, 535, 569, 570, 622, 624, 625 

Pulliam, Roscoe: efforts to augment physical 
facilities, 12; attitude toward athletics, 16; 
successor to Shryock, appointment as, 71; 
and dropping of “Normal,” 71; family of, 
71; student at Southern, 72; character, 72; 
marriage, 72; sixth president of Southern 
Illinois University, 72; Democratic connec- 
tions, 72; problems of as administrator, 73; 
value to Southern, 73, 301; death, 73, 74; 
his list of Southern’s needs, 73, 93; his rhetoric, 
73-74; inaugurates campaign, 74; on con- 
version, 81; administration, 84; as administra- 
tor, 84, 90, 93, 163; promotion of democracy, 
84; and committee system, 84; social charac- 
ter, 84; intellectual habits, 84-85; faith in 
education, 85; publications, 85; educational 
theory, 85; view of society, 85-86; on leisure, 
86; view of educational institutions, 86; on 
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democracy and numbers, 86; distrust of 
military training, 86; view of industrial 
society, 86; on liberty, 86; view of technology, 
86; notion of social controls, 87; of industrial 
plant, 87; his fear of fascism, 87; views of 
educational content, 87; discomfort with 
classics, 87; joins experience and learning, 
87; on success, 88; on educational means, 88; 
on federal subventions, 88; on money, 88; 
position of research, 89; organization of 
University under, 90; objectives for Uni- 
versity, 90-91; on group and_ individual 
decisions, 94; views Southern as regional in- 
stitution, 126; mentioned, 21, 110, 112, 117, 
205, LOF OLD lL 04,) 176, 221 225. 228 ests 
240, 284, 301, 306, 334, 376, 380, 384, 397, 
408, 475, 482, 485, 488, 570, 632, 609 

Purchases: approval of, 180; system of, 181 

Purchasing Agent, 178, 182, 263 

Purchasing Office, 181 

Purdy, J. R., 302, 507 


Quadrangles, 013316, 23 
Quesnay, Francois, 421, 422 
Quigley, Eileen Elliot, 425, 428, 533 


Racial discrimination, 127 

Radio and Television, Department of, 451-52 

Radio stations, 390, 451 

Rafalko, J. Stanley, 512 

Rafferty, Janet, 324 

Ragsdale, Ted R., 68, 388, 526, 527 

Rahe, Harves C. 531 

Railroads: system of, 34; Class I, 37; an economic 
blessing, 37; connections between, 37-38, 45 

Rainbow, Raymond S., Jr., 354 

Raines, Donald Ivan, 530 

Randall, Ferris S., 265 

Randle, William L., 477, 541 

Randolph, Victor R., 388, 526, 623 

Rapatz, Gabriel Louis, 511 

Raso, Anthony, 626 

Ratzel, Friedrich, 333 

Raymond, Mary Alice, 453 

Recreation and Outdoor Education, Depart- 
ment of, 531 
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Rector, Alice Phillips, 566, 624 

Reed, Alex, 466, 538, 539 

Reed, H. T., 436 

Reeder, Paul, 256-57 

Rees, Betty, 546 

Reforestation, 101, 262 

Registrar, Office of, 126, 193, 195 

Rehn, Henry J., 416, 418, 419, 420, 531 

Reinert, Harry F., Jr., 521 

Religion: interest in, 279; teaching of, 279; 
minor sequence in, 372; convictions regard- 
ing, 479; at Southern, 580; legality of teach- 
ing of, 522; conflicts regarding, 581; in higher 
learning, 626 

Rendleman, John S., 151, 182, 255, 256, 337, 
338 

Renfro, E. R., 600 

Renner, George T., II, 513, 514 

Renner, George T., III, 513, 514 

Renzaglia, Guy A., 511 

Report on the Economic Resources of Eldorado, 
Illinois, 496 

Research: facilities for, 18; on land reclamation, 
36; Southern Illinois, the chief problem for, 
91-52; traditions of, 90, 485; organization 
of under Lay, 124; aids to, 143; program of, 
144; pure and applied, 146; institute, 147; 
subsidy by business and society, 176; total 
expenditure for, 176; relation to instruction, 
188; and conceptual frameworks, 215; urge 
to conform in, 215; administrative side of, 181, 
219; publication of, 219; motives for con- 
ducting, 220; its zetetic side, 220; and in- 
quiry, 220; and teaching, 222; team, 222, 544; 
plans for stimulating, 222; decline in, 228; 
approval of time for, 233; opportunity and 
funds for, 241, 243; emphasis upon, 294; 
statistical calculations in, 266; botanical, 312; 
and statistics, 317; co-operative, 327; in- 
exactitude in, 328; in agronomy and horti- 
culture, 465, 468, 469; cost of, 180, 506; pro- 
jects, two types of, 544 

Resettlement Administration, 28 

Residence Halls, 22, 568, 569, 570 

Resnick, Robert, 461, 462 

Rheinhardt, Siegfried, 537 

Richardson, Charles E., 529 

Ridgeway, Marian E., 334, 335 

Ridgeway, Thomas S., 257 

Riesman, David, 46, 214, 215, 239, 627, 631 
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Rigney, Carl, 508 

Rimbaud, Arthur, 365 

Ripley, Joseph, 536 

Rivers, 27, 36-37, 45 

Roach, Lula D., 454 

Robbins, Buren C., 451, 536 

Roberts, C. W., 519 

Robinson, Henry Morton, 258 

Rockefeller Foundation, 490 

Rodabaugh, Louis D., 124, 304, 507 

Rogers, Carl R., 398 

Rogge, William M., 570 

Roland Hayes Club, 537 

Roosevelt, Eleanor R., 249 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 191, 343 

Rose, Homer, 431 

Ross, Arthur L., 184 

ROTC, 441, 436, 438, 439-40. See also Air 
Science, Division of 

Roth, Fred Warner, 540 

Roth, Julius A., 542 

Rotter, Julian, 324 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 373, 394, 395, 589 

Rugg, Harold O., 270, 504, 528 

Rural Education, 391 

Rural Studies, Division of, 416, 464, 539 

Russell, Ivan L., 396 

Russell, John Dale, 179, 231, 260, 261, 262, 263, 
531, 546, 624 

Ryle, Gilbert, 271 


Saccharomyces, 316 

St. Louis, Mo.: as a market, 34; and William 
Torrey Harris, 43; mentioned, 499 

St. Louis Post Dispatch, 111 

Salaries: under Shryock, 60; cut in 1933, 95-96; 
problems of, 138; for nonacademic personnel, 
184; basis for higher, 229; attitudes of pro- 
fessors toward, 230; monthly, 231; raises, 
early, 231; real, defined, 232; bad biennium, 
effect on, 232; not wages, 269; not made 
public, 500 

Salter, Matilda, 453 

Saluki, 601 

Samford, Clarence D., 389, 527 

Sangamo Electric Company, 34, 176, 308, 511 

Sappenfield, Max M., 145-46, 174, 183, 337 

Sarton, George, 338 
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Sarton, May, 29, 358, 591-92 

Savage, Marjorie, 425 

Schaller, E. H., 528 

Scheffner, A. Leonard, 315 

Schneider, Dan, 360 

Schneider, William B., 74, 80,5110, 111, 113, 
351, 360, 518, 521 

Schoenfeld, Clarence: quoted, 238, 259, 270, 
271, 562, 580; mentioned, 230, 541, 546, 631 

Scholarships: right to award, 151; number 
offered, 565, 566; State Normal School, 566; 
State Military, 566 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 542 

Schroeder, Henry J., 430, 431, 534 

Schrotberger, Mildred, 561 

Schubert, Franz, 517 

Schuster, George H., 513 

Schwarm, Harold, 537 

Schwegman, Virgil, 184 

Science: theoretic, and Southern Illinois, 43; 
to be interpreted to people, 141; common 
principles of, 222; distinctions within, 222; 
chemical, and quasi-mathematical deduction, 
299; chemical principles of, 308; positivistic 
methods of, 324; philosophy of, 502; design 
of experiments in, 540; and art, 581; romantic 
leftovers from, 618 

Scott, John Winfield, 418, 419 

Scott, Martha, 326 

Scott, R. A., 110, 208, 300, 301, 437, 535 

Scott, Thomas G., 329, 513 

Seagraves, Van, 546 

Seelye, Laurens Hickok, 268 

Segal, M. J., 420 

Semantics, 359, 368 

Serkin, Rudolf, 249 

Seversky, Alexander P. de, 440 

Seymour, Charles, 269, 270 

Shahn, Ben, 249 

Shake, Shelby S., 534 

Shank, Marjorie, 194, 331. 333 

Shannon, Claude E., 321, 480 

Sharp, L. B., 413, 414, 530 

Shaw, Bernard, 271, 529, 585 

Shawnee Hills, 25, 26 

Shawnee National Forest, 102 

Shea, Edward J., 407, 410 

Sheedy, Arthur J., 529 

Sheets, Millard, 456 

Shelford, Victor, 327 
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Shelton, William E., 393, 527 

Sherman, Howard, 546 

Shryock, Burnett H.: quoted, 97-98; mentioned, 
96, 107, 109, 453, 454, 456, 538 

Shryock, Gideon, 35 

Shryock, Henry William: attitude toward ex- 
penditures, 10; inauguration of, 15; efforts to 
improve Southern, 54; intellectual standards, 
54; liberal studies emphasized by, 54; on 
heart of English, 55; forebears of, 55; birth- 
place, 55; religious affiliations of family, 55; 
early life, 55-56, 57; publications, 58; trips to 
Europe, 58; rhetorical powers, 58; Vice 
President of Southern, 58; work in foreign 
literature, 58; administrative responsibilities, 
58; elected fifth president of Normal Uni- 
versity, 59; religion, 59; methods ofrule, 59-60, 
61, 93, 109; achievements, 60; work on fiscal 
matters, 61; 122% 
nature and art, attitude toward, 63, 67; 
epithet, gift for, 63; Tennyson, love of, 64; 


temperament, 61, 62, 


uses of language proposed by, 64; on pedagogy, 
65, 67, 109, 380; on culture as end-product, 
65; view of community, 65; on literary 
societies, 65; and teaching, 66; autobiogra- 
phical notes, 66, 107-8; attitude toward dis- 
cipline, 67; attitude toward vocational train- 
ing, 67; conception of morality, 67; on smok- 
ing, 67, 122; estimate of higher degrees, 68; 
appointees, 68; old age, 68-69; enemies, 69; 
death, 69-70; chapel talks, 70; attitude toward 
university status, 70; rhetoric, 74; attitude 
toward publicity, 109; aims of English teach- 
ing, 350; quoted, 30, 57, 522; mentioned, 9, 
31, 84, 106, 107, 108, 118, 134, 153, 155, 
161, 163, 164, 202, 210, 221, 225, 231, 240, 
258, 265, 284, 300, 306, 333, 350, 375, 379, 
381, 398, 405, 424, 459, 466, 485, 555, 567, 
579, 632 

Shryock Auditorium, 9, 98, 449, 450 

Shult, Ernest E.: quoted, 510 

Shuman, Helen, 127, 189, 244, 560, 561 

Shurtleff College, 413 

Sigma Pi Sigma, 507 

Silviculture, 32 

Simeone, William E., 355, 520 

Simon, Ernest J., 106, 476, 478, 534 

Sinclair, Annette, 305 

Sirjamaki, John, 628-29 

Slavery, Negro, 103 
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Small Business Institute, 141 

Smith, Adam, 422 

Smith, George W., 338 

Smith, Grace P., 24, 99-100, 104, 106, 107 

Smith, L. S., 81 

Smith, Madeleine M., 110, 364, 365 

Smith, Mae Trovillion, 98, 359, 573 

Smith, Moishe, 537 

Smith, Robert E., 433, 534 

Smith-Hughes Act, 425, 470, 533 

Social life: no stable ladder of social ascent, 41; 
advances in, 43; festivities not emphasized, 
237; no hierarchy in, 238 

Social science: heuristic aspect of, 346; correla- 
tions in, importance of, 346, limitations of, 
517, graduates of, 631 

Sociology and Anthropology, Department of, 
204, 344, 345, 605 

Socrates, 272, 365 

Soils: erosion of, 26; color and productivity, 26, 
465; inferior, above strip mines, 26; in relation 
to topography, 26 

Sondag, Roger F., 529 

Sophocles, 593 

Southern Acres, 19, 20 

Southern Alumnus, The, 601 

Southern Illinois: and Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, 4-5, 40, 44, 146, 251, 386; economy of, 
6, 10, 25, 30, 31, 34, 37, 40, 143; defined, 24, 
26, 101; topography, 25-28, 100; as a re- 
creational area, 25, 26, 145, 412; drainage, 26; 
character of, 34, 40, 43, 45, 46, 50; population, 
42; politics, 247, 578; colleges, 287; welfare 
aids to, 402; hospitals, 434; students from, 
551-52, 593, 599. See also Inhabitants 

Southern Illinois Association of English Teachers, 
358, 362 

Southern Illinois Chemistry Teachers Association, 
301 

Southern Illinois Historical Society, 339 

Southern Illinois Normal University: history, 6, 
13, 16, 58; accreditation, 54; Class A Teachers 
College, 54, 68; four-year college, 60; word 
“Normal” dropped, 71; problems still facing 
in 1943, 91; mistitling of, 97; originally a 
college of education, 288; admission standards, 
554; degrees offered, 607. See also Southern 
Illinois University 

Southern Illinois Opera Society, 462 

Southern IlIniois Teachers Association, 108 
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Southern Illinois University: synoptic history of, 
ix-x; present development, and confession 
and guilt, x; analysis of functions and persons, 
x; its educational and administrative problems 
partly unique, x-xi; praise and blame of, 
xiil; growing cosmopolitanism, 21; and area, 
40; academic resources and labor problems, 49; 
chief problem of, 51-52; a normal college, 68; 
fiscal shackles, 90; status of, 92; proposed, 
91-92; whether became a university in 1943, 
94; choice of location of, 96; other state in- 
stitutions contrasted with, 108; stormy period 
in, 117; its unique position in area, 140; 
double relation to community, 140; double 
effect on culture of area, 141; economic 
situation its primary background, 141; pro- 
gram, three parts of, 143; main task of, 146; 
area consciousness in, 147; becoming pro- 
fessional school, 147; its legal existence, 150; 
defined as private body, 150; enactments of 
law, determine existence of, 150, 151; rumors 
about conversion to junior college, 162; con- 
stitution a compromise, 165; indications of 
standards at, 210; chief reason for, 211; period 
of Teachers College, 216; standards by which 
to judge, 247; agencies for bringing visitors 
to, 248; attitudes toward, 250; its public, 250; 
program, interpretation of to public, 251; 
expansion of, measured, 254; growth of, 
257; whether university in fact or name, 291; 
four methods of estimating its quality, 294; 
accreditation as four-year college, 376; dif- 
ficulty of relating to Southern Illinois, 386; 
not a land-grant college, 435; chief problems 
of, 479; publicity, benefits to, 500; students 
who come to, 551-52; explosive expansion, 
555; its awkward size, 556; explanation of 
expansion of, 556; its intellectual aims, 568; 
always coeducational, 575; religion in atmos- 
phere, 580; as a regional university, demurrers 
to, 596; needs to grow, 599; delayed effect of, 
on students, 599; re-examination of relation 
to region, 609; relation to world at large, 609; 
as fulfilling definition of university, 609; value 
to area, difficult to estimate, 610; cultivation 
and leadership promoted, 611; sociological 
effects of, 613; success of graduates, 613; in 

613. See also Southern 

Illinois Normal University 


national context, 


Southern Illinois University Orchestra, 460 
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Southern Players, 450 

Special Education, Department of, 528 

Speech: origins of, in Britain, 41; a mixture, 50; 
studies of area, 50; patterns, illustrated, 50-51; 
transition area for, 106; slanginess of modern, 
107; traces of German, 107 

Speech, Department of, 359, 444-45, 448 

Speech Correction, Department of, 313, 414, 447, 
448 

Speech correctionists, 449 

Spemann, Hans, 512 

Spencer, Herbert, 380 

Spencer, Thomas J., 435 

Spengler, Oswald, 338 

Spinoza, Benedict, 269 

Spires, Loren, 508 

Sports Fishing Institute, 330 

Springfield, Il., 46,125. 

Spurgeon, Caroline, 189 

Standards: of instruction not abstract, 211; con- 
formity in cultural, 214, 216; and students, 
217; of excellence, 218; not universally appli- 
cable, 219; academic, 231; maintenance of 
teaching, 243; of competency, 244; set by 
faculty, 246; as test of university, 275; recent, 
294; furnished by journals, 347; artistic, 456; 
in extension work, 472; in courses, 480; 
measurement of, 481; and doctorate, 484; 
rising or falling, 484; raising of teaching, 524; 
board examinations not used to determine, 
552; for housing, 570; for admission, 575; 
intellectual, 609 

Starker, Leopold A., 513 

Stassen, Harold E., 249 

State Accounting Office, 90 

State Architect, 22 

State Attorney General, 150-51 

State Board of Vocational Education, 541 

State Geological Survey, 414 

State Natural History Survey, 330 

State Property Control Act, 263 

State taxes, 553 

State universities: planned campuses of, 10; and 
municipalities, 150; sources of funds for, 179 

State University Retirement System, 227 

Statistical Services, 203-4 

Statistical surveys: appeal to, 77; profusion of, 
431 

Steagall, Mary Minerva, 109, 224, 325, 326, 512 

Steam plant, 16, 17 
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Stearns, Troy, 391 

Steffes, Robert A., 443 

Stehr, Jean, 411 

Stein, Hilda, 240, 326, 625 

Stevenson, Adlai E., 173, 249, 525 

Stewart, Maude A., 396 

Stibitz, Edward Earle, 356 

Stinson, Charles H., 466, 538 

Stone, Elizabeth Opal, 199, 265 

Stone, Hal, 301 

Stout, Irving W., 390 

Stratton, William G., 249 

Straus, Robert, 587, 627 

Strauss, Johann, 461, 463 

Strip Mining Act of 1943, 36 

Student Affairs, Director of: responsibility for 
local celebrations, 555; functions of, 562; re- 
lation to students, 562; co-operation with 
departments, 564 

Student Affairs, Office of: policy concerning 
drop-outs, 557; and dismissals, 558; and coun- 
seling of veterans, 559; personnel system, 561; 
mentioned, 559, 570, 572, 630 

Student Christian Foundation, 371, 626 

Student Council, 630 

Student Health Service, 576 

Students: served by campus, 9; effort to attract, 
18; offspring of miners, 34; commuting of, 
43; their maturation, hindrances to, 43; per- 
sonalities of, 47; their speech forms, 51; teach- 
ing of, 52; demonstrations by, 125; as con- 
formers, 136; enrollments of, 156; attendance 
in class, as defining, 175; part-time, 175; resid- 
ent, 195; number of, enrolled, 195; as judges 
of professor, 229; demoralized by grades, 229; 
attraction between, 236; worth of, 245; re- 
spect for faculty, 246; restrictions on, 246; 
relations with professors, 245, 271; their 
hostilities, 246; their nescience to be removed, 
247; their diffidence, 247; and patients, like- 
ness between, 247; few good at dialectic, 247; 
unable to advance discourse co-operatively, 
247; political sympathies, 247, 248, 518; good 
will fundamental to, 271; American, 272; 
youthfulness, 272; not end of university, 277; 
and teacher, 278; their registrations, 279; tem- 
porary drop in enrollments of, 439; of art, 
457; in extension programs, 473; aims of, 
482; mediocrity of, alleged, 504; graduate, 
542; Army Training Corps, 535; moral 
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growth, 549; moods not universal, 550; cycle 
of growth, alleged, 550; personal growth in 
higher education, 550; legally resident in 
Illinois, 551; who come to Southern, 551-52; 
whether ripe for intellectual discipline, 551; 
their youth, whether deserving of, 551; 
moods, habits, 551; not children of degree- 
holders, 552; recruitment of, 552; their back- 
grounds, 552; their parents, 552; minimum 
age for admitting, 552; and race segregation, 
553; and pre-college counseling, 554; in- 
centives to enter Southern, 555; drops in 
attendance, 555; numbers attending Southern, 
555-57; drop-out, two kinds of, 557; rates 
of attrition in, 557; readmission of, 558; 
dismissal of, 558; counseling of, 560; orienta- 
tion lectures for, 562; means to overcome 
personal problems of, 562; their relief from 
rigidity, 563; companionship for, 563; wages 
of, 565; employment of, 566, 567, 578; 
children of faculty members, 570; their 
emotional confusions, 570; and campus 
politics, 572; division into yearly classes, 571; 
their committees, 571; prestige conferred by 
their activities, 571; not generally disobedient, 
571; membership in fraternities and soror- 
ities, 572; and campus politics, 572; married 
women, 574; rate of marriage for, 574; 
recruitment and admission for men and wo- 
men, 575; solitary and gregarious, 575; health 
of, 576-57; religious backgrounds of, 579-80; 
attitude toward economic life, 583; relaxation 
and leisure, 584; drinking of, 586; religious 
scruples of, 586; pranks of, 587; intellectual 
fads of, 588; praise and blame of, 588; char- 
acterology of, 590; many unchanged by 
University, 590; moral problems connected 
with, 591; social virtues of, 592; as individ- 
ualists and conformists, 592-93; courage and 
self-respect of, 593; and “‘momism,” 593; 
spontaneity and wants of, 494; inferiority 
complex of, 594; restricted sense of failure, 
594; careers of, a test of Southern, 596; at 
commencement‘ exercises, 597; education of, 
a standard for judging Southern, 610; not 
chance persons, 615; their personal growth, 
621 
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Indian-giver, 518; semantic delay in, 518; 
and vocabulary, 519. See also Language; 
Speech 

Suits, C. G., 534, 630, 631 

Sullivan, Arthur, 252 

Sullivan, Edward F., 540 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 379, 402, 
525, 527, 529 

Surplus Property, Office of, 181 

Swartz, Willis G., 125, 334, 420, 482, 483, 485, 
542-43 

Symbolistes and Imagistes, 365 

Synton National Radio Society, 507 


Taft, William Howard, 343 

Talley, C. Horton, 442, 446 

Taxes, 48 

Taylor, Thomas, 358 

Teacher: selection of, 268; not the test of uni- 
versity, 275; both active and passive, 168; 
responsibility for courses, 278; and hard 
thinking, 233. See also Professors 

Teacher Certification, 473 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 381, 
504-5 

Teacher training: early history, 6-7; supervisors 
of, 17; student teachers receive, 17; Southern 
as institution for, 54, 73, 74; alteration of 
program, 94; practices in, 253; and growth of 
normal schools, 373; history of, 373; its use 
of liberal arts, 374; and charges of anti- 
intellectualism, 375; minimum standards of, 
379; certificates for, 379; and work experience 
programs, 381; and use of rural schools, 
381, 524; course in, 383; applicants for, 383; 
graduate internship program in, 384, 525-26; 
three senses of, 377; training school used for, 
525; procedure in, vocabulary of, 526; in 
Southern Illinois, 527; principles of, 528; in 
vocational subjects, 533; professional standards 
of, 606. See also Education, College of 

Teaching: and knowledge, 52; and monopolies 
of instruction, 89; and research, 222; pure and 
symbiotic, 394; and conceptual insights, 225; 
ability in, 228; and inquiring, 229; and wis- 


Student Union, 4, 553, 561, 572, 573 dom, 268; and invention, 269; and psycho- 
Style: in journal papers, 209; effect of com- therapy, 271; and transformation, psycho- 
munication on, 347; written and spoken, 361; therapeutic, 272; its character, 406; change- 
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able situation of, 503; McMurry’s five steps 
of, 523; jobs in, for graduates, 604 

Technical and Adult Education, Division of, 477, 
601 

Tenney, Charles D.: writes The Case for USI, 
75; appointed Vice President and Provost, 
189; his character and career, 189; intellectual 
predispositions, 190; writes free verse, 191; 
chiefly responsible. for curriculum, 191; and 
committee methods, 192; principal aims, 192; 
influence, 193; responsible for publications, 
208; and standards, 211; study of literary 
devices, 354; founder of Department of 
Philosophy, 367; quoted on excellence, 218; 
mentioned, 21, 68, 124, 127, 139, 143, 173, 
209, 281, 454, 485, 530, 192 

Tenney, Maude B., 538 

Tennyson, Alfred, 357 

Terkeurst, Arthur J., 560 

Terminal education: establishment of programs 
in, 475; types of, 476; research on, 527 

Testing Service, 564 

Thalman, Wellington A., 390, 395, 396, 397-98 

Theater, Department of, 450 

Theophrastus, 325 

Thomas, Cyrus, 310, 311, 325, 512 

Thompson, Frank, 118 

Thompson, George G., 526, 529 

Thompson, M. M., 503 

Thompson’s Lake, 9, 12, 22, 96 

Thompson’s Woods, 9, 113, 223 

Thoreau, Henry David, 356 

Thorndike, Edward L., 380 

Thucydides, 254 

Tilton, Clint Clay, 266 

Timber, 32, 33 

Time: needed, in administration, 117, 118; bud- 
geting of, in research, 220; approval for service, 
234; saving of, 428; and effect, 487; chance, 615 

Town meetings, 494, 546 

Town planning, 45, 97 

Township system, 44 

Toynbee, Arnold, 338 

Training School. See University School 

Travis, Edna Spires, 519, 520 

Trees, Merle J., 76 

Trimble, Russell F., Jr., 507 

Trobaugh, J. Carl, 196 

Truman, Harry S., 249, 541 

Trump, Guy Winston, 419, 531, 532 
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Truscot, Bruce, 96, 258, 293 

Trustees, Board of. See Board of Trustees 

Tschaikowsky, Peter Ilyitch, 463 

Tucker, Lowell R., 466, 538, 540 

Tudor, William J., 104, 145-46, 176, 345, 493, 
498, 517, 527, 545 

Tuition: under Shryock, 60; scholarships, 81; 
earmarking of, 172-73; effects of low, 552 

Turnbow, Jess W., 622-23 

Turner, Max Wesley, 262, 267, 270, 298, 334, 
= I te 

Twain, Mark, 101 

Tyler, Bonnie, 324 

Tyler, Forrest Brooks, 323, 536 


Ulm, Cleo, 412, 531 

Unemployment, 49 

Unit Board of Trustees. See Board of Trustees 

Unit-cost technic, 261 

United States: campuses of, 20; standards of 
production, 33; population trends in, 42; 
speech areas of, 50; census reports, 77; alter- 
ations in, 96; foreign policy of, 337; graduate 
schools in, 481; and politics, 578; and the 
adult male child, 589; young persons in, 628-29 

Unity: kinds, 275, 284; need for in curriculum, 
284; syllabus, whether promotes, 287; feeling 
of, 610 

Universities: marble and red-brick, 10, 13; use 

gO 

campus, 20; regional, 40; municipal ordinances 

and, 150; and freedom, 160; trustee-admin- 

istrator team in, 162; British and American, 


temporary expedients, need formal 


162; palace revolutions in, 167; not elee- 
mosynary, 177; dehumanization of, 204; not 
fixed and eternal things, 214; and social 
instincts, 247; leadership of, 260; American, 
272; English, 272; develop from colleges, 292 
University: and town, 6; luxury in, not the 
main danger, 18; and idleness, 18; first duty 
of, 44; adoption of “positive neutrality,” 
133; powers, 150; as autocracy, 163; curri- 
culum, as end of, 277; aims at better life for 
society, 277; aims and attitudes of its chairmen, 
278; sacred values of, 278; unity of, 284; 
cyclopedic federation, 292; horizontal and 
vertical growth, 292; boy has choice in 
attending, 549; first institution of learning 
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adult comes to, 549; best size for, 556; 
definition of, problem of, 614-15 

University and public: difficulties between, 209; 
relations between, 251, 500; and knowledge, 
278; means of binding, 554-55, 610. See also 
Information Service; News releases 

University Architect, 174. See also Architectural 
Services 

University Budgetary Council, 165, 261, 263, 
264 

University Civil Service Code, 182 

University Council, 165 

University Courts, 437 

University Libraries: building, 11, 18, 19, 20; 
and services to area, 141; responsibility for, 
198; unity of, 198; four stages of, 198-99; 
staff status in, 200; photographic and printing 
methods, use of, 201; microcards, 201, 265; 
book collection, size of, 201, 202; faculty and 
student attitudes towards, 202; technical 
services, 265; system of pre-cataloguing, 265; 
General Library Fund, 265; adoption of 
Colorado Plan, 266; Vocational-Technical 
Institute as branch of, 266; University School 
as branch, 266; inaugurates Library Service 
courses, 402-3 

University Museum, 204, 205, 206, 266, 307, 
344, 631-32 

University of Chicago, 293 

University of Illinois: has planned campus, 10; 
growth of, 60; first state institution, 76; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of, 78; reprisals 
threatened against, 78; and educational needs 
of Illinois, 79; and Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, 80-81; degrees offered by, 82; possible 
imitation of, 93; state appropriations for, 175; 
mentioned, 111, 183, 466, 469, 472, 482, 535, 
540 

University of Illinois Alumni Association, 76, 79 

University of Illinois Board of Trustees, 76, 153 

University of Ilinois Bureau of Institutional 
Research, 77, 79, 255 

University of Illinois Experiment Station, 30 

University Press, Southern Illinois, 208-9 

University School: title of, 15, 73, 379; opening 
of building, 17; buildings for, 17, 18; as a 
model, 382; mentioned, 10, 15, 305, 381, 384, 
460 

University status: rumors of attempt to achieve, 
70; cost of conversion to, 70, 80; first official 
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statement on, 73-74; second stage of cam- 
paign, 74-75; leading arguments for conver- 
sion to, 75; publicity from Southern on 
achieving, 75; bills on, 76; opposition to con- 
version, 76; research on, 76; terms of debate 
on, 76-78; groups helping toward, 78; 
divisions of opinion on, 78; and boards, 82; 
statement of, 282 

University String Quartet, 463 

University Women, 238 


Van Atta, Robert E., 507 

Van Cleave, Emerson S., 537 

Van Doren, Mark: 249, 268, 270, 290, 503, 505 

Van Lente, Kenneth, 110, 300, 301, 508 

Van Liew, C. C., 374 

Van Mason, Caroline E., 425 

Van Riper, Joseph, 514 

Vavra, Joseph P., 540 

Veblen, Thorstein: 156, 164, 177, 194, 204, 250, 
260, 270, 282 

Vegetation: on campus, 23; climate promotes 
growth of, 29 

Velu, John, 539 

Veterans: assistance from federal government, 
559; responsibility for counselling, 559; credit 
for military service, 559; benefits for, 559; 
attitude toward fraternities, 572; numbers of, 
623 

Vice President for Business Affairs: offices re- 
porting to, 174; duties of, 261; mentioned, 
173 

Vice President for Instruction: person of, 173; 
responsible for research, 188; offices reporting 
to, 193; titles of, 264; mentioned, 179, 207, 
376, 425, 435 

Vickery, B. P., 439 

Vineyard, Benny S., 534 

Vocational education, 533 

Vocationalism: harm of emphasis upon, 289; 
in professional life, 611 

Vocationalists: attitude of, toward liberal studies, 
290 

Vocational-Technical Institute: types of pro- 
gram, 475; enrollment in, 556; mentioned, 
467, 527, 539 

Vocational training: and public, 251; opposition 
to, 478; mentioned, 475 
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Vocations: counselling for, 207; changing char- 
acter of, 288, 289; effect in different periods, 
478; perplexities concerning, 550, 565; edu- 
cation for, 609; nature of, 611; value to a 
course, 612 

Vocations, College of, 475 

Vocations and Professions, College of: no longer 
an entity, 290; structure of, 416; departments 
in, 431; mentioned, 416, 442, 475 

Vogely, Maxine, 186, 570 

Vogler, Helen Matthes, 537 

Voigt, John W., 311 

Von Behren, Barbara A., 264 

Von Bertalanffy, Ludwig, 504 

Von Schuschnigg, Kurt, 248 

Voss, Lawrence, 450 


Wagner, Richard, 585 

Wakeland, Floyd V., 460, 463, 537, 538 

Walker, Charles Richard, 101, 513 

Wallace, Lysbeth Mai, 537 

Walsungs, 597 

Ward, Wesley, 516 

Warmetod of conformity, 214 

Warren, Fount G., 68, 387, 526 

Water power, 25 

Waters, Loraine L., 102, 266 

Watkins, Ben P., 455 

Watkins, Glenn, 538 

Watson, Richard, 508 

Weather. See Climate 

~ Webster, Margaret, 449 

Weiss, Paul, 512 

Welch, Walter B., 309, 311, 312, 314, 509 

Weller, Sam, 598 

Wells, Charlotte, 519 

Wells, H. G., 621 

Wesley Foundation, 626 

West, Jack Waller, 96, 513 

Westberg, William, 145, 323 

West Frankfort, Ill., 495 

Wettaw, Jewell, 75 

Wham, George D.: as acting president, 71, 118; 
and teacher education, 375, 376, 380; men- 
tioned, 225, 344, 555, 602 

Wharton, John S., 460, 462 

Wheeler Library, 9, 15, 123, 199, 367 

Whitacre, Maurice A., 101, 513 
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White, Conrad, 466, 538 

Whitehead, Alfred North, 20, 133, 189, 223, 
272, 291, 306, 507, 510, 550, 621 

Whitman, Walt, 352-53 

Wiener, Norbert, 103, 223, 321, 504, 520 

Wilder, Thornton, 629 

Wildlife: waterfowl and other, 96; and rough 
land, 145; conservation of, 145 

Wildlife and Sports Fishing Institute, 330 

Wildlife Research Laboratory, 327 

Wilkinson, James J., 406, 407, 410, 531 

Will, Robert D., 256 

Willard, Arthur Cutts, 80 

Willard, Charles B., 525 

Williams, Gladys P., 454 

Williamson County, Ill., 27, 35, 42 

Wilson, Henry L., 351, 518, 520, 538 

Wilson, Logan, 221, 225, 228, 242, 258-59, 
270 

Wilson, Louis, 264 

Wilson, S. Lane, 510 

Winn, Georgia Gannt, 357-58, 519 

Winter, William O., 334, 336, 515 

Winters, Robert K., 102, 105 

Wolfe, Ernest R., 181 

Women’s Federated Clubs, 81 

Women’s National Official Rating Committee, 
413 

Wood, Richardson, and Hay, Raeburn: report 
by, 34, 100, 102, 105, 514 

Wood: uses of, 32 

Woodlots, 32 

Woods, Harvey Smith, 466, 539 

Woodward, Calvin M., 429 

Woody, Lucy K., 18, 96, 423, 532, 560 

Woody Hall, 18, 186, 569, 570 

Woolf, Virginia, 360 

Wordsworth, William, 519 

Workers: purchasing power of, 34; increase in, 
39, commuting of, 43; experience of, 49; 
qualifications of, 49-50; rehabituation of, 50; 
mobility of, 346 

Work loads: under Shryock, 60; recompense 
for, 233; estimate of, 233; calculated, 233; 
and committees, 243; unevenly distributed, 
243; at Johns Hopkins, 270; and extension 
courses, 473; in academic week, 520 

Works, George A., 78, 79, 81 

World Health Organization, 529 

World War I, 234, 279, 436, 559 
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World War II, 8, 49, 145, 234, 279, 280, 307, 
340, 399, 437, 559, 567, 572, 574, 593, 605, 616 

Wright, Alice Kelsey, 302 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, 19, 20 

Wright, John I., 6, 110, 340 

Wylie, Philip, 271, 627 
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Yale quadrangles, 9 
Yeats, William Butler, 360 
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Young, Otis B., 307, 308, 437, 441, 508 
Young, Raymond J., 524 


Zaslowski, Emil, 516 
Zimmerman, Helen, 411, 412 
Zimmerschied, Charlotte, 307 
Zinc, 39 

Zook, George F., 259 
Zorzoli, Anita, 320 
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